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APPENDIX No. 1. 



TRANSATLANTIC PACKET STATION COMMISSION. 



QUERIES. (No. 1.) QtTEuns. 

1. Cork. | Valentia. 

Long Island (near Cape Clear). Tarbert (River Shannon). 

Crookhaven. Galway. 

Berehaven (Bantry Bay). I Dunmanus Bay. 

On which of those ports can you give facts and confident opinions ? To Naval Officers 

2. What are the advantages or disadvantages of establishing a Transatlantic Packet Station | t e ^' ^lkncl. 

at any of those ports, with your reasons ? 

3. What are the facilities or difficulties— with reference to shoals, rocks, or nature of coast, or 
■to leading lights, or frequent haze — of making the west coast of Ireland, or the ports referred 
to in No. l,°at all seasons of the year, and in all weathers, by such vessels as Transatlantic 
Packets drawing 19* feet water, and as compared with each other, or with Liverpool, or the 
ports in the English Channel ? 

4. What light or headland would such vessels, homeward bound, first make lor t 

5. What are the facilities afforded by each port, or likely to be created, for embarking and 
landing the mails, goods, and passengers, with convenience and rapidity at all times— such as 
wharves and docks ; are they at all times available, or only in certain states of the tide ; or 
is their use liable to be impeded during certain strong winds and bad weather ; what depth of 
water do the entrances, the wharf walls, and the approach to them afford? — and, in width of 
entrance and approach, are they adapted to such vessels ? 

6. During the periods when the whaiwes or docks cannot be reached, what is the nature of 
the anchorage, and could mails, passengers, &c., be immediately and conveniently landed or 
embarked, in all weathers, by boats or small craft ? 

7. What are the conveniences afforded by the port or ports, or which may be expected to be 
created, for repairs and maintenance of the packets, and their engines, boilers, and machinery 
in general, as well as for obtaining supplies ?— what are the means for the storage of goods, and 
for the accommodation of passengers? — what for coaling? 

8. What is the ordinary price of coal adapted to these vessels, and what might it probably 

be if the supply required at the port should by the proposed establishment greatly exceed 
the back freight, by which the price is probably now influenced ? . 

9. What are the means available now, or in contemplation for intercourse with the interior 
in different directions, and in particular towards the capital and the manufacturing districts? 
and how would those communications be adapted for mails, passengers, and goods, in rapidity, 
security from loss and injury, and in expense ? 

10. Add any other matter that may be conceived to hear upon the subject. 



QUERIES. (No. 2.) 

1. What is the value and number of the steam packets you are bound to keep up, to per- Cunard 

form the voyages you have engaged to make in the year between Liverpool and New York ? 

2. What description of goods and tonnage do you generally take out ; and, if you can, state 
from whence they are sent to Liverpool to be shipped ? 

3. What description of goods and tonnage do you generally bring home; and, if you can, 
state where they are sent to from Liverpool ? 

4. What was the number of cabin and steerage passengers whom each of the last four 
packets took out ; the sum paid by one of each class of passengers ; and the weight of luggage 
allowed without charge ? 

5. What was the number of cabin and steerage passengers whom each of the last four packets 
brought home; the sum paid by one of each class of passengers, and the weight of luggage 
allowed without charge ; and, if you can, state how many passengers had to pay for extra 
weight of luggage that came to England in each of the four last packets, and the charge per 
cwt. ? 

6. How much do you charge for cargo per ton ; and how much per cargo for measurement ? 

7. Are any transit goods shipped at Liverpool from foreign countries in the North American 
Packets ; and if so, from what countries do they come ? — What is the description and tonnage 
of such goods?— Are they sent to Liverpool by sea — and from what port?— or by railroad, 
and by which? 

8. If you have no objection, will you send us copies of the manifests of cargoes of the four 
last packets that sailed from Liverpool to New York, and of the four last from New York to 
Liverpool? 

9. What was the average rate per hour performed by each of the four last packets out and 
home? 

B 
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To Mercantile 
bodies and other 
persons. 



■ 2 transatlantic packet station commission. 

QUERIES. (No. 3.) 

1. What would be the effect of establishing the Mail Transatlantic Station at some port on 
the west or south coast of Ireland, as regards— 

a. Gain of time for mails, passengers, goods, and latest intelligence. 

b. Expense to the several parties and interests concerned? 

2. In "what degree would the contract price with Government for conveyance of mails pro- 

bably be increased or reduced ; and what would be the probable reduction in the rates for 
passage and freights? ...... 

3. How far would the facilities and advantages to passengers and transport ot goods m 
general be increased or reduced by such a measure ; or if it is thought that the measure would 
not be generally of advantage, what class of passengers and merchants respectively would 
avail themselves of the new route, and to what extent or proportion of the general traffic? 

4. If it should not be considered advisable to establish entirely a Packet Station at any port 
in Ireland, how far would it be advantageous to adopt one as a port at which every packet 
should touch, either outward or inward bound ; where she could coal ; from whence, when out- 
ward bound, she should take her final departure with the mails, & c., and on return land'them ? 

5. If any port in Ireland were to be adopted, either for the Packet Station or for a point to 
touch at for final departure — which is the most eligible ? 

6. Are there grounds for supposing that the adoption of a port in Ireland, as the terminus of 
the voyages of the mail packets, would divert passengers and goods to the competing lines of 
steamers running from New York to Liverpool and to Havre, so as materially to affect the 
income of the contract mail line, or that it would call into existence any additional competition ? 

7. What may be considered a remunerating amount of receipts per voyage out and home for 
such packets ? 



To City of Dublin 
Steam Packet 
Company. 



QUERIES, (No. 4 j) 

1. What maybe deemed the fair average time in which the passage is now. made from 
Holyhead to Kingston, and from Kingston to Holyhead, by the present contract mail packets? 

2. Is that calculation made from wharf to wharf, or from pierhead to pierhead? 

3. Is it expected that rate will be maintained, or is it likely to be increased or reduced? 



QUERIES. (No. 5.) 



To Messrs. Cunard 
and Co. 



I. In answer to a query from the Commissioners, the following were stated, to have been 
the average rates per hour, in. nautical miles, performed by the latest four preceding packets, 
viz. : — 

Outwards, Homewards. 



124 


10*. 


10 


14 


9f 


IT 


12 


124 



which gives an average of 10*968 miles out, and. 11.- 375 miles home,- and a general average 
of 11* 171 miles out and home. 

The Commissioners wish to be informed whether they may safely calculate upon 1 1 miles 
per hour prospectively for the average passages out and home ? 

2. Are the average rates above given, as having been performed by the packets, reckoned 
from wharf to wharf, or from some outer point of each port ; and if the latter, what period of 
time should be added to each voyage to make up the difference, or what rate per hour may 
be safely allowed for the passage, including the time taken up in getting out of the harbour of 
Liverpool ? 

3. Do the packets sail from Liverpool at a uniform fixed hour on the appointed day, or at 
an hour varying according to the tide ? if the former, are there not certain periods of tide when 
a delay takes place for want of water to cross the bar ? and how often does that occur, and 
what is the amount of delay ? 

4 i. What amount of difficulty or inconvenience would be avoided, or what amount of ad- 
vantage or profit as regards increased available tonnage-room for freights or otherwise would 
be gained, by- touching at any port in Ireland for coals, passengers, &c: ? 



QUERIES. (No. 6.) 

To Chester and 1- I s there any project for prolonging the line at Holyhead down to the harbour ?. 

Holyhead Railway 2. If there is, what prospect is there of its being carried out ? 

Company. 3. Are there projects for any other alterations or improvements in any part of the line, . or 

at any stations, that would lead to an acceleration of the mails ? and what time is it anticipated 
would be gained by the extension at Holyhead, or other improvement? 

4. Are the Directors aware of any other projected arrangement between London and 
Holyhead that is likely hereafter to lead to accelerating the mails? 
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QUERIES. (No. 7.) 

1. How long were you on the coast of Ireland in the ? 

2. How many winters on the south-west* or west coast ? 

3. State how often you have been into the ports or harbours of 

Cork, I Valentia, 

Long Island, Tarbert, 

Crookhaven, Galway, 

Berehaven, | Dunmanus Bay? 

4. State your opinion of these ports founded upon your own observations and experience? 

5. Did you ever enter or sail from any of the above ports in the night, and if so, state how 
often, and under what circumstances ? 

6. Do you consider the navigation of the west coast very dangerous or hazardous in the 
winter season ? and if so, state your reasons? 

7. In making a voyage from America in a steam-vessel drawing 19^ feet water, which of 
the ports would you prefer running for in the winter season ? 

8. State your reason for giving the preference to the port above named? 

9. What headland would you make in the day ? 

10. What light at night? 

11. Would you fearlessly in a dark or hazy night in the depth of winter, in a steam-ship 
drawing 19| feet water in all weathers, run for Galway, the Shannon, Valentia, Bantry Bay, 
or Long Island ? 

12. Would you run for Cork ? 

13. If a steam-vessel’s machinery was out of order, damaged or defective, would it be 
prudent in bad weather to run in the night for either of these ports? 

14. Under such circumstances, in making a run from America, for what port in Ireland 
would you steer ? 

QUERIES. (No. 8.) 

1. At what hours are the mails despatched from London for Dublin, and from Dublin for To Post Office. 
London ? 

2. When ought- they to be received at the Post Office in Dublin and London respectively ? 

3. Is the time pretty accurately kept, or what is the extent and frequency of their being 
delayed ? 

4. At. what' times are the mails despatched from London for the undermentioned places, and 
from the undermentioned placesi for London? (namely), — 

Cork, 

Long Island, 

Crookhaven, 

Berehaven, 

5. When ought they to be received at the above-mentioned places and London respectively? 

6. By what course are the mails conveyed’ between Liverpool and Dublin? 

7. What are the hours of their being despatched and received at those places ? 

8. If by packet direct to and from the Mersey, why could they not be made to branch into 
the line between London and Holyhead ? 

9. At what hours are the departure and receipt of the mails between Glasgow and Liver- 
pool? 

10. Also between Glasgow and Dublin, and by what route is the latter conveyed ? 

11. On what days and at what hours are the mails despatched from London for New 
York and Halifax, and on what days and hours do the packets leave Liverpool ? 

12. On the arrival at Liverpool of the mails from New York, &c., are they sorted there, 
and those for Liverpool distributed immediately; those for Glasgow and the north, for Man- 
chester, Yorkshire, and the west, and for London and the south, sent off at once by express 
trains; or do the whole wait for the ordinary periods of delivery, and ordinary mail-trains, 
whether on week days or on Sundays ? 

13. What is the course in that respect, with regard to the West India and long sea Packet 

Mails in general ? * 

14. Are mails for Halifax or New York made up and sent by any other conveyance than 
by Cunard’s Contract Packets via Liverpool? 

15. If so, what are the conveyances, the days and hours? 

16. Is the rate by which the mails are conveyed by railway tolerably uniform in Great 
Britain; and is it the same in Ireland; and what is the computed rate, including stop- 

es, &c., from Post Office to Post Office ? 

7. Is it considered of much importance to convey the mails very rapidly from place to 
place, and particularly between London and Dublin ; and is it anticipated that any further 
acceleration will be obtained ? 

18. Are particular efforts made with regard to any particular mails, and if so, from what 
cause, and to what effect ? 

19. Are any measures in contemplation at the Post Office for the acceleration of the mail 
communication with the ports of the south and west of Ireland? 

20. What is now the average number of letters in the mails, made up at Liverpool, from 
London, from Dublin, and from Scotland, for North America? 

21. Will you add any further information on the subject which is possessed at the Post 
Office, and which is likely to be useful in the inquiry ? 

B 2 



Valentia, 
Limerick, 
Galway ? 




To Officers of the 
Navy and Coast- 
guard who have 
served on the coast 
of Ireland. 
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4 TRANSATLANTIC PACKET STATION COMMISSION. 

.QUERIES. (No. 9.) 

Glasgow (Greenock), I Southampton, 

Liverpool, I London. 

1 What lines of packets or other steamers, paddle or screw, British or foreign, are 
established between those ports and North America, or touch at those ports on the way to or 
from North America, and are any other such lines of steamers in contemplation ; with any 
particulars that can be obtained as to their periods of sailing, rates for passengers and 
freights, &c. ? . 

2. What, in round numbers, is the tonnage of the vessels now pertorming the voyages 

referred to ; their horse power ; the depth of water they draw ; their times of going to sea ; and 
their extreme width by which to calculate the openings of the gates to docks or basius that will 
receive them? . 

3. Distinguish those that are mail packets, subject to the arrangements of the British or 
Foreign Governments, and receiving contributions from them, — from those that are entirely on 
private account ? 



QUERIES. (No. 10.) 

To Capt. Bedford, 1. What sort of vessels are employed to carry on the trade between England and Galway; 

R.N., Galway. and what water do they draw when loaded? 

2. If any foreign vessels, of what description are they ; and what water do they draw when 
loaded? 

3. What is the rate of insurance on those vessels in summer and in winter ; and if more in 
winter, why ? 

4. Has a vessel coming from America, bound to Galway, any chance of picking up a pilot 
in a gale of wind right in ; and do you think it would be prudent for a vessel to attempt to run 
in to make the land without one, if the weather was as you state in the latter paragraph of 
your answer No. 3? 

5. Would the lead be a good guide in running for Galway Bay in thick weather? 

6. Are there any dangers in the channels through, and past, the Arran Islands ? 

7. Are there any dangers in the upper part of Galway Bay, in the way of taking the 
anchorage in the night or thick weather? 

8. Is the Arran light frequently obscured by fogs ? 

9. Supposing a steamer was stationed at Galway, to land and embark the mails and 
passengers from a steamer drawing 19^ feet of water, what horse-power do you think neces- 
sary ; and what is the greatest draft of water she could draw, to enable her to go alongside of 
any wharf now in use ; and at what time of tide ; and how far would that wharf be from the 
proposed terminus of the railroad from Dublin ? 

10. When a packet was expected, the small steamer would of course be at an anchor, as 
near where the packet should anchor as possible. Supposing she arrived just after the 
time of tide that the small steamer could go up to the nearest wharf to the terminus, how 
many hours would the mails and passengers have to remain, before there would be water enough; 
for her to go alongside the wharf? 

11. If the weather was such as to enable the mails and passengers to be landed in boats at 
the wharf, how far would the boats have to pull, and how long would it take them, with the 
wind and ride against them ? 

12. Supposing a pier was run out from Mutton Island, and that island connected with the 
mainland as you propose in your answer No 5, how far would the landing-place be from the 
proposed terminus of the Dublin Railway ? 

13. You state, in your 5th answer, “During heavy western gales, the sea which sets in might 
occasionally be such as to prevent communication with the shore by means of an auxiliary 
steamer, of the size necessary for entering the river when a landing could be effected.” How- 
many times has it been brought to your knowledge, and have you seen it blowing so hard 
from the westward, and such a sea tumbling in, as would prevent an auxiliary steamer going 
alongside the packet, to put on board or take out the mails and passengers ? 

14. You state, in your 6th answer, “ Except in very rough weather the mails and passengers, 
could be landed or embarked at all times, by means of suitable small craft and boats, together 
with the construction of a small jetty at Kinmore Point, which would be near the railway.” 
How many times has it been brought to your knowledge, and have you seen such rough 
weather that it would not be prudent to attempt to land or embark the mails and passengers 
in small craft and boats, even if a small jetty was constructed at Kinmore point? 



QUERIES. (No. 11.) 

To Post Office. 1. If Cunard’s line of steam packets were ordered to call at Holyhead for the North 

American mail, at what hour would you despatch the bags from London ; and at what hour 
would they reach the post-office at Holyhead; and how long would it require to prepare the 
mail for embarkation, and to put them on board the steam-packet for America ? 

2. What is the expense of the post-office establishment at Liverpool, consequent on Cunard’s 
steam-packets taking the mails on board, and landing them there ; what is the cost for conveying 
the mails from the railway to the post-office, from the post-office to the wharf, and from thence 
by a small steamer to the packet ? 
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3. If Cunard’s steam-packets were ordered to call at Holyhead to embark and land their Queries. 

mails, to what amount could you reduce the expense of the post-office establishment at Liver- 

pool? 

4. If the North American mails, now carried by Cunard’s packets, were to be embarked 
and landed at Holyhead, would it be necessary to increase the post-office establishment and 
accommodation there, and if so, what would be the expense? 

5. Supposing the packets arrived at Holyhead from America in the evening, after the last 
train had left for London, how long would the mails have to remain in the post-office before 
they were despatched? 

6. Would the mails be sent to London without being opened at the Holyhead post-office ? 

7. If opened, how long would it require to sort the letters and despatch them? 

8. Supposing Galway was established as a Transatlantic Packet Station, would you forward 
the mail-bags by the Chester and Holyhead Railway ; if so, at what, hour would they leave 
London, and at what hour would they reach Holyhead ; what time would elapse before they 
were put on board the steam-packet for Kingstown ; what would be the additional expense to 
take the mails across ; at what hour would they reach Kingstown ; and what time would elapse 
before they arrived at the Dublin post-office ; how long would they have to remain in Dublin ; 
how long would it take in forwarding the mails from thence to the Dublin terminus of the 
railway running to Galway? 

9. Supposing the railway was finished from Dublin to Galway, what time would elapse 
before the mails reached the post-office at Galway ; and what sum would be charged for con- 
veying the mails from Dublin to Galway, and from Galway to Dublin, by this railway? 

10. Would it be necessary to increase the post-office establishment and accommodation at 
Galway, and what would be the cost above what it is now ? 

11. What time would be required to prepare the mails for embarkation ? 

12. If the packet from North America arrived at Galway in the evening, after the last 
train had left for Dublin, how long would the mails be detained in the post-office in Galway 
before they could be despatched ? 

13. How long would the North American mails he detained in Dublin, if they reached the 
post-office there just after the steam-packet had left Kingstown for Holyhead ? 



QUERIES. (No. 12.) 



1. What sum is charged the “ Shearwater ” per ton for coals, and where are they brought 
from ; what water do the colliers draw when loaded ? 

2. How far does the “ Shearwater ” lay from the shore, and from the landing-place, and 
in what depth of water at low-water ? 

3. How long have you been stationed in Galway ? 

4. How many days’ fog have you had in that time ? 

5. How many days have you had a gale of wind right in? 

6. What wind throws in the heaviest sea ? 

7. How many days have you been unable to land with safety and dry ? 

8. How many days that you could not have coaled from a vessel alongside ? 

9. Is there any part in the harbour in which a steamer drawing 18 or 19 feet of water could 
lay, so sheltered from a heavy sea setting in, that she could get a vessel alongside to coal, or 
land and embark the passengers with comfort, and how far will a boat have to row before she 
reaches the landing place? 

10. Describe the landing-place at high and low-water. 

11. Is there any shelter for passengers waiting fpr embarkation, or when they land ? 

12. What distance is the landing-place from a comfortable inn, and what conveyance is 
there for passengers to reach it? 

13. Supposing a steamer was stationed at Galway to land or embark the mails, the passen- 
gers, and their luggage, from a steamer during 18 or 19 feet of water, what horse-power would 
you recommend ? 

14. And what is the greatest draft of water she could draw to enable her to go alongside 
of any wharf now in use ? 

15. How far are the Arran Islands from the anchorage ? 

16. Do any merchant steamers belong to the Port of Galway ; if so, of what horse-power 
are they, and what is their draft of water when loaded ? 

17. How many hours do they take in steaming from the Land’s End to Galway ? 

18. State the time occupied in the transit of letters through the post-office from Galway 
to London and from London to Galway ? 

19. If you are acquainted with any other port on the coast of Ireland, will you be good 
enough to answer these queries so far as they are applicable to that port ? 



To Lieut. Turnout 
B.N., “Shear- 
water.” 



QUERIES. (No. 13.) 



1 . Where were your steam-packets built ? 

2. Where were their engines and boilers made ? 

3. Where are their repairs now executed? 

4. If transatlantic packets were to be established from any port in the south or west of 
Ireland, would much inconvenience arise from there being no adequate docks at such port for 



To Messrs. Cunard 
and Co. 
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[Queries. their reception, and no ship-building establishment, nor engine or boiler factories for the 
repairs ? 

5. If these should be necessary, must they be on a considerable scale, or would small 
establishments answer the purpose ? 

6. Are there any such docks and means at Halifax, Boston, or New York, and are they 
ample at those places, or is it more advantageous to keep the vessels in :order by doing as much 
as possible in England ? 

7. What price is paid for coals for the packets at Liverpool, and does that price include 
putting on board, or is it the price of the coals where they are delivered ? 



QUERIES. (No. 14.)' 

To Lloyd’s. 1 • What (if any) is the difference in the rate of insurance charged on vessels making voyages 

between Liverpool and North America, and that charged on vessels making voyages between 
the southern and western ports of Ireland and North America ? 

2. What difference (if any) is there in the rate of insurance charged on vessels making 
voyages between North America and the south of Ireland, as compared with that charged on 
vessels making voyages between North America and the west of Ireland ; and in the rate of 
insurance charged on vessels making such voyages from any one port, compared with that 
charged on vessels making such voyages from any other port of .the south or west coast of 
Ireland respectively? 



QUERIES. (No. 15.) 

To Capt. Bevis, ] . What is the depth of water, at different times of tide, over the sills of the gates of the 

’ lverpooK docks at Liverpool which are used by- vessels of the largest class'? 

2. What is the width of openings of these gates? 

3. Are the gates single tidal gates, or double, like canal lock gates, or by caisson ? 

4 . At what period of tide, or depth of water, are the dock gates opened for the ingress or 
egress of such vessels? 

5. Are any tidal basins, without gates, used for this class of vessels ? 

6. What graving docks, dry docks, or patent slips, have they for repairing such vessels? 

7. What may be generally the extreme width, including the paddle-boxes, of Messrs. 
Cunard’s steam-packets ? 



To Messrs. Randall 
and Carroll. 



QUERIES. : (No. 16.) 

, 1‘ there be water enough for a steamer, drawing 19| feet of water, to enter the harbour 
of Foynes at all times of tide and in the night,, will you furnish the Commissioners with a 
plan of the harbour,- and answer the following questions? 

2 . Is there any wharf or pier where a steamer, drawing 19* feet of water, could conveniently 
go alongside in the night at low-water spring tides ? af so, state the depth of water at high 
and low-water springs ; the length of the wharf or pier ; the number of cranes ; what conve- 
nience for the landing and embarking passengers at high and low water. What would be 
charged each time such a steamer made use of the wharf or pier to land and embark her 
goods, mails, and passengers, with their luggage ? Is the wharf or pier on the main land, or 
on the island ? Describe the manner in which the island is connected with the main. 

T . . ‘ la *- distance is the wharf or pier from the terminus of the railway running from 

Limerick to Dublin by land ? Is there a good road, and what time is required to travel the 
distance? Presuming Foynes was established as a Transatlantic Packet Station, the railway 
would be extended to that place, would the mails and passengers with their luggage be con- 
veyed to and from the Dublin Railway terminus in Limerick at the charge that will be 
demanded when that railway runs to Foynes, and what will be the charge for one person? 

4. What is the distance from Foynes to Limerick? If steam-passage vessels ply between 
those places, what time do they take in performing the distance with the tide, and what time 
against the tide ? Can the passage be made at night, or in foggy weather? How often within 
the last year has it blown so hard, or the weather been so foggy, that these steamers could 
not go up or down the river ? 

■ 5 Supposing a steamer was stationed at Foynes to convey the mails and passengers by the 
rivei to Limerick, or from thence to Foynes, what horse power do you think would be neces- 
r at W ° Ul ? u 6 1 p 6 gl 't ate3t dvau g ht of wa ter she plight draw to enable her to go 
t the ne , arest wharf at Limerick to the terminus of the Dublin Railway? but if she 
vpnipnti y r° , gSlde , a " hai * at certain times of tide, how near could she get to a con- 
diS!«^ 1 i n f?n a f 8 i t °i* nd a , nd e “ ba „ rk lhe mails > Passengers, and their luggage? and what 
aiSw at 1 , anding pl f? be from tbe ter " ? What would be charged for this 
fiwL eanlei ' makm§ us e°f the wharf or landing place at Limerick and at Foynes? 
form T ld be allowed the Post-office department, which of necessity must 

woSd L fhST t K F ° yneSl ,f selected as a Transatlantic Packet Station, and what sum 
would be charged for the requisite accommodation ? 
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QUERIES. (No. 17.) 

1. If coming from Halifax in one of the Transatlantic Steam Packets, and bound to the 
Shannon, what land or light would you endeavour to make? 

». 2. Would the soundings on the bank off the mouth of the Shannon you examined in June, 
1848, be any guide in running to make Loup Head light in a dark night or in foggy 
weather? Send a copy of the form of the bank with the soundings to show its position with 
reference to the mouth of the Shannon. 

3. Would a vessel have any chance of picking up a pilot off the mouth of the Shannon, or 
when inside Loop Head, or before she reached the more intricate part of the navigation of the 
river in a gale of wind right in? 

4. Are the dangers so well marked as to enable a steamer, drawing 19$ feet of water, to 
run up to Tarbert in the night? 

5. Supposing it became so thick after passing Loop Head as to render it imprudent to run, 
is there a safe anchorage near ? What distance would yon anchor from the shore ; and how 
far would you then be from Limerick by land? and is therfe any conveyance by which the 
mails could be forwarded to that place? 

6. What is the distance from Loop Head to Tarbert, from Tarbert to Foynes, and from 
Foynes to Limerick by the river ? 

7. Is there anything to prevent a steamer, drawing 19J feet of water, to pass Tarbert and 
run up to Foynes in a dark night, and at any time of tide ? If you have ever been in Foynes 
Harbour, or anchored off it, describe the harbour and anchorage. 

8. Did you ever go up to Limerick from Tarbert in either of the steam-vessels you com- 
manded? if so, at what time of tide; what water did she draw ; and did she lay afloat at 
Limerick ? 

9. If a small steamer was stationed at Tarbert or Foynes to convey the mails and passen- 
gers to and from Limerick by the river at all times of the tide, what horse power would you 
recommend ? and what water could she draw to enable her to go alongside a wharf, or to 
land at low water, at the nearest place to the terminus of. the.' railway running from Limerick 
to Dublin ? and what distance would that landing place be from the terminus ? 



QUERIES. (No. 18.) 

1. It is stated that the average charge for passage-money for emigrants to North America is 
about 61 . each. Is that statement correct? and if so, does that average rate take man, 
woman, and children, and include cabin as. well as steerage passengers ; and what is an ordi- 
nary rate for cabin, and what for steerage passengers? Also, what is included in the passage- 
fare, for each class, and how are they all supplied with provisions? 

2. The vessels are described as large, of first-rate description and well provided in every 
respect. Is the business of emigration combined with any other in imports and exports, so as to 
enable it to be done at so low a rate ; and can it only be carried on at that low rate at Liver- 
pool, in consequence of the other husiness connected with that port ? 

3. It is stated that the emigration continues throughout every month of the year. Do the 
different seasons affect the rates charged; and if so, in what way? 

4. What is the draft of water of the largest of the vessels engaged in the business of emi- 
gration ? 

5. What is the usual length of passage to New York and Halifax by them? 



QUERIES: (No. 19.) 

1. Did not the West India mails formerly touch at Falmouth, and why do- they no longer 
do so ? 

2. If an Irish Packet Station were established, could the letters arriving there from America 
be sorted at the: Irish port, or would they be sent to some larger town — such as Dublin — for 
that purpose ? 

3. Would the expense of sending letters to America, supposing the mail packets started 
from an Irish port, be greater or less than that of sending them by steamers from Liverpool, as 
at present ? 



QUERIES: (No. 20.) 

1. What i3 the rate of premium of insurance from the ports of London and Liverpool to the 
ports on the west coast of Ireland? 

2. What is the rate of premium of insurance from London to Liverpool ? 

3. What is the difference between the rate for summer and that for winter voyages? 

5. What difference of premium would there be on vessels trading between Liverpool and 
North America and those trading between the west coast of Ireland and North America? 



QUERIES. (No. 21.) 

1. Do your vessels habitually take a course north of Sable Island, whether bound to 
Halifax or direct to New York ; or are they occasionally obliged to go to the south, even 




To Master-At- 
tendant Aylen 
and Naval and 
Revenue Officers 
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To Messrs. Cunard 
and Co. 
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when hound to Halifax, by floating ice, or other causes ; and if so, how often does it 
occur ? 

2. How much coal do your vessels consume, on an average, on a voyage out or home ; 
or how much coal per hour of ordinary sea-steaming ? 

3. "What is the average rate of speed, out and home, of your steam vessels, between 
Cape Clear and Holyhead ? 



QUERIES. (No. 22.) 

1. How long have you commanded the coast-guard station in the North Isle of Arran? 

2. If you have kept a meteorological journal, send a copy of it for the years 1849, 1850, 
and up to the date of this request? 

3. What wind causes the heaviest sea? 

4. Does the sea get up quickly with those winds, and does it break heavily on the Arran 
Islands ? 

5. How long do those gales generally last ? 

6. When a gale is blowing right in, is the weather so clear that a steamer could run in by 
day to make the land ? 

7. Do you consider it would be prudent for a steamer coming from America, and which had 
not got an- observation for some days, to run in for the entrance to the bay of Galway in a gale 
of wind right in, in a dark winter’s night, if she had not made the land before dark ? 

8. Have you ever seen the sea breaking right across from the island you are on to the main 
land, and if so, how often in two years ? 

9. Have you ever known the sea breaking right across the other passages between the Arran 
Islands, and if so, how often in two years ? 



REPLIES TO QUERIES. (No. 1.) 

Captain Bedford, B.N. 

1. Galway. 

2. The advantages seem to be, acceleration of transit arising from the shortening of the sea 
voyage, combined with the greater speed of land locomotives on a railway, as compared with 
that of steam-vessels. The acceleration of passenger traffic and delivery of mails in London 
might, I conceive, amount to 20 or 24 hours over the present route by Liverpool, and by means 
of the electric telegraph ; and, presuming the practicability of forming such a communication 
across the Irish Channel, intelligence might reach the British capital about 33 hours sooner ; 
and, furthermore, should circumstances demand an immediate reply to any communication 
received in London from a port on the western coast of Ireland, or the despatch of a vessel or 
fleet (supposed to be in readiness at such port), there would result, in this case, by the use of 
the electric telegraph, a saving of more than two and a half days ; the importance of which, 
considered in reference to the political, belligerent, or mercantile relations which might exist 
between Great Britain and America, must, I think, be evident. 

Another advantage would be obtained by this arrangement, in the decrease of risk on the 
voyage, thus shortened by about 300 miles, or one-eighth of the present route, and that the 
most difficult and hazardous portion. 

And while such appear to be the advantages which would result to the British Government 
and to the people of England generally, to Ireland the benefit would be considerably enhanced 
by the direct communication thus established. 

The only material disadvantage (nationally considered) which, I conceive, might arise from 
making Ireland the terminus of the Transatlantic Packets, would be in the event of a sudden 
and unexpected rebellion in that country, when the transmission of the mails might be endan- 
gered. But it is improbable that such a contingency could occur more than once, as the 
Government have always the present route by Liverpool to fall back upon. 

The possibility of such an event might, at first sight, seem to militate against the selection 
of an Irish port for a packet station; but when we consider the strong and increasing sympathy 
existing between the United States and Ireland, produced and strengthened by the continued 
influx of emigrants into the former country ; when we see the enterprising spirit of the Ame- 
ricans daily manifesting itself in some new scheme of policy, in the growing establishment of 
their steam communications with such places as seem to offer a prospect of remuneration or 
aggrandizement ; and contemplate also the probability that the present unoccupied yet favour- 
able position of the western coast of Ireland for commercial speculation may not lono- escape 
their shrewd and penetrating glance, I would most deferentially suggest, whether such°reasons 
do not. afford strong arguments for the preoccupation of some eligible port on that coast, 
particularly when we consider its defenceless and vulnerable condition, and the favourable 
opportunity which such a state would offer, in time ,of war, for their naval and military opera- 
tions. And should the Americans be permitted to establish a line of ocean steamers between 
their country and Ireland, would it not tend to strengthen their intimacy, and weaken the ties 
which unite the latter country with Great Britain ? 

3. The approach from the ocean to Galway Bay is well defined and unmistakable. It pos- 
seses an expanded entrance, 20 miles wide, while the magnificent natural breakwater of the 
Arran Islands, occupying about 14 miles of this expansion, arrests the force of the Atlantic 
swell, and leaves on either side navigable channels, 3} and 4 miles wide, together with two 
smaller sounds between the islands, each about a mile broad, which gives to this spacious inlet 
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an advantage shared by only one other (viz. Westport Bay) of the numerous Bays which, on 
the western coast of Ireland, face the Atlantic. 

I do not consider that fogs are prevalent, but I have not had experience in the Irish Channel 
to enable me to offer a comparison between the two. I have sometimes seen two or three 
consecutive days of wet mist, but at such times the land could almost always have been dis- 
cerned at the distance of a mile, and generally much further ; and there is no part of the 
Atlantic face of the Arran Islands or the Clare coast, between Hags and Black Head, that 
cannot be safely approached to half a mile. 

4. Vessels homeward bound would steer direct for the Arran Islands, where there is now a 
high central light; but the Ballast Board of Dublin intend, I believe, to substitute a light at 
each extremity of the islands, which will greatly facilitate the navigation. 

5. Galway Dock is not capable of receiving vessels of the class of the Transatlantic Packets, 
drawing 194- feet of water. It has a clear entrance of 54 feet, an area of rather more than 
5 acres, and a depth of from 14 feet to 17 feet at high-water spring tides. There is also a bar 
before the mouth of the Corrib river, on which there is a depth of' only 5 feet at low water of 
spring tides. The anchorage under Mutton Island, or what is called the harbour, is suffi- 
ciently deep, and the holding-ground excellent. During heavy westerly gales, the sea which 
sets in might occasionally be such as to prevent communication with the shore by means of 
an auxiliary steamer of the size necessary for entering the river where a landing could he 
effected ; but by uniting Mutton Island with the main land, and projecting a pier about 200 
yards in length from the south-east point of the island, a vessel of the required class might go 
alongsde at all times, and readily embark or land her passengers and mails. Much more than 
this, however, would be necessary to convert the roadstead into a suitable harbour for extensive 
and commodious mercantile transactions. There cannot be a doubt that its natural features are 
capable of such improvements as would form a harbour of larger area than that of Kingstown, 
and, I should imagine, at a much less expense. 

6. In the preceding answer I have stated that the anchorage is sufficiently deep; it is also 
safe for all vessels properly found and managed, under the most unfavourable circumstances of 
w'eather. Except in very rough weather the mails and passengers could be landed or em- 
barked at all times by means of suitable small craft and boats, together with the construction 
of a small jetty, say at Kinmore Point, which would be near the railway. 

7. There are two foundries in Galway, where repairs of a minor character could be made ; 
but there is no steam-engine factory, nor, although such might be at once created by the 
demand, could the packets readily avail themselves of it until there be appropriate docks or 
wharves. There are several capacious stores, and there would be no want of passenger accom- 
modation whenever it should be required. The packets would have to be coaled by means of 
small craft, and the distance from the dock to the anchorage is about three-quarters of a mile. 

8. The ordinary retail price of coal (Scotch) is from 18s. to 20s. per ton, delivered ; but it 
seems that, provided there was a steady demand for such quantity as would enable a merchant 
to freight a vessel continually.it might probably be delivered at the roadstead at. about 14s. per 
ton. At present there is scarcely any back freight, in consequence of the failures of the potato 
crops ; but under more favourable circumstances, and with a regular demand, the price of coal 
might even be lower than above stated. 

9. The railway now being constructed will unite Galway with the Irish capital. It is 
expected that it will be opened throughout in about a year. No line, perhaps, could be better 
situated for passenger traffic or conveyance of transatlantic mails ; for, while it is the shortest 
route between the western coast and Dublin, it bisects the island into two nearly equal 
portions. 

The accompanying document, written more than a year ago, will, perhaps, supply any 
deficiency of information in the foregoing statements, and may express more consecutively what 
I conceive to be the advantages of Galway, in point of natural position, over Liverpool or the 
other Irish ports. In that document I had not taken Cork into consideration, supposing it to 
be too far removed for competition, it being about 60 miles further from Halifax than Galway, 
and perhaps 20 miles more distant from the Irish capital. 

Geo. Augustus Bedfoud, 

Commander and Admiralty Surveyor. 



(Appendix to the above Replies.) 

On the Eligibility of Galway for a Tkansatlantic Packet Station, considered in reference to 
other Irish Ports and to Liverpool. 

The inhabitants of Galway have for some time been speculating on the possibility of their port 
being selected by Government as a Transatlantic Packet Station ; and since the Parliamentary grant 
of 500,000?. for the extension of the Mullingar Railway to Galway, their minds have been directed 
with intense anxiety to this all-important topic. And certainly, while pretensions of superior adapta- 
tion to this purpose have been put forth from several places in the south and west of Ireland, I think 
that those which Galway can advance are worthy of serious consideration, should it ever be the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to try the advantage of running their packets from Ireland instead 
of England. 

Rapidity of movement is undoubtedly a characteristic of the present time, and efforts are continually 
being made to accelerate the transit from one place to another. It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
public attention should be directed towards that route which unites two such important countries as 
Great Britain and North America, in order to discover whether that high road of commercial enter- 
prise cannot be materially shortened. 






Replies to Quebies. 
(No. 1.) 
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Bepues *ro Queries. Having given some consideration to this subject, and being intimately acquainted with the capabi- 
(Nol.) lilies of Galway Bay, I have presumed to offer the following remarks. 

•Cant Bedford R N What, then, may be the time saved by transferring the point of communication on this side of the 
api ' ' ’ Atlantic from Liverpool to the western coast of Ireland ? 

In attempting a solution of this inquiry, I am supposing Halifax to be the connecting link on th,e 
western side of the Atlantic; and the shortest distance between this point and Cape Clear may be 
considered equal to the distance between the same place and Galway, — viz., about 2155 nautical miles 
— the latter is, in fact, three miles less than the former. These portions of each route may, therefore, 
be excluded from the question ; aud the resulting advantage will depend on the difference of the in- 
tervals of time in which the remaining portions can be accomplished — the one being performed en- 
tirely by sea, and the other principally on a railroad. 

The examination of the logs of the North American steam packets would furnish a very close 
average of the time occupied in the passage between Liverpool and Cape Clear ; but in tho absence of 
better data, I will assume nine knots to be the mean rate of the ocean steamers; and, consequently, that 
part of the voyage would be accomplished in about 33 hours, the distance being 300 miles. It is 
probable that I may have taken too low an estimate for the rate of the improving class of the ocean 
steamers ; yet the delays which must occur from fogs, or other detentions in the vicinity of the land, 
will more than compensate for this. 

Now, as the route from Galway to Dublin by railway, and from thence to Liverpool by steam vessel, 
could conjointly be performed in about 14 hours, there would thus be a gain of 19 hours by this way. 
But as the more expeditious line of Holyhead would undoubtedly be taken for the conveyance of mails 
and passengers vid Galway, an additional advantage of three hours would be effected, or a gain of 22 
hours on the whole Transatlantic route from Halifax to London. 

In reference to an average voyage of 11 days, this acceleration may be considered important to the 
mercantile community; and more especially, perhaps, would its consequences be felt in a political or 
belligerent point of view, wherein the gain of a few hours might be productive of vital results to this 
kingdom. But when we call to our aid that wonderful invention of modern times, the electric tele- 
graph, from which the term distance may be practically excluded ; and if we concede the possibility of 
thus connecting Kingstown and Holyhead, the advantage of transferring the ocean terminus from Liver- 
pool to the western coast of Ireland will be far more apparent. For that item in our calculation, 

viz., the time occupied in traversing the distance between Galway and Holyhead vanishes; so that we 
have, in fact, shortened the transit for verbal communication by 33 hours as compared with Liverpool, 
and which is equivalent to one-eighth of the whole route between that place and Halifax. Supposing, 
therefore, that, in expectation of a declaration of war from America, we had collected a fleet of men- 
of-war and troops, say at Galway, in immediate readiness for departure, then nearly three days would 
be gained, through the agency of the electric telegraph, over any communication by Liverpool exclu- 
sively. 

I have hitherto referred to Galway to illustrate generally the time that might be saved by the transfer 
of the North American packets from England to Ireland.’ I shall now attempt to advance a few ob- 
servations on the comparative merits of the principal Irish ports which have been put in competition 
for the honour of being selected as a station for Her Majesty’s packets, should such a. change be con- 
templated. 



Assuming the points of communication between England and Ireland to be Holyhead and Kings- 
town, then the port of Galway is the nearest to the latter of all others that come in competition with 
it, while the junction line divides Ireland into two nearly equal portions ; thus affording a convenient 
‘‘trunk,” from whence other lines might ramify lo all parts of the country. By means of Loughs 
Corrib and Mask, which are now being united to each other, and to the sea, by navigable canals, it 
has a considerable interior water communication towards the north. Its river affords a never-failin°- 
and stupendous power for driving machinery, eminently adapting this locality for extensive manufac- 
turing enterprise. 

Captain Evans, R.N., in his Report, made in 1835, considers Galway to he “ too far north for a 
packet station, independent of its being situated at the bottom of a bay, which must naturally retard 
both the arrival and departure of the packets.” 

Let us now examine, these objections by comparing it with Valentia, the nearest port of Ireland to 
the American continent. Its distance from Halifax is 2123 nautical miles, or 32 miles less than Gal- 
way is ; and, with an average rate of nine knots per hour, the shorter route could he accomplished in 
three hours and a half sooner than the other. But against this we have to place the distance of 
Valentia from Dublin, which is 216 miles, that of Galway being only 130 (taking the present road 
distances); and this difference of 86 miles, at the rate of 25 miles per hour, very nearly compensates 
for the gain by sea. I think, therefore, that the first objection, “ that Galway is too far north,” may 
be withdrawn ; and as to the second, it cannot affect a steamer, whose course lies directly as the bay 
which is also so wide as to afford ample room for sailing vessels beating to windward. Indeed, with 
such a noble bay as Galway, having the Arran Islands- lying as a natural breakwater to shield it from 
the heavy ocean swell, and having channels at the same time of four and five miles in width on either 
side, together with those between the islands, all having deep water, it seems to me to be rather advan- 
tageous— for 20 miles of the voyage may thus be gained under comparative shelter. There are also 
several harbours and temporary roadsteads along the northern shore, towards Slyne Head, as well as 
those of Blackhead and Arran — all of which would be available when they became as well known as 
they ought to be. The approach to Galway Bay is also. bold and unmistakeable. 

On the other band, how is it with Valentia? 

Although its harbour is undoubtedly excellent when you are in it, yet, according to the same autho- 
rity which I have before quoted, its channels to the sea are so narrow and beset with shoals, aud so 
exposed to the tremendous waves which beat directly into its very mo.uth, that it is extremely dangerous 
lor a ve SS ei 0 f any kind to attempt an entrance during a north-westerly or westerly gale, and quite im- 
u! SS l,i/° r a , stulm & Ves ,f 1 t0 , S et , out > although a powerful steamer might. But even the latter would 
be endangered, and in all probability lost, should any accident occur to the machinery while in the 
•Narrows, with a heavy swell. In a sailing vessel, too, it is necessary to carry plenty of sail to get out 
-of such a passage, and she might meet, perhaps, iu her very teeth, a swell which would endanger her 



In my opinion, a harbour to be safe and 
have a wide and easily accessible channel ; 



good, on this and all coasts exposed to an ocean sea, must 
contracted entrances, like Valentia, being only fit for com- 
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p.aratively smooth seas, or when covered by some outlying breakwater. The risk of making for such 
places directly from the ocean is far too great to be compensated by their interior excellencies. Cap- 
tain Washington had a favourable opportunity of estimating the unfitness of Valentia, when engaged 
in the Tidal Harbour Commission ; for, in attempting to get out in one of Her Majesty’s steamers with 
the Knight of Kerry, and a local pilot on board, they were overtaken by a fog in the Narrows, when the 
pilot became bewildered, and the steamer was, with risk and -difficulty, turned to regain the harbour. 

Valentia, then, seems to be ineligible even forsteamers, and totally unfit for a harbour of refuge or 
of traffic, on an extensive scale. 

Berehaven, in Bantry Bay, possesses, I believe, excellent qualifications for a port, readily adapted 
for the formation of docks and quays. It is also well situated for clearing, the land and making an 
offing. It is, however, remotely placed, at the very extremity of Ireland, 250 miles from the capital, 
and only 10 miles nearer to Halifax than Galway is ; and therefore it is at least three hours behind it, 
as a medium of Transatlantic communication. I apprehend, also, there would be considerable diffi- 
culty and expense in the construction of a railway between it and Bandon, and to employ a small 
steamer to complete, the line would occasion still further delay. 

With respect to Limerick, it is, I should say, out of the question as it is out of the way; and 
whether Tarbert be entitled to consideration, seems very doubtful. I believe it to be an inconvenient 
anchorage, and much exposed to easterly winds and a strong ebb tide. It cannot be compared to Gal- 
way Bay as a port, neither has it any advantage in the question of distance. 

We have seen, then, that Galway possesses several advantages as a port in general, and that it may 
fairly compete for facility and rapidity of. Transatlantic communication with any other in Ireland. 

But although the bay is spacious and safe,. with a direct channel to the roadstead within Mutton 
Island, yet it is at present deficient in artificial works, which are indispensable to make ii what it ought 
to be, ere it can become a great commercial depot, or even afford convenient accommodation for a 
packet establishment. 

The principal work' required to convert Galway roadstead into a good harbour, is a breakwater, 
which should extend one-third of a mile, or more, from the south-east point of Mutton Island rocks, 
towards the E.S.E. This would include an area with a depth sufficient for any vessel, and entirely 
shelter the part which is now most exposed, while it would, at the same time, serve as a quay. The 
position of the lighthouse should then he changed to the extremity of the pier. Mutton Island should 
be united to the mainland, somewhat about Fairhill, which would be no vast undertaking, as it is 
already in part accomplished by nature. A communication will then be formed with the shore, and 
complete the protection to its harbour on the north-western side. 

And here, within Mutton Island, seems to be the most advantageous position for docks and basins, 
which would require but little excavation in their construction, and be accessible at almost any time of 
tide. On Mutton Island, and the artificial ground formed within it, might be erected steam factories, 
warehouses, &c., to any extent commensurate with the demand. In considering the advantages which 
would result from a Transatlantic Packet establishment on the coast of Ireland, this fact should not be 
lost sight of, — viz., that while Her Majesty’s Government, and the inhabitants of Great Britain in 
general, will receive important benefits by the saving of so much time, to Ireland the advantages will 
be of yet greater consequence ; because with that country the communication will be direct, instead of 
having to take the present circuitous roule, at a considerable sacrifice of time and distance. And for 
the general circulation of American postal and commercial transactions, there seems to be no place so 
favourably situated as Galway, occupying, as it does a central position on the western coast, as well as 
being the nearest point to the Irish capital. 

Another very material consideration in favour of this arrangement is the decrease of risk, by avoid- 
ing the navigation of about 300 miles, including St. George’s Channel, or one-eighth of the whole 
voyage — and that, perhaps, the most difficult part. 

Geo. Augustus Bedford, 

September , 1849. Commanding Surveyor. 



Captain Coffin, jR.N. 

1. Cork, 

Long Island (near Cape Clear), 

Berehaven (Bantry Bay), 

Tarbert (River Shannon). 

The above four ports I know well. Valentia I can also give an opinion upon ; Galway I 
do not know anything about. 

2. There can be but one advantage, whilst the disadvantages are many. 

The advantage, I conceive, can only be with a view to shortening the distance between land 
and land ; this may be taken, if all things are favourable, as a saving of less than 24 hours in 
the whole run to New York, that is, between Cape Clear and New York, as compared with 
Liverpool and New York. 

The disadvantages, I conceive, against Ireland generally as a point of departure for America, 
to be the following 

1st. The removing the vessels from the very centre of traffic, Liverpool. 

2nd. Increasing enormously the working expenses of the ships, and taking from their 
efficiency, as Ireland affords no such facilities for coal, or docks, and steam factories, as are 
absolutely necessary for the carrying on successfully so gigantic a concern as the Royal North 
American Mail Establishment is. 

3. Driving all the passengers and freights into the American steamers, as it must be 
apparent that no passenger with his luggage would undertake to cross to any one of these 
ports in Ireland to take his passage to America, whilst he could go on hoard at Liverpool 
without further trouble. And with goods, the expense of transit between Liverpool and other- 
ports to Ireland, and the damage sustained by the number of shifts goods would be subject to, 
would quite ruin the trade. Indeed, I think that even Irish shippers (at all events, those on 
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Copt. Bedford, R.N. 
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Replies to Queries, the east and north coast) would prefer Liverpool as a shipping port for America, not only on 
C N°.1 Q account of its easier access, but on account of the probable back freights from that port. 

Capt. Coffin, H.N. 4th. Prom the necessity of transhipment and changes of conveyance, the mails, passengers, 
and goods could not have equal security for loss or injury. 

3. Pogs are very prevalent, which together with the prevailing westerly winds and frequent 
gales, with a terrific Atlantic sea breaking upon the irregular coast, renders Ireland very 
difficult of access ; and, indeed, I have often preferred keeping the sea to any approach to so 
dangerous a shore. The greatest difficulty exists in getting a pilot for any of the ports, nor 
indeed ought you to put trust in any one you may get on board. 

Cork is the only harbour affording any facilities for carrying out this arrangement. Cork 
has an excellent outer and inner harbour, the latter limited, and steamers drawing 19i feet 
could not get higher than Haulbowline, and might interfere with the small space for men-of- 
war. There is no dock. Small repairs can be done to the machinery at Cork, but all 
extensive repairs and docking would require the steamer to proceed to Liverpool (this applies 
to all the ports in Ireland). Coals may be got for about 18s. or 20s. per ton. 

Long Island Sound is a good and well-sheltered harbour, but perfectly devoid of any 
resources for carrying on such a trade. 

Berehaven is an excellent harbour, but perfectly barren as to any resources for this work. 

Valentia is well sheltered, but could not be entered by such a class of steamers in gales of 
wind or at night. [Note. — This western coast of Ireland is most thickly studded with dangers 
and could not be approached at night unless very fine and clear.] 

Tarbert* (River Shannon) is well adapted for such an establishment, but the whole of it 
would have to be constructed. The land is easier made out, and you may run for it with less 
danger. 



4. In making Cork 

„ Long Island 

„ Berenaven 

„ Valentia 

„ Tarbert 

,, Galway 



from the westward, Cape Clear, 

„ Cape Clear, 

U „ Mizen Head, Cape Clear, 

„ Skelly Light Heads, 

„ Blasket and Loop Head, 

,, Arran Island. 



5. Cork is the only harbour affording facilities; the other harbours are perfectly barren for 
the purpose of carrying out such a service. Cork is deficient in wharves (only the Government 
one at Haulbowline) which steamers of such a class could go alongside, and has no dry or 
wet docks. 

6. These harbours are all well sheltered, and the mails and passengers could be embarked 
in boats in nearly all weather. Tarbert being a roadstead, there is some times a nasty sea 
for a boat there ; the ground is not very good holding. 

7. Knowing what the requirements of a large Transatlantic Steam Company are, for the 
maintenance and repairs of their ships, for the obtaining supplies, for storeage of goods, and 
for the accommodation of passengers, for the loading and discharging of cargo, and for coaling, 
I, without hesitation, excepting to a limited extent at Cork, pronounce these harbours in their 
present state perfectly inadequate. 

8. The price of coal at Cork in 1816 was, I think, from 18.?. to 20?. per ton ; the price 
would certainly increase as the freight from the pits would be augmented, in consequnce of 
the quantity required greatly exceeding the usual amount of back freight : this would be felt 
to a greater extent at a more remote and less frequented port.. 

9. I can give no certain information touching this question. 

With reference to any observations I may have to offer which bear upon the subject, I 
would venture the following : — 

From the very great efforts which the Americans are making to gain an ascendency in 
ocean steam navigation, not only in England, but all over the world, they would hail any such 
arrangement as the removal of the North American Mail Steamers to a station in Ireland, as 
the greatest boon the Government of this country could bestow upon them, and consequently, 
the most destructive blow to that rivalry (which may almost be termed natural) which is now 
going on between the American and English companies. Liverpool is the very centre from 
whence the freights are supplied, as most of the goods for the American market go from Birming- 
ham, Manchester, Sheffield, London, Glasgow, and Liverpool, and no merchant would subject 
his goods to the transhipment and consequent loss entailed in sending them to any port in 
Ireland, whilst the American steamer would take them on board for the same freights from the 
spot. Indeed, I don’t doubt that the freights from Liverpool would be remunerative, at a 
much lower rate than they could possibly be from Ireland, owing to the additional expense a. 
Company would have to bear, from its removal to such a distance from a great depot, such 
as Liverpool, where all their wants are immediately met, and from competition, at the lowest 
rate. The same arguments bear in as strong a point upon the passenger traffic by these 
steamers. It cannot be conceived that any passenger would prefer crossing to Ireland by steamer, 
and thence by rail to whichever port may be chosen on the coast, to embarking at once at 
Liverpool with all his traps. Should, however, such a person be found, it is quite clear 
families could not undertake it. 

If two parties were to leave London by the same train for these two routes, and the steamer 
at Liverpool, and the one at her station in Ireland, were both ready to go to sea, on the pas- 



* The depth of water in the River Shannon would not allow of vessels drawing; 191 or 20 feet Koine; up ^ 
Tarbert Roads at all times of the tide. 
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sender stepping on board, the saving in time between London and New York, I conceive, would Replies to Qdebies. 
be nil. (Noa.) 

I look upon this question in a deeply national point of view, and no one can regard the Q apt Coffin, R.N. 
enormous advances which the Americans are making in ocean steam navigation, without feeling ’ 

that this is a power which they will wield some day to the settlement of questions to their own 
advantage. The American Royal Mail Steamers are, without exception, the best calculated, 
in the event of a war, to he turned to account by the Government, and I conceive the removal 
of the station to any port in Ireland must destroy the efficiency of the Company, for no com- 
pensation that the Government could give would make up their loss. 

The distance between Liverpool and New York is 3100 miles, and the average outward run 
is 11 miles an hour, whilst the homeward run is Ilf miles an hour by these steamers. They 
carry coals enough for 6000 miles steaming, so that no good could result in the way of saving 
time by their ships touching at Ireland, but indeed a loss. They steam from Liverpool, deeply 
laden, to off Cape Clear in 24 hours or less, a less time than the passenger could have per- 
formed his journey by the quickest route to any of the Irish western ports ; whilst the probable 
detention from fogs, &c., to the steamer making the western coast of Ireland would render the 
homeward voyage very irregular. 

The above remarks, I conceive, have a double bearing, and are not only applicable to 
the case, as supposing, viz., the removal of the present establishment from Liverpool to 
Ireland, but in a greater degree to the establishment of any new Company from Ireland to 
compete with the existing Companies. 

J. Crawford Caffin, 

November 22, 1850. Captain R.N. 



Captain Hall , R.N. Capt. Han, R.N. 

Cork can be approached at any time, has a safe anchorage, and all the desired conve- 
niences; but if it is to benefit Ireland, I would strongly recommend Tarbert, in the river 
Shannon, as a safe and good anchorage. The mouth of the Shannon being about five leagues 
broad, with regular soundings, the communication by sea is at all times thus rendered compa- 
ratively easy. 

The soundings extend in that parallel of latitude about 100 miles off — forms a safe direction 
for making the land. In order to carry on the communication by land, it would only require 
a railway from Tarbert to Limerick, which, from what I know of the country in that locality, 
could be formed at a comparatively trifling expense, and the result might oe that 20 hours’ 
time would be sufficient to travel from Tarbert to London. 

As to commerce, the canal from Limerick to Dublin gives another advantage for this point 
as well as the various branches from the Shannon. In departing from the Shannon, a steamer 
would be, as it were, out of the thoroughfare of vessels crossing the Atlantic, which, in foggy 
weather, is of great consequence. 

Galway is totally unfit, in its present state, for the object intended; a heavy sea always sets 
into the bay with a westerly gale, and the anchorage is bad. 

Valentia. — The harbour is too small : the entrance is very narrow, and difficult to make in 
stormy weather at night. 

Berehaven is a splendid harbour, and easy of access. 

Long Island. — In the entrance to it there are so many rocks that it must always be danger- 
ous of approach, particularly in thick weather. 

Valentia, Berehaven, ana Long Island, being surrounded with high rocky land, would 
most materially interrupt the plan of carrying on the communication by land, either for postal 
or commercial purposes. 



Lieutenant Church, R.N. Lieut. Church, R.N 

1. I consider that I am capable of giving facts and opinions with respect to all the ports 
mentioned, except Galway, having been employed in the survey of them since 1841. 

2. The advantages of establishing a Transatlantic Packet Station at one of these ports, I 
conceive to be chiefly in the outward voyage in winter, when adverse winds and heavy head seas 
are likely to be encountered ; the start being made so much in advance of Liverpool ; the 
dangers of so much channel navigation, especially of collision with vessels, being avoided ; 
starting with a lighter trim, in consequence of less coal being necessary ; starting with so much 
of the physical powers of officers and men husbanded ; and, immediately on leaying the harbour, 
having a clear ocean course before them. 1 consider these advantages to be very great, in the 
outward passage, in winter ; they apply likewise to the homeward voyage, but in a less degree. 

To the shortening of the sea voyage may be added the gain in time, in receiving and despatch- 
ing intelligence by electric telegraph. 

In a military point of view, also, the rapid transmission of force or intelligence, to and from 
the south-west coast of Ireland, might be valuable in case of war ; and it is not likely that 
either railroad or telegraph will connect such an important outpost as the south-west coast of 
Ireland with head quarters during the present generation, unless created and supported by a 
packet, station. 

The establishment of a packet station would also, doubtless, prove beneficial in elevating and 
civilizing the condition (much wanted) of the inhabitants of the south-west of Ireland. 

3. The approach, with a powerful steamer, to the south-western coast of Ireland, between 
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Repltesto Queries. Cork and the Shannon, cannot be considered dangerous to mariners well acquainted therewith, 
(Noa.) as there are but few rocks below the surface of the sea, at any great distance from the land. 
Lieut. Church, R.N. ® ut would be a matter worth consideration, whether lights should be placed on the Bull Rock 
off Dursev Head, and on' the Fozb R&nk. nff the ..‘Rlaalrats ahnUe!itn<r tk s <pjj e 



V out it would ne a matter worth consideration, whether lights should be placed on the Bull Rock 
off Dorsey Head, and oiv the Foze Rock, off the Blaskets, abolishing the Skellig lights. The 
coast is high, bold, and conspicuous with natural objects. Hazo I do not consider more 
frequent than in the English Channel, at any season of the year. The great majority of ships 
coming home from the west and south-west (transatlantic steamers included) generally sight 
the land about Cape Clear. The steamers regularly coast along' between the Fastnet and the 
Taskar. 

The facility of approach in a steamer, from the offing, towards Cork, Long Island Channel, 
Berehaven, Valentia, and the Shannon, may be considered nearly equal ; and they may be 
recognised with nearly equal facility, except Long Island, which, in its present unmarked con- 
dition, is exceedingly blind and indistiuct from seaward, there being no beacon or conspicuous 
object on it, and it does not stand out in relief from the back land. At present there is but the 
bearing of Leamcon Tower, or Mount Gabriel, to guide a stranger to the entrances of Lon^ 
Island Channel. ° 

Cork. With respect to the comparative merits of these harbours to run for, under difficulties 
ol weather, night, &c., I consider that the entrance of Cork is the safest, in running for. In 
tact, there are no circumstances in which it may not be run for, with a powerful steamer, sup- 
posing the vessel’s position correctly known, and that it is sufficiently clear to see the wav a 
mile in advance. J 

The Cape Clear light being made (or Fastnet, when exhibited), and subsequently the Old 
Wead ot Kinsale light sighted, the course thence to Cork is quite safe, by passing sufficiently 
distant from the land, to clear Daunt’s Rock, off Roberts’s Head, having 12 feet water over it 
at low-water springs, and marked with a buoy. 

On coming abreast Roberts’s Head, the light on. Roche’s Point, at the entrance of Cork 
tiarbour, will come into sight, in moderately clear weather, and there is no danger afterwards 
m bolaly running for the harbour. 

The Harbour Rock, in the entrance, has a spot with 15 feet at low-water springs upon it 
but it is marked with buoys, and there is a broad and deep passage at each side of ft: 

1 do not think that, there is any harbour in the kingdom that has a safer entrance The 
number of vessels, of every size and draft, that come into Cork for orders (besides -those bound 
to it) is very great, and disaster or damage is of rare occurrence. 

r i °^i sIdnd , 9 han ™ L ~ The approach from the ocean towards the neighbourhood of Long 
Island Channel is. well marked by the Fastnet Rock (on which the light will be exhibited next 
.ummer), by the well-known Mizen Head and Cape Clear ; but on coming up with the Fastnet 
tne recognition of Long Island is, as previously mentioned, at present very difficult : as it, and 
the islets immediately west of it, do not stand out in relief from the back land. 

*V? ake T i J 0r a Pf^ et station it would require a conspicuous lighthouse at the eastern 
5 T < f° atIsland> which divides the west entrance of the Channel into two 
tl’ rwt te ren l der , ed remarkabie by some conspicuous beacon, distinguished in shape 
from the lighthouse — both coloured white, to show against the backland. 1 

■ I n ''- ar approach to Long Island, the fairway is wide and deep, but it is flanked on both 
pensable “ ™° S “ d 1!le,s ' wll ‘ !l would ren “«' a correct knowledge of the locality indis- 

sidir weather ' however; with the required light and beacon mentioned, I con- 

sidei Long Island Channel a safe place to run for, in any gale, with a good steamer The 
passa D e round the eastern end of the island is much the be B t for ingress, as the sounds to the 
westward, formed by Goat Island, are rather too crooked for a long ship; however, tWmfeht 

he used, when considered desimble, on the outward passage. wever, me, might 

ls ,“ r r0Ck r D f r1 / in r th ,? fair " ay of the mual a PP r0 “h from the south-west towards the 
east po mt of Lorn Island. It lies about half a mile south-westward ofthe point, and is about one 
4 h, r r' am,1 ? lrtlle S ? ore ° f lhe lslanl1 ' h is culled the Carrig-na-budaloLb, and has as little as 
low w»7r ! “ l0W ' Wattr Ia ha “? ? ala " ‘he south-west it breaks a 

Under ordinary. circumstances it cannot be considered a danger for vessels of 

with a W if LoVw IT S !° S ‘ re !t a herlh in bad weather. It should be marked 
bu °y> ” Long Island Channel were made a packet station. 

, P th “ ® ater “nd s P ace to swing at the best anchorages in Lone Island Channel are 
hafbo™ rfSkul n?iml S r S ”^ ; l“1 'rT 7 “f 4 ‘ ha ‘ ' be dep ' h and s P ace ia ‘he well-sheltered 

SrCfaf 1S5S (Zit 

'T ,wa !; d fr n” Castle Island, on the east sideof the eastern 
Ssf cConf-iid rb - b,,t ! h ? r “ is ,1' ,ite enfficient breadth of entrance, neve” 

close!’* ’ tlle ““ p01n * 0f Lo "S being bold-to, it may be passk very 

^ W “ d Cha "” al “ d SM being 

^ in a «*• * haa «- 
da*em“7Tts e n£bwLfd°T ‘T""' *°T? 8 B “ aha «”> is free from anything 

, AQlee VjastJe “tad, and Sheep’s Head will come into view ; and 
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the point of the Mizen Head,. brought in line with the point of Three Castle Head,. or a little 
open of it, will lead up to the west entrance of Berehaven. At night, when steering in a course 
for the Mizen Head, it might be well to sight the Fastnet light on the starboard bow. . 

I consider the approach to Berehaven safer from the south-west, than from the west alon^the 
Dursey shore. 

Until a light or lights are placed at the west entrance of Berehaven, it could not be con- 
sidered prudent to run in at night for it from the oceau. 

The Dublin Ballast Office is now erecting a beacon on Ardnakinna point, at the west end of 
Bere Island, to distinguish the west entrance of the haven from au opening in the land 1| mile 
west of it, which has been mistaken for it, with bad consequences. 

The Harbour Rock, one-third of a mile inside the Narrows of the west entrance, and nearly 
in the fairway, must be considered a disadvantage. It has 11 feet.water over it at low-water 
springs, and is marked by a buoy on its south-east side; the fairest passage is on the east side 
of it. 

Berehaven is doubtless, a fine, capacious, and safe anchorage, and its west entrance, in 
daytime and clear weather, is sufficiently safe for a transatlantic steamer ; but to run for the 
said west entrance, at night I consider that moderately fair weather and lights are indis- 
. pensable. It has been urged, that if the west entrance be considered hazardous, the steamer 
might be taken round the east end of Bere Island. This alternative can certainly be availed of; 
but its value is much depreciated by the dangerous group of rocks called the Carrio-avaddra, 
which lie half a mile off its east point ; the said east point being, furthermore, low, shelving, 
and ill defined. 

When the mariner runs for the light on the Roancarrig islet (at the east side of the east 
entrance), it is difficult, at night, to know when to haul round these rocks ; for, although a 
perch has lately been placed on the principal rock. of the group, by the Dublin Ballast Office, 
yet it is very indistinct by day, and quite invisible at night. 

To render the passage round these Carrigavaddra rocks quite safe at night, a light-ship 
would be required, moored outside of them ; and the light on the Roancarrig might be subse- 
quently abolished. The holding-ground in Berehaven is good, beiug mud, and a sm all 
mixture of shell-sand. 

Valentia . — The approach from the ocean towards Valentia, is exceedingly well marked by 
the high bold rocks called the Skelligs, on the outermost of which (714 feet high) stand two 
lighthouses, respectively 372 feet and 175 feet above the sea, by Puffin Island and Bray 
Head. All the passages between the Skelligs, Lemon .Rock, and Puffin Island, are free from 
danger. 

On rounding Bray Head, and bringing the openings of Valentia Harbour into view, they are 
rendered of the most conspicuous and .unmistakeable character by Doulus Head, Beginnish 
Island (marked by a remarkable cone in its centre), and the lighthouse on Cromwell’s Fort 
Point. 

The inside of Valentia Harbour, in its various parts, is exceedingly well adapted for 
steamers of the largest dimensions, and the holding-ground is good — mud and sand. The 
only point that could be open to difference of opinion is, whether the entrance might be con- 
sidered quite safe to run for, under every circumstance of night and bad weather. During the 
five summer months that I was employed about Valentia, in the Admiralty Survey, there was 
no occasion on which I would have hesitated to take a powerful steamer in or out ; but under 
circumstances of north-west gale, and night, I would prefer more breadth, depth, and freedom 
from rocky fringes in the entrance; and I can conceive occasions of winter gales from north- 
west, at night, when it would be prudent to haul off, to await a favourable moment for taking 
the entrance. 

A small harbour-light, placed on the Harbour Rock, and another on the backland of 
Valentia Island, near the old Glebe-house, to be brought into line, on passing the Narrows, 
would be useful in taking the entrance at night. 

A rock, with 14 feet water at low-water springs, lies inside die entrance, between the Perch 
Rock and Beginnish Island; it is a little to the eastward of the fairway, and should be 
buoyed. 

Taking into consideration the width of the eastern entrance of Berehaven (more especially if 
the Carrigavaddra rocks were marked with a light-ship), which can be availed of when con- 
sidered necessary, I scarcely think that the entry of Valentia can be considered altogether as 
safe, under circumstances of very bad weather, especially at night ; and in case of engines 
breaking down, or other damage to efficiency, Bantry Bay, iu its upper parts, affords safety 
and refuge, which cannot be said of Dingle Bay. 

Tarlert . — The approach to the Shannon is considered good. In coming from the west- 
ward and south-westward, the Blasket Islands (especially the Tiraught Rock) and Brandon 
Mountain (3127 feet high), make an excellent landfall in daytime. A light placed on the 
Foze Rock, if practicable, would be of great service; if impracticable, it might be placed on 
the Tiraught, which, in some respects, as regards the approach to the Shannon, might be a 
more advantageous position ; as, kept just open, north of the Northern Blasket, called Innis- 
tooskert, it would take a ship clear of the Brandon land, and lead up in the direction of Loop 
Head Light and the fairway of the Shannon. 

On near approach to the entrance of the Shannon, Loop Head, with its light, will be a fine 
object to run for ; and I consider that there are no circumstances of bad weather, after making 
the light, to prevent a steamer boldly running up the entrance, as the light on Kilcradaan 
Point will soon come into view. Any danger that exists (Kilsteffeen Bank, 4 fathoms, breaks 
heavily in winter gales) may be avoided whilst these lights are in sight, by the guidance of 



Replies to Queries. 
(Not.) ' 

Lieut. Church, R.N. 
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Replies to Queries. 

(N°- !•) 

Lieut. Church, R.N. 



tlie Admiralty chart ; and the same may he said of the passage from Kilcradaan Point up to 
Tarbert Light. 

The shoal extending from the south shore, called Beal Bar, has been regarded as a danger, 
and sailing vessels have been wrecked thereon, but it cannot be considered as lying in the way 
of a well-conducted steamer; and "the narrows” between Rinana Shoal, off Scattery Island, 
and Carrig Island Shoal, on the south side, is sufficiently wide for the largest steamer, directed 
by a light in advance and rear. 

The tides run very strong, from outside Kilcradaan Point up to Tarbert, and require study 
and attention; but with the aid of the lights, Admiralty chart, and local knowledge, the noc- 
turnal approach to Tarbert is, in my estimation, sufficiently safe. 

On malting Loop Head light, I consider that running for the entrance of the Shannon, in a 
heavy winter gale at night, is a safer undertaking than running for any of the previously-men- 
tioned places, except Cork, because under such circumstances, space of entrance and a straight 
course are of great value with a towering Atlantic sea following. Immediately on passing the 
gorge of the Shannon at Kilcradaan Point, very fair anchorage may be had, if necessary, at 
Carrigaholt. 

Not being acquainted with the navigation of Liverpool, I cannot compare these harbours 
with it; but judging from its features as shown in the chart, and by what experience I have 
had of St. George’s Channel, as compared with the west coast of Ireland, I should say that if 
the entrance of Liverpool were situated where these western harbours are, that it would be 
approachable only in the finest possible weather. And I, moreover, consider that any of these 
harbours, were they in the English Channel, would be considered safe and of great value. 

The exit from any of them must be considered always safe with a powerful steamer, in any 
weather in which headway could be made, if outside. 

4. Bound to Cork, the first light to make would, at present, be Cape Clear ; but when the 
Fastnet light is exhibited, it will be the first light, to make for; next, the light on Old Head of 
Kinsale ; finally, the light on Roche’s Point, east side of entrance of the harbour. There is a 
light-vessel moored off the point of the Spitbank, inside the harbour ; I believe it is in contem- 
plation, at the Dublin Ballast Office, to substitute for it a lighthouse on screw piles. 

Bound to Long Island Channel, the first light to make for would be the Fastnet, when 
exhibited. The light at the entrance of Crookhaven would also come into view on the bearing 
of north, magnetic, and would from thence be visible up to Long Island. 

Bound to Berehaven, there is no sea light at present to be sighted, unless it was considered 
prudent to go somewhat out of the course to sight, the Fastnet light, when exhibited. On 
coming up abreast Sheep’s Plead, the light on the Roancarrig Islet (east side of east entrance 
of Berehaven) will come into view. 

Bound to Valentia, the Skellig lights would first be sighted, respectively 372 feet and 
175 feet above the sea; and after rounding Bray Head and opening the entrance of Valentia, 
of Reenadrolaun Point, the light at Cromwell’s Fort Point, west side of entrance, would come 
first into view at the bearing of south-east. It is eclipsed in the bearing of north-west, in which 
direction it leads clear of Reenadrolaun Point ; it is visible from that bearing, round the com- 
pass, by the eastward ; and, after passing into the entrance of the harbour, is eclipsed again in 
a direction to clear the Harbour Rock (marked with a perch) on its eastern side. 

Bound to Tarbert, the first light to make would be Loop Head ; next, that in Kilcradaan 
Point ; finally, the light at Tarbert Point. In daylight the Blaskets and Brandon Mountain 
would first be sighted. 

For a Transatlantic steamer, I consider a light on the Foze or Tiraught rocks to be indis- 
pensable. 

5. At Cork Harbour there is no wharf, except, that belonging to the Admiralty, at Haul- 
bowline Island, alongside of which a vessel of such draught could lay always afloat. At 
Passage there are two private wharves, alongside of which a steamer drawing 19J feet might 
be afloat at high water about the spring tides, with the bottom of soft mud under her. One 
of these belongs to Messrs. Brown, forming the outside of their dry dock, 200 feet, long, to be 
lengthened to 300 feet.; it is built of limber. At the half-breadth of a large steamer, outside 
this wharf, there is about 10 feet water at low-water springs. It is liable to be often occupied 
by vessels under repairs, therefore the charge for wharfage might be high. 

The other private wharf belongs to the Cork Steam-Ship Company, built of stone ; at ha lf 
the breadth of a very large steamer outside it, there is 11 or 12 feet water, at low-water 
springs; but the depth, at its northern end, and the level of the bottom, has suffered lately 
from rubbish washed from the works of the Cork and Passage Railway, the terminus thereof 
being at this wharf. At this wharf the steamers of the Cork Steam-Ship Company, from 
700 tons to 800 tons, 14 feet draft, and upwards of 200 feet long, sometimes stop on arrival, 
to await sufficient rise of tide in the upper channel towards Cork. I think it possible that a 
steamer drawing 19J feet might be afloat, at high-water neaps, alongside this last-mentioned 
wharf. 

These wharves are in a very well-sheltered and safe position, and the anchorage outside 
them, off the town of Passage, is good for a ship of any magnitude and draft. I must add, 
however, that the passage of large steamers, from the" Outer roads ” of Cork Harbour, up to 
Passage, is sometimes subject to much embarrassment at night from the great number of 
vessels generally at anchor. Obstruction from this cause is much complained of by the 
masters of steamers, and they find it necessary often to slacken the speed. 

There are no floating-docks in Cork Harbour, and I am not aware that there are any such, 
or wharves, at present contemplated, that would be likely to afford accommodation to Atlantic 
steamers. 
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_Ther e are no wharves or docks at any other of the wharves mentioned, alongside of which Replies to Queries. 
such a steamer could lie. I am not aware of any being in contemplation. (No. l.) 

The pier of Valentia Island is only fit for coasters, and they are a-ground at half tide. T -. r T“\ „ „ 

There is a small jetty at Tarbert, but it is fit only for boats. W Chwck > Rir - 

6. At Cork, during the period that the Admiralty wharf at Haulbowline Island, or the 
private wharves at Passage, might be occupied, the anchorage outside them is of the best 
description for a steamer of the greatest size ; and the mails, passengers, &c., could be landed 
or embarked with facility in all weathers. 

The anchorage at Long Island Channel, Berehaven, and Valentia is very good and smooth; 
and mails, passengers, &c., could be landed by boats in all weathers. 

At Tarbert, the anchorage is not so good and smooth ; and landing by boats, in bad weather, 
is more difficult than at the other places, owing to the disturbance caused by the strength of the 
tides. 



At Long Island Channel, although it is possible to land by boats in all weathers on the 
rocks, yet there is nothing whatever, at present, in the shape of a jetty or landing-place ; not 
even a cleared or level space through the rocks, down to low-water mark ; therefore walking 
over them is very difficult. But in the north-west corner of Skull Harbour a pier has recently, 
been built, by the Board of Works, extending outside low-water mark of spring-tides, at which 
boats and small craft could land mails, passengers, and light cargo in all weathers. 

7. At Cork Harbour, all repairs could be had at present to steamers up to 13 feet light 
draft, of either wood or iron ; but it would be difficult to administer repairs to the bottom of a 
vessel that could not be lightened to 13 feet draft, as there is no dry dock at present sufficiently 
large or deep to admit her, and the greatest rise of spring tides above the average low-water 
level is not more than 13 feet. 

The present dimensions of Messrs. Brown’s dry dock at Passage, are 246 feet long, 38 feet 
width of gate, and capable of floating in a vessel of 13 feet draft at high water of ordinary 
springs. I understand that it is the intention of Messrs. Brown to extend the dimensions of the 
dock to 336 feet in length, giving a width of dock-gate of 65 feet, and sufficient depth to carry 
18 feet water over the blocks at high water of ordinary spring tides. 

They consider that this enlargement may be completed by the end of next summer ; but 
that I consider doubtful. The professed object of this enlargement is said to be to enable 
them to take in any of the large Atlantic steamers that might hereafter be obliged to put into 
Cork for repairs. 

All repairs to boilers or machinery could be performed by parties at Cork, at, I believe, as 
low prices as in the Clyde, at Liverpool, or London. An iron screw steamer of about 800 tons 
(“Pelican”) was last year launched at Cork; all her parts- — boilers, machinery, &c., were 
made on the spot ; she has been well reported of since. 

Supplies of all kinds can be had at Cork, Passage, or Queenstown. A limited amount of 
storage at the two latter places ; plenty at Cork. Sufficient accommodation of every kind for 
passengers. 

The steamer might take coal in alongside the wharf at Haulbowline, if permitted by the 
Admiralty ; or she might take coal in alongside the Cork Company’s wharf at Passage, if it 
were allowable to take the ground, being waterborne 11 feet or 12 feet; or from colliers 
brought alongside, whilst at anchor. 

At none ot the other harbours could repairs be had for boilers or machinery ; nor could 
shipwrights’ repairs be had, except in the Shannon, and in a very small degree, at 
Berehaven. 

At present there is no storage accommodation to be had at Long Island Channel, Berehaven 
or Valentia ; but there are corn-stores of large size at Tarbert, the owners of which might pro- 
bably be glad to turn them to profitable account. 

Supplies of all kinds of fresh provision — bread, vegetables, &c., could be had at all the 
western ports, except wine and groceries, in large quantities ; which, however, could be readily 
supplied by parties at Cork, at but little expense of carriage. 

Water in large quantity is not readily or quickly obtained at Valentia or Tarbert, nor at 
Long Island Channel, but.it is easily procured at the north-east part of Skull Harbour; and 
watering is not difficult at Berehaven. 

A small amount of accommodation could be had for passengers at Skull; none at Lo no- 
rland Channel ; accommodation for a considerable number at Berehaven ; for a few at 
Valentia; for a good number at Tarbert. Plenty of accommodation would soon be created at 
any of these places, if there was a regular demand for it. 

The coaling at all these western ports would probably be best done alongside a hulk kept 
moored for the purpose. 

8. At Cork, the price of coal adapted for steaming is now about 15 j. per ton. The Cork 
Steam-Ship Company now pay that price to a contractor for Newport coals; but I must add 
that the cost of labour, unloading and loading, together with dues, makes it stand about. 
16s. 6 d. per ton delivered on board. 

There are parties at Bantry who would now contract to supply the best Newport coals at 
Berehaven, at 16s. per ton ; and, if very large quantities were required, perhaps a shilling less. 
Unloading and loading would raise the price again, but not so much as at Cork, as labour in 
the west is very cheap, and there are no dues. 

There is no coal used at present at Long Island Channel or Skull. Turf is the fuel used, 
but I have no doubt there would be no want of contractors to supply coal at Long Island, at 
as low a price as at Berehaven. 

At Valentia, turf is the general fuel used ; but there are occasional cargoes of coal brought 
for the use of the steam-engines belonging to the slate quarries, by vessels that take the manu- 
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Replies to Queries. factured slabs to England. The coal freights from Cardiff to Valenlia have been, for the last 
( No: l .) four years, 6s. per ton. At Cardiff, the price of the best steaming coal (Duffey) is 9s. per ton; 

lieut. Church R.JV. which makes it stand 15s. at Yalentia, independent of labour there; 

There is but little Welsh coal brought to the Shannon ; Scotch coal is chiefly used ; they, 
prefer that from Troon, which is used in the steamers that ply on the Shannon. I am told 
that the average price of Scotch coal through the year, in the Shannon, is about 13s; to 14s. 
per ton. 

The freights of coal from the Welsh ports to the south-west coast of Ireland are generally 
2s. per ton higher in winter than summer. 

The greater number of vessels that bring coal from Wales to the. south-west ports of 
Ireland, go back in ballast; some few get outward cargoes of grain, or used formerly to get 
■*" them, before the failure of the potato. I cannot say what difference of price of coal might 

be, “ should the supply required for a packet station greatly exceed the back freight,” but I 
consider that from 15s. to 16s. per ton may be calculated as the general average price of good 
steaming coal, at all the ports of the south-west of Ireland. 

9. Between Cork and Dublin the railway is now working ; there is but a very short portion 
unfinished of the line, near the Cork terminus. The Cork and Bandon railway will soon be 
complete. There is extensive communication by carriers, several times a-week, with the prin- 
cipal towns of the county of Cork, also with Limerick and Waterford. Besides the mail and 
day coaches lo the various towns, there is much passenger traffic by Bianconi’s cars. 

The communication by Cork and Passage Railway. Railway to Dublin and Bandon, for 
mails, passengers, goods, &c., in rapidity, security from loss or injury, and in expense, is said 
to be on an equality with the English lines. 

There are no manufacturing districts, at least none worthy of the name, in the south of 
Ireland; but flax mills are now in course of erection, on a large scale, near Cork. 

The present intercourse inland from Long, Island Channel; or rather Skull, is but a daily 
mail car to Skibbereen, and the carriage of agricultural produce in a primitive manner. The 
people interested in the Cork and Bandon Railway have of late been discussing the subject of 
extending the line from Bandon, westward. The most favourable line of country for it is 
along the course of the Bandon river, and from thence in a direction towards the head of 
Dunmanus Bay. From a few miles eastward of the head of Dunmanus Bay, they talk of the 
possibility of extending the line to any port that might be selected for a packet station in the 
county of Cork. In the present condition of the country, without a packet station, there is little 
chance of such a work being done by private enterprise ; if would not pay. From Long Island 
Channel, or Skull, there would be some engineering difficulties in carrying a line of railroad 
round Mount Gabriel, &c., towards the head of Dunmanus Bay. 

From Berehaven, the communication with the interior is confined to the daily mail on 
horseback, to and from Bantry, and the carriage of butter, &c., in carts to Cork. 

The people who talk of a railway to Berehaven suppose it to join the proposed extension of 
the Bandon line, a few miles inland from the head of Dunmanus Bay. Some proprietors of 
the land along this line propose to give it, free of cost. 

The line of country everywhere eastward of Berehaven, round the head of Bantry Bay, and 
towards the proposed extension of the Bandon line, appears to be of a very formidable cha- 
racter to run a rail through, being mountainous and rugged ; and the bights of Adrigole, 
Glengariff, &c., run deep into. the mountains from Bantry Bay. 

The communication and intercourse with the interior from Yalentia is - at present much the 
same as at Berehaven. There is, however, a little more commerce, caused by the slate quarry 
establishment of Yalentia, which employs about 300 men. 

There are at present no means of travelling from Valentia towards the interior, except the 
mail or hired car. The country through which the talked-of line of rail would run, in case of 
getting a packet station, appears mountainous and difficult. 

From Tarbert there is a tolerably level line of road to Limerick. Mail and passenger cars 
travel along the said road daily. 

Pilots . — There are 118 authorized “ Branch Pilots ” for Cork, of these 21 belong to Kinsale. 
There are seven or eight fast pilot cutters, of from 40 to 70 tons, belonging to parties at 
Queenstown, which are manned by the branch pilots. Some of these cutters are always 
hovering in the offing, between Cape Clear and the Old Head of Kinsale. These pilots are 
considered skilful, but have little experience in the manoeuvring of steamers. 

There are four pilot-hookers, and many whaleboats belonging to Crookhaven, the fishermen 
of which place are all pilots (but have no authority) from Crookhaven and Long Island 
Channel. They are hardy men, and some of them are tolerably skilful, and are always on the 
look-out from Brow Head, for vessels making the land between the Mizen Head and Cape 
Clear. The hookers often cruise at the distance of seven or eight leagues west-south-west of 
the Mizen Head. 

At Berehaven there are no professed pilots ; but several fishing hookers belong to the place, 
and are often to be met outside, southward of Blackbull Head. The men are good pilots for 
Berehaven. 

At Valentia, the population employ themselves very little in fishing, and -it is rare to meet 
them outside. At Portmagee (west end of Valentia), there are some fishing-boats and canoes 
to be met with outside occasionally, but at no great distance from the land. There are a’ 
few men who profess to be pilots, dwelling on the island of Beginnish, at east side of Valentia 
entrance. The principal man is named Connell ; knows the place well enough, and is accus- 
tomed to take vessels in and out, but cannot be expected to understand the manoeuvring of a 
large steamer . They keep a look-out from the land for the approach of vessels. 

There are many pilots belonging to the Shannon, but they are chiefly to be found between 
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Tarbert and Limerick. There are, however, some “Western pilots,” who live at .Kilbaha, Replies io Queries. 
about three miles east of Loop Head, inside the mouth of the Shannon. They keep alook-ont (No.i.) 
for vessels that make signal for pilot, and rise canoes made of canvas stretched over a frame- T , „ „ 

work of ash, and will launch and go to sea in weather in which no ordinary boat of woqd could ’ ‘ 

live. 

Dunmanus Bay . — The facility of approach from the offing towards the bay of Dunmanus 
is as free from danger as the approach towards any of the previously-mentioned places. A 
-course being steered Jin .for the Mizen Head, in moderately clear weather, the Fastnet light 
might be sighted on the starboard bow. But I think it would be found necessary, in case of 
this place being adopted for a packet station, that a sea-light should be placed on Three Castle 
.Head. A light-ship moored off the extremity of the sunken rocks which extend to the distance 
of three cables’ length west-north-west from Carberry Island ; and a small harbour-light on £ 

Mannion Island, on the north side of Dunbeacon Harbour, at head of the bay. 

With such lights I consider that a steamer, conducted by a person with a correct knowledge 
of it, might, under all circumstances, run up Dunmanus Bay, to Dunbeacon Harbour at its 
bead. 

The land about the Mizen Head is very remarkable, and, being once seen, easily recollected 
again. Likewise Three Castle Head, and Sheep Head, forming the entrance of Dunmanus 
.Bay. 

The Mizen Head, with its signal-tower, and a little inland of said tower, the well known 
Mizen Peak, 760 feet high ; Three Castle Head, 370 feet high, also remarkable from the 
westward by the three small ruined castles of Dunlough, in a hollow near its summit; and 
Sheep Head, a sharp, well-defined sloping point, rising to the height of 790 feet, and crowned 
also by a signal tower, are good objects to look out for, as, coming in from the southward, they 
stand out in bold relief from each other, and from the backland of Bantry Bay, remarkable 
also by the flattish-topped mountain called Hungry Hill, 2250 feet high. 

Westward from Three Castle Plead, at the distance of 'four cables’ length, is a rock with 
16 feet water ; and westward from Sheep Head, one and a half cable length, lies a rock with 
21 feet at low-water springs] both of which break in very bad weather. These rocks cannot be 
considered as rendering the entrance of Dunmanus Bay dangerous, as there is no necessity to 
approach these heads too close, the breadth of the entrance between Three Castle Head and 
Sheep Head being three miles, with a. regular depth of 32 fathoms. 

Midway into the entrance of this bay a steamer might be boldly run in all weathers, in which 
the land could be distinguished at the distance of a couple of miles ; and likewise boldly run 
up it, keeping rather along the northern shore. 

On getting sight of Carbery Island (seven sea miles inside the entrance, and 58 feet high), 
by day, or the light-ship (which ought, to be moored off the breaker thereof) by night, a 
course steered midway between Carbery Island and the northern shore (on which stands a 
modern turret, built by Lord Bandon) will be perfectly safe for a steamer in any weather, the 
passage there being nearly a mile wide, with a depth of 18 and 19 fathoms. 

On passing Carbery Island the ocean sea will rapidly decrease, and by continuing on the 
same course, and bringing Three Castle Head in one with the northern extreme of Carbery 
Island, these unmistakeable objects, kept thus in line, will take the vessel in the middle of the 
fairway, between two sunk rocky patches, three miles and a half above Carbery Island, and abreast 
the old square castle of Dunbeacon on the southern shore. These patches lie at about one- 
third the apparent breadth of the bay in this part, from each shore, and the fairway lies between 
them, being about three cables’ length wide, with a depth of 9^ fathoms and 10 fathoms. On 
the southern patch is 14 feet, and on the northern 6 feet water, at low-water springs ; they 
ought to be buoyed. The old castle of Dunbeacon (on south shore), in line with the ragged 
part of Mount Gabriel, is a cross-mark for both. At night the proposed light on Three 
Castle Head, kept a little to the left of proposed light-ship off Carbery Island, would lead in 
the fairway between them. 

On passing these patches, a slight alteration of thecourse will direct the vessel’s head towards 
Dunbeacon Harbour, at the head of the bay. 

The entrance of this little. harbour of Dunbeacon is about one and a half cable wide, with a 
depth of 6 fathoms. 

At the anchorage there is a clear space of about one cable in length, north and south; and 
two cables east and west, with more than 20 feet water at low-water springs; good muddy 
bottom, where a steamer drawing 19$ feet might be always afloat, if riding at moorings. 

This little harbour is much narrowed on the south side by “ Murphy’s Rocks,” awash at 
low-water springs. They might, however, be turned to account, as the foundation of a pier, 
having deep water (16 feet and 17 feet) on their harbour side. If the place were much fre- 
quented, and no pier built on these rocks, it would be necessary to mark them with a perch, as 
well as another rock in the north-eastern part of the harbour called Carrigaroanty. 

In this little harbour of Dunbeacon a vessel will be in smoothness and .security in any gale 
from the westward. I .have been riding there in very heavy gales, in a small cutter, and 
found it quite secure. The .only wind .in which the anchor started was in heavy gales from 
south-east, coming in violent gusts over Mount Corrin, which overlooks the harbour. 

There is no wharf at which a vessel of any kind could lie, at Dunbeacon,; but landing, with 
.boats, can always be made in the worst weather. 

No means of repairs, of any kind, could be had at the place. 

At present, supplies of all kinds are scanty ; but plenty could be had from the town of 
Bantry, six miles distant overland. There is no accommodation whatever for passengers. 

A little storage might be had at ;the north-east side of the harbour. Watering is easy. 
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Replies to Queries. Coal might be supplied by contract, I should think, at about the same price as at Berehaven, 
l j ) viz., 16s. per ton. There is no coal used at the place at present. 

Lieut. Church, R.N. At present there is but little intercourse with the interior. No post-office nearer than 
’ ’ Bantry. 

A few of the Crookhaven pilots have a knowledge of Dunmanus Bay, but not very much to 
be trusted to. I consider, however, that a stranger could take a steamer up the bay into safety 
at Dunbeacon, under the guidance of the Admiralty chart, when published. 

The chief advantages of Dunbeacon harbour, as a packet station, would consist in the facility 
and safety of entrance of Dunmanus Bay (with a steamer) in all weathers in which the -land 
could be discerned at the distance of a couple of miles; and in the safety of running (with a 
steamer) up or down it. And also, that the line of country between Dunbeacon and Bandon 
* is more favourable for making a railway, than the country inland of Long Island Channel, 
Berehaven, or V alentia. 

The disadvantages I consider to be, th»t if Dunbeacon were made a packet station, that 
sailing vessels would have to resort to it ; and that the difficulty of beating against adverse 
winds, up or down the bay of Dunmanus, is exceedingly great, especially with square-rigged 
vessels ; and furthermore, that outside the rocky patches previously described as lying at each 
side of the bay, abreast of Dunbeacon Castle, the water is too deep for convenient anchorage 
for merchant vessels; and in winter time there is not complete security in coming °to 
an anchor in the bay in all winds from the westward ; so that sailing vessels, if obliged to 
anchor, might be forced to slip their cable and run back to Dunbeacon for security. I have 
known a square-rigged vessel make three attempts to beat from Dunbeacon to sea before she 
succeeded. On two occasions, getting under way early in the morning, night came on with 
bad weather before she could clear the heads, and was forced to run back to Dunbeacon for 
security. 

The inland position of Dunbeacon may probably also be considered a disadvantage, in a 
place likely to become a naval and military station ; and, in capacity of size and depth, it 
cannot be regarded as worthy of equal estimation with the other western ports, as the site of a 
great establishment. 



Lieut. R. VP. Risk, 
R.N. 



Lieutenant JR. W. Risk, R.N. 



Cork, 

Long Island (near Cape Clear), 
Berehaven (Bantry Bay), 



Valenti a, 

. Tarbert (River Shannon), 
Galway. 



^ 

Cork.— The advantages are, in my opinion, in favour of the first-named port, on the 
following grounds : — 

1st. It can be entered in all weathers, at all times, day or night, and is easy of access. 

2nd. The soundings on the south coast of Ireland can be more depended on for confirming 
your reckoning, should weather or unforeseen circumstances place you in doubt of vour 
position. J 

3rd. Should you be in doubt of your position, to attempt to run for any port on the west 
coast of Ireland would be attended with the most imminent risk in .the prevailing westerly 

gales in the winter season on such an iron-bound coast. J 

' lit 1 ^ T ° Weat ^ Cr t ^ at * s subjected to would prevent the mails being landed by day or 

5. In Queenstown Harbour and Passage, wharves are capable of being constructed to allow 
vessels of any draught of water to lay alongside at all times of tide. 

6th. The city of Cork has several foundries for repair of engines, boilers, besides the 
Government factory at Haulbowline, Queenstown, which might be made available in cases of 
necessity. There are slips and building yards on the banks of the Lee, and one patent slip 
capable of hauling up a vessel of large tonnage. 1 

7th. There are railroads from Passage to Cork, and from thence to Dublin direct. 

8th. I do no think the freight of coals would be materially altered, or that it would much 
exceed the back freight, which may reasonably be expected to increase from the average of 
late years, the average price of coals there at present being 18s. a ton. 

Long Island.— A place only to be run for, in my humble opinion, in fine clear weather 
ana not at all adapted in any respect as a packet station. 

Berehaven (Bantry Bay).— The advantages of this port are, it is a most capacious and 
excellent harbour with good holding ground. 

o”? a? i!^ S ant ^ P assen § ers could in all weathers be landed day or nioht. 

3rd. Although easy of access, when the exact position of the ship°is known, still, should 
circumstances prevent your obtaining that, it would be highly dangerous to run for Berehaven 
in a heavy gale m thick weather. 

4th. At present there are neither railroads, docks, wharves, or any means to expedite the 
conveyance of mails, passengers, and goods from that port to the capital. 

5th. There are no means of any kind for the repairs or maintenance of the packets and their 
engines, boilers, and machinery in general. 1 

6 J- Coal “» 1 . bel ieve, difficult to be obtained, as all that is imported is for the working of 
the copper mines in the neighbourhood. 

advantages of this port are, that it is a most secure harbour when in, and 
the mails could be landed at all times. 

2nd. In strong gales from the westward there is such a sea thrown into the bay, that the 
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narrow entrance of the harbour of V alentia is a perfect mass of breakers from one point to 
the other, which renders vessels quite unmanageable, and has been the loss of several with the 
whole of their crews. In entering with an ebb tide, you are placed in great danger of going 
on the rocks, from the tide catching the vessel on either bow. 

3rd. The difficulty of entering at night is also much increased by the position of the light- 
house, which, from its close proximity to the vessel when passing, totally blinds all on deck, 
and in the most critical period of the passage. 

4th. Should you miss the port, it would be at great risk of the machinery to attempt to get 
out of the bay with the mountainous seas that roll into it, and should the machinery fail, total 
loss of the vessel would be inevitable, as the bay to the eastward affords no other shelter. 

5th. The back freight is so small from the neighbourhood of Cahirciveen, Dingle, and 
Valentia, that the freightage of coals would be much greater than at Cork. 

6th. There are no conveniences at this port for repairs and maintenance of packets, and their 
engines, boilers, and machinery in general. ,, 

7th. Little or no coals can be obtained at any price. 

8th. There are no docks or railroads at or near Valentia. 

Tarbert {Shannon ). — The advantage that this port has over any other on the west coast is, 
that, from the formation of the isthmus it afford capabilities of making wet and dry docks, with 
piers capable of admitting any size steamers at all times and tides. 

2nd. Should you by any unforeseen circumstances not make the entrance of the Shannon in 
westerly gales, you would not be placed in the extreme danger subjected to in making 
Valentia; but still it is open to the same objections as before stated, viz., the risk attending 
any vessel running so confidently for such a coast as the west of Ireland, as would be necessary 
to ensure the punctuality that would be expected, and is now accomplished by the Liverpool 
and South of England packets. 

3rd. Coals, at present, are difficult to be procured, except from Limerick. As regards the 
back freight, it would depend so much on the renewal of file Limerick exports, which have 
been so much influenced by the potato disease of late years that I could not give any opinion. 

4tl>. Prom the great strength of tide which runs during the springs (7 knots) and with a 
heavy gale, you could not ensure the landing or receiving of the mails at all times. 

5th. At present there is no direct communication with the capital (Dublin) nearer than 
Limerick. 

6th. There ate no convenieucies at this port at present for the means of repairs and mainte- 
nance of the packets, boilers, engines, and machinery in general. 

Galway . — There is less danger in running for that bay from an Atlantic voyage than any 
other port on the west coast of Ireland. 

2nd. The sheltered part of the roadstead is small, but good holding ground. 

3rd. The mails could not be landed in all weathers without risk. P 

4th. There is a fine wet dock and pier, neither of which are accessible except at high water, 
and the former, from its narrow entrance, will not admit the description of vessels spoken of as 
transatlantic packets. 

5th. At present there are, I believe, no foundries capable of repairing boilers and the 
machinery of the packets. 

6th. Coals are to be procured, but at present at high prices, and I could give no competent 
opinion as regards the back freight on the probable price of coals. 

■ 7th. As regards the communication by rail with the capital, I believe it will at no distant 
period be complete. 

I have endeavoured as far as in my humble power to answer the queries put to me by your 
Circular of the 11th November, and can assure your Lordship, for the information of the 
Transatlantic Packet Station Commissioners, that having seen a great deal of the southern and 
western coast of Ireland, I shall always feel happy and proud as far as it is in my power to 
answer any further queries that the Commissioners might think proper to put to me. 



Lieutenant E. E. Tumour, R.N. 

1. Cork. 

2. The advantages I conceive of establishing a Transatlantic Packet Station in Cork Har- 
bour would be — First, that it is a harbour which can be made and entered at any time of tide, 
and in any weather, day or night. Secondly, passengers and mails could be landed or 
embarked at all times of tide and in any weather. 

3. Vessels bound up the St. George’s Channel from the American continent usually make 
Cape Clear as their first landfall ; and the distance from thence to Cork Harbour, in compa- 
rison to proceeding on to Liverpool, would be a great saving ; besides the facility of making 
and entering the former in any weather when land could be approached with safety, having the 
fine light on the Old Head of Kinsale, and Roche’s Light at the entrance of the harbour, as 
guides. Fogs are not so prevalent either, on the west coast of Ireland, as they are on the 
English coast, as fai* as I have experienced; and Cork Harbour could be entered at any time 
of tide, and in any weather, when the banks off Liverpool could not be approached. The only 
danger from Cape Clear to Roche’s Light is the Damot Rock, which has a buoy near it, and 
is situate about 4^ miles from Roche’s Point, and three-quarters of a mile from Robert Head. 
The channel, up to the anchorage off Queenstown, from Roche’s Light, is marked by buoys 
on either side, besides a light-vessel moored off the Spit, off Spike Island. 

4. Cape Clear. The light on which it is intended shall be removed to the Fastnet Rock, 
situate about 5 miles W. ^ S. from the Cape, and will be a far better position for it, not being 
so liable to be affected by haze. 



Replies to Queries. 

(No- 1.) 

Lieut. R. W. Risk, 
R.N. 



* 



Lieut. E. E. Tumour , 
R.N. 
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Reeliebto Queries. 5 . At Queenstown, Cork Harbour, I conceive a pier might be run out a short distance, 
‘ J and vessels of 19^ feet draught could lay alongside afloat at low-water spring tides, and land 
Lieut, E.E. Tumour, or embark mails, passengers, and goods, and .in any weather. Passage, Cork Harbour, has 
■R.N. equal facilities for being made a packet station, as vessels of 19| feet and upwards draught can 
go 'up at all times of tide to Passage, off which is very deep water ; and it has this advantage 
over Queenstown, that there is never any swell off Passage, when, with a south-east or 
southerly gale, and an ebb tide, there would be a bubble off Queenstown. There is a 
dock at Passage, but not calculated for very large packets, but docks could be constructed ; 
and there is a railroad to Cork from thence, and another from Cork to Dublin, &c- 

6 . The anchorage is excellent off Queenstown, and a landing-pier is only required to be 
made to enable mails and passengers to be landed and embarked; at present boats cannot, in 
all weathers, land or communicate with the shipping. At Passage the anchorage is good, 
and no difficulty to be apprehended in landing or embarking mails and passengers at any 
time. 

7. I do not know where the repairs and maintenance of packets, their engines, boilers, &c., 
could be made good at Queenstown, unless an arrangement was made with the Government 
Dockyard at Haulbowline. 

I do not know what storehouses, or accommodation for passengers, could be found either at 
Queenstown or Passage, at present ; but I should imagine, wherever the packet station is esta- 
blished, these matters would soon be satisfactorily arranged. Coal-stores, in like manner, 
could be made ; and if a pier was constructed for the packet to lay alongside, the coals could 
of course easily be brought to the vessel. 

8 . This is a question upon which I cannot give an opinion. 

9. There is a railroad from Passage to Cork, and railroads from thence to Dublin, Limerick, 
Waterford, Belfast, and one nearly completed to Galway, and others projected. There are 

f ackets from Cork to Dublin, Bristol, and London, and from Dublin to Holyhead, &c. ; and 
should imagine arrangements might be made so as to ensure the transmission of mails, 
passengers, and goods, with safety and rapidity, from Cork to any part of the United Kingdom! 
As regards the expense, 1 am quite unable to form any estimate. 



1. Tarbert. 

2. I do not know what advantages could be derived by establishing a Transatlantic Packet 
Station at Tarbert, to counterbalance the disadvantages at present existing, viz., strong tides 
bad anchorage, and great difficulty of landing or embarking mails, passengers, and goods, at 
all times and in all weathers. 

3. There is no difficulty in reaching Tarbert Roads, after having made the Loop, and 
much less, I shpuld imagine, than making Liverpool, and the water is deep all the way from 
Loop Head to Tarbert; care being taken to avoid Beal Land and the Stailroad Land, after 
passing Kileradan Head. 

4. The Skellig Lights, and then Loop Head. 

5. At present there is a small pier erected for the river boats to land and embark their 
passengers and goods ; but at certain periods of tide and weather, these have to be warped out 
in a lighter some distance from the pier, to enable the steam-boat to embark them. I should 
think, unless a floating dock or a long pier could be constructed from where the present pier 
is towards the S.E., so as to enable a packet at' all times to lay alongside afloat, that neither 
mails, passengers, goods, or coals could be landed or embarked with safety and certainty at all 
times; indeed, I know it would be impracticable at certain periods of tide and in rough 
weather. Inside the Island of Foynes, I should imagine it would be far easier to construct a 
landing place and dock. The water is deep there ; never affected by any winds. Entrance 
though narrow, being easy. A light would be necessary at nighttime. 

6 . I do not consider the anchorage good, neither could mails, passengers, or goods be landed 
conveniently, or embarked at all times. 

7. There are none at present, but no more difficulty in erecting all these necessary build- 
ings, &c., at Tarbert, than at any other port. 

8 . I never purchased coals at Tarbert, and cannot give an opinion upon this subject. 

9. At present, the only mode of communicating with the interior, is by the river boats to 
Limerick, every other day in winter and once a day in summer, and there is a mail car. 

I know not if any railroad is in contemplation, but I believe, at Foynes, it was once in contem-' 
plation to construct a railroad, so as to communicate with all parts of Ireland. 



1. Galway. 

2. The advantages of establishing a Transatlantic 'Packet Station at Galway would be 

hirst, a great saying of time in the transmission of mails and passengers, as the voyage would 
be considerably lessened. Secondly, it is a port which can be made at any season, night or 
day, neither tides nor weather causing any hindrance. 

3. It would be as easy for a vessel to make the Skellig Lights, or the Loop Head Light, 
asLape Llear, the Lizard, or any other light, and the coast is quite bold dll the -way from the 
Blaskets to the Arran Isles, and so up Galway Bay to the anchorage. There is a light 
on Arran Island, which I believe it is in contemplation to remove to a better situation, and 
there is another light on Mutton Island which points out the anchorage. Should a vessel be 
dnyen too far to the northward to make the Skellig Lights, there would be Loop Head Light 
and blyne Head Lights, which latter could not be mistaken for any other. The dangers in 
approaching the anchorage at the head of the bay are the Marquinta Rock, which has a 
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buoy on it, and a rock on the port hand, which has a perch upon it. But the bearings of the l 
light on Mutton Island will take a vessel clear of either, and I have ran up in all kinds of 
weather, day and night, by it, and my lead. ~~ 

4. The Skellig Lights. lAM.BM.nmmr, 

5. A vessel of 19£ feet draught, would have to anchor in Galway Roads, although there is 
a floating dock and another in course of construction'; yet, not even at high-water spring tides 
could a vessel of such a draught approach within a quarter of a mile of the docks. Neither 
could mails, passengers, or goods be at all times landed or embarked from the Roads. I have 
often been prevented by the wind and sea, for upwards of 24 hours, from communicating with 
the shore, and could only then during a lull, at low water, when shelter was afforded my boats 
by the uncovering of the rocks off Mutton Island; even at low-water spring tides, neither 
goods nor passengers could at present be landed, either with rapidity or convenience, though 
the weather be fine. 



To make Galway a Transatlantic Packet Station, so that mails, passengers, and goods 
could at all times and in all weathers be landed or embarked, Mutton Island should be 
connected by a causeway with the main land, and a breakwater constructed from the south 
end, of at least a quarter of a mile in length, and of a semicircular form, so as to effectually 
afford shelter to boats communicating with the shipping and Mutton Island in all weathers. 
A pier should also be run out from the island on the eastern side, alongside of which the packet 
could land or embark her goods and passengers, and could coal; having a tram road from 
thence along the causeway to the town and railway, to facilitate the transmission of mails, 
passengers, goods, and coals. 

6. This question is answered in No. 5, with the exception of the nature of the anchorage. 
The holding ground is most excellent, and notwithstanding the heavy swell which sets in 
towards high water in south-west and north-westerly gales, no vessel with good ground tackle 
and proper precautions ought ever to drive. 

7. If, as I have proposed in No. 5, a causeway be constructed, so as to connect Mutton 
Island with the main, and a breakwater and pier made, the great obstacles at present existing 
in the landing and shipping of goods would be removed, aud then storehouses might be 
built, and a factory established for the maintenance and repairs of the packets, engines, 
boilers, &c. 

8. Upon this query I cannot form any estimate. 

9. There is a railroad in course of construction, communicating with Limerick, Dublin, 
Cork, and Belfast and other towns ; and I imagine mails, passengers, and goods would be 
transported from one end of the United Kingdom to the other, with safety and rapidity, but 
I cannot form any estimate as to the expense. 



Captain Sir Robert Hagan, R.N. 



Capt. Sir R. Hagan, . 



1. I can conscientiously, and do very confidently, give my opinion of the complete fitness of 
Cork for a packet station, and of the utter unfitness of the others. 

2. l’he advantages of Cork over all the ports named, and over Liverpool, are very nu- 
merous ; first, the approach to it is perfectly safe in all weathers and at all times, and a ship 
goes at once from the open sea into a fine harbour, irrespective of tides, weather, and pilots ; 
no banks to fear, no light-ships to look for, no tenders required to embark and disembark pas- 
sengers ; in short, none of the combinations required elsewhere. Second, its proximity to two 
excellent land-falls, universally known, with a bold and safe coast intervening ; but this having 
been very fully dwelt on in my former report, I consider it only necessary to add, that the 
combined advantages of Cork over all Irish competitors, as well as over Liverpool, leave me at 
a loss to understand upon what arguments the opposition to Cork is grounded, and why the 
establishment of a packet station has been delayed so long. 

3. By adopting the very simple directions contained in my former report, namely, approaching 
the coast in the parallel of about 51°, and making the Cape, if not very thick, or the Old 
Head, if very thick weather, all danger, if bound to Cork, is avoided, because the coast east 
of those land-falls is bold, and therefore safe to approach ; besides the prevailing winds blow 
along shore, or with a little hold of the land, a vessel in the thickest weather may, therefore, 
grope her way into harbour. The dangers of the Irish channel, and the approach to Liverpool 
are too well known to require any observation from me ; as to the coast, from the Cape to the 
Blaskets, it is notoriously wild, whilst strong tides and thick weather render it a dangerous 
one ; the tides or currents are not so strong, I believe, N.W. of the Blaskets, but then you are 
on a more decided lee-shore. The advantage of Cork over the ports in the English channel 
is in its western position, as well as in the superiority of its land-falls, as compared with the 
Lizard, Land’s End, Ushant, &c. 

4. Cape Clear, or the Old Head of Kinsale, according to the weather and state of the 
atmosphere ; these are well known as good land-falls, and have been used as such by vessels 
bound up the Irish channel and to the south coast of Ireland for centuries. Good lights are 
placed on these, also well known to every seaman. 

5. I assume that the mails and passengers would be landed at Queenstown, where there is 
already ample accommodation for that purpose; but ample as it is,, I understand the Harbour 
Commissioners are about to erect a timber jetty, alongside of which a vessel drawing 25 feet 
water will be able to go, in all weathers and at all times of tide, for goods. See answer to 
7th query. 
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Espiia TO Qcehies. 6. It will be very rare indeed that the landing places referred to, in answer to the Sth ouerv 
' *•' cannot be used: but should a case arise nf not heino- able to vlo on *b„ ^ 



Capt. Si?- R. Hagi 
Ii.N. 



Inspecting Com.- 
mande?- B. Quadling. 



1 , j /Vi T, — “ •‘““““‘6 '“"‘w >•«» answer co me Otli query 

cannot be used; but should a case arise of not being able to do so, the mails and passengers 
could be immediatly landed or embarked by boats or river steamers, which are numerous. The 
anchorage is excellent ; a ship may ride within a stone’s throw of the shore. 

7. Cork affords two docks for the repair of vessels ; one at Passage, two miles above Queens- 
town, and the other at Cork; there are also patent slips at Cork, and a building yard for the 
construction of iron steamers, including their boilers, engines, & c. ; it of course affords amnle ' 
means, therefore, for repairing them. Goods may be stored at Queenstown, and forwarded bv 
"feam to London, Liverpool, Bristol, Falmouth, Plymouth, or Portsmouth, or to Dublin* 
Waterford, Belfast, or Glasgow. Goods may also be stored at the stores of the Great 
southern .Railway, near Cork, about to be erected, and forwarded by them to all parts of 
Ireland. Cork and Queenstown afford ample accommodation for the number of passengers 
usually travelling by the Halifax boats. Should this number very much increase, from°the 
route becoming a favourite one, which I anticipate, more might be required at Queenstown 
but tbs would not be long wanting Coal maybe stored at Queenstown, or in a floating 
depot, which might be moored off Iiaulbowline or other convenient spots ° 

1 Ai* P a C / 0 T? e b6St delivered alongside Her Majesty’s ships, varies from 

nnr S ’ rk T^h f ^ !w 5? ^ P nce llkel y, to , be increased by the demand referred to 
nor do I believe that the price is now or ever likely to be regulated by the back freight 
because gram is not sent to the coal ports. y iei o at > 

9 The railway of that enterprising company, known as the Great Southern, being now 
nearly complete, affords accommodation for goods and passengers to Dublin, Limerick and 
Waterford, and intermediate places, inferior to no similar establishment in the United Kino-- 
p m , The 7 are ab ° ut t0 erect store 8j and have applied to Parliament to form a basin at their 
Cork terminus, so that vessels may discharge their cargoes in the quickest and safest manner 
accompUshment. & * " ch im P orta -Mhat I Lpe no obstacle wmVrev^tTS 

Having thus my Lord, replied to the several queries, seriatim, as fully and as clearlv pc 
my bumble abilities enable me to do, I might here close my report ; but as I have glanced 
only at the other ports I think it necessary to call the attention of your Lordship and the 
Committee to the slender means possessed by them for receiving, repairing and refitting 
vessels, to the want of railway accommodation to some of them, and t 0 P the freat expense of 
conveying coal to any of the ports west or north of Cape Clear; five of the places* namM 
scarcely possess the means of refitting a coaster, and Galway and the Shannon SwS? 
much improved since 1843, cannot be much in advance, for the 80 ton revenue-cutter stationed 
t the former was generally sent to me for refit every year, whilst the 60 ton one at the latte,- 
was also sent to Cork or Dublin occasionally. I conclude therefore that nn nm* n ■? 
possesses at present the means of refttin/or Hiring suLSitT^t 

advisable to attempt running them from any one of them ; but I feel satisfied that°the Co 
miss, oners never can give their sanction to sneh a proposition. It woXbe talmo.mtT 
setting the elements and facts at defiance; it would be a risk of life totallv ..nn', T f i 
and a waste of public money totally indefensible ; I say waste for it is not to he ^ U j 
that a contract could be made from any of the polls on such favourable terms r su P£ osl : d 
If I have written too earnestly, or too confidently advocated the cause of CorlT o J r0m CoA - 
less t respectfully than I meant, I beg to apologise to your LorShto and thebl ha, f. 
to beg you and them to believe tlfat it arose only from an over aL ? etv to nirfm ’ ““t 
humanity and pnbhc duty, and not from any personal motive hTCfn " 

Corfbrltr differeI,t ‘° me ' hether ,he blM h.AourofValentiaofdLt; 6 , ."£5 



Right Honourable Lord Hobart, 
&c. Sj-c. 



I have, &c., 

K. Hagan, Capt. R.H. 



1 Valentia C ° m,m ’“ kr B ■ Ogling (Coast Gourd Service). 

po« b teti0n ,r " S bei "« lh = — — • 

entrance being accessible at all times, but' would mqui "to Z Ti.taed' ’ ThT h ^ .’ vestem 
miles m length, half a mile wide at low water • W 1 ii Tiv The harb our is seven 
land-locked ; is far to .SaTIuhe i SeTwind,” ^*8 is completely 

tage over a channel port in causing a great saving in tb g prevailing ones ; has the advan- 
fuel, in being almost immediately^ sea on clearin bib” and * ear , of vessels and waste of 
siderable saving of distance and avnT^nl ‘fT g i , harbo , ur 5 ha * the advantage of a con- 
The disadvantages are the narrowness and rock of the^n & ?b da ' n ^ ers of cbann el navigation, 
north-west galel which breaks “3 k tS coas hSn?T b’ ’ the ^ sea ia 
Pa 3. Tht‘S- “ d ‘ be “ Pfi-t of obtaining supp£ “ ‘ h “ greater 

with its two lights; atthe “"o' % by lhe Great Skellig, 

headland of Bray Head. The diffculties are the’nortbem T e " tra "“ by the 

wide with a sunken rock about one-third across^ T. T 1“”“ “tout 200 yards 

n °Th" W f St gi i! es ' renderi "g steerage difficult. otannel, and the heavy breaking sea in 

oug Kay, or second northern entrance, is encumbered with rooks, which could not be 
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removed but at great expen.e and would not then be token but in extreme ease.. At the Eeer.x.roQurmm 
western entrance the channel becomes too shoal (near Portmagee) for large steam-vessels, and (»»• 1 0 

has a rock in its centre. The coast is subject to frequent haze, which sometimes renders it , — - 

difficult to make the land. Inspecting Com- 

4. A vessel homeward-bound would make the Skelligs, though liable to be driven to the mander B - Quadlin °- 
Blaskets and even farther to the northward, in thick weather, by a current setting to the north- 
ward, and the heavy sea occasioned by southerly winds. 

5. The facilities for embarking and landing the mails, goods, and passengers with rapidity 
and convenience at all times, would all have to be created at Renard Point, where it has been 
proposed fo erect the terminus of the contemplated railway. There is a small landing slip, 
which, it is stated, is about to bedmproved, and if extended to deep water, would be available 
for the largest steam-vessel at all states of the tide. The use of it would not be impeded if 
sheltered by a breakwater, which could be easily and cheaply constructed. At Yalentia there 
is a good pier, with a breakwater just finished, the pier having been extended. It is now 320 
feet in length, with eight feet water at the pier-head at low water, but it is not adapted to large 
steam-vessels during the winter, owing to the heavy sea in bad weather ; the breakwater is 
380 feet in length, but as the object would be to land at the terminus, the pier would not be 
much used for the mails, goods, or passengers. 

. 6 * During the period when the usual landing places could not be reached. The anchorage 
is excellent, and the mails and passengers could be immediately and conveniently landed or 
embarked, except in strong gales from S.S.W. to N.N.W. 

7. The low ground at Valentia affords every convenience for the erection of wharfs, docks 
and warehouses. Stone for building is excellent, and in great abundance, but all other mate- 
rials must be imported, and there is a prospect of all necessary conveniences beir.cr created if 
the harbour be chosen as a packet station, by a company already formed, to construct the 
Valentia and Killarney Railway. With respect to the accommodation of passengers, there is 
a small hotel at Valentia, and two hotels in the town of Cahirciveen, with a few public and 
private houses, which would accommodate a considerable number of passengers. With 
regard to supplies, the district being poor, much would have to be brought from the interior and 
from Cork. Coals, for a considerable period, must be imported, until the extensive coal fields 
existing over parts of Kerry and Limerick are made available. 

8. The ordinary price of coal adapted to steam-vessels is If. 5s. per ton, but it is imported 

only for the slab works at Valentia, the fuel used in the district being entirely turf. What the 
price might be if the supply required greatly exceeded the back freight, cannot at present be 
known. The above price is charged at the slab works, but the coals are imported at 16s ner 
ton, including freight. r 

9. The means in contemplation for intercourse with the interior is a railway to Killarney 
the projected railway from which to Mallow, when completed, would bring Valentia within six 
hours of Dublin, thereby opening up an expeditious communication with the manufacturing 
districts, and bringing the harbour within 19 or 20 hours of London, and which, if constructed 
would insure rapid transition, and perfect security from loss or injury for the mails, .roods and 
passengers. With reference to expense, the disembarking of passengers, the unshipping of 
goods, their conveyance to a Channel port, and again embarking and transhipping, would pro- 
bably be attended with much inconvenience and expense. 

10. The rock in the northern entrance, which has about four feet over it at low water, would 
require to be removed by blasting, as also the rock in the centre of the southern channel near 
Portmagee, and the channel would require to be buoyed and deepened. 



Inspecting Commander Lieut. Thomas Hungerford ( Coast Guard Service). ' Inspecting Com- 

1 . Berehaven. T - 

2. Facility of intercourse and rapidity of communication with America and the West Indies, U ’ ' 

being the very farthest point of departure ; is in a direct line for transatlantic packets from 

England, and the avoidance of a long and difficult sea transit between it and the English ports. 

The many advantages of this harbour are so clearly and ably stated by Captain Evans, R.N., 
in his Report on the " Western Harbours of Ireland ” (and which Report has doubtless been 
submitted to the Commissioners), and are so completely in accordance with my opinion of 
its importance, that further statements from me would merely be a reiteration of those already 
advanced by him. J 

3. No difficulties whatever to be apprehended, no outlying rocks or shoals, but a fine bold 
coast that a vessel might rub her sides to without injury. It may be confidently and safely 
approached at all seasons of the year and in every state of the weather. 

4. Skellig Lights and Dursey Island, a fine bold commanding headland, with the remark- 
able rocks of the Bull, Cow, and Calf close to it. 

5. No wharfs or docks, but such are the natural advantages of the place for their construc- 
tion, there is no doubt that in a very short time private enterprise would provide every accom- 
modation. 

6. Anchorage perfect, deep water, good holding-ground, no tide or current, and such is the 
shelter afforded and consequent smoothness of the water, that mails and passengers could be 
landed at all times and in all states of the weather. 

7 . Partly replied to in answer to No. 5. Coals are only imported in small quantities, other 
descriptions of fuel being abundant ; but if a packet station were established, the number of 
vessels now taking copper ore to Swansea and coming back empty, would immediately bring a 
return cargo of coals. 

E 
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mander Lieut. T, 
Hungerford. 
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8. About 15s. per ton. 

Two lines of railway are contemplated ; butl do not consider myself competent to offer an 
opinion as to their respective merits. 

10. It may not be irrelevant for me to state lhat I served three years in a sloon-of-war on 
the west coast of Ireland, and a considerable time, in a frigate on the Irish station, I have 
been in most of the harbonrs in England and Ireland, bat confine my remarks principally to 
Berehaven ; and after a careful observation of it for more than three’’ years and P a-haif I ? can 
®o“V h ? for >“ “agmtode, being capable of holding any number of vessels, naval and 
“ trar “d ml i ,f y “ f ™tera in all weathers, the absence of strong currents or tides 

its facildy of ingress and egress, there is no such port in the United Kingdom. 

J ? respect to Galway it was considered by the captain and officers of the ship a difficult 

fa JhJT. t0r ' r* t0 th 8 i 0W ’ “ ast and P reral ““ of thick weather • and 

ior days at a time, when at anchor there, a boat could not leave the ship. 

was “a rl "T S f ° r L °,” g Islmd ’ but neTer alte ”P te d it a second lime, as it 

was considered a hazardous, dangerous place to make for. 

no Fejudices in favour of one harbour more than another. From my position in the 

SnalSitnf ® ° rTl* T meDt ‘ 1 give m 7 °P inion conscientiously and in a 
national point of view, by which motive alone every lover of his countiy should be governed 



Inspecting Com- 
mander F. Kemble. 



Impeding Commander Frederic Kemlle (Coast Guard Service). 

coi^r^SsSr^r 1 can sppak of f,om f*™ 1 1 sMi 

j at ~ ° f * 8 

ineuSif(CchL P n 8 I t,0n i°i 7‘ y Ba ? itS8lC tbe steamers would avoid the dangers 

there ^ reason of “g', ’ic ^ ““ a “' d8ntB ’ ,bi<!h r8ssels «P™ce 

w h n p0!aibil V' after the eI “tric telegraph now in process on the Gr,»f 

wMKyS^ 

to America bv the packets „„ ZouS of Fh 7 "“ d 7 ° U ‘ g °“ ds from E ”/“ d 

necessary. ' P ' ' aCCOUnt of tbl! MU"* shipments and transhipment 

steering up to the rjy to^i aTlhe Tad oft. % WlU ‘ 8 " r *” * h8 »" d 

dSS&S 

within three miles of Mutton Island light but bv nlacina -T r hT Wate , r ’ ^ oth . ^ tbese are 
no real danger need be aporehended^ir/anv th ‘o^t-vessel near either of them, 

the merits of Galway Bay for a packet tha^tht ^ ^ V, f ° r an °P inion as *0 

are encountered in the English Channel or on 'the Fr^h “ft thlck f ° gS there > such as 
own experience, after a rS„ iff ft ft fr0m ^ 

make, wo'uR f* 8 ^way) would naturally Jrs, endeavour to 

&r“ - 

ab^ t hete™f„f 0f ,h N e 0 ia1t°;°vrt hthe ^ P^d, is about 490 fee, 

distant, and therefore would’ make for it h ° meW " d bouIld 1°“ ld ** that land many miles 

h 8 "> b " K "g goods and the mails con- 
wharfs could easily be constructed bv forming Ef ft ft°j * ? alwa y be determined on, 
erection of a breakwater *? . main land, and the 
side of the anchorage, from which ° f H J? re Islapd> on the opposite 

harbour perfectly sa°fe in any kind rfUSS?' ^7 7 0ll ‘ a su ® clent distance to make the 
goods and maiis from thei/with great convene ’MS&fiSSg* 
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dock at Galway is 56 feet wide, therefore, I presume, of sufficient breadth to allow any of the Replies to Queues. 
large steamers to enter, if necessary to do so ; and although the depth of water over the bar, (No. 1.) 
at its entrance, is not more than 17 or 18 feet at present, at high-water spring tides, still the inspectin' Com 
obstruction is daily being removed by a dredge-vessel kept constantly at work. ma^er F? Kemble. 

No better holding-ground could be found anywhere than that afforded in Galway Roads, 
being composed of a thick blue clay. 

I do not hear at Galway any intention on the part of the inhabitants to come forward and 
find the means for building the breakwater, and other works necessary to . make Galway 
Roads perfectly convenient and secure for the mail-steamers ; but all eyes seem turned either 
to the Railway Company, the Government, or to American enterprise.. The estimated sum 
required for completing the breakwaters and wharfs alone is stated to be about 180,000?. 

I hear that the American papers have dwelt much and largely on the advantages of 
establishing a direct communication with Europe by Galway. 

6. The nature of the anchorage, as far as the holding-ground is concerned, is, as I have 
before stated, very good ; and although in the winter months a heavy sea gets up in a very 
short space of time, still mails and passengers could generally be landed and embarked with 
no great inconvenience, more particularly if a small steamer were employed for their con- 
veyance. 

7- There are no conveniences at present afforded iu this port, for the repairs and main- 
tenance of the packets and their engines, boilers, machinery, &c., but the railway which is 
to be opened next year suggests the means of obtaining the necessary supplies. There are 
some very fine warehouses, and storehouses for the stowage of goods in the vicinity of the dock, 
that would do credit to Liverpool itself; and passengers would find ample accommodation in 
the town. A railway hotel is to be constructed at the terminus in Galway-square, which, 
from my knowledge of the individuals who are to conduct it, I have no doubt will prove very 
convenient and comfortable. 

Steam-vessels cannot, at. present, be coaled in the docks, but in the roads, by means of 
large hookers kept for that purpose. % 

8. The ordinary price of coal adapted to steam-vessels is about 14s. per ton, but might be 
as low as 10s. or 11s. by competition in the market, if the demand became much greater than 
at present. 

I have been informed that parties in Glasgow have it in contemplation to establish a coal- 
yard here, which, as they have the means of procuring coal at prime cost, they would be 
enabled to sell at a much lower rate than the merchants here can at present. The price of 
coal has not been influenced by back-freight since the famine of 1847, there being now no 
produce shipped from this port as formerly. 

9. The line of railway from Galway to Dublin direct, is in course of progress, and will 
be sufficiently completed for traffic by July or August next. This line will open a direct 
communication with the capital, and with Galway, to all the principal towns due west of 
Dublin, and consequently be also directly open for the conveyance of passengers and produce 
to the counties of Galway, Roscommon, King’s County, Westmeath, Meath, and Kildare, 
through which it passes. The journey by rail from Dublin to Galway will be performed 
in about five hours. 

The “Great Southern and Western Railway” passes at one point within about 10 miles 
of the direct line before mentioned (between Dublin and Galway), and arrangements might 
be made for the conveyance of passengers and goods by a “ Junction Line of Railway,” or 
by other means, so as to place Cork, Limerick, and the south of Ireland, in direct railway 
communication with Galway. 

The security from loss and injury, and the expense, will, I presume, be the same as on all 
other railways. $ 

10. If a regular line of packets should be established here in communication with 
America, Galway will become the great port for emigration to that country, and the circula- 
tion of money, in consequence, cannot fail to have a most salutary effect on this part of Ireland, 
where it is so much needed. 

I think that the vessels employed as packets between this place and America should have 
accommodation for a number of third-class passengers, many of whom would be glad to pay 
even a little more for their passage, in exchange for the safety and comfort they would enjoy, 
with such a considerable difference in the length of voyage. 

I have seen emigrant vessels lying here week after week, waiting, it was alleged, for a fair 
wind, or some other excuse ; the wretched emigrants having nearly consumed the provisions 
that should have lasted them for the whole voyage, and having to purchase (if they could 
do so) a fresh supply before they had ever weighed anchor. And when at last a fair wind 
did arise, nothing has been ready for starting, and the opportunity lost. Many emigrants 
would be sensible of all these disadvantages, and gladly avail themselves of the packets as, 
in the long run, the cheaper conveyance. 

The American newspapers seem full of the advantages to be derived by a direct communi- 
cation, by steam, with Galway ; and I think this is a point not to be lost sight of, as to the 
policy of Government assistance and interference. 



Inspecting Commander MontaguePasco ( Coast Guard Service'). Inspecting Com- 

1. Tarbert. mander M. Pasco. 

2. The advantages are, that the voyage would be shortened by about eight-and-forty hours. 

I do not know of any other immediate advantage, except for local benefit. 

E 2 
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Keplie8 to Queries. 3. There is no difficulty in making the coast ; and there are no rocks or shoals to prevent a 
( No: l .) vessel drawing 19J feet water coming in. 

Inspection Com- 4. Brandon Mountain, or t.he Blaskets, by day; and Loop Head light by night. 

mander M. Pasco. 5. There is a wharf at Tarbert, at which a boat could land at low' water, and in all 

weathers : heavy goods could not be landed, except at high water, there not being a crane 
there. Depth of water at spring-tides, alongside the wharf, is from 12 to 14 feet at high, 
water, and nearly dry at low. The entrance round the lighthouse, 10 or 12 fathoms. 
Approach to wharf by steps at the side. There are not any docks there, 

6. Good anchorage in 7 fathoms water, 2 cables’ length off shore. Mails and passengers 
could be conveniently landed or embarked in all weathers, by boats ; but not heavy goods, 
except at high water. 

7. There •are no conveniences for the repairs of boilers and machinery in general. 
Supplies could be easily obtained, if a station were established. There is no accommodation, 
for passengers or goods ; and no coal dep6t, at present. 

8. Coal about a guinea per ton ; to the latter part of this question I am not able to give a 
reply. 

9. The only means of conveyance to the capital, or interior and manufacturing districts, is 
by cars, or by the City of Dublin Steam Packet Company direct, to Limerick, and by railway 
to Dublin and Cork ; but small despatch steamers for mails and passengers would be a great 
convenience, as they could go up at any time of tide. 

10. I have not any further observations to offer on ihe subject. 



Inspecting Com- Inspecting Commander William O'Brien Hoare ( Coast Guard Service ). 

mander W. O'Brien „ _ „ , , . , „ 

Hoare . 1. On the port of Cone alone, as a port ot call. 

2. I consider, if the port of Cork be entertained as a port of call for one year, that is, taking 
a winter and summer season, it would prove its beneficial advantages. First, as regards the 
extension of time it would afford mercantile men, as well as all other persons, passing out 
and home by the packets, namely “ out,” from London, embarking at Cork (giving steamers 
starting from Liverpool the average passage of 24 hours to abreast of Cork Harbour), 
14 hours may be gained in London by passengers and mails adopting Holyhead, Dublin, and 
Cork route for embarkation ; and in the same ratio to other principal towns of England and 
Ireland. 

As the transatlantic steamers now pass out and home generally within sight of this port, 
the deviation of course, with delay of embarkation, would average a loss of five hours (not 
more I think) on outward voyage, which I imagine is of the greatest importance for consi- 
deration, as of course, homeward, the chances of reaching trains starting from Cork will be 
greatly in favour of expedition in transmission of mails and passengers to London, as all 
other towns of mercantile importance. The passage from this port to Liverpool, in winter 
more particularly, is often tedious, and attended with much risk, from my own knowledge, 
having made the same ; and therefore, a certain delay occurs in this portion of the voyage 
from America, of some import with mails. Such could, I am of opinion, never occur if this 
port were adopted as a port of call. The railway communication with this anchorage now 
comes within two miles of landing, or where I would suggest the transatlantic steamers 
should communicate with. The steam packets now running between this port, Southampton, 
(thus connecting France,) Plymouth, Falmouth, and Bristol, I am of opinion might render 
valuable and constant freight to the transatlantic steamers. The railway lines of Ireland 
would also be greatly aided and advanced by such use. The early use of the electric 
telegraph would ensue, between Cork and London. 

The general supply of live stock could be had at a much cheaper rate than at Liverpool; 
and, from the increasing opulence of the numerous Irish now in America who are, more or 
less, yet connected with this country, a direct communication with Ireland, I am of opinion, 
would add greatly to a passenger-traffic in said steamers. 

3. The port of Cork has constantly at sea, in all weathers, nine first-class pilot cutters, 
which generally reach some 30 miles westerly of the Galley Head ; the total average of 
branch pilots at sea, from this port, in hookers and whale boats, &c., is 113; and I may state, 
in most weathers they persevere in keeping at sea, and a vast emulation exists. But the 
facility afforded from the Cape Clear light and the Old Head light, renders Cork harbour, at 
all times, from its clear entrance from dangers, most desirable ; and to steamers, accessible 
with all winds and tides. The Daunt Rock, indicated by buoy thereon in daylight, 14 feet at 
low water. An offing, after passing Old Head, of four miles, until the Cork Harbour light is 
made, when you are to the eastward of Daunt Rock, and have nothing but the Harbour 
Rock buoy laying just middle channel, abreast of Harbour lighthouse, which can be passed 
at pistol-shot; therefore, by night, an observance to passing in on either shore will clearly 
avoid the Harbour Rock. Soundings regular, and water deep, render Cork safe in approach 
at any time or wind, in a steamer under power, or indeed in a sailing vessel, except with a 
S.E. gale. And should the light about to be shown on Ballycotton be made a proper dis- 
tinguishing light (such as a flash-light), or a second lighthouse be erected, which most 
certainly would be the correct plan, and might be made so useful in indicating a night-mark 
for clearing the Smith’s Rocks coming from the eastward. Certainly, the new light on Bally- 
cotton will do such with common attention on bearing. The light on Ballycotton will be 
found of some service, I am of opinion, in vessels coming in from the westward also; as it will 
assure them of a position for hauling in for Cork harbour. 
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4. Coming from the westward, bound to Cork, the headlands and' lights to make are — Replies to Queries. 
Cape Clear, Old Head of Kinsale, and Cork Harbour lighthouse ; coming from eastward, ft* 0 - 1 -> 
Ballycotton, on Roche’s Point, eastern headland at entrance, which may be passed close i nspect i ng Com. . 
without danger. Land high on both sides of the harbour, up to anchorage, which is spacious man der W. O'Brien 
and very good, and sheltered from all winds. The intention of the Cork Harbour Board to Hoare. 
place a proper light at the Spit, or turn up the river, will form an excellent leading mark in 

by night, although soundings are regular, and a seaman once in cannot be at a loss. I am of 
opinion the average number of foreign shipping now coming home use Cork as a port of 
call ; and in all weathers, often without pilots, run in. 

5. The only available wharf at present, for a vessel drawing 19 feet 6 inches, in this 
harbour, to lay afloat at a brow distance, would be at Haulbowline, Her Majesty’s dockyard. 

This wharf could, in any moderate and clear weather, be reached at all times of tide, but with 
no certainty, I am of opinion, during dark nights, without risk of running foul of vessels in 
channel, up to or from Spit light. The harbour within forts is capacious, combines every 
safety, and during the many years I have at different times visited it, I have no recollection of 
a day or night that a communication could not be made with the shore. Steam -tugs are in 
constant use here now, and every facility is now to be had on the spot for transmission of mails 
and passengers to the railways. 

6. The holding-ground of anchorage is good; mails and passengers can at all times be 

landed in safety, or embarked likewise, the port of Queenstown affording now every facility 
for the same. . . 

7. I am of opinion, that the ordinary required repairs and maintenance of steam-engines can 
be had in this port; and that, early in 1851, Messrs. Browne and Co., of Passage, will prepare 
and enlarge their present dry dock, so as to admit of the largest tonnage steamer entering. 

No more enterprising men in the south of Ireland are there, I may here say, than the Messrs. 

Browne. This dock is situated at Passage, one mile and a quarter from anchorage, perfectly 
land-locked and sheltered from all winds. 

Supplies of all descriptions are obtainable at a very reasonable rate. 

Accommodation for stowage of goods may be had; and also coaling can be done with 
facility. . . . 

8. The ordinary price of steam coal, fit for Her Majesty’s steamers, is _ from 14^. to ID*, 
per ton. I understand that the price of coal could not be influenced in the least by the 
export of produce from this, as the coal trade is carried on here independent of all other; and 
I can, from my reports of boardings, confirm this as true. 

9. The railways now running into Cork are three, namely— Passage Railway (communicating 
every hour during the day with the harbour direct); Bandon Railway, from west of Cork, and 
promising a further extension ; and the Great Southern and Western, causing a general commu- 
nication with all parts of Ireland ; and communication, via Holyhead, with London, can be 
made in 18 hours easily, though the minimum may be 16 hours, allowing 5 hours as an 
average passage between Holyhead and Kingstown. Therefore, communications on the same 
ratio a are opened with all the principal towns and manufacturing districts. Expedition in 
transmission of mails and passengers is much improved and accelerated. 

10. I am of opinion, to avoid all delays and cause of uncertainty m using this Cork 
Harbour as a port of call, pending the wharf and pier improvement on Queenstown side, that 
a hulk of commodious size, such as a line of battle ship, should be moored in a position selected 
in shelter from the most prevailing wind, out of strong run of tide, and so entirely clear of the 
numerous shipping, that the transatlantic steamers could run alongside at all hours, day and 
night; as without the interference also, or danger in the exhibition of certain lights, 1 would 
propose to indicate by night the hulk’s laying position. , 

Goods of all descriptions, intended for transatlantic steamers — coals, stock— might lie here 
in depdt, ready. And even the accommodation for passengers, in case of night arrival, may 
be arranged; although the distance from the landing, where I would propose this hulk 
should be placed, could be done in 15 minutes. The great benefit to arise from this plan is, 
that the packets would have such free entry and departure without trouble or risk of anything 
like collision. 



g IR Castletownsend , December 17, 1850. 

In reply to your letter of the 13th instant, No. enclosing certain queries on the subject 
of a packet station, I have the honour to report, that never having been employed, as a naval 
officer afloat, on the coast of Ireland, and never having seen the places on the list at the 
head of the queries, except Cork and Long Island, I am not competent to give that decided 
opinion which is required in answer to these queries. . , . ... 

My coast guard duties in this district have, however, made me sufficiently acquainted with 
Long Island sound, to submit mv opinion that it is a very commodious, sufficiently deep, and 
perfectly safe anchorage for all kinds of shipping; and having two entrances, east and west, 
with no hidden dangers, it appears to me to be easy of access and egress in almost a win s, 
and therefore might be made a good port for any purpose whatever. Cork harbour is well 
known as one of the best in the United Kingdom. I have only been there occasionally lor a 
few days when serving in the channel squadron, and am not qualified to add anything new to 
the general stock of information about that port. . . , _ . , , 

On the subject of a packet station generally, I remark, that if it be wished to establish one 
for the benefit of all Ireland, I think no place can be selected better than Cork. If any par- 
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Replies to Queries, ticular district is to be benefited. Long Island is the next best place within my knowledge ; 

. (No;i.) but, from all I can learn, I believe Berehaven would be a better port than Long Island. 

Inspecting Com- With respect to the landing and embarking mails and passengers, and communicating news 
mander W. O'Brien, generally to the British public, I think Plymouth ought 1o be the principal packet station in 
Hoare. the United Kingdom, Cork next, and then Berehaven or Long Island ; one of the two 
latter being' desirable, in the event of easterly gales, or damaged machinery in a' steam-ship. 
For general commerce, Liverpool is, and ever will be, the best port in the Kingdom. Ply- 
mouth will one day vie with it, but will never equal it. 

I have ventured to make these remarks in answer to query No. 10, and 1 respectfully 
submit them as merely my opinions, without any experienced knowledge of the subject. 

I have, &c., 

. Comptroller-General, Coast Guard. J. H. Norcock, 

Inspecting Commander. 



Captain Sir Edward Captain Sir Edward Belcher, R.N. 

■ ’ 1. I have not any personal knowledge of any of the western ports of Ireland; but from the 

habit of inspecting charts, and entering unknown harbours, guided by the general features of 
the land, can form pretty accurate ideas of the difficulties attending the approach to the coasts 
in question. 

2. I do not know of any advantages, taking into consideration the vessels alluded to. 

From my general knowledge of the entrance to the British Channel, the swell which sets on 

to the S.W. coast of Ireland, with the prevailing fogs, added to the very doubtful guide which 
soundings afford to these vessels, and to the impossibility of delay, if in doubt, to mail packets 
particularly, with a south or south-west gale, I should not deem it safe to risk vessels of this 
class, particularly if light and short of coal, upon a coast generally admitted to be, in moderate 
but hazy weather, dangerous. 

There may not be danger in standing on for the land, if clearly made out, even with a fol- 
lowing sea. But the danger is great when altering course, by bringing the sea on the broad- 
side, — damaging the machinery , — “ send of the sea” driving her beyond her course ; and, as 
very frequently occurs, mistaking the marks, and compelled to resort to sea again, if she can 
effect it. 

I think these disadvantages more than counterbalance any supposed advantage of saving 
of time, which I shall probably explain more satisfactorily at another part of my replies. 

These observations are founded on my own knowledge of the vessels, &c. 

3. I do not think, at any season of the year, that it would be advisable to risk vessels of 
this description by approaching the coast of Ireland between Galway and the Fastnet, or Cape 
Clear. 

I should not deem it safe, in southerly or south-westerly gales, existing or to be appre- 
hended by the state of the barometer, to near the south-western angle of Ireland at all ; more 
particularly if the customary swell from the Bay of Biscay prevailed. 

It is dangerous, at all times, to approach such an extent of coast as that presented by 
Ireland, 258 miles of latitude, with the possibility of its becoming a lee-shore. 

I think we are bound to consider the packets in question as strangers to the entire line of 
coast ; and I make this observation somewhat with the feeling, that although in our own pro- 
fession, and in my own particular sphere, that we should scout the idea of danger to ships of 
war, and under absolute command, with officers and pilots prepared to overcome every diffi- 
culty, that we cannot possibly expect the same from such packets as those under discussion. 
That there is a very wide difference between the complement of men necessary to navigate 
such steam-vessels from port to port, taking on board local pilots, as weather permits ; and, in 
the event of accident occurring in a heavy gale, that the management of such vessels, then under- 
manned, on a lee-shore, such as Ireland presents, would be fearful to contemplate. 

But 1 apprehend that the question does not apply to the list of ports in question, but to some 
specific port, which is to become the absolute station at which she must arrive and deliver 
mails and passengers, and from, which she must regularly depart. 

I do not think that Ireland can offer this important desideratum. 

From my present knowledge of Liverpool and its approaches, having, whilst in charge of 
“ the Irish Sea Survey,” in. 1835 and 1836, tested its low-water difficulties, in all weathers, by 
mglit as well as by day, I should assert that it possesses all the important features combined, 
which renders it the most eligible port for departure as well as arrival. 

It possesses, also, this commanding feature, that whatever fogs or other impediments pre- 
vail, that good anchorage, and the unmistakeable criterion of 14 fathoms, keeps clear of any 
danger,— -a solace to the commander as well as to his passengers. Moreover, should disaster 
compel him to anchor, safe conveyances for the mails, by steam, are instantly at command. 

Eyen if his engines should be disabled, or unforeseen accidents have reduced his coal, he 
can find good and smooth-water refuge within the Irish Sea, or under the Isle of Man. 

Cork would afford this refuge, if the commander sought Cork ; but I should question the 
propriety of. seeking that coast when he could do better. 

It must be evident from an examination of the chart of the Irish Sea, that Liverpool is pro- 
tected when ingress to the ports of Ireland would be problematical. 

**■ This is a matter for consideration, when distant about 900 or 600 miles from the north 
coast of Ireland, .say Tory Island. Upon the judgment of the commander, at this crisis, 
the length of the voyage, danger, or security, in some degree depends, 
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If the commander is compelled to seek a southern port of Ireland, he must (e endeavour” to Replies to Queries. 
make Cape Clear. • C No - *•) 

5. I am not able to state, from my own knowledge, any matters connected herewith, having Captain Sir Edward 

no local knowledge of the ports in question. Relclier, R.N. 

The rise of tide at the Irish ports, compared with that of Liverpool, is — 

Feet. Inch. 

Liverpool .... 31 0 

Galway .... 16 0 

Cork . . . , 12 8 

Valentia . . . . 11 0 

Bantry Bay . . . 10 6 

Berehaven .... 10 0 

6. Cannot reply to these matters, having, as before stated, no personal knowledge. 

7. I am unable to answer this question, as immediately applicable to any distinct ports in 
Ireland ; but as an engineer, accustomed to estimate large works, and with the knowledge 
how far those estimates are exceeded, when taken in hand by contract, it is manifest to me, 
that in order to maintain the Atlantic steamers, of the burthen now built and in progress of 
building, and of the draught specified, that estimates far exceeding those for any of our docks 
in our English arsenals would not cover the expense ; that nothing short of a complete 
establishment equal to Woolwich in point of dock entrance,* or such as can be found at 
Liverpool, would sustain the necessary repairs. 

It might, indeed, be supported by keeping up “ an auxiliary steamer,” and sending the 
vessel requiring extensive repair to Liverpool. 

With regard to passengers and goods, that I conceive to be a matter certain to follow the 
establishment of a station. If established, then the inconvenience is so important as to prevent 
persons, not impelled by actual necessity, from proceeding by a British packet; and the 
accommodation will probably be adequate. 

I have, however, in my view just now, the 180 passengers which accompanied me in the 
“Asia,” with their goods and luggage, added to the customary traffic at Holyhead, crossing to 
Dublin, — and between shipments and transhipments, and railroad grievances, — reaching the 
Irish station to embark during a heavy south gale ! As to cargo, I shall pause. 

8. The coal generally used for the British mail steamers is principally Welsh, either from 
Cardiff or Newport, averaging about 9$. per ton. 

Lancashire coal, also adapted for steaming, can be procured at 8 j. 

The Welsh coal is, however, preferable, and from its greater density, occupies less space. 

The Americans consider that the difference in keeping up draught, as well as steam, is greatly 
in favour of the Welsh. They even attributed, at one time, the greater success of British 
steamers to this source. 

To secure a supply of Welsh coals at Cork would entail an addition of 5s. to 6s. per ton ; 
making it, delivered, probably 16s. per ton. 

To Limerick, I am informed that it would be about 12s. freight, or 22s. delivered, 

I am not sufficiently conversant with the Irish trade to state what back freights there might 
be to Newport or Cardiff. My impression is — none. 

9. To the first portion, unable to reply. 

If the latter portion of this question applies to the transfer of mails, passengers, and goods 
to the capital, and onwards to their destination in England, I have glanced at in my last reply. 

The expenses attending the transfer of passengers, their luggage, and the cargo, overland to 
Dublin, — reshipping, transporting to Liverpool, and transhipment there, — would be equivalent, 
in wear and tear, to two voyages between New York and Liverpool, by the present easy. mode. 

The mails might probably reach London some hours earlier, certainly not more than 12. 

But the detention to passengers, with luggage, &c., would probably exceed one day, if not two. 

The cargo, I should imagine, would be transhipped into a steamer. I do not think that any 
would be procured for a second experiment. 

The goods generally shipped by these vessels are British and Foreign. 

British manufactured goods, chiefly from the districts about Liverpool, and some from 
Glasgow. 

Foreign goods, through Hull, Folkestone, London, &c. 

None of these goods would be sent through Ireland. Sailing ships from Liverpool would 
be preferred to sending by that route, which would entail transhipment, loss of time, and 
increase of cost. 

10. Taking into consideration the question which I imagine to be that really at issue, 
would any alteration in the present mode of conveying the mails across the Atlantic, between 
New York and Great Britain, by touching at a port in Ireland, facilitate or impede the 
delivery? I will first explain, that in the present improved state of navigation, it is 
expedient to pursue what is at length acknowledged to be the shortest route between port and 
port, or what is now termed “ great circle sailing or by taking advantage of the lesser meri- 
dians of longitude, in high latitudes, instead of the old and long supposed shortest distance, as 
a direct line on the chart would appear to indicate. 

This explanation then will, I trust, explain the great sweep which the British mail steamers 
apparently take, deviating from a direct line. I do not mean to say that this great deviation is 
quite necessary on the coast of Newfoundland, but it supplies an excellent point for “ departure,” 

* Sixty-four feet at paddle-box. 
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as it is termed in navigation, and where fogs frequently obscure the sun, and prevent the 
IJepum TO QUERIES. requisite asfronom i ca l observations, gives confidence to the commander and certainty to his 

course from thence. Cape Race, the point alluded to, is in lat. 46° 4 O' ; but the parallel to 

Captain Sir Edward which j t jg necessary to go is about 55° 30' N. The bearing of my reply to No. 4 will now 
Belcher, R.N. , „ 

’ become apparent. 

If the vessel has reached within 600 miles of Tory Island, the discretion or judgment of the 
commander is called into play. He has then two courses at his command, that by the north 
of Ireland undoubtedly the best ; and if his barometer warns him of southerly and heavy 
gales, or the swell informs him that they have been blowing, as both indications were 
experienced on our homeward voyage in the •* Africa,” without experiencing their force. — for 
they frequently do not reach the high latitudes, for reasons too lengthy to find a place here — 
then, surely, he has the means at command of making the best and easiest passage. 

On the other hand, if ordered to reach an Irish port, against every difficulty, he may not only 
be delayed many days, but eventually, by damage or failure of coal (as in the late case of 
the Baltic, after expending 1,900 tons), be compelled to seek her passage by the north, under 
canvas. 

On the other hand, should the barometer be high, and indications of a northerly wind be 
apparent, the route by the south of Ireland then affords an oblique course, under canvas, and 
nearly the same length of passage in time, owing to less obstruction. 

To Her Majesty’s cruisers, supplied with every possible chart, officers well acquainted with 
every headland, and efficient Irish pilots constantly on board, the coast of Ireland may not 
have its terrors. But to some of the most experienced I know that, passing from north to 
south, even in fine weather, they have felt uneasy lest a breeze should catch tnem before they 
had passed beyond the entrance of the Shannon. 

The case I have taken applies to the homeward voyage. I will now contrast the outward, 
under a heavy gale from the westward. Supposing a packet compelled to quit a port in Ireland, 
in the teeth of such a gale as experienced by the “ Atlantic,” as well as Baltic American steamers. 
Of the latter, I learn, that she “ churned for three days, without making much progress, and 
after an expenditure of 1,900 tons of coal, could not reach New York; putting into Newhaven 
to replenish coal.” Had the “Atlantic” broken her shaft when Ireland was “dead under her 
lee,” her misfortune might have been fatal 1 

Without discussing what might happen to our British packets, I think that retardation must 
be conceded ; and as in these heavy gales, particularly off the south-west of Ireland, the bay 
or ocean swell compels the commander to keep the vessel “ head to sea,” no advantage under 
canvas, in making the desired “ northing,” could be effected. 

If the vessel started from Liverpool she would pass the Isle of Man under the lee of Ire- 
land, and reach Tory Island in the very parallel desired before she encountered the western 
swell, then much broken by the irregularities of the. Irish coast; indeed she would get out of 
soundings into a regular sea before the vessel from Ireland could reach a position even of 
security. 

But, in point of navigation, the vessel from Liverpool has the most decided advantage. She 
can afford to shape a course, which, under small canvas and her steam power, would enable 
her to run securely, and the deviation would not be a serious loss in distance. 

The vessel from the south-west point of Ireland could not risk this. 

I have before alluded to the failure in obtaining the necessary observations to determine the 
position of the vessel. 

On our homeward voyage in the Africa we had no observation after sighting Cape Race, 
Newfoundland, but we hit Tory Island beautifully, in very thick weather. 

Supposing Galway to be the port of destination, what would have been the risk of making 
for that port when the barometer was at its lowest, the swell indicated a heavy gale to the 
southward (and the newspapers confirmed its violence), the “ Africa” at that period making 
“ good speed ” (through a long swell but smooth surface) towards Tory Island ? 

Until a velocity equal to 18 miles an hour can be relied on, no important saving of time 
can be hoped for by change of the packet system now in operation. 

But this velocity I am fully satisfied never can be attained by any vessels of larger dimen- 
sions than the “Vivid” or “Banshee.” Vessels purposely constructed, without heavy spars to 
impede them, and subject to frequent “ battening down,” and to carry mails only, might incur 
the risks of the Irish coasts, but as they could not carry the coal requisite for so long a voyage, 
their employment cannot be expected for transatlantic mails. 

The Americans are now exerting every nerve to run us off the ocean. Already have our 
famed whale ships diminished fearfully. “ The Collins’.line ” presses on to eclipse that of 
our British packets, and already are they exulting at New York, anticipating the removal of 
their rivals to the ports of Ireland. 

If such a decision ever attains, they will enjoy the. entire carriage of passengers and freight, 
for I am fully satisfied that no person, unless impelled by necessity, or being on the spot of 
departure, would undergo all the miseries and difficulties of transport from London to a 
western port of Ireland, when six hours would place him comfortably on board a vessel at 
Liverpool. 

Wishing to be perfectly satisfied as to the powers of these vessels, and their extreme draught 
of water, I made the following inquiries : — 

What has been the extreme draught?— Twenty to 22 feet. Asia, when I embarked, 20 feet 
6 inches. Before the passengers and baggage embarked, I read 20 feet 2 inches. 

What speed could you attain against a S.S.W. gale, if compelled to make good a S.E. 
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course, to fetch a south-western Irish port? — Might go three miles per hour against a heavy Replies ito Qoebies. 
south-west gale. This is wind abeam. V°: 

What could you make good under similar circumstances head to wind? — The Canada, one Captain Sir Edward 
of the best of our steamers, with the wind “ dead ahead,” blowing a gale from the west, made Belcher, R.N. 
only 64 miles in 24 hours. 

Have you experienced any gales from E.S.E. to compare with those from south to south- 
west ? — In the Atlantic Ocean E.S.E. gales will not compare in violence, nor in duration, with 
south to south-west gales. 

The results, then, of my opinions are, that the large transatlantic steamers charged with the 
conveyance of the mails, and bound to deliver at a fixed port, cannot risk delay by waiting for 
an opportunity to enter any port in Ireland, particularly as, I trust, it has been clearly shown 
that by pursuing a northerly course Liverpool could be reached in less time, and by a com- 
paratively smooth water run. 

That no appreciable time can be saved by a deviation from the present route. 

That the risk of the loss of the mails, and consequently the correspondence between the two 
worlds, will not at present warrant such an experiment. Moreover, as the superscription 
on the greater part of the American letters insists on a British steamer, that any alteration 
would shake confidence on the part of those principally interested. 

That the pilotage to be required in every such vessel would involve the entire coast of 
western island, not solely the particular port to which the vessel would be bound. 

And to incur the risks attendant on the approach to Irish ports, as under discussion, the 
vessels must be more heavily rigged and more fully manned, with a superior class of seamen 
also to those generally employed in ocean steamers. 

I have added a rough illustration of great circle sailing between New York and Liverpool, 
by the north of Ireland. The direct distance, “ as the crow flies,” is through Ireland. The 
other by the circuitous long lines which may be navigated. 

Rough. Illustration of Great Circle Sailing between New York and Liverpool to the North of 
Ireland. 

New York, as the crow flies ..... 2,989 miles. 

New York . . 40-42 N. 74-0 W. 

42-30 600 

N. 77-44 E. . 508-4 

42-30 60-0 

50-00 45-0 

N. 54.3 E. . . 766 -7 

50- 0 45-0 

55- 0 30-0 

N. 61-16 E. . 624-0 

55- 0 30-0 

55-30 6-0 

N. 87-6 E. . . 829-5 

55-30 6-0 

53-24 3-0 

S. 39-42 E. . 163-7 

2,892-3 

Direct . . . 2,989-0 

Less by Great Circle . 96-7 

But the last 163-7 might be cut off if Ireland did not interpose. 



Mr. Anthony 

Mr. Anthony Marmion. Marmicn. 

[Author of a Work intended to be published on the Maritime Ports of Ireland.] 

1 . Having visited six of the eight ports (some of them repeatedly) now competing for 
the establishment of a transatlantic packet station, and having been almost exclusively 
employed for the last twelve months in collecting historical, nautical, and other statistical 
information for a work, “ The Ancient and Modern History of the Maritime Ports of 
Ireland,” which I am now preparing for the press, I consider myself in possession of many 
important facts, and fully competent to give an opinion as to wnich of them is best calcu- 
lated for such an establishment on the Irish coast. 

2. The advantages of establishing a transatlantic packet station at any of the ports 
named in Query 1, are numerous and obvious ; lstly. A saving of time from 20 to 36 
hours which such steamers take on an average to make good the voyage to Holyhead, 

Liverpool, or other suitable port in the Channel, after arriving off the west or south-west 
coast of Ireland. 2udly. The great value to Government, the press, to the commercial 
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Replies to Queries, and manufacturing community, and the public at large, of early telegraphic intelligence 
( No. l .) by way of Dublin and Holyhead, which can be communicated in a few hours to London, 

Mt ~Anthonv instead of waiting, as now, the arrival of the packet at Liverpool, and almost instanta- 

Marmion. neously, when the electric and submarine telegraph is established. Srdly. The saving in 
the premium of insurance on ship and cargo, as well as the security to life and property, 
more exposed as they are by the dangerous navigation of the Channel than in any other 
part of tne voyage. 4thly. A saving in coal, both in price and quantity. 5thly. A saving 
of wear and tear of the steamers. 6thly. The benefit to the public’ of reduced fares. 
The disadvantages consist solely in the loss that may be sustained by these vessels not 
obtaining full and profitable cargoes, as now, at Liverpool, which will be seen, in the 
sequel, is not likely to be the case, and if it were, it is a matter of small consideration in 
comparison to the advantages to be obtained. 

3. Cape Clear Light, once descried by vessels such as those described in this query, and 
bound to Cork, the remainder of the voyage is performed in perfect safety ; for although 
the coast is bold, there is no lee shore, but abundance of sea-room ; and in thick weather 
there are the most perfect indications bv lead-soundings of approaching the land : this 
harbour can be thus easily attained in all weathers. Long Island, although easy of access, 
and capable of affording accommodation to wind-bound or disabled vessels, is not calcu- 
lated for a packet station. Crookhaven is situated on the most southern promontory of 
Ireland, inside Brownhead, a continuation of Mizenhead, and about seven miles north- 



west of the Fastnet Light. It has also the advantage of another light at Ballydevlin 
Bay. It is much frequented by transatlantic traders, being in the direct course between 
the coast of America and that of England. A vessel leaving this harbour, and clearing 
the Alderman Rocks, is free of a lee-shore, being at once on the wide ocean, and should 
she be unable to beat out. of the bay, or to return during a south or south-west gale, she 
could make for Long Island, or Skull where there is good and safe anchorage for vessels of 
any description. Although it is probably too small, it would still be an eligible harbour 
for a packet station if there were not others so vastly superior in its immediate vicinity. 
Dunmanus Bay is on the other side of the promontory. The port of that name is north 
of Crookhaven, and easy of access, but exceedingly small, and little frequented. Vessels 
find great difficulty in clearing out of it during south or south-west gales ; and if unable to 
fetch back, they would be driven up the bay, without finding refuge in any other port ; it 
is not, therefore, adapted for a packet station, and could only have been thought of for 
such a purpose from its proximity to the Bandon and Cork Railway. Berehaven, in and 
near the entrance to Bantry Bay, on the south-west coast of Ireland, is most eligibly 
situated for intercourse with America, the West Indies, the coast of Spain and Portugal, 
the Mediterranean, the ports of England, and the south and east of Ireland, and lies in 
the course of vessels trading to and from these ports with America. It possesses great 
facilities of ingress and egress with the wind from any point and in all weathers. The 
entrance from the Atlantic is of considerable width and great depth, having 19 fathoms 
water throughout, whilst inside there are 2,900 acres, covered with from 6 to 15 fathoms at 
low-water spring tides, and 1,900 acres, with over five fathoms, at low water; whereas, at 
Holyhead there are only 127 acres, and at Crookhaven 84 acres so covered at low water. 
Should the weather at any time prove so unfavourable as to prevent a ship putting to sea 
by the western entrance, she can always beat out by the eastern against a head wind as 
long as she can carry canvas. A trifling expense would only be necessary here to render 
this the finest harbour in Europe. Valentia, on the west coast of Ireland, lies well for 
communication with America, and has the advantage of proximity thereto of any of the 

E rts already described. The entrance to it is from the Atlantic, with the Skilligs as 
tding lights. There is no lee shore to encounter, and the anchorage inside is good, in 
five to seven fathoms water ; but, in comparison to Cork or Berehaven, it is of small di- 
mensions, and the north-west or principal entrance so narrow, that some nautical men 
term it a blind harbour. It is contended that it could be widened at a moderate expense, 
but as it lies out of the course of vessels trading from the ports of the United Kingdom to 
America, and for other reasons which shall be detailed in their proper place, it is not so 
well adapted for a transatlantic packet station as Berehaven. It is said that strong tides 
and currents prevail between Cape Clear and the Blaskets when the wind blows fresh from 
the south-west, which would alike affect Berehaven and Valentia ; but experienced and dis- 
interested nautical men pronounce them not dangerous, even in the most severe winters, to 
any well-appointed vessel, such as the Post Office transatlantic steamers unquestionably 
are. Tarbert, on the west coast, near the entrance, and on the south side of that splendid 
river the Shannon, holds out great advantages for the establishment of a transatlantic 
packet station ; but the west coast north of Valentia is subject to considerable haze in the 
winter season: it is also more distant from British America than either Valentia or Bere- 
haven. Its distance from Halifax is estimated at 2,448 miles ; Berehaven, 2,417 ; Valentia, 
2,400 ; Galway, 2,462 ; and Cork, 2,490 miles. Independent of other outlay, it would re- 
quire 35 miles of railway to meet the Waterford and Limerick line ; the distance would be 
then from the capital 162 miles. Galway is also situated on the west coast, and is, in 
many respects, well circumstanced for communication with America ; but one great draw- 
a ^ van!a o e ® i s > that a vessel homeward bound from Halifax would first make 
the blcelligs, after which she would have to beat up along an iron-bound coast, subject to 
tog and haze, and dangerous in the winter season, from the paucity of safety harbours on 
that part of the coast. The bay is splendid, and after entering it there is deep smooth 
water to the town. or 
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4. Vessels steering from America for the west or south-west coast of Ireland, invariably Replies to Qd 

make the Skelligsseen 25 miles to sea; but those taking a more south or south-east course, *■ °~ 

would probably first discern Cape Clear light 28 miles to sea, and Mizenhead, as a head- ^ 
land, if the weather was clear, in both instances. Marmiot 

5. Cork has immense facilities for all the purposes stated in this query, without the ex- 
penditure of a shilling outlay being necessary. Cork Harbour, or Queenstown (as now 
called), can be entered at all times of tide by first-class ships of war, and packets drawing 
19£ feet and upwards have sufficient water to passage at the lowest neap-tide, where the 
landing of the mails and passengers can be instantaneously effected at the steam-packet 
wharf contiguous to the terminus of the Cork and Passage Railway, which communicates 
with the Great Southern and Western, and thence is complete to Dublin. Berehaven can 
be entered at all times by the largest ship ever built. The entrance is magnificent. 

There are 19 fathoms of water all across it, as shown in answer to Query 3, and nature has 
formed the most perfect harbour within. Although there are no docks, the rocky beach 
forms a complete wharf, alongside of which a vessel may moor in over six fathoms of per- 
fectly smooth water, and a passenger may leap thereon from the deck of a steamer, and the 
mails be handed ashore. Galway also possesses all the necessary facilities required in this 
query ; the bay is trumpet-mouthed, with several entrances, all of which are equally safe, 
and calculated for the admission of the largest vessels. Within the bay there is smooth 
and sufficient water at all times of tide to the town, where there is a floating dock of five 
acres, from whence the mails and passengers can be landed and embarked at all times 
■with security and rapidity, and not liable to be impeded by either wind or weather. The 
other ports named in Query 1, for the reasons stated in answer to Query 3, and for others 
which shall hereafter appear, it is not deemed necessary to go into the particulars con- 
cerning them required in the present query. _ _ _ 

6. T he answer to the foregoing query is applicable to this also, as far as. regards Cork, 

Berehaven, and Galway, where there are neither boats nor small craft required, and where 
the passengers and mails, as shown in the preceding answer, can be landed in all weathers 
with perfect safety and expedition. 

7. Cork possesses every convenience for the purposes required in this query. It has two 
steam factories of great repute, and large steamers have been recently built and equipped 
there. It has also warehouses, dry-docks, dockyards, and every accommodation for repair- 
ing, victualling, and otherwise providing steamers with the necessary supplies, and for 
storing goods. At Passage the (fry-dock there is about being enlarged, in accordance with 
the suggestions of the Admiralty, and under the approval of their Lordships a new dock 
has been laid down, which will afford accommodation to the largest ships in the navy. 
Haulbowline affords storage for coals to any extent, and the packet can go alongside the 
wharf at any time of tide to take them in. The hotels also are equal to any in Liverpool 
for the accommodation of passengers. Galway has also a foundry and other wrought-iron 
works, where steam-boat machinery could be well repaired, and all necessary supplies 
obtained, as at Cork ; also ample warehouses for goods and storage of coal convenient to 
the floating-dock. The hotels for the accommodation of passengers cannot be excelled. 

At Berehaven all these must be created, but nature has done so much for this harbour that 
docks to any extent may be constructed at a very moderate expense indeed. This harbour, 
if once named as a transatlantic packet station, all the other required convenience and 
accommodation would immediately follow. _ , 

8. The price of coal adapted to steam purposes at Cork, from its contiguity to the coal 

districts in Wales, is considerably cheaper than at Liverpool, where Cunard’s Company, it 
appears, have been paying 21s. per ton for their supplies, whereas, hand-picked steam 
coals can be had in Cork at from 15s. to 16s. per ton, and very probably a contractor could 
be got to furnish a large quantity at the former price. The same observation as regards 
coal, is applicable to Berehaven. The richest copper mines in the United Kmgdoin are in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Castletown Bere, and vessels frequently come there in 
ballast from Swansea for cargoes of ore, the whole produce of those mines being sent to 
that port for smelting ; they would, therefore, prefer taking coal at a nominal freight to 
paying for ballast. There can be no doubt of the required quantity of coal being had at 
all times at these ports at a low price for the purpose. A difficulty on this head might 
arise at Valentia, as return cargoes would be very uncertain from thence, and being more 
distant from the coal districts of Wales. Tarbert and Galway, where return cargoes are 
probable, but being supplied with coal from Scotland, the length of the voyage would 
render the price higher than either at Berehaven or Cork, and could not be procured pro- 
bably under 18s. or 20s. a-ton. Native coal, however, has been discovered in the neigh- 
bourhood of Valentia as well as at Limerick. , . , , 

9. There is a railway five miles in length between Passage and Cork, which would take 
the mails and passengers to the latter place, whence the great Southern and Western line, 

166 miles in extent, is open, and communicates with the capital. This would be effected 
in about five hours. At Cork there is a railway of 20 miles completed to Bandon, which 
it is intended to extend to Bantry, 35 miles more, in a south-west direction, from which 
branches could be constructed to communicate with Berehaven, Dunmanus Bay, and 
Crookhaven ; by this line, however, those harbours would be respectively 84, fc>5, and. /U 
miles distant from Cork, and 250, 231, and 236 miles from Dublin. The Railway Com- 
missioners of Ireland, in 1838, proposed that there should be only one trunk line between 
Dublin and the south-west harbours of Ireland, and that Berehaven should communicate 
with the metropolis, by means of a branch line, to meet the Great Southern ana Western 
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TIeplies to Queries, at Blarney, six miles from Cork. This branch would be 7 li miles, 18f, less than by 
(No^i.) Bantry, Bandon, and Cork, and would be only 231i miles from Dublin. It is evident, 

Mr. Anthony however, that a railway can be constructed between this magnificent harbour and the 

Marmion. capital in another direction, which would materially shorten the distance and lessen the 
expense. The Mallow and Killamey Railway Bill was read a second time in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday, 12th February instant, and that completed, a line could be run 
from Castletown Bere to meet it between Killamey and Millstrut, and would be about 38 
miles long. This short line is all that would be necessary to construct to connect this 
harbour with the metropolis. The distance by this route would then be 38 miles to the 
Killamey and Mallow Railway, 27 miles on that line to Mallow, and from thence to 
Dublin 145 miles, in all 210 miles, and 21 j less than by Blarney, and lessening the distance 
of going round by Bandon and Cork 40 miles even, if the line to the former place was 
complete. The difficulties on that line would also be avoided at Glengariffe and Adrigoole, 
as this would be a direct course north-east of Kenmare. Thus, for considerably less than 
half a million could this great national object be accomplished ; indeed, if the Commissioners 
would only pronounce on Berehaven being the favoured spot, individual enterprise would 
soon complete this railway without the expenditure of a shilling of public money. The 
mails and passengers for the south and west of England and for Cork could be dispatched 
at Mallow, 21 miles from that city, which would be only two miles longer than if there 
were 64 miles of railway constructed to join the Bandon and Cork line by way of 
Bantry, and to Limerick, W aterford, and Kilkenny, & c., near Tipperary, where those 
lines join the Great Southern and Western. Galway will be, in course of the ensuing 
summer, connected with the capital by means of the Midland Great Western Railway, 
which is now open as far as Mullingar ; the whole distance will be then about 120 miles, 
and Dublin could be communicated with in less than four hours. On the arrival of the 
mails there by either of these lines, those for Belfast and the other manufacturing towns 
in the north of Ireland, for Glasgow, and the north and west of Scotland, could be dis- 
patched by the Dublin and Belfast Junction Railway, now open to Newry, and in a very 
short time will be complete throughout to Belfast. There is a despatch every day from 
Belfast to Glasgow, the passage short, and the merchants and manufacturers there would 
receive their American letters by this mode 24 hours sooner than if they were sent by 
Liverpool or Holyhead, and two days earlier than under the present arrangement. 

10. In addition to the information furnished in the answers to the nine preceding 
queries, I am induced to take advantage of the permission granted by Query 10, to offer a 
few suggestions, and to state some other facts connected with the subject under consi- 
deration, which the nature of the queries, or the space assigned for the answers, did not 
admit of. 



Steam has caused within a few years a wonderful revolution in time and space, but the 
march of mind keeps steady pace with it, and every object that is calculated to accelerate 
the rapid communication ot thought or commercial intelligence and enterprise is sought 
after with an appetite almost insatiable. It is, therefore, astonishing that the establish- 
ment of a transatlantic packet station on the west or south-west coast of Ireland should 
have been so long delayed. The westerly position of this island, its proximity to the con- 
tinent of America, its magnificent harbours, which God and nature have formed for naval 
operations of the greatest magnitude, and which throw wide their capacious arms to em- 
brace particularly the rich commerce of the new world, Ireland should, therefore, not only 
be the channel of communication for England with America and the West Indies, but also 
for the northern and central nations of Europe ; and when the great undertaking now in 
contemplation to unite the Pacific with the Atlantic, and divert the rich trade of China 
and India by that cheaper and more expeditious route is accomplished, Ireland would also 
be the channel through which that vast commerce with the other nations of Europe ought 
naturally to pass. 1 ° 

In my answers to the preceding queries, it will be seen, that of the eight ports or har- 
bours competing for the establishment of a transatlantic packet station, I consider 
Berehaven possesses advantages not only superior to them, but also to Liveprool, Holy- 
head, or any English port in the Channel for that purpose ; and that for general trade 
a »“j, intei> course with America, the West Indies, and the western and southern parts 
ot Europe, there are circumstances in its favour that no port in the United Kingdom can 
hare any pretensions to compete with. Independent of its admirable position for commerce 
it is also well adapted for a harbour of defence. On a recent occasion great anxiety was 
evinced, and considerable sums expended in strengthening and connecting our naval de- 
fences on the east, while England’s weakest point, the west coast, convenient as it is to the 
ie arsenals °f France, and directly opposite the next great naval power in 
the wot Id, the United States, which accelerated steam power brings every day in closer 
contact with it, was never thought of, much less than in taking the necessary steps to fortify 
nf T i h f T b ° Ur ’ 11 bemg the most vulnerable point on the south-west or west coast 

VeiT W^eTe a large fleet would be most likely to run for, two 
desist nnV V ^ Ch i are /^ 0rd t d 111 ™ dern history, the first in aid of James II., in his 
rZTnl nf !r ? nd ’ other in December, 1796, when 16 French ships of war, the- 

“ °^ ha .t 0DC ® formidable fleet despatched from Brest for the conquest of that 
P S^ .K ¥ n ii h0r the b l 7 ° ff Bere haven. As soon as a railway communication 
° W, 't* e j P etches from the Admiralty could reach this station 16 hours 
, n; r , ransmitted from London, and when the intended electric telegraph is 
established on the Great Southern and Western Railway, a few hours would be sufficient ' 
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to signalize any event of importance; Government should not, therefore, hesitate a Keplies to Queries. 
moment in taking the necessary measures to constitute Berehaven both a naval depot and ( Ko - M 
a transatlantic packet station ; . and while the works are in course of completion, the Mr~Anthomi 

packet station should he established at Cork, a harbour which, as already shown, possesses Mamdon. 
immense advantages, and has all those facilities and conveniences for the purpose, without 
the outlay of a shilling being necessary. Its railway communication being also complete 
to the capital, gives it a superiority over the other competing ports; indeed, if it was 
not situated so far to the east, it would be a most desirable port for its permanent esta- 
blishment. 

Independent of the advantages of a transatlantic packet station being established on the 
south-west or west coast of Ireland, as pointed out in my answer to Query 2, Manchester, 
and the other manufacturing English towns, would be materially benefited by shortening 
the passage across the Atlantic, not only by the communication of earlier intelligence, but 
also for the transmission expeditiously of valuable goods, on which the additional charge 
by railway would be of little importance, and would, in some degree, be neutralized by a 
reduced freight, which is another of the advantages that would result from goods being 
shipped at an eligible Irish port. To Glasgow, Belfast, and the manufacturing districts in 
the north of Ireland, the change would be of vast importance, as it would give the mer- 
chants and manufacturers there the advantage of receiving intelligence two days, and 
render their remittances, which are chiefly made by bills on London, four days earlier than 
at present, nor is the difficulty of obtaining full and efficient cargoes of goods at those 
ports so apparent as some suppose it to be. All the goods shipped at Liverpool for 
America are not from the English manufacturing districts : there are no less than six 
steamers constantly employed by Belfast and Glasgow, principally in carrying the manu- 
factures of these ports to Liverpool, the greater part of which is shipped from thence to 
the United States ; but a great portion, under the new arrangement, would be sent from 
Belfast by rail, and shipped at the constituted Irish port. Belfast, and the manufacturing 
district connected with it, deserves particular notice , some idea may be formed of its im- 
portance from the circumstance of there being now no less than 42 large flax and four 
cotton spinning-mills at full work in and within 10 miles of that town. One of these 
(Messrs. Mulholland’s) employs 1,300 hands; in all there are 17,000 persons employed in 
spinning, 40,000 in weaving, and the number of females, sewing and figuring light cottons 
and muslins, is computed by some at 300,000, but may be fairly estimated at 200,000. 

The rapid rise and progress of its commerce are as extraordinary as its manufactures, the 
tonnage of the vessels entering the port of Belfast in 1 844 being equal to that of Liver- 
pool in 1812. The same observation applies to first-class passengers, they are not all 
resident in Liverpool or the manufacturing districts in its neighbourhood ; it is only fair 
to infer that at least two-thirds of those who go to the United States by the Post Office 
steam-packets are from London and other parts of the empire, many of them foreigners, 
all of whom would prefer embarking at an Irish port on the Atlantic, and thus escape the 
perilous navigation of the Channel, and save at least 36 hours in point of time, and be- 
subject to little or no additional expense. It is calculated that a voyage from Cork, or 
any of the south-west or western ports named in Query 1, to Halifax, can be effected by a. 
steamer of the tonnage of those now employed by Cunard and Co. in the service of the 
Post Office, for about 600/. less than from Liverpool, arising from the difference in price 
and quantity of coal consumed, lights, harbour-dues, provisions, wages, &c., and the 
Company should, therefore, give the public the benefit of this saving by a corresponding 
reduction in the fares of passengers and the freights on merchandise, and they will have 
then little to apprehend from a diminution of either one or the other. 

Probably the most important consideration connected with this subject is the happy 
change it would be instrumental in effecting in the contiguous districts of the south ana 
west, where the population have been altogether depending on agricultural employment 
for existence, and that being inadequate to the purpose, scenes of misery and desolation 
unparalleled in the history of civilized nations in times of peace have been frequently the 
consequence. Notwithstanding those districts have superior natural advantages over the 
north of Ireland for manufactui-ing purposes, and the establishing a transatlantic packet- 
station in one of the proposed ports, would give a stimulus to the present industrial 
movement, and would be instrumental in developing the immense resources of the country, 
which, if brought into operation, would soon raise it from its present prostrate state to 
real independence, prosperity, and contentment. 



Mr Lord, Chieveley , November 17, 1850. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship’s letter of the 11th -Admiral Pigot. 
instant, transmitting queries upon points respecting which the Transatlantic Packet Station 
Commissioners are desirous of obtaining information, and in reply I beg to state that 
during the time I had the command of the naval force on the Irish station, from May, 

1844, to July, 1847, my duties specially confined my services to that part of the harbour 
and port of Cork, now called Queenstown, and the islands of Hatdbowline, Spike, &c._: 
therefore any opinion I may have, or form, of the ports on the west and south-west 
coasts of Ireland, can only be gathered from the reports made to me by the officers of Her. 

Majesty’s ships then under my orders; and as under such circumstances I cannot give facts 
or confident opinions upon the advantages or disadvantages of the places noted in the 
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(No. 1.) 

Admiral JPigot. 



Replies to Queries. margin,* I deem it advisable, with the view of affording information (hat mav be relied 
’ ' upon, to refer your Lordship to the officers named in the enclosed list, who, while m com- 
mand tinder my orders, saw much service on the west coast of Ireland, particularly in 
the winters of 1846 and 1847, in the conveyance of supplies of provisions during the 

I would also bring under the notice of your Lordship, and of the Commissioners, a very 
indefatigable and talented officer, having much experience of the coast from pork to the 
Shannon, Lieutenant Church, of the Surveying Service, who assisted materially in sur- 
veying the harbour and port of Cork; and I considered him, while I held the command, an 
officer possessing much sound information upon subjects having reference to the Irish 

00 T had great difficulty in keeping the many steam-vessels under my orders, stationed on 
the west coast during the Relief Service, supplied with coals, and I was obliged to 
establish Government depots at Tarbert, Galway, Westport, Killybegs, &c., and the com- 
mercial house of Scott & Co., of Queenstown, undertook to furnish at one period 3,000 
tons of Newport coals, which they well performed, and their vessels then proceeded from 
the several ports with emigrants to America. 

Coals for steam purposes were procurable at Cork from 15s. to 16s. per ton. I had 
many important repairs and defects in the machinery of Her Majesty’s steam- vessels made 
good by the engineering firm of Lecky & Co., of Cork, and at moderate charges. There 
is also a dock at Passage. 

The steam-vessels of the port of Cork lie alongside the city wharves dry at low water. 
The town of Passage, midway between Queenstown and Cork, is the anchorage for large 
vessels of any considerable burthen ; but as the capabilites and resources of this fine and 
extensive harbour must be well known from its great and increasing trade, and from its 
excellent outer anchorage rendering it accessible at all times as the port of call for ships of 
all nations, it will be unnecessary for me to say anything more on the advantages of this 
port, than to refer your Lordship to Lieutenant Church, whom I consider a very capable 
person to afford the Commissioners any information they require, professional or other- 
wise. 

I have, &c., 

Lord Hobart, H. Pigot, 

frc., $*c. Vice Admiral. 



Replies to Qvebies. 
(No. 2.) 

Messrs. Canard 
and Co. 



REPLIES TO QUERIES. (No. 2.) 

Messrs. Cunard and Co. 

1. The value may be estimated at about one hundred thousand pounds per vessel, or say a 
sum not far short of a million sterling ; the number, including vessels built and on stocks, 
being generally nine. The contract specifies eight, as the number to be kept up. 

2. Fine manufactured goods, chiefly from Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

3. Very little; in point of fact no cargo is obtainable for these steamers from the United 
States, even at the sailing-ship rates. 

4. Early in October and early in November is the best month in the year for passengers, 
and the numbers by the four last vessels are as follows : — 

October 12, 127 first class, at £35 each ; 19 second class, at £20 each. 

„ 19, 46 „ „ 30 

„ 26, 67 „ „ 37 

November 2, 17 „ „ 21 „ „ 



Restriction as to quantity of luggage only nominal. Never got 507. a-year for excess of 
luggage. 

5. The last four packets brought — 

September 25, 50 first class, at £25 each; 23 second class, at £15 each. 

October 2, 33 „ „ 3 „ „ 

„ 9, 42 „ „ 21 

„ 16, 22 „ „ 8 

Not aware of a single instance, during upwards of ten years, of passengers paying anything 
for luggage. 

6. The cargo being all fine goods goes by measurement, say 40 cubic feet to the ton, and 
has varied from 77. to 37. per ton. 

7. Since the repeal of the Navigation Laws, foreign goods can be and are shipped by these 
steamers. Some come by sea to Liverpool, and others by sea to Hull, London, Folkestone, 
and Southampton. All goods of the finest description from France, Germany, &c., and of 
limited tonnage. 

8. Accompanying this are copies of the manifests of cargo of the last four vessels that sailed 
from Liverpool. Manifests homeward, none to send, as the cargo homeward does not average 
507. a voyage. It is very rarely that specie comes at all; but when it does, it is in very small 
quantities, and the rate through from New York via Liverpool to Havre, one-quarter per 
cent. 



1 ,* Long Island, Berehaven, Yalentia, Tarbert, and Galway. 
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9. The average rate per hour performed by each of the last 

Outwards. 

September 7 (nautical miles) 124 
„ 14 „ 10 

„ 21 „ 9* 

August 31 „ 12 

November 2, 1850. 



Messrs. Brown and Shipley. Messrs. Brown and 

1. We are not owners of any steam or other packets, in part or in whole, between England Shipley. . 

and the United States. There are four which come to our address, and a fifth building. 

These and their machinery are insured for about 126,0002. 

2. We take out every description of fine goods, principally from our manufacturing districts, 
some from French manufactories, and from other countries. Tin, iron, and heavy goods, are 
taken more as ballast than on account of the freight they pay. 

3. All descriptions of American produce, flour, &c. ; but as it is principally raw material, 
it will not pay the expense of steam transportation, unaided by passengers and finer goods. 

4. 5, and 6. The manifest herewith will show the amount of freight and passage-money 
received by the American mail steamers, the last four departures from this. Hitherto they 
have taken no steerage passengers. Full cabin passengers pay 352. We are not nice about 
the quantity of luggage ; half a ton is allowed, if it is not merchandise, in which event it pays 
freight; but we do not think any passenger was ever asked for luggage strictly so. We charge 
72. for measurement goods. Tin, iron, or anything wanted for ballast, is a matter of bargain 
at the time. 

7. Is partly answered in No. 2. Goods come by sea and by land; but we have no means 
of knowing what quantity comes by any conveyance, as they come through so many hands. 

8. In answer to this we send you the manifest. 

9. We have not the logs of the ships, and consequently cannot answer this query. We may 
further say, that we expect the quantity of goods carried will be increased when tne freight by 
these steamers is lowered to 52. per ton, which is contemplated ; and it would bring more 
French and other foreign goods for shipment everywhere, if the Customs would abolish unne- 
cessary restrictions, which merchants consider absurd and most injurious to the trade of this 
country. 

November 22, 1850. 



COMMISSION. 



four packets v 
Homewards. 

104 

114 

11 

124 



Chas. MacIver. 



Mv Lord, Lloyd's, November 21, 1850. 

I am instructed by the Committee for managing the affairs of Lloyd’s, to 
acquaint your Lordship, in reply to your communication of the 12th instant, on behalf of 
the Transatlantic Packet Station Commissioners, that they have taken the subject of your 
letter into their serious consideration ; and however desirous of affording such information 
as may tend to promote the commercial interests of the country, the Committee feel they 
are not in possession of such intelligence as would justify them in giving any decided 
answers to the several detailed propositions submitted in your letter. 

I have, &c., 

Lord Hobart, Spc., 8fc., J. W. N. Halsted, 

Board of Trade. Secretary. 



REPLIES TO QUERIES. (No. 3.) 

Capt. Bevis, R.N. {Liverpool). 

Mr Lord, Liverpool , November 14, 1850. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship’s letter of the 12th, 
requiring my opinion for the information of the Transatlantic Packet Station Commissioners, 
upon several points connected therewith, and I beg to answer them in the same order. 

1. The distance from Liverpool to Cape Clear, for the present class of North American 
Packets, with an average speed of 11J and 12 knots, is under 24 hours’ run; and taking into 
consideration the varying circumstances of arrival, being as often during the night as during 
the day, together with the necessary transhipment from rail to steamer, and then from steamer 
to rail, with crossing the Irish Channel, there would in practice be no gain, but in general a loss 
of time, for both mails and passengers intended for England ; earlier intelligence might be 
obtained by electric telegraph, which would not be acceptable to merchants, all private intel- 
ligence of that kind being liable to abuse. The telegraph from Holyhead has never been used 
by the present contract packets to convey merchants’ intelligence, but in two instances, one the 
Canadian rebellion, the other the Cuban expedition defeated, supposed to be of general interest; 
but the merchants discouraged a repetition of the practice, because liable to abuse by interested 
parties. 

2. The effect of going to Ireland would be to increase the expense to Government very 



Replies to Queries. 
(No. 3.) 

Capt. Bevis, R.N. 
{Liverpool.) 
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Replies to Queries. 
(No. 3.) 

Capt. JBevis, M.N. 
(Liverpool.) 



Chamber of Com- 
merce, Liverpool. 



Mr. Jonathan 
Aylen. 



materially, because it would increase the expense to passengers, and so lessen the number ; the 
same remark applies to freight in goods. 

3. Few passengers, except those from Ireland, would avail themselves of the new route 
whilst there was a ship going from Liverpool to take them ; even passengers from Dublin and 
Belfast would find it more convenient, and less expensive, to join the steamer at Liverpool; the 
same remark applies with greater force to goods, which would all be shipped here. 

4. With efficient vessels, as the present. North American packets are, touching at any port in 
Ireland, would be found in practice a loss, rather than a gain of time, where the necessity for 
taking in coals, or other advantageous cause for stopping, does not exist. 

5. The Cove of Cork, if any. 

6. The adoption of a port in Ireland, as a touching or stopping place for the North American 
Contract Ships, would divert passengers and goods (almost entirely) to the competing lines 
of steamers running from New York to Liverpool and to Havre, and would call into existence 
additional competition. At the present time, I observe notice has been given of a material 
reduction in the rate of freights, to take place on the 1st of April next, owing to competition of 
the United States contract packets. 

7. Cannot, correctly answer, but the North American Packets, from their size and great 
power — 800 horses, some of them — are a very expensive class, There has been a great 
increase in size and power of these vessels, to meet the competition of the American Contract 
Packets. 

I have thus, my Lord, answered to the best of ray judgment and experience the several 
questions put. to me, but more especially having reference to the packets under my superin- 
tendence. 

I have, &c.. 

The Lord Hobart, Sfc., 8fc., Thomas Bevis, 

Board of Trade. Commander. 



Chamber of Commerce, Liverpool. 

Honourable Sirs, November 18, 1850. 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your communication of 12th instant, 
desiring the opinion of this Chamber on several points touching the expediency of establishing 
the Transatlantic Mail Station at some port on the west or south coast of Ireland. 

In compliance with your desire, a special meeting of the Council of this Chamber has been 
held, and the conclusions unanimously come to on your questions considered seriatim, are 
embodied in the following answers : — 

1 (a). There might be the gain of a few hours (contingent on the state of the weather) in the 
transmission of telegraphic intelligence, but with respect to mails and passengers, the probability 
of any gain of time is very questionable. 

1 ( b ). The expense to all parties interested would be much increased. 

2. The contract price to Government would probably have to be increased by 50,000/. per 
annum, without any reduction of present rates of passage money and freight. 

3. The facilities and advantages for passengers and transport of goods would be diminished, 
and undoubtedly there would be a reduced number of passengers of the first class. 

4. Very little advantage would accrue, whereas the passages would be lengthened, and the 
risk increased. Touching for the purpose of coaling is not required, as all the mail packets 
carry more than sufficient for their average time of performance. 

5. Cork, or one of the harbours near thereto. 

6. The adoption of such a port would certainly have the effect of diverting many goods and 
passengers to the competing lines of steamers, and would tend to stimulate the institution of 
new lines 

7. Judging from the very general data which are accessible to the Council, the receipts of 
the largest class of steam-vessels now engaged in the transatlantic service, should amount to 
6000/. and 8000/. per voyage out and home (exclusive of the Government allowance), in order 
to pay all expense of steaming, agency, advertisements, and commissions, to compensate for 
wear and tear and deterioration, and to yield interest at 5 per cent, per annum on the capital 
engaged. 

I have, &c., 

To the Transatlantic Packet Station Commissioners , Thomas B. Horsfall, 

Board of Trade. President. 



Mr. Jonathan Aylen. 

1. I beg to state, that I commanded Her Majesty’s Steamer "Alban” from October 1845 
to July 1846, and Her Majesty’s Steamer " Rhadamanthus” from July 1846 to February 
1849, during which time I was actively employed principally between Cove of Cork, Bantry 
Bay, Dingle Bay, River Shannon, Galway Bay, and "Waterford. 

1. (a.) Gain of time of a few hours. 

1. (b.) More expense to the several parties. 

_ 2. The contract price with the Government for the conveyance of mails would be increased, 
viz., from London to Holyhead, then to Dublin, and from thence to the place of departure. 

Again, in my opinion, very trifling reduction (if any) in the rates for passage and freights. 
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3. The transport of heavy goods would be reduced; but, ill my opinion, where a few hours Replies to Queries, 

is an object, merchants with light goods or baggage would avail themselves of the new route, CNo. 3.) 
supposing Ireland to be in a quiet state. 

4. I do not think it advisable to establish entirely a packet-station in any port in Ireland. Afr, ^^ an 
A few. hours would be saved by the packet taking her departure from Ireland, and landing ' V 

her mails; could also coal with expedition. 

5. For this number I think it advisable to send notes from my Remark Book. 

6. My opinion is, that passengers and goods would be attracted to the competing lines of 
steamers running from New York to Liverpool and Havre, and that the income of the con- 
tract mail lines would be much reduced. 

7. Cannot answer this question. 

Sir, 

I beg leave to send you^ my opinion as to which is the best port for a packet station on the 
south and west coast of Ireland. I have frequently heard this subject discussed, and have had my 
attention principally called to Jive of the Irish ports, viz., Berehaven, Valentia, the River Shannon, 

Galway, and Queenstown ; and I do not know of any so likely to answer the intended purpose as 
one of these, I will therefore, with your permission, confine my remarks to these five, and will most 
respectfully beg to lay before you my candid opinion of the relative value of each : — 

1. Berehaven , Bantry Bay. — This port is exceedingly difficult to make in consequence of the 
prevalence of misty and foggy weather, and the sameness in the appearance of the land. I think, 
however, the entry into Bantry Bay would be rendered much more easy if a light were placed on the 
Bull Rock. 

2. Valentia. — Much has been said of the advantages of this port, but with all due difference for 
the opinions of some very able persons who are favourable to it, I must, after considerable experience 
on this coast, speak most decidedly against its being chosen for a packet station ; for I think it a most 
dangerous port to run for in a gale, and therefore quite unfitted for a packet station or a harbour of 
refuge. In fine weather it is all very well, but in a heavy sea (which you always have on this coast 
half-an-hour after the wind freshens), the entrance to Valentia i3 so narrow as to be quite unfit for a 
large ship or steamer. There is a rock two-thirds of the distance from the lighthouse, and between 
it and the opposite point, so that a vessel must keep close oyer to the lighthouse point, which is a had 
shelving rock, with a constant heavy swell, even in fine weather; and attempting this narrow passage 
in had weather, were a heavy sea to strike a ship, or were [she to yaw in the slightest degree, she must 
go on shore, and to do so would be instant destruction. Once you are inside the harbour is very 
good ; but I do not think any person, if he had a choice, would be justified in running for so narrow 
and dangerous an entrance in bad weather as that of Valentia harbour. 

3. River Shannon. — This port may be run for in perfect safety as the entrance is wide and clear, 
and the soundings shoal gradually in to opposite Kilcadrane Point; and in thick weather, if unwilling 
to run, can anchor either in Carrigaholt Bay or in Scatter}' Roads. Tarbert, I think, is the best 
station for a railway terminus. If I take a point in the Atlantic, in the true course from America, 
from which to measure the time it would take to reach Dublin, the one steamer going to Valentia, and 
the other by the Shannon, I find by completing the railway from Limerick to Tarbert, I can he 
there within one hour as soon as it would take to reach the same place by Valentia; and, in 
the one case, I have only a small piece of railway to complete going through Limerick, one of the 
largest trading towns in Ireland ; and in the other I have more than four times as much to make 
through one of the wildest and less frequented parts of the kingdom. With respect to the anchorage 
at Tarbert, which has been objected to, I have not observed it to be at all a bad one, nor do I think 
the race at Tarbert a serious objection to its becoming a flourishing port. Docks might easily be 
constructed there, and vessels drawing 14 feet can go up to Limerick and there be refitted or repaired. 

Docks on a large scale are now in course of construction at Limerick to meet the requirements of the 
existing trade, and I can scarcely think that the gaining of an hour or two in a voyage to Dublin 
would, in a national point of view, counterbalance the immense advantages of the River Shannon over 
Valentia harbour. However, in speaking of this south-west coast of Ireland, I beg leave to remark, 
that a light is wanted on the Forze Rock, near the Blaskets ; in no place in Ireland do I think one so 
necessary. It would not, in my opinion, be difficult to erect, and would be very beneficial to those 
bound to or from the River Shannon. 

4. Galway. — There is a continual swell setting in the dangerous bay of Galway; and in a gale from 
the south to the W.S.W. there is not a safe anchorage in the bay. It is, therefore, quite unfit for a 
station of the kind I am speaking of, and is far inferior to either Berehaven or Valentia. 

5. Queenstown (Cove of Cork). — I consider the best port in Ireland for a transatlantic packet 
station, if one should be required, being one of the finest harbours in the world. 

With a railway from Passage to Cork, and from thence to Dublin, calculating the speed in steamers 
to be 10 knots per hour, passages would be made as follows . — 

Days. Hours. 



From New York to Tarbert, in Shannon . . 10 21 

,, Galway ,, . .11 0 

, , Queenstown , , . .11 4 

, , Liverpool , , . . .12 0 

,, Holyhead ,, . . 11 18 

,, Plymouth ,, , . II 16 



Jonathan Aylen, 

Master- Attendant, Sheerness Bock-yard. 



Gr 
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Mayor and Corporation of Limerick. 

My Lord [ Limerick , November 21, 1850. 

Your letter of the 12th instant, addressed to the Corporation of Limerick, handing 
certain queries relating to the establishment of a Transatlantic Packet Station on the west 
coast of Ireland, having been referred to the special committee appointed in this matter, I 
have now the honour to transmit your Lordship the replies adopted thereto. 

In replying to these queries the Committee found it necessary to assume for their calculation 
some particular port, and for this purpose they take the Shannon, — which they are prepared 
to show presents for this object, natural capabilities, facilities for intercourse, and local advan- 
tages, superior to any other port on the west coast of Ireland. 

1. It is considered that for mails and passengers there would be a saving of time as fol- 
lows : — Overland. The distance from the 12th degree of west longitude to the Blaskets at the 
Shannon’s mouth, is 55 miles, and, at 11 miles per hour, gives 5 hours. 

Hra. Min. 

From the Blaskets to Foynes Harbour, in the Shannon, 72 miles, and being in 



the smooth water of the river course, may be rated at 15 miles . . . 4 48 

From Foynes to Dublin per steam and railway . . . . ,50 

Dublin to Kingstown and Holyhead . . . . . . .50 

Holyhead to London ........... 9 0 

Delays . . . 1 12 



30 0 

Hrs. 

Channel Voyage. — From the 1.2th degree of west longitude to Cape Clear, 100 



miles, at 1 1 miles per hour 9 

Cape Clear to Liverpool, 330 miles, at 8 miles per hour . , . . .41 

Liverpool to London . , . . . . . . » 7 

Delays {chiefly at Liverpool) . 1 

~58 

Saving of time for mails and passengers .. . 28 



Equal to 1 day 4 hours, or to 2 days and 8 hours on the double voyage in and out. 

For telegraphic intelligence, say the two first items of the overland route as above 

Delays 



Against the whole distance by the coast and channel voyage to Liverpool as before 
Delays (chiefly at Liverpool) , , 



Saving of time in telegraphic intelligence 
Equal to 1 day 16£ hours, or 3 days 9 hours in and out. 

The same figures will show that it is quite practicable to have arrangements made to tele- 
graph vessels at the mouth of the Shannon from the lOJth degree of west longitude, which 
would give intelligence in London 45 hours sooner than the man would reach London by the 
present route, equal to 2 days nearly, or 4 days in and out: and it would be needless to dwell 
op the importance of such accelerated intelligence to the Government and to the commercial 
communities at both sides of the Atlantic. 

As regards the expense by the short sea route as compared with that by long sea, — by a 
careful calculation it has been ascertained that, taking into account the savins 0 f fuel, working 
of the vessel, port charges, wear and tear, insurance, and diminution of investment, there will 
be a saving to the shipowner of about 18 per cent,— with a saving of 10 per cent, to the 
passenger, after covering the expense of his overland journey ; and it is considered, on calcu- 
lation, that there will be an annual saving to all interests in the performance of this service of 
at least 150,000Z. 

2. It is obvious that the saving to Government, in conveyance of the mails will be in pro- 
portion to the diminished expense of the packet establishment, as shown in reply No. 1, which 
may be calculated to be at least 25 per cent, on amount of present expenses. 

3. The facilities and advantages to passengers would (as already shown in reply to query 
No. 1) manifestly be increased, and the well-known antipathy to the sea amongst almost all 
people, together with the superior quickness and safety of transit, would always ensure a pre- 
ference for the short sea route, especially with the better class of passengers. The Govern- 
ment inquiry of last session in the case of the Boulogne and Calais routes, appears to this 
Committee a case in point to illustrate this argument, where even in this short sea trip the 
Calais route has been chosen, although involving an increased travelling distance of 65 miles 
on the whole route, being nearly double the distance to the point of convergence at Amiens ; 



Hrs. Min. 

9 48 
0 30 



10 


18 


Hrs. 


Min 


50 


0 


0 


45 


50 


45 


40 


27 
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besides a corresponding addition to the expense of travelling ; and all this sacrifice made to Replies to Queries. 
avoid only 5 additional miles of sea voyage, and a short distance of coast-sailing approaching (NO.) 
.Boulogne ... ..... . ... ■ u Mayor and Gorpo- 

As regards goods it is- considered that the facility and security of transit would; ensure a ration of Limerick. 
large amount of traffic in- light and valuable goods,, which almost exclusively constitute those 
transmitted by the Atlantic steamers and liners, and there are various grounds for believing 
that the charges for their transmission would be lower than at present. 

4. This Committee are not aware upon what grounds it is expected that any advantage'would 
result from establishing a port of call on any part of the coast of Ireland, which must neces- 
sarily be on the south coast. . On tjie contrary, it is- obvious that there would be little or no 
diminution in point, of distance by th§ overland route for mails and passengers, and all the risks 
and dangers to the vessel of the channel and coast voyage (which at all times-form such serious 
ground for apprehension) would be multiplied ; for, at present, after the outward-bound vessel 
leaves the Tuskar, she may, if the weather be thick or hazy, steer more southerly, get an offing, 
and proceed boldly on her voyage ; whilst, if obliged to call at an intermediate port, she must 
still keep along the coast at a slack speed, increasing danger, and frequently delayed before 
succeeding in making the port, after, which adverse winds might, considerably retard her pro- 
gress outwards, and the coast dangers would be prolonged.. Thus continued uncertainty and 
positive delay arise in regard to the time of the vessels arrival at the port of call to take in the 
mails and passengers, involving increased expense and insurance, and resulting in constant 
vexatious disappointments, with no certainty of advantage being, gained in the transmission of 
either mails or passengers. 

And these objections also apply to the case of a homeward-bound vessel obliged to call at a 
port on the south coast. In short, a port of call would appear to defeat all the objects looked 
forward to by the British and American public in taking advantage of the facilities afforded 
by the geographical position of the west coast of Ireland for transatlantic communication, 
wnile it would entail great public expense. There ought not to be a possibility of contingent 
disappointment in a communication involving such various and wide-spread interests, and so 
likely to become the thoroughfare between the eastern and western worlds. Every precaution 
should be adopted to render the conveyance certain and expeditious, instead of exposing it to 
the continued uncertainties and constant disappointments pointed ouf,.and the growing require- 
ments for the accelerated transmission of mails, passengers, and intelligence, appears to leave 
no alternative between a continuance of the existing arrangements, and the establishment of a 
packet station on the west coast of Ireland, from which such important advantages would be derived. 

5. The question of a port of call having been disposed of in the reply to query No. 4, this 
Committee are fully persuaded that the Shannon is the most eligible port that can be selected, 
as already detailed in a statement forwarded to your Commission, dated 14th instant. 

6. It is considered that whatever competition may exist between Liverpool and Havre, so 
similarly circumstanced as to time and distance for the transatlantic voyage, all apprehension 
of rivalry would be entirely removed by the acceleration of the communication, the diminu- 
tion of the sea voyage, and the absence of coast and channel dangers, that would be secured 
by the adoption of the Shannon as the western port. 

It is accordingly considered that these advantages would have the effect of drawing all the 
Continental traffic and mails through Great Britain and Ireland, and would also' result in 
reducing the charges for the transmission of all mails, passengers, &c., between Great Britain 
and America. 

Besides, it should be borne in mind that the various advantages in the communication, via 
Ireland and Halifax, would so much exceed those by any other route, that all foreign compe- 
tition must sink before it ; in which case, it is clear that all the Continental traffic and mails 
would have a considerable tendency to flow in this direction, and there would be no rivalry to 
apprehend, but except such as would most probably arise by the Americans adopting the 
.Shannon as the port for their steamers, in case the inexpedient and ineffective measure of a 
port of call were to be adopted by our Government, or the important advantages to be derived 
from establishing a western packet station overlooked. 

7. The Committee feel some reluctance in replying to this query, being, only partially 
informed as to the expenses and receipts of the transatlantic steamers, but it is considered that 
about 3,8007. per trip for passengers, mails, and goods, would be a remunerative receipt. 

.Having, thus replied to the queries of the Commission to the best of their opinion and 
judgment, the Committee will be happy more fully to explain their views if allowed oppor- 
tunity to do so by oral evidence, and they at the same time request permission to observe, that 
this question, involving such extended national, European, and almost universal interests, 
should not be regarded too narrowly with reference to the consideration of expense, even if 
such were found to be unfavourable, which cannot be shown ; but the Commissioners should 
rather take into account that the increasing intelligence and requirements of the age will ere 
long inevitably demand the adoption of the most direct and expeditious line of communication 
between Europe and America ; and that it may be found impolitic to leave to other, perhaps 
foreign interests, the adoption of a measure that should be originated by the enlightened policy 
of the British Government. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, 

Your obedient servant. 

Law. Qoinlivan, 

j Mayor and Chairman. 



G 2 
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Midland Great 
Western Railway 
of Ireland. 



Galway Committee. 



Mr. Beausire. 

Midland Great Western Railway of Ireland , 
My Lord, Dublin, 29 th Nov., 1850. 

I have been directed by our Board to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship’s 
communication of the 19th inst., and to submit the following replies to tne queries asked : — 

1. The average time between London and New York, via Liverpool, we assume^ to be at 
least 11 days. The gain of time, therefore, would be as follows, viz. : — 

Days. Hours. 

London to Galway, via Holyhead . . , , 0 18 

Galway to Halifax . . . . . .50 

Halifax to New York . . . . . .20 



7 18 



Saving three days 6 hours. 

On completion of the European and North American Railway, now in progress of con- 
struction from New York to Cape Canso, the time will be further reduced about one day 
more; and in the transmission of intelligence by electric telegraph, the saving of time will be 
much greater, say — 



By electric telegraph — London to Holyhead, thence 
Galway ....... 

By steamer — Galway to Halifax 

By telegraph — Halifax to New York . . 



Saving by this mode . 



Days. Hours, 
to 



0 


5 


5 


0 


0 


1 


5 


6 


5 


18 


11 


0 



2. The contract price for conveyance of the mails will probably be about the same as at 

present ; more powerful and swift boats will be required, carrying less cargo of goods but, 

on the other hand, they will be a shorter time at sea ; the saving of time to passengers, and 
consequent decrease of expense at sea, will be items of decrease in the cost. ° 

3. The rates of passage-money, we think, may be less than at present charged, particularly 
for the humbler class of passengers, who are scarcely accommodated at all by the present 
steamers. The large emigration from the United Kingdom, and particularly from Ireland, 
will afford a full supply of second and third-class passengers ; and these may be carried at 
rates which will command at all times as many of them as the steamers can accommodate 
so that we would not calculate on taking any goods, with the exception of valuable packages 
and parcels, of such descriptions as could bear to pay a good price for the despatch. 8 

4. It appears to us that the advantages to be obtained by the establishment of a packet 
station on the west coast of Ireland are so manifest, that it is certain to be effected by some 
party or other. The fact of its affording the shortest sea route decides the point, that the 
communication can be accomplished in the shortest time ; ' and, by telegraphic communication 
it may be done in about one-half the present time. Adopting a port at which packets should 
call and coal, would not answer any good purpose for the conveyance of mails and passengers 
as it would be attended with an amount of delay and additional risk in navigation, which 
would neutralize any advantages that could be anticipated from such arrangements : and we 
are therefore of opinion this view of the subject may be altogether dismissed. 

5. Galway appears decidedly the most eligible port for the packet station, for the reasons 
set forth in the Report of Mr. Hemans to the Board of Directors of this Company, a copy of 
which we beg to hand herewith. 

6. We are of opinion that the quicker speed of communication will secure the conveyance 
of the mails, &c., and also of a very large portion of the passengers ; and that the effect will 
be to bring a great number of letters and passengers by the new route for transmission to all 
parts of Europe. 

stelmerT be b ' tter “ SWerei by r arties ia ' lin S in the working of sea-going 



The proceedings now in progress in America, prose that the people there are quite alive to 
? e sh " tte!t f a 'P* of eonlmunication, and clearly indicate that it is important 

*' “British Government should at once take steps to secure the possession of the adrantares 
which can be effected by it. <*uvuiuages 



The Right Hon. the Lord Hobart, 
Sfc. 



I have, &c., 

H. Beausire, 

Secretary. 



Galioay Committee. 

£wr,t r Maii Traraat, ” ,ic *** 

bv Bo e ^on St r C ^ fl ° v G i alW u y t0 oS l,faXj in Nova Scotla - is about 2090 miles; from Halifax 
in seven davs a^most^ m?i° Ut j°° mileS ' By & pn ? per steamer this passage may be effected 
d yS at most ’ mails and Passengers may thus land in Galway and be transported 
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by the Great Western Railway to Dublin in four - hours ; from Dublin to Holyhead in three 
hours and a half ; from Holyhead to Liverpool in three hours, and from Holyhead to London 
in seven hours : making in all seven days ten hours and a half to Liverpool, or seven days 
fourteen hours and a half to London. 

By this same route, intelligence may be transmitted from New York to Liverpool in seven 
days three hours and forty-four minutes, and to London in seven days three hours and fifty- 
two minutes. This cannot be effected by any other route, and thus, even under existing 
circumstances, the route from New York via Galway to Liverpool or London, saves more 
than two days for mails, passengers, and intelligence. Because a boat of greater power may be 
put on the Galway station, owing to the shorter transit ; her cargo of coals will be less, her 
displacement less ; her build, of course, more calculated for speed, and all danger and obstructions 
of channel navigation avoided. Section B. We understand by “ the parties concerned,” the 
proprietors of steam-ships, and contractors for the carriage of mails, the Government, mer- 
chants, and passengers. These four classes of interests would be benefited by the establishment 
of a station at Galway, that is, supposing no existing contract to stand in the way of its adoption. 
Proprietors of steam-vessels and contractors will have less outlay in Galway, from their 
requiring fewer boats for the shorter transit ; less coaling, cheaper labour, more safety, and 
more passenger trade, owing to the inducement of the less sea voyage. 

The Government will ultimately save on the contracts ; the postal revenue will be consider- 
ably increased from the greater facility of communication ; the cost of insurance will be con- 
siderably lessened, and passengers will be taken at a cheaper rate. 

2. Is chiefly involved in the preceding one, for it is manifest, from the reply to Query No. 1, 
that the shortness of the route from Galway, the security its unrivalled harbour affords, the 
saving of coals and other expenses to a steamer, would produce a corresponding reduction in 
the rate of carrying mails as well as passengers. 

3. The reduction of time to be effected by the adoption of Galway is so great, and its safety 
so evident, that it at once demonstrates that passengers from every part of Ireland, England, 
and Scotland, nay, of Europe, would prefer it to Liverpool or the south of Ireland. It is an 
axiom in travelling, that the less sea the better, hence all would choose Galway route across 
the Atlantic ; besides the difference of expense would be considerable, the saving would be at 
least one-third. 

4. If the Commissioners consider the interests of trade, and the importance of giving it a 
stimulous in England, they will not doubt for an instant the advisability “ of establishing 
entirely a packet station.” As to a port of call for the mail packets, we should only regard 
such a measure as an evil, which would divide the unanimous claim of Ireland to the estab- 
lishment entirely of a packet station in that country, and to recommend to the Commissioners 
the consideration of the lucid letter on this subject of the Messrs. Kennedy, of Belfast, which 
we append. Such a measure would deprive the mercantile world of the benefit of that 
superior class of vessels which the shorter transit from Galway would create to effect quick 
communication. 

5. That Galway is that port, is the unanimous opinion both of America, the north of 
Ireland, and all disinterested observers in England, and we are prepared with undoubted 
evidence to prove it before your Commission. 

6. From the preceding facts it must appear, that the adoption of the port of Galway as the 
terminus of the voyages of the mail packets, instead of diverting passengers and goods from 
the competing lines of steamers running frem New York to Liverpool and to Havre, or 
materially affecting the income of the mail line, supposing it to be Galway, or calling into 
existence any additional competition, it would rather have the effect, for the reasons already 
adduced, of attracting passengers decidedly, and great portions of goods, on account of its 
shortness and security. [See the letter of the Messrs. Kennedy.] 

7. Does not seem to require an answer from us. 

These replies contemplate only the existing state of the route from New York, but how 
vastly inviting to passengers, and how infinitely valuable for intelligence, mails, and goods of 
the lighter class, would the Galway route be, when the proposed railway from New York, now 
in progress, to Cape Canso or Halifax, shall be completed, reducing the voyage of steamers to 
five days, and giving railway communication from the terminus in Nova Scotia to New York, 
850 miles in 30 hours, as well as electric telegraphic transmission of news from New York to 
London in five days four hours and 52 minutes. 



Dear Sir, Belfast, December 5, 1850. 

We consider, with you, that the establishment of a packet station in Galway will be of 
incalculable benefit to Ireland, and in nowise injure England, even were their interests not 
bound up together. 

You perhaps are aware that, since the great increase of steam navigation, the trade of these 
countries has materially changed. A few years ago, only a few foreign houses imported our 
manufactures, and supplied the countries in which they were located; at present we have the 
customers of these houses, buyers, from every corner of the world, coming over here to buy 
their goods direct, and save the intermediate profit. 

We had generally to consign our goods to these large houses, who got their commissions, 
whether or not. the manufacturer received his profit. We had to place all our property in 
their hands ; few of them were practically acquainted with goods, and hence a very large pro- 
portion of our manufacturers were ruined. 

Now, however, the consumer and the producer are coming more immediately into contact; 



Revlies to Queries. 
(No. 3.) 

Galway Committee. 
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Replies to. Queries, the interchange of ideas has increased our knowledge of their wants, and greatly improved 
fo* 0, 3 ‘) our fabrics and styles. These houses buy out and out, giving us cash or banker’s bill in pay- 
ment ; t he trade being, therefore, based upon legitimate principles, is sound, healthy, and 
prosperous. 

Twenty years ago, nine-tenths of all the- linens imported by Mexico,, the South American, 
some of the West India Islands, and a considerable part, of those received in the United 
States, were made in France, Germany, and some heavy styles in Russia ; now we have almost 
the total supplying of these markets. In the cotton trade, in- which, we are engaged, there 
were only 10,700 weavers in 1825, now there are nearly. 40,000;. and more are required. The 
sewed branch formerly occupied onlya few. hundred- women now, it is said, upwards of 300,000 
are engaged. In the two latter descriptions we surpass the French, and Swiss, we are beating 
them, out of the field, and are getting considerable orders from, the Continent. In Spain we 
have an agent ourselves, and several of our Belfast houses have agents or branches of their 
establishments all over Europe. The King of Prussia has had agents buying looms in Eng- 
land, and he has had young men in Belfast learning manufacturing and bleaching. The 
Government owned the larger part of the factories and bleach greens there, and sold, their 
goods at a considerable loss, and of course taxed the nation with, a view of recovering their 
lost ground ; now, however, the practice is going to be discontinued, owing to the clamour of 
the people of its injustice. Spain has modified her tariff, and allowed the introduction of 
our goods ; whilst by letter to day, we find that the Belgian. Government has given notice, that 
after the 1st of January the drawback of 15 per cent-., formerly allowed on all manufactures 
exported', will be withdrawn. 

We wish to- see our countrymen taking advantage of all these opportunities, so consolidating 
our trade, and bringing it up to perfection, chat we need not fear foreign opposition and inter- 
ference; but at present we labour under serious disadvantages. i 

1st. Foreign- merchants go direct to England and Scotland, where they make the large bulk 
ot then-purchases; then they proceed to France,. Belgium, Switzerland, and Germany, for. 
some of them fancy articles. On their return, their time of departure is at hand, they send 
over their orders, so that we have not the advantage of showing them what we are doing, of 
pushing our business, or- improving upon their taste. We- may mention as a fact, that for this 
reason we have never seen some of our largest customers, and we know the houses in the linen 
trade are similarly situated; but if passengers were landed in Galway, they would, be in 
JJubhn in a few hours; after seeing the manufactures there, they could come down here make 
their purchases, and be in England as soon as by going round the Cape. From the west, 
buyers from North and South America, and the West Indies, are weekly arriving ; they would 
distribute a large sum annually in visiting, the beautiful scenery of the south and west, besides 
increasing and extending commerce and trade over the country. 

2 nd Thn payment we get for our goods is in bills of exchange at 60 days’ sight, drawn 
upon English houses ; to bring these bills IVom England- requires two days, to send them back 
lor acceptance requires two days more, so that we lose at least four dais' interest upon our 
sales, which on the gross is rather -a smart tax. 1 

Then, again, we often get orders for goods by one packet to be shipped by the succeeding one; 
rwe have letters of importance to reply to. We can scarcely ever obey our instructions, whilst 
the English and Scotch manufacturer has all the advantage. Every person engaged in the 
re, gn trad, knows the rmportance the necessity of getting goods out at a particular season ; 
hut if letters were delivered in. Galway, they would reach the English, Scotch, and north of 
he e nefi” t d ,rr hantS r SM ? e <“• t »B would he placed upon an equal footing, all 

benefited, for our friends on the other side of the channel would- gat their letters nearly a day 
sooner than at present. ° j y 

rb.™ 6 b w e ” G °'TTS, t are , dis P“* ed lo d ° 113 i us, “’ e - if <*“ is plainly put before- 
them. We are sure Lord Clarendon is most, anxious- to promote the interests or Ireland the 
comfort and the good of her people. Here, in the north, we have from experience a high 
TT.? - lUsh P / 0b,ty and J’ ustice i and believing that, a measure of this kind is for the eood 
ot all, the injury of none, we sincerely hope you will be successful in your application. 
z> avr ^ 7 We are, &c.. 

Be,. Mr. Daly, J. and J; Kenkudy. 

in feaSS&^r St,he t0P ° f thC ,rad '- H * h “ ‘ 



Chamber of Com- 
merce, Belfast. 



Chamber of Commerce, Belfast. 

wei oT'lrlnf'Z ,^VHrt lishma,t ° f a Transatlantic Station.on the 

regards Belfast he a certain vain of med wlth rad-way communication throughout, would, as 

Should also V«ncXXfge7^“5'e derab y Md " Ce ' he C05t th ‘ «»™ral parties, and 
query. did, Chamber has not sufficient data to form correct calculations in reply to this 

4 ““'P^WSars would; prefer the short sea voyage, but the advantage fer.fte 
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transport of goods would depend very much on the facilities given by railway companies, &c., 
for transmission to the port of departure. 

4 and 5. In the event of the not establishing a packet station in Ireland, and substituting 
a port of call. Cove of Cork, now Queenstown, is the most suitable port in Ireland. 

6. The channel risk being avoided, which this Chamber consider an important considera- 
tion, both as regards goods and passengers, there would be so far an advantage to a station in 
Ireland ; but the effect as regards competition would depend on so many circumstances, that 
it could only be ascertained by actual experiment. 

7. The Chamber cannot answer this question. 



Chamber of Commerce , Glasgow. Chamber of Com- 

merce, Glasgow. 

1. The effect of the proposed measure would be to shorten the actual distance sailed by 
the packet from land to land, and to save, though in a much less proportion, the time occupied 
in the transmission of the mails. 

The expense to all the parties and interests concerned would be greatly increased. 

2. Any appreciable reduction of the rates for freight and passage would be effectually 
checked by the competition of the American packets sailing direct from Liverpool. 

The contract price with the Government for carrying the mails would have to be increased, 
to compensate for the loss of the passenger and goods traffic, the largest portion of which 
would be diverted to the direct American packets. 

3. The facilities and advantages to passengers would be greatly diminished by the 
additional fatigue, discomfort, and inconvenience of the journey, including the passage of the 
Channel to the port of departure; and for the transport of goods, by the additional freight 
and insurance to the proposed port of departure, the uncertainty of arrival there in time for 
the sailing of the packet, and the risks of damage in transhipment. 

It is improbable that any class of merchants would avail themselves of the new route so 
long as the American packets continue to sail direct from Liverpool. 

4. Unless obliged to call for the purpose of receiving and landing the mails, there can be 

no inducement for the packets to touch at any port on the west coast of Ireland ; on the 

contrary, it is well known that from the nature of the coast, the prevailing weather •during 
many months, and the want of safe, harbours, the packets would often find it unsafe to 
approach the land; and as the packets carry a supply of coals more than sufficient for the 

whole voyage, they have no occasion to touoh anywhere for the purpose of coaling. 

5. Requires no answer. 

6. There are the strongest grounds for believing that the adoption of a port in Ireland, as 
the terminus of the voyages of the mail packets, would divert nearly the whole passenger and 
goods trade to the American packets between Liverpool and New York, and that the income 
of the contract line would be so affected, that no Company could carry it on without a great 
increase of the contract price. 

7. The Directors are unable to answer this question. 

The Directors desire to express in the strongest manner their opinion, that the removal of 
the Transatlantic Packet Station to a port on the west coast of Ireland would inflict an injury 
on the trade of England and Scotland, without conferring any corresponding benefit on 
Ireland; and that the adoption of such a scheme would throw nearly the whole trade into the 
American packets. 



Replies to 'Queries. 
(No. 3.) 

Chamber of Com- 
merce, Belfast. 



Chamber of Commerce and Manufactures. Chamber of Com- 

T merce and Mamifac- 

My Lord, Manchester, January 14; 1851. times,' Manchester. 

The queries contained in your communication of the 12th of November were duly laid 
before the Directors of this Chamber on the 14th of that month ; but hesitating, as they always 
do, about giving an opinion on matters which do not fall within the range of their constant 
experience, the °Board felt that the answers which they would be compelled to give to the 
greater portion of those queries would not assist the Honourable the Transatlantic Packet 
Station Commissioners in the practical information which they were so properly seeking. 

This Board feels itself to be incompetent to express any opinion upon points which refer to 
the cost and management of sea-going vessels, and therefore abstains from making any 
remarks upon the probable rates for passages and freights in the event of the packet stations 
being transferred to any port in Ireland ; but there is a general view of the question on which 
they dare venture to express their sentiments. 

There is no doubt on the minds of the Directors of this Chamber, that the disadvantages 
which would arise from the transfer of the packet station to, or even requiring the packets to 
call, for any purpose, at any port in Ireland, would very greatly outweigh any advantage that 
could be derived from such a measure. In truth, the only use which, in a commercial point' 
of view, would he made of such a change would be to establish, through the electric telegraph, 
a priority of information in favour of a few individuals, perhaps of one firm, to the detriment 
of the general trade, and to the disturbance of the markets both before the sailing and in 
anticipation of the return of the packets. This Board cannot anticipate that passengers would 
submit to two embarkations and the additional cost of a journey through Ireland on their 
outward passage, and on their return they would not choose, after having overcome the 
annoyances of the early portion of a sea voyage, and with the necessity of a new embarkation 
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Replies to Queries, before them, to leave the packet in Ireland; still less would goods be landed there. This 
Board, therefore, entertains a strong opinion, that if the packet station were transferred to 
Chamber of Com- Ireland, the packets would have little else than letters to carry, even if they could be preserved 
merce and Manvfac- to them, and that, consequently, a very considerable addition would have to be made to the 
tures, Manchester . contract price allowed by Government for the working of the vessels ; passengers and goods 

would certainly both be transferred to the competing American steamers. 

This Board is unhesitatingly adverse to the change foreshadowed in the queries put in 
yours of the 12th of November. It would have rejoiced had the manufacturing capabilities 
of Ireland been so far developed, and her commercial interests attained such a point of com- 
parison with those of this country, as to make the propriety of the change now under review, 
of any, the least, doubt ; but, under existing circumstances, there is not anything to compensate 
for the inconvenience and loss which that change would now involve. 

_N°t knowing to what other points the attention of the Transatlantic Packet Station Com- 
missioners will be directed, I am to express the opinion of this Board, that it is well worth 
their serious consideration, whether the largest interests of the country be duly served by the 
retention of Southampton as a packet station. The great bulk of the manufacturing industry 
of the kingdom suffers the delay of, at least, one day, and frequently of two days, in the 
receipt of their correspondence by making Southampton their landing port, whilst the metro- 
polis would be as promptly served by changing the station to Plymouth or Liverpool. 

I have, &c„ 



To the Right Hon. the Lord Hobart, 
Board of Trade, London. 



Thos. Boothman, 

Secretary. 



Mayor of Cork. 



Mv Lord, Cork, December 19, 1850. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship’s letter of the 
12th inst., submitting, for the consideration of the Joint Committee appointed by the 
Town Council, Harbour Board, and Committee of Merchants of this city, sundry queries 
in reference to the establishment of a Transatlantic Packet Station in Ireland; to which, 
on their behalf, I beg leave to return the following replies. 

1. After a careful investigation of the material points connected with this query, I am 
compelled to admit that, although no loss of time would oecui*, yet no practical saving 
could be effected, in the transmission of passengers or mails, by transferring the Trans- 
atlantic Packet Station from Liverpool to a western port in Ireland. The majority of the 
passengers by the transatlantic steamers are destined for England, Scotland, or the North 
°* ^y°P e ’ and > as fc heir shortest route from a western port to their place of destination 
would necessarily he by railway (supposing such means of communication existed) to 
Dublin, and thence by mail packet to Liverpool, it is obvious, if due allowance be made 
ior the time actually spent in travelling, for the delays in changing from one mode of con- 
veyance to another, and especially in waiting for the departure of the ordinary trains and 
packets (as the traffic could hardly justify the cost of special conveyances), that passengers 
could not accomplish the journey under an average of 24 hours; and this interval of time 
is round, in practice, to be amply sufficient to enable a first-class steamer to proceed 
directly by sea to Liverpool, from the most westerly and southern points of Ireland. Eor 
similar reasons, no saving of time could be effected in the transmission of the mails. 

With respect to goods I have reason to apprehend that their frequent lading and 
unlading together with the necessity of forwarding such bulky articles by the slow goods- 
trains, and merchant steamers, would occasion some loss of time and render their trans- 
mission through a western port in Ireland less expeditious than by the present sea-route 
Irom Liverpool. By the selection, however, of the southern port of Cork as the packet 
station, although, for the reasons above enumerated, no saving of time could be gained in 
tile transmission of the traffic directed to the North of England or Scotland ; still a consi- 
derable saving of time may therebv be obtained in fm- ward mo- 



V, . p . u> iue i'MJii.ii ui jcnigianti or ocouana ; still a consi- 

aerable saving^ or time may thereby be obtained in forwarding passengers, mails or light 
i Southern and Midland Counties of England, Prance, and the 



goods, intended for the 
North of Europe. 

Of all the ports in Ireland, Cork, from its geographical position and extensive com- 
merce, alone enjoys constant and rapid communication, by steam, with the principal ports— 
.Bristol, b almouth, Plymouth, and thence by rail or sea, to London; and, by a judicious 

arrangement of the sailing of these steamers, which the proprietors would, for their own 

interests, instantly adopt in connexion with the American mail, it is almost certain that 
f 1 ^ 11 tTafRc t0 i , the s ° uth of En g land and adjoining Counties, to France and the 
north of Europe, would reach its destination 15 to 20 hours in advance of the time 
now occupied m directing the same traffic through Liverpool. 

est7hlkW n r”f’'*T iCatl °,’' at ° n( ? tim<! eltisted betwe ™ C »A a »4 Havre ; and, as the 
establishment of the packet station at the former port would inevitably lead to the 

‘ XXXdv tlS j ” \ tl,e tn f c which could “ ot fail t0 be %% remunerating, a 

XI Te? “S i ‘ P Tt" 0t c0 ?’7““ ' TO “ Id ba openS for passengers and 
& d 7Tk 10 **“5? a " d lhe north ° If uropc ; and a largo portion of the traffic now 
T st , ea “” from New York to Havre, be certainly diverted, by 

In tX ha i! add 'n 0n ? 1 fac,btIes f “ communication, to the English mail line to Cork, 
seWtioXr g .1 la ? est rntelligence, peculiar advantages would be derived from the 
stoW ,21 a f y £? rt . ba ™8: ra *?y communication with Dublin ; as, under such circnm- 
tbeir bn. 1C f ol e graph would be laid down, at the expense of the Company; along 

i nay, by means of which and its projected unbroken continuation across the 
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Channel to Holyhead, the intelligence by the American mail might be dispersed over the Replies to Queries. 
whole kingdom, at least 24 hours sooner than at present; and it is needless to state that (No. 8.) 
so great a boon to the commercial community, if unattended by any inconvenience to Manor of Cork. 

trade or by an increased charge for conveyance of the mails, would of itself justify the 
establishment of either a fixed station or port of call in Ireland. 

No additional expense would be incurred in transmitting the mails, for conveyance of 
which to an eligible port having railway communication the Post Office have already con- 
tracted; and it is to be supposed that the various newspaper proprietors and commercial 
bodies would defray the cost of forwarding intelligence by the electric telegraph. The 
cost of transmitting passengers by railway through Dublin may be estimated at 21. lOs. 
per bead, and that of goods 30s. per ton, and only half these charges would be incurred, if 
the traffic were directed by the Channel steamers to Cork. 

2. In reply to your Lordship’s second query, I am exceedingly gratified in being 
enabled, by means of information obtained from authentic sources, to exhibit most 
striking financial advantages to be derived from transferring the Transatlantic Packet 
Station to Cork ; which, as I am prepared to state, would not merely allow of an imme- 
diate and considerable reduction on the present rates for passage and freights, but would, 
in all probability, eventually lead to an important saving in the contract price for con- 
veyance of the mails. 

Cork, from its vicinity and facility of access to Wales, whence coals suitable for steam 
purposes are only to be obtained, enjoys the inestimable advantage of procuring this 
important article of fuel on much cheaper terms than it can be had in Liverpool ; the 
average cost in the latter port (as admitted in Mr. Cunard’s evidence to the Packet 
Service Committee of last Session) being 21s. per ton, shipping charges included ; whereas 
a similar article designated “ Hand-picked Steam Coals” was at the same period, July, 

1849, contracted for by the Admiralty at 15s. 4<2. per ton, landed at Haulbowline, and 
allowing 8J. per ton, which is quite ample to cover the expense of putting the coals on 
board the steamer, I may fairly estimate the average cost at Cork to be 16s. per ton, or 
5s. per ton less than the price paid in Liverpool. 

The Harbour Board of Cork, with the laudable view of encouraging a direct steam com- 
munication with America, have likewise altogether abolished the tonnage dues on trans- 
atlantic steamers ; and, from the position of Cork harbour, on the verge of the Atlantic, 
its facility of access, sheltered situation, and safe anchorage, the light and pilotage dues 
are comparatively trifling, and the rates of insurance on sailing-vessels (I presume the 
same rule would apply to steamers) trading to Cork are invariably 2s. 6 d. per cent, less 
than to any other port in the channel. Independently of the preceding items of dimi- 
nished expenditure, a considerable saving would arise, owing to the duration of the voyage 
to or from Cork being shortened 24 hours ; from the lessened consumption of coals, calcu- 
lated to be 50 tons, the reduced cost of maintaining passengers and crews, and the curtail- 
ment of wages and other incidental charges. 

But in order to illustrate more forcibly the aggregate saving of expenses which the 
contractor would attain by a transference of the packet station to Cork harbour, I beg 
leave to submit, for your Lordship’s inspection, the following statement in figures, the 
correctness of which I may, without hesitation, vouch for, and by which it is plainly indi- 
cated, that the highly important financial result of a diminished expenditure, to the 
extent of 5801. per voyage, would immediately follow from the establishment of the packet 



station at Cork, viz. : — 

£. s. d. 

800 tons coal (the quantity required each voyage), laid in at 
5s. per ton less than in Liverpool ..... 200 0 0 

50 tons less consumed on the voyage to or from Cork, estimated 

at 21s. per ton, the price now paid by the contractor . . 52 10 0 

Is. 4\d. dock dues in Liverpool, not charged at Cork, which, 
on 2,000 register tons, is . . . . . .137100 

Diminished cost of maintaining 65 passengers (the average 
number now conveyed by Cunard’s steamers), and of sup- 
porting and paying wages, &c., of 35 men as crew, estimated 
at 11. per head ........ 100 0 0 

2s. 6c?. per cent, saving on insurance on 60,000?., value of the 
steamer . . . . . . . • . 75 0 0 

Diminished expense of light and tonnage dues . . . 20 0 0 



£585 0 0 



In other respects Cork possesses all the appliances requisite for rendering it an efficient 
and eligible steam station, as it has two steam factories of well known and merited reputa- 
tion, in one of which the iron screw steamer “ Pelican,” a vessel of large size and power, 
was lately constructed, both in hull and machinery, complete. It also has warehouses, 
dockyards, dry docks, hotels, and, in fact, every convenience for either repairing or provi- 
sioning steamers, and for the accommodation of passengers and goods. 

There is always sufficient depth of water, even at the lowest neap tides, to permit the 
largest class of transatlantic steamers, drawing 20 feet, to proceed up to Passage, and 
land or embark, by the aid of a small wooden jetty, passengers and goods at the present 
steam packet pier, which is contiguous to the terminus of the Cork and Passage Railway. 
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Kepues to Queries. The Government stores at Haulbowline (now unoccupied) are admirably adapted as a 
(No. 3.) depot for coals, which could he shipped with great facility ; the depth of water at the north 

— Zn 7 side of the island enabling the largest vessels in Her Majesty’s service to lie alongside the 
Mayor of Cork. t all statcs of tho g do . 

I may also be permitted to mention, that the want of a dry dock, sufficiently capacious 
for vessels of large tonnage, hitherto so seriously felt, is now being remedied by 
Mr. Brown, of Passage, who purports, in accordance with the suggestion of the Admiralty, 
enlarging the size of his present dock, so as to admit the most burthensome ships in Her 
Majesty’s service. The plan of the proposed new dock has been laid before, and approved 
of by the Board of Admiralty, to whom I beg to refer your Lordship for more particular 
information on this important improvement of our dock accommodation. 

In addition to the foregoing, it is almost needless to acquaint your Lordship with the 
fact, that Cork already enjoys uninterrupted railway communication, from the deep water 
at Passage to Cork, and thence by the Great Southern and Western Railway to Dublin ; 
and, in the event of Cork being chosen as the packet station, the Directors of both these 
railways have signified their intention of laying down the electric telegraph, so as to 
transmit the news of the mail steamer, with all possible despatch, to every part of the 
kingdom. 

As, therefore, no outlay of money would be required, in order to render Cork at once 
available for packet service, the entire amount of the contractor’s saving in expenditure 
might be applied to the reduction of his rates for passage and freights. 

1 have ascertained, on reliable authority, the average number of passengers by the mail 
steamers to be 65 each way, at a charge of 307. per head in the main, and 227. 10s. in the 
fore cabin (provisions included). If, therefore, the whole saving of the 5807. were appro- 
priated, as suggested, to the abatement of fares, the contractor could afford to reduce his 
rates, on the outward voyage, 67. per head for passengers, and 37. per ton for goods. On 
the homeward voyage, as no saving would then occur in the price of coals, the reduction 
would be 47. per head on passengers, and 27. per ton on goods. 

The next subject for consideration, and one involved in much obscurity, is, the probable 
increase or diminution of traffic which would result from the change of station to Cork. 
With so large an abatement on outward fares as 67. per head on passengers, and 37. per 
ton on goods, a most powerful pecuniary incentive would be offered for directing the 
whole of the present Liverpool traffic through Cork ; for, having in my reply to your Lord- 
ship’s first query, estimated, and, I believe, with exactness, the expense of transmitting 
passengers at 27. 10s., and goods at 30s. per ton by railway to Cork, and at half this 
charge by the Channel steamers, the advantages to be obtained in a pecuniary point of 
view by the commercial community, who chiefly contribute to the present traffic, are too 
obvious to be overlooked ; and, although it is a question of speculative conjecture, I 
cannot but entertain a sanguine expectation, that not only the entire traffic now conveyed 
by Cunard’s vessels, but much of that directed by the competing American steamers, 
would be instantly transferred to the station at Cork. 

From the statement of intelligent commanders of ships trading between Liverpool and 
America, I have learned that, in consequence of the disasters which have occurred in the 
Channel, a very prevalent desire is evinced, and especially by families, to land or embark 
at an outport, in order to avoid this difficult and dangerous channel navigation ; and 
when this proper and natural precaution would be attended also with a considerable 
saving of expense, scarcely a doubt can exist that Cork would command a preference 
above any other station in the kingdom. In corroboration of these views, I beg to hand 
the accompanying document, tendered to the Local Committee by Mr. H. H. O’Bryen, 
who commanded a screw steamer between Liverpool and South America, and whose 
opinion on nautical questions is entitled to great weight. 

In the conveyance of the traffic connected with the Southern and Midland districts of 
England, comprising the important towns of Sheffield and Birmingham, whose trade with 
America is very extensive, the advantages of the mail station at Cork are too striking to 
admit of any cavil or doubt ; for, by the agency of the steam communication, to which I 
have already drawn your Lordship’s attention, with Bristol, Falmouth, Plymouth, London, 
and thence to the north of Europe, both passengers and goods could be directed from all 
these points through Cork, at a gain of many hours in time, and a saving of expense of 
not less than 20 per cent, on the fares now charged from Liverpool. 

It is further to be considered that a packet at Cork would retain the exclusive 
possession of the trade between Ireland and America, which recent events and legislative 
changes have tended largely to increase, and the ties of connexion and intercourse between 
the two countries having been much strengthened by the emigration of the past four years, 
which is still proceeding, it may reasonably be expected that a considerable number of the 
respectable portion of this class of passengers would gladly avail themselves of the mail 
steamers from Cork, at the reduced fares, fore cabin, of 167. 10s. per head, rather than pro- 
ceed by the tedious and, too often, unhealthy and dangerous conveyance of a sailing- 
vessel. 

_ The ease, rapidity, and regularity with which the transatlantic voyage is now performed, 
will also operate in producing a marked change in the class of passengers between Europe 
and America ; and, as it now chiefly comprises persons of commercial pursuits, the expe- 
rience derived from the statistics of other frequent and rapid lines of communication 
would lead me to believe that the number 'will considerably increase of those who travel 
for health, amusement, or instruction. To persons of this class no port could offer such 
attractions, to land or embark at, as Cork ; not alone from the unrivalled scenery of its 
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own harbour and river, but from the admirable opportunity thereby offered to strangers, Replies to Queries. 
of visiting the far-famed Lakes of Killarney, which, in the short interval of a year, will be ( No - 3 -) 
brought within three hours’ journey of Cork, by a line of railway in conjunction with the Mayor of Cork. 
Great Southern and Western at Mallow. 

In contemplating, then, this branch of your Lordship’s inquiry, the only conclusion I 
can arrive at is, that no diminution of the present traffic could arise from transferring the 
fixed station to Cork, but rather, when the financial and other material advantages of this 
port have been fully appreciated, there is every reason to expect such an increase of traffic 
as would enable Government to effect a considerable saving in future contracts for convey- 
ance of the mails. 

None of the advantages here described as appertaining to Cork would be obtained by 
selecting any of the western ports of Ireland ; for, owing to the distance and difficulty of 
navigation from Wales, coals, the chief item of expense, are usually dearer at these ports 
than in Liverpool; and besides heavy tonnage dues should be levied, and the entire 
saving of expenses, on account of the shorter duration of the voyage, set apart for the 
purpose of constructing piers, dry docks, and steam factories, and for deepening and other- 
wise improving these .harbours, so as to render them efficient steam stations. 

3 and 4. The topics embraced in these queries have been so fully discussed in my previous 
replies, that I need not trespass on your Lordship by reiterating the arguments therein 
advanced, and which, I trust, will prove, to your Lordship’s satisfaction, that increased 
facilities and advantages of no ordinal - y kind would be afforded to passengers and the 
transport of goods, by the choice of Cork as the packet station. But if, for reasons which I 
cannot penetrate, it were not deemed desirable to select a fixed station in Ireland, the 
ready means of communication from Cork to all parts of the kingdom, and the statistics 1 
have furnished as to the cheapness of coals, as well as the nautical advantages hereafter to 
be mentioned, establish beyond question its eligibility as a port of call for steamers, to 
take in coals, or land and embark passengers, mails, and goods. 

5. In addition to the financial reasons, already stated, for preferring Cork as a fixed 
station, I am fortified by the opinions of the highest authorities in the naval and merchant 
service in asserting that Cork, owing to its geographical position, the facility of egress 
from and ingress to its deep, sheltered, and expansive harbour, eminently surpasses, in a 
nautical view of this question, any of the western ports of Ireland. Capt. Sir Robert 
Hagan, R.N., who served for some years as Inspecting Commander of the Coast Guard on 
the south of Ireland, has, in his replies to your Lordship’s naval queries, expressed a 
decisive opinion that the transatlantic steamer would invariably, as a necessary measure 
of precaution, steer a southerly course on her homeward voyage, and endeavour to make 
the land at Cape Clear. In proceeding from this headland to a western port, the steamer 
should retrace her course, tnus mating the voyage to Limerick or Galway, the only 
western portshaving railway communication with Dublin, as tedious as that to Liverpool ; 
and at the imminent risk of shipwreck, this costly and richly-freighted vessel would be com- 
pelled to coast along an iron-bound and, owing to the prevailing westerly winds, a dangerous 
lee-shore, exposed to the full sweep of the tempestuous and broken seas of the whole 
Atlantic Ocean. 

On the other hand, Cape Clear lies in the direct route to Cork, and the steamer would 
proceed thence to this harbour in comparatively smooth water, and with perfect safety 
under the shelter of the eastern land, the prominent points of which, the Old Head of 
Kinsale and Galley Head, are already well known to the commanders of vessels engaged 
in the American trade. 

Again, in thick weather, a steamer bound to a western port should, under such circum- 
stances, either lie-to or steam at quarter-speed; as the continuous rocky nature and 
unvarying depth of the soundings to the western shore offer no indication of the distance 
from, or true position with the land ; whereas to the eastward of Cape Clear, the variable 
character of the soundings and their gradually decreasing depth prove, as I am credibly 
informed by nautical authorities, a safe and unerring guide into Cork harbour. 

Apart from the nautical advantages here described, Cork, on account of its position, is 
peculiarly eligible as a port of call ; as the transatlantic steamer, on the inward and out- 
ward voyage, tit present passes within a few miles, and frequently within sight of Cork 
harbour ; and only a slight deviation, therefore, from her direct route, accompanied by a 
trifling loss of time, would occur by the steamer calling at this port, to land passengers or 
mails ; whereas a tedious and hazardous coasting voyage should be undertaken to admit of 
the steamer touching at Limerick or Galway, which only of the western ports, as having 
railway communication, may at present be considered eligible for this purpose. 

G. Although, for the important and weighty reasons herein advanced, a decided prefer- 
ence would be given to the packet to or from Cork, there can be little doubt that the with- 
drawal of the mail steamer from Liverpool would instantly be followed by the establish- 
ment of another line of steamers by private enterprise, to supply the vacancy thereby 
created in the direct communication with that port. In such an occurrence, however, I 
see no cause for apprehension or alarm, as the increased facilities so afforded to passengers, 
and for the transport of goods, would tend to enlarge the international traffic between 
Great Britain and America, and, at the same time, would remove any just cause of com- 
plaint on the part of the Liverpool merchants; while the additional competition, thus 
called into existence, would effect a great saving of expenditure, not merely to the com- 
mercial community, but likewise to the Government, who would be in a position, at the 
expiration of the present contract for the conveyance of mails, to renew it on highly favour- 
able terms. 

II 2 
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Mayor of Cork. 



The principle of opening contracts to foreign competition has already been recognised in 
other branches of the public service ; and if American steam proprietors tendered at a 
lower rate than their English competitors, for the conveyance of the mails to or from Cork, 
I feel assured that wealthy English mercantile firms connected with the United States would 
readily offer ample security for the due and efficient performance of the contract. 

7. For want of the requisite information, to be derived only from steam proprietors, I 
am unable to return a satisfactory answer to this query. 

Having now replied to your Lordship’s queries, I trust I may be allowed, in conclusion, 
to remark upon the immense importance, politically and socially, of establishing a packet 
station at Cork. 

This portion of Her Majesty’s dominions has been plunged into extreme misery by the 
failure of its staple crop ; and the surplus agricultural population, having no means of 
obtaining industrial employment, are unavoidably thrown for support upon the several Poor 
Law Unions, thereby crushing with heavy taxation the already overburdened landed 
interest. No means of escape offer from this lamentable position, but in the encourage- 
ment of manufactures ; and nothing is now wanting but the requisite aid of capital, to 
carry out the movement for the cultivation of flax, and establishment of linen factories, to 
a successful issue. 

With the weekly opportunities that would be afforded to American merchants to visit 
and inspect the great natural capabilities of the south of Ireland for manufactures, its 
water-power, its soil and climate so suitable for the cultivation of flax, with the facilities 
that would offer for a cheap and rapid transit of goods by steam to the United States, 
where Irish linens are in such extensive demand ; is it not reasonable to suppose that the 
characteristic energy and enterprise of the Americans, aided, perhaps, by that sympathy 
which they have always entertained for this country, and which they so nobly displayed 
in the year of the famine, would readily furnish the capital required ? 

Should this result follow, as I firmly believe it would, from the establishment of a 
packet station at Cork, the social difficulties which have hitherto embarrassed Government 
in legislating for Ireland would speedily vanish ; plenty and contentment would replace 
misery and want ; taxation would be lightened, land enhanced in value, and the revenue 
considerably increased. 

For these most cogent, political, commercial, and financial reasons, for the great benefits 
that would in such a case necessarily accrue, not alone to Ireland but to the empire at 
large, I trust the Commission appointed to inquire into this subject will deem it advisable 
to recommend strongly to Parliament the immediate transference of the Transatlantic 
Packet Station to Cork. 

I enclose herewith the important statement of Sir Robert Hagan, Captain R.N. 

I shall take the earliest opportunity of furnishing your Lordship and the other mem- 
bers of the Commission with printed copies of this communication. 

I have, &c., 



To the Right Hon. Lord Hobart, 
8fc. frc. 



John Shea, Mayor. 



H.H.O'Bryen.Esq. H H. O'Bryen , Esq. 

1. Intelligence by telegraph, from 18 to 20 hours ; for passengers, 9 hours ; goods, same 
as from Liverpool, except continental, which would be much shorter. 

2. Should the packet remain at Cork and not proceed to Liverpool, the difference of 
expense would be in proportion to the difference of time occupied, calling the passage 1 1 
days, Cork being one day shorter. The contractor would save one day’s entire expense 
of carrying each mail. Passengers may be taken for about 37. per head less than the 
present rates. 

3. In my opinion, from experience while in command of the “ Antelope ” screw steam- 
ship, I consider passengers would prefer embarking at an out-port ; having known several 
of them to leave Liverpool and Manchester, with large families, and take passage by 
sailing-ships from other ports to avoid the channel, at considerably more expense than 
they could have got by steam by Liverpool ; the channel being their great objection. It 
would not interfere with goods ; for the great bulk of goods going are continental, and 
the English goods may be forwarded by the coast steamers, at a trifling cost. 

5. Cork, for many reasons. First, intelligence by telegraph, per Great Southern and 
Western Railway. Second, there being no port so easy of access on our coast. Third, 
the mariner, coming from his voyage in thick weather, can run for Cork, by his lead, in 
perfect safety, even though he may not have seen the Cape or Western land. The sound- 
ings are laid down so distinctly, and vary so much in description in the various depths, as 
to be a sure guide to this port. 

6. None ; on the contrary, from the reasons given in No. 3, passengers will always 
prefer a port on this coast to coming through the Channel. The goods going by these 
vessels being principally continental, it can make no difference to the merchant whether 
they come to a port in Ireland for shipment, or to Liverpool. 
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My Lord, Birmingham, April 22, 1851. 

I hate the honour to enclose to you the answers received from one of the most ex- 
tensive merchants in the American trade with this town, in reply to the queries submitted 
by you to me in your letter of the 15th inst. 

I have, &c., 

The Lord Hobart, William Lucy, 

8fc. 8fc. Mayor. 



Henry Vanwart. 

1 (A}. Gain of 10 to 12 hours to mails. 

Supposing the mail steamers to run from the most convenient port on the west coast of 
Ireland to a port on the east coast of Nova Scotia, intelligence by telegraph might be 
received in London from all the principal cities in the United States and Canada in about 
150 hours. 

1 (B). Very few if any passengers would go by this route to or from the United States 
or Canada, as the additional expense and fatigue of travelling so far by railway would be 
considerable. 

2. While a good line of steamers run direct between New York, Boston, and Liverpool, 
I am of opinion that they will take nearly all the goods usually shipped per steamers, as 
well as all the first class, and nearly all the second-class passengers. 

3. If the suggested ports in Ireland and Nova Scotia are to be merely places of call for 
our mail steamers, for the purpose of coaling, and of landing mails, and of transmitting 
intelligence by telegraph, I think they may continue to compete with the United States 
mail steamers, but not otherwise. 

It appears to me that the only advantage of such places of call would be the quick 
transmission of news by telegraph. The vessels would certainly be able to take more 
freight, but this would hardly be a compensation for the loss of time, which would, I 
presume, be full two hours at each station, and in foggy weather much more. 

4. I cannot offer an opinion upon this point. 

5. See my answer to Query 2. I will merely add, in conclusion, my decided opinion 
that the suggested change is quite uncalled for. 

Birmingham, April 19, 1851. Henry Vanwart. 



My Lord, Town Clerk's Office, Leeds, April 29, 1851. 

I am instructed by the Mayor of this borough to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 15th instant, addressed to him, asking for answers to certain queries as to the removal of 
the transatlantic mail packets to an Irish port ; and in reply thereto I have the honour to 
enclose your Lordship a letter written by one of the members of a large mercantile firm in 
this town, which I think contains what you require on this subject. 

I have, &c., 

The Right Hon. Lord Hobart, For the Town Clerk, 

Board of Trade. London. Jas. Wardell. 

Dear Sir, Leeds, April 26, 1851. 

I received this morning the “ Queries” respecting the Transatlantic Steam Packet 
Station, and hasten to give you such a reply as the limited time I could give to the question 
permits. I do not know the extent of the saving of time which can be effected by adopting an 
Irish port; and my opinions must, therefore, be based upon my own estimate of that probable 
saving, which, after all, may be quite wide of the mark. 

I assume that Galway would probably be the most eligible port (but the acknowledged 
dangerous character of that coast in winter might render it not so desirable a port as perhaps 
Cork), and estimating the maximum saving of time between this town and New York at 10 or 
12 hours, I doubt whether an efficient and practicable advantage would be gained by removing 
the station from Liverpool. 

As regards passengers, it must be borne in mind that Atlantic voyagers have usually a 
large quantity of luggage, and if the embarkation took place at Galway, a passenger from 
England would have two or three extra transhipments, which always involve trouble and 
anxiety, and not unfrequently loss ; besides the question of expense would have to betaken 
into account, as it would not be likely that the total cost would be greater vid Galway than 
going on board the steamer at Liverpool. These considerations would, in my opinion, deter 
80 per cent, of the passengers from availing themselves of the new route, if they had the 
alternative of departing from Liverpool open to them ; and I do not think the American line 
of steamers will under any circumstances be induced to remove their station from that port. 

With regard to goods traffic, I do not think 5 per cent, of the English merchandise could 
be secured to the Irish route ; for, apart from the increased cost of getting our merchandise 
to Galway, which would be considerably greater than it now is to put them on board at 
Liverpool, the increase of time required would extinguish any chance whatever of successfully 
competing for it. At present we send our goods off on Thursday night, and they are put on 
board the steamer on Friday. The vessel sails about mid-day on Saturday, and in about 60 
hours from the time they are despatched from the merchant’s warehouse at Leeds, they have 



Replies to Queries. 
(No. 3.) 

Mayor of Birming- 
ham. 



Henry Vanwart. 



Mayor of Leeds. 
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Eepues to Queries, made Cape Clear ; whereas by the new route I do not see how they could be got to Galway 
( No - 3 -) in less than 96 or 120 hours ! 

I am, therefore, of opinion, that in respect to Query— 

No. 1. That it is not advisable to remove the transatlantic station from Liverpool to the 
west or south coast of Ireland, either as regards goods, passengers, or expense. 

No 2. I do not think the facilities of the new route could be by any means equal to what 
we at present have ; and I do not think that 25 per cent, of the passenger traffic, nor 5 per 
cent, of goods traffic from England, could be secured. The class of passengers who would 
avail themselves of the new route would be limited almost to those who might have special 
reasons for urgency, and mainly such as under the old packet (sailing) service used to land at 
Cork when the mail bags were landed there when the winds were adverse, and a probability 
that the vessel might be kept out rather longer than usual. 

No. 3. The same reasons given under No. 2 apply in some respects to this. A small 
number of passengers would avail themselves of the opportunity to embark or debark at 
Galway, if all the steamers inward or outward bound were to touch there, but the proportion 
would not, I think, exceed 5 per cent, of the whole: The detour would involve a loss of time 

to the other 95 per cent, of passeugers, and an equivalent loss of time to the whole of the mer- 
chandise from England onboard. . 

No. 4. I am unable to give an opinion as to the relative merits of the Irish ports; 1 should, 
however, think, that, instead of adopting the suggested alteration, it would be a better one to 
pick up and set down the mails and passengers at Holyhead, which would give five or six 
hours additional time for the land movements of the passengers, which would in many cases, 
almost generally, make a difference of a day to passengers from this town, whether going out 
or coming in. . . 

No. 5. I most decidedly think that the effect of adopting an Irish port as the terminus of 
the voyages of the transatlantic steamers would divert a large portion of the passengers to the 
competing lines of steamers, and I think it would throw the whole, or nearly so, of the goods 
traffic into their hands. The income of the contract mail line would, in my opinion, be little 
more than what would be derived from the Post Office service. 

I have been 25 years in the American trade, and am now so exclusively. We have establish- 
ments for the purpose of purchasing manufactured goods for the American market, in Leeds, 
Bradford, Huddersfield, Manchester, Glasgow, and Belfast; and excepting Belfast (and I am 
not sure but Liverpool would still be the best and least expensive port to ship Belfast goods 
at). I am of opinion that we could make but very little use of the English steamers, if Galway 
or Cork should be made the terminus for the Atlantic voyages. 

Hoping that these few remarks may assist you in making up your report to the Board of 



George Goodman , Esq., Mayor, Leeds. William Firth. 



General Shipowners’ Society, 

My Lord, 80, Comliill, January 21, 1851. 

Generalship- I am directed by the Committee of the General Shipowners’ Society, to offer their 

owner’s Society. apologies for the delay in replying to your letter of the 19th November last, which has 
been caused by an unavoidable interruption of the meetings of the Committee. 

The subject of your letter has now been brought under their consideration, and it would 
have afforded them pleasure had it been in their power to have furnished information on 
the several questions submitted in your letter in reference to the establishment of a Mail 
Transatlantic Station at some port on the west or south coast of Ireland. 

But after mature consideration, the Committee find that the several points on which 
their opinion is asked are so little within the scope of their experience as General Ship- 
owners, that they fear it would not be possible for them to furnish replies or observations 
calculated to throw any important light on the object of the inquiry, or on which they 
could claim the reliance of the Commissioners. 

I have, &c., 

Lord Hobart , William Bonar, 

Board of Trade. Secretary. 



Eepues to Queries. 
(No. 4.) 

City of Dublin 
Steam Packet Com- 
vany. 



REPLIES TO QUERIES. (No. 4. ) 

City of Dublin Steam Packet Company. 

1 . By the terms of the contract entered into with the Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty, the Company are bound to provide vessels equal to the performance of the passage at 
the rate of not less than 12 knots per hour, and certain penalties are incurred if the time 
actually occupied from the time of putting the mails on board the vessels to the starting of the 
trains appointed to receive those mails shall have exceeded five hours ; unless the Lords of 
the Admiralty are satisfied that any excess has been caused by weather or accidental causes 
not under the control of the Company. 

As the time necessary to transfer the mails from the pier at. Holyhead to the railway station, 
together with the time usually occupied in passing through Kingstown Harbour, is about 
20 minutes, the allowance for the sea passage is therefore 4 hours 20 minutes, being exactly 
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that which would be occupied in making the passage across the Channel at the rate of 
12 knots per hour; assuming the distance (as has been usually done) to be 56 knots, such 
are the conditions of the contract as to speed, the passage is now frequently made in less time. 
The returns furnished by the agent of the Admiralty at Holyhead, will be the most correct 
authority for ascertaining the exact average. 

2. The time given in the returns is calculated from pierhead to pierhead. From 5 to 10 
or 15 minutes (according to the weather, or obstructions in the way) should be added to com- 
plete the passage from wharf to wharf. 

3. There is no reason to doubt that the speed contracted for will be fully maintained ; it is not 
likely, therefore, to be altered for the worse. Whether it is likely to be altered for the better, the 
Directors at present cannot venture an opinion ; as an improvement of that nature would 
necessarily lead to an alteration of the terms of the present contract. 



REPLIES TO QUERIES. (No. 5.) 

Cunard, and Co. 

Mr. Maclver has the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Lord Hobart’s communication 
of the 20th instant, addressed to Messrs. Cunard and Co., and now begs to furnish his Lord- 
ship with replies to the queries contained therein. 

Liverpool, November 21, 1850. 

1. The North Atlantic service being worse than any other as regards severity of weather and 
high seas, obstructions from ice, and prevalence of fog on the Nova Scotia coast, the average 
rate per hour on any number of passages does not indicate at all the capability of the vessels 
to maintain under different circumstances considerably greater speed. On this station speed 
is only a relative term for prudence and safety, and the extraneous causes noted above render 
it difficult to say whether the Commissioners may safely calculate upon 11 miles per hour 
prospectively for the average passage out and home ; but taking past experience, I think they 
may, because the vessels on the station are not second in speed to any ocean steamers in the 
world, and the vessels now building will be even superior. 

2. The average rates, as given in the first query, are reckoned from wharf to wharf. 

3. The packets start from Liverpool at times varying according to tide ; no delay takes 
place in consequence of want of water to cross the Bar, the time of starting being made to 
suit. 

4. To meet the competition of the United States contract steamers, the power and capacity 
of these vessels have been gradually increasing for years, and the steam ships now employed 
in the service have capacity for carrying coals sufficient, for a voyage as far as the Cape of 
Good Hope, so that it would be neither advantageous nor profitable for them to call at any 
port in Ireland. 

Liverpool , November 21, 1850. Chas. MacIver. 



REPLIES TO QUERIES. (No. 6.) 

Chester and Holyhead Pailway Company. 

1. Plans and sections are lodged for an extension of the railway from the present terminus 
to the packet, pier, including additional accommodation for steam- boats. 

The extension line is laid out under the sanction of Mr. Rendel, on behalf of the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests; and so, that when the time arrives it may be carried on to the 
packet pier of the new harbour. 

2. The intention of the Directors is to carry out the extension to the present pier imme- 
diately, and with the concurrence of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. 

3 and 4. The Directors believe that the two mails each way daily are conveyed on the 
Chester and Holyhead line at a rate of speed exceeding that on any other part of the railway 
between Holyhead and London. 

They are not aware of any other plans for an acceleration of the mails, which, by those 
above specified, might gain about 20 minutes to half an hour, if the arrangements of the Post 
Office did not interfere. 

The Directors see no reason why the mails between Dublin and London may not be con- 
veyed in 14 hours, of which 5 hours will be occupied in the passages from the Post-office, 
Dublin, to Holyhead, provided the Post-office stoppages were modified. 



REPLIES TO QUERIES. (No. 7.) 
Capt. Hon. E. Plunkett, P-N. 

1 . Two years. 

2. Two, chiefly on the west coast. 

3. Cork . 

Long Island 
Crookhaven 



Berehaven . 
Valentia 
Tarbert. 
Galway 

Dunmanus Bay 



Seven or eight times. 
Never. 

Twice. 

Five times. 

Six or seven times. 
Several times (often). 
Often. 

Never. 



Replies to Queries. 
(No. 4.) 

City of Dublin 
Steam Packet Com- 



Rbplies to Queries. 
(No. 5.) 

Cunard and Co. 



Replies to Queries. 
(No. 60 

Chester and Holy- 
head Railway 
Company. 



Replies to Queries. 
(No. 7.) 

Captain Hon. E. 
Plunkett, R.N- 
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Replies to Queries. 
(No. 7.) 

Captain Hon. E. 
Plunkett, R.N. 



Capt. Bedford, R.N. 



4. Cork, very good. 

Crookhaven, unfit for large ships as a station. 

Berehaven, too blind an entrance at night, or in thick weather.* 

Valenti a, the same, hut more dangerous to run for. 

Tarbert, a good anchorage if moorings were laid down. The Shannon is easy of entrance, 
but the adjacent coast (Malbay) dangerous. 

Galway, good and easy of access, but small in the part suited to large ships. A considerable 
space could be gained by running out a short groyne or breakwater. 

5. Frequently from and into Tarbert and Galway under various circumstances. All might 
easily be sailed from in moderately clear nights, but not entered by large ships coming home 
unless sighted before dark. 

6. V ery dangerous ; the sea being heavy and breaking at great depths, the gales violent and 
lasting, the soundings so irregular as to be useless, and thick weather very prevalent. 

7. If this question refers only to the western ports, Galway. If Cork be included, I should 
prefer it to any western port. 

8. Galway Bay is easily entered and easily distinguished by day or night; the Arrau Isles, 
with their excellent light, pointing it out. But Cork has the great advantage of not being on a 
dead lee shore with the prevailing winds; and having the St. George’s, the Bristol, or the 
English Channel, open. 

9. For Galway, the high land of Connamara. For Cork, Cape Clear. 

10. Galway, Arran light, Cork, Cape Clear. 

11. No. 

12. Yes. 

13. Not for any icestern port in the winter or with westerly winds. 

14. Cork. 



Capt. Bedford, R.N. 

1 . Six and a half years. 

2. I have never cruised on this coast during the winter months. Our surveying operations 



being discontinued from November 
. 3. Cork . . 

Long Island 
Crookhaven 
Berehaven . 
Valenti a 
Tarbert 

Galway 



to April. 



Dunmanus Bay 



Once in June, 1849. 

Never. 

Never. 

Once, but many years ago. 

Never. 

Once to Tarbert. Several times to the estuary 
of the Shannon. 

Frequently, and at all times between April and 
November for the last six years. 

Never. 



4. I consider the facilities for approaching or leaving the port of Galway to be as great as 
any with which I am acquainted. It is not customary to employ a pilot, unless by an entire 
stranger. Indeed there are no regular pilots, except for entering the dock (this beino- com- 
pulsory). Fishermen, casually met with, may be employed by one who has never entered the 
port. 

From my experience of the mouth of the Shannon, I consider the sea to be higher there than 
at the entrance of Galway Bay, produced, in part, by the very strong tide that issues from the 
river. 

5. I have frequently entered the port of Galway during the night, and under various cir- 

cumstances of wind and weather, without difficulty ; also, two or three times into the estuarv 
of the Shannon. J 

6. I have not navigated the coast during the winter season ; but have experienced some 
rough weather in the summer, in which the gales seem as frequent, and perhaps as violent 
though the long nights of the former so materially increase the danger. 

I consider the navigation of the coast of Connamara, westward of Golam Head, to be 
dangerous, but not so that from the Shannon to Galway Bay. 

7. I am not. acquainted with the specified ports at the south-western extremity of Ireland • 

but from the numerous bays which there open out in the same direction, and which are not 
very widely separated, compared with the spacious mouth of Galway Bay or the Shannon, it 
seems that, in hazy weather, and with a doubtful position, there would be more danger of mis- 
taking the former than the latter ports. 6 

8. Given in the preceding. And of the ports of Galway or Tarbert. I should prefer the 

former for reasons already advanced. 1 

9. The Arran Islands. 

10. The Arran Island lights. 

with fi r'. d ftarl jf I I ™ for Galway Bay whenever it were prudent to run for any port, and 

iV confidence than I could for Liverpool with all its outlying dangers. 

contracted\mraura ^ a '? m ’ e circum9tances ' as for Galway, by relson of its more 

13. The prevalent winds, being westerly, would render it more easy to reach the port of 

weather t e ^ aVen ^ * W0 entrIlnces i the easternmost has a light, but stiil is hard to make out in dart, hazy 
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Galway than Cork ; for, in the latter case, a disabled paddle-steamer might be blown past the Replies to Queries. 
port. (No^7.) 

14. For reasons given in preceding answer, and with a fair wind, I would prefer making for ^ Bedford R N 
a westerly port, provided, of course, that it possessed the means of repairing the damage. . ’ 



Copt. F. Lowe, R.N. 



Copt. F. Louie, R.N. 



1. From September, 1844, to August, 1847. 



2. Two. 

3. Cork . 

Long Island . 
Crookhaven 
Berehaven . 
Yalentia . 
Tarbert 
Galway 
Dunmanus Bay 



Twenty times. 
Twenty times. 
Once. 

Once. 

Twice. 

Six times. 
Three times. 
Three times. 



4. Cork Harbour is an excellent anchorage in every respect, and easy of access at all 
times. 

Valentia is an excellent harbour, and well sheltered from all winds; but the entrance is 
narrow, and not easily made out in thick weather. 

Tarbert is a good anchorage, but not so well sheltered as either of the above; and the tides 
at times run like a sluice. 

Galway Bay is a safe anchorage, but a good deal exposed ; the harbour is only accessible 
at high water. 

5. Into Cork, eight or nine times, at all seasons of the year. Into Tarbert, twice; under 
all circumstances, I had made out the land well before dark. 

6. Particularly so, from the very heavy sea and thick fogs to which this coast is very 
subject, and from the lead being very little guide. 

'7. Cork. 

8. On the south-west coast there is good warning given by the lead of the approach to land, 
and there is considerably less sea than on the west coast, where there is frequently 30 fathoms 
of water close to the shore. 

9. Old Head of Kinsale. 

10. Old Head of Kinsale light. 

11. Certainly not, unless I had made the land before dark, or made the Skelligs, Loop 
Head, or Arran light in the night ; and, even then, it would be necessary to be very cautious, 
the fogs come on so suddenly. 

12. Much oftener than I would for any of the other ports. 

13. Under such circumstances, I would not attempt to run for the land at all during the 
night. 

14. This would depend on the situation of the vessel, and the direction of the wind. 



Capt. T. Fisher, R.N. 



Capt. T.Fisher.R.N. 



1. One year and eight months. 

2. One winter and a portion of a second. 

3. Cork . 

Long Island 
Crookhaven 
Berehaven . 

Valentia . 

Tarbert 
Galway 
Dunmanus Bay 



Twenty-three times. 

N ever. 

Never. 

Once. 

Four times. 

Sixteen times. 

Eight times. 

. j Never. 

All are safe and well sheltered, but not equally easy of access. 

In and out of Tarbert, Galway, and Cork frequently, and under all circumstances of 



fine and foul weather. 

6. I do, from the very heavy sea experienced during the winter season, and the frequency 
of sudden hazy foggy weather. 

7. The River Shannon. 

8. Being easy of access, and having good anchorage between Loop Head and Tarbert, 
should circumstances render it necessary. 

9. Loop Head. 

10. Loop Head light. _ . 

11. I would not, as a general rule, run for any port under such circumstances ; but if I had 
previously obtained good observations, I should not hesitate to run for the Shannon. 

1 2. I would, but not by preference. 

13. It would not, always supposing that running for any place in the night means your 
reaching it before daylight. 

14. The River Shannon. 
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Capt. Thomas Driver, R.N. 



1. Four years. 

2. Four winters. 

3. Cork ..... Very often, but I do not recollect how many times. 

Long Island ... I think four or five times, but cannot say how many. 
Crookhaven . . . About four or five times, but cannot state how often. 

Berehaven .... Very often, but do not recollect how often. 

Valentia .... Very often, but cannot state how many times. 

Tarbert Very often, but cannot state how many times. 

Galway .... Several times, probably six or seven. 

Dunmanus Bay . . Never there. 



4. Cove of Cork is a very good harbour, and may with safety be entered night or day by 
a person who is acquainted with it. 

_ Long Island, a very good harbour, but ought not to be approached in the night, as the land 
will not be seen to make out the entrance. 

Crookhaven, a safe harbour for small vessels. Large ships occasionally anchor at the 
entrance of the harbour, but are much exposed. 

Berehaven, a good harbour ; the entrance narrow ; ought not to be attempted in the night. 

Valentia, a most excellent harbour. I should prefer it to any other on the north-west coast 
of Ireland as a western packet station, and would run for it night or day if I could make out 
the land at all, and which I have done when commanding the “ Dee but it requires a perfect 
knowledge of the place to be able to do it. The best water on the coast is to be got there 
without much trouble. There is a rock at the entrance which could be removed. 

Tarbert, a very indifferent anchorage, the tides run very strong. I have drove there with 
70 fathoms chain outside the hawse, not from the force of the wind, but owing to the velocity 
of the tide. 6 

Galway, an open roadstead, unsafe in the winter months, and not adapted, under any cir- 
cumstances, for a western packet station. 

Dunmanus Bay. Never was in the bay. 

5. Cove of Cork many times, but cannot state how often. Valentia, ran in, being bad 

weather. “ 

6. Yes, particularly to a stranger; it being a lee shore, with the prevailing winds on that 
coast. 

7. If bound to the Shannon, endeavour to make the land about the Blaskefs ; then run for 
the light on Loop Head, and anchor for the night in Carrigaholt Road. 

If bound to Valentia, make the Skelligs: then proceed to Valentia Harbour, and anchor. 

8. I prefer Valentia to any harbour on the north-west coast of Ireland. It is quite land- 
locked, and tides are not felt. The Shannon is not so, tides run hard. 

9. This depends where bound to. If to Cork, I would make Cape Clear night or' day ; 
but if to the Shannon or Valentia, the same as I have stated above, namely, Blaskets for 
Shannon, and Skelligs for V alentia. 

11. Not for Galway; it being an open roadstead, and not affording shelter. 

Head° Uld f ° r ^ Shannon ’ if the weather was so clear as to make out the light on Loop 

Also run for Valentia ; but not for Bantry Bay, or Long Island. 

12. I would run for Cork ; I have often done so. 

13. For Cove of Cork ; for the defects can be made good there, but not at anv other of the 
ports named. 

14. This would depend on where bound to. 



Thomas Laen , Esq. ( Master Attendant, Chatham Dockyard). 
Better than three years. 

Three winters from Belfast to the west coast.' 



Cork 
Long Island 
Crookhaven 
Berehaven . 
Valentia . 
Tarbert 
Galway 
Dunmanus Bay 



About thirty times. 
Never. ' 

Never. 

Twice. 

Never. 

Twice. 

Four times. 

Never. 



4. From what I have experienced, 1 do not think that either of these ports will do for a 
packet station, except Berehaven or Cork. 

5. Never to my knowledge. 

6. I consider the navigation of the west coast dangerous in the winter season, having fre- 
quently thick, hazy weather gales of wind, and oftentimes not able to see half a cable’s length, 
l he last winter I was on ihe station just before Christmas. I sailed from Cork for Galway 
:;l p r s r- ^ C ea ^ g J h 4 L00p Head - 1 °P ened Galway about 5 p.m. A gale 
nfw on from _ N - w - t0 W-N.W. with thick dirty weather; and, although I had a 
pilot on board, I considered it was not prudent to run. (Irish pilots are of no use when they 
cannot see the land.) As to steam to sea, it was out of the question ; the vessel would not 
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steer; consequently, I hove to, keeping the wheels going round, wearing occasionally during 
the night. At daylight, still blowing very hard, I bore up and made my passage. Now, if I 
had been caught to the southward of the Blaskets, chances are I should have gone on shore. 
Once I sailed from Galway with fine clear weather ; I steamed out of the bay until abreast of 
Arran Island bound to Cork ; it then became so thick that 'I could not see half a cable’s length, 
and was two days from thence before I made Old Head of Kinsale, running by the lead. D uring 
this passage, I am convinced, no vessel could have gained a port on the west coast. 

7. Berehaven or Cork. If the weather was clear, I would run for Berehaven; if thick and 
hazy, for Cork. 

8. Knowing, at the same time, that I could get every thing I wanted there. 

9. Cape Clear. 

10. Cape Clear. 

11. If near the laud, I would not run for either. 

12. I would not. 

13. It would not be prudent before the weather cleared. 

14. Cork, as every assistance, and all things necessary for the repairs, are to be obtained 
there. 



Lieut. A. R. Dunlop, R.N. 



One year and nine months. 

Two winters on the west and south- 
Cork .... 
Long Island 
Crookhaven 
Berehaven . 

Yalentia . 

Tarbert 

Galway . . , 

Dunmanus Bay 



-west coasts. 

. From twenty to thirty times. 
. Once. 

. Four or five times. 

. About ten times. 

. About seven times. 

. From thirty to forty times. 

. About twenty times. 

. Not at all. 



4. Cork, Galway, and Tarbert are the easiest of access at night, and the safest harbours to 
run for in thick weather. 

V alentia is a better harbour than any of the eight when once inside, but the entrance is very 
narrow ; and I should not like to run a large steam vessel for it at night, although there is a 
lighthouse on the Point. 

Crookhaven is a safe harbour to run for, and also when inside; but it is extremely 
narrow. 

Berehaven is a very safe anchorage, but rather a narrow entrance to the westward, also a 
passage round the lighthouse to the eastward. 

Long Islaud Sound requires local knowledge, and, I should say, is not safe to run for, unless 
very well acquainted. 

Dunmanus Bay I was never in. 

5. Yes, I have both entered and sailed from nearly all of them at night. I have entered 
at times blowing hard with thick weather ; but have never sailed from them under similar cir- 
cumstances, but have waited until the weather has moderated 

6. I consider some parts of the west coast extremely hazardous in the winter time, from fhe 
numerous islands and reefs lying off the coast, together with its being subject to heavy westerly 
gales, and very heavy seas from the Atlantic, accompanied with very thick weather. These 
cause a great indraught into the bays ; but a well-found steam vessel has, I think, nothing to 
fear. 

7. Galway or Tarbert. 

8. Because they are more open or clearer of dangers, and are both well-lighted. 

9. Hag’s Head for Galway, and Loop Head for Tarbert. 

10. Sly ne Head lights (which are very good), then Arran Island light for Galway, and Loop 
Head light for Tarbert.. 

11. I would for the Shannon, there being no danger whatever in the entrance. 

Galway requires more care until the Arran Islands are passed, when the only danger is a 
small rock to the southward of the entrance, lying about two miles off shore, which has a buoy 
on it with about 12 feet low water spring tides; and I should think there would be but little 
difficulty in blasting it away. 

12. If it suited the position of the vessel, certainly. 

13. Yes, the Shannon is perfectly clear of all dangers until Carrigaholt’s anchorage is 
passed, which roadstead has good anchorage and protection from all westerly winds; or 
Tarbert light, on a proper bearing, will clear all dangers. 

Galway is also a good port to run for, being well lighted. 

In the daytime I would run for any port except Long Island or Dunmanus Bay, unless 
well acquainted with the two latter. 

14. Galway or the Shannon. 



I 2 
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Thomas Lam, Esq. 
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Chatham Dock ■ 
yard). 



Lieut. A. E. Dunlop, 
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Uepues to Queries. 
(No. 7.) 

Capt. H. E. Win- 
grove, R.N. 



Capt. F. V. Erotvn, 
R.N. 



Capt. H. E. Wing rove, R.N. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 



From October, 1846, till September, 1847- 
One. 



Cork . 

Long Island 

Crookhaven 

Berehaven . 

Valentia 

Taibert 

Galway 

Dunmanus Bay 



Twenty-three times. 
Four times. 

Five times. 

Thirteen times. 
Eight times. 

Three times. 

Once. 

Never. 



4. Cork is a good harbour in every respect, and, token made, may be entered under almost 
any circumstances. 

Long Island, a long narrow sound, with smooth water, and good holding ground ; entrance 
good, but not easy to make at all times, being close to several small low islands. 

Crookhaven, too narrow for a large vessel. 

Berehaven, very capacious, good holding-ground, water not at all times very smooth ; both 
entrances bad and difficult to find, especially, from seaward, in thick weather; western 
entrance open to the S.W. 

Valentia, the most completely land-locked harbour on the coast; water smooth and deep, 
with firm holding-ground. North entrance, not bad for steam vessels, but could be much 
improved by the removal of a suuken rock on the east side. . 

Tarbert, indifferent, with 25 miles of difficult river navigation. 

Galway, at the bottom of a deep bay, much exposed with westerly winds. 

5. In and out of Cork, several times; weather sometimes fine, sometimes foul; occasionally 
with a vessel in tow. In and out of Berehaven, more than once. Out of Valentia, with 
Her Majesty’s schooner “Cockatrice” in tow, laden. with meal, weather moderate. Into 
Galway, H.M.S. “Andromache” in tow; night fine and clear. 

6. Not for a powerful steam ship, if her machinery be in good order. 

7. Valentia. 

8. The approach to the above port is excellent ; for the Skelligs, on one side of the 
entrance to Dingle Bay, and the Blaskets, on the other, are leading marks not to be mistaken. 
Harbour entrance easy to find. . No channel, and little coast navigation, previous to entering 
the port. It is nearest to America, well to windward. A ship would soon be in harbour when 
the land was made ; soon at sea again. 

9. The outer Skellig, which is a most remarkable rock, rising about 700 feet from the 
ocean, and, therefore, cannot be mistaken when once seen. 

10. The outer Skellig lights ; the upper light (there are two) in clear weather can be seen 
from seaward full 27 miles from N. by E. to S. by W. 

11. I should feel most confidence in running lor Valentia; but on a dark night, and very 
thick weather, it would not be prudent to run for any of these ports. 

12. Cork is rather an awkward port to run for from America, as, after making Cape Clear, 
there are upwards of 50 miles of dangerous coast navigation. Her Majesty’s steam vessel 
“ Blazer ” was once caught in a southerly gale dead on shore off Baltimore on her passage ter 
Cork, and with great difficulty got into Castle Townsend harbour after splitting her sails. A 
heavy sea got up in a short time. 

13. Under these circumstance, I should not be backward in running for Dingle Bay, pro- 
vided the weather and state of the barometer encouraged me to do so. There would be Vintry 
under my lee on one side, and Valentia on the other; and, if compelled, I believe that a steam 
vessel, with good ground tackling made snug with a long scope of cable, would ride out a 
gale in Dingle Bay. I was informed, that the French fleet anchored in line at the entrance of 
Bantry Bay, from Sheep’s Head to Bere Island, in my opinion a much worse place. 

14. I should give the preference to Dingle Bay. 



Capt. F. V. Brown, R.N. 

1. Nearly four months. 

2. The months of January, February, March, and part of April, 1847, on the coast from 
Cork to Killybegs. 



Cork .... 


Six times. 


Long Island . 


Once. 


Crookhaven 


Never. 


Berehaven . 


Four times. 


Valentia . . 


Once. 


Tarbert ... 


Twice. 


Galway 


Twice. 


Dunmanus Bay 


Never. 



4. Cork . — Safe and capacious harbour, so well lighted that it is approachable in a steamer 
in weather when the land can be made out. 

Long Island Sound . — Very safe harbour, and secure from any wind; but the enlrance is 
intricate and difficult of approach by night. 

Berehaven . — Perfectly secure and land-lockcd, easy of access by day, and, if a light was 
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placed OB the western eod of Bere Island, might he safely entered hy night, in weather when ™ 

yon could make sure of the land. The Harbour Rock is the only danger of the western 

entrance. . . Capt. F. V. Brown, 

Valentia. — Fine, safe harbour, when inside ; entrance is narrow, but a person with judgment it. A', 

and nerve would find no difficulty in entering by night, if the ship (steamer) was well under 
command, and the land, so clearly made out as to enable a ship to run for the entiance with 

m Tarhert. — Secure anchorage; but so far up thoShannon, that by night vessels of deop draught 
would have difficulty in avoiding the sand banks in the river. It requires a good pilot by day, 
ifat.all thick so that, there is any doubt about marks and buoys. 

Galway— I do not consider Galway a secure anchorage, for, with the wind strong at south- 
west or west, a heavy sea sels into the roads. A ship is only secure in the inner harbour. . it 
is approached by two sounds; that to the northward of the Arran Islands is, m my opinion, 
preferable, but- the water is shoal when you approach Mutton Island ; and m the night, o 
thick weather, I should consider it unsafe to run for it in a ship of deep draught of water. 

6. f consider the navigation of the west coast is hazardous in the winter season, from the 
prevalence of violent west and south-west gales, the suddenness with which they come on, and 
the heavy sea which gets up in a short time. In addition to this, there is much very t c 
weather, which would render it hazardous to make the land, unless in a poweiful steamer 
during the daylight. 

7. I should prefer running for Berehaven. . . . -p. 

! 8. The approach to it is, I consider, most free from dangers; and the coast from Dur=ey 

Island to Bere Island is bold. 

9. I would steer for Dursey Island. 

10. I would steer for the Skellig Lights. . . , . • t v A 

. 11. I would prefer runuing for Berehaven in Bantry Bay ; i for by day, after mahm 
land of Dursey Island, or the Bull, Cow, and Calf Rocks I should have sea-room to haul off 
if unsafe to run. Or by night, upon making the Skellig Lights, I could haul off till day 
and then run in. 1 do not think any seaman would, without anxiety , approach any ot these 
ports in a dark and hazy night in the winter. 

12. I would run for Cork, first making sure of Kinsale Head. 

13. I should certainly not consider it prudent to run for any of these poits by night in bad 
wpathcr with the machinery of a steamer damaged. 

14. I would run for Cork as the safest, as, with a gale from west or south-west, I could lay 
off clear of the land, if circumstances rendered it imperative. 



Mr. Jonathan Aylen (Malta- Attendant, Shcemen Dockyard). 

1. Seven months on the coast of Ireland, in command of the Alban.” 

Two years in command of the •• Rhadamanthus" on the same coast . six months, also, 
command of this vessel on the north-west coast of Scotland. ... , rrnot _ 

2 .. Alban" a part of the winter of 1845, running between Cove of Cork, Kmsale Crook 
haven, Berehaven? Valentia, Vintry Bay, Dingle, Kilrush, Talbert, Ummck, a^K. mgstown 
« Rhadamnnthus," winters of 1846 and 1847, running between Cove of Co.k, lunsale, 
Baltimore (Long Island), Skull, Crookhaven, Berehaven, Bantry, Iaenmare, Valentia. vintiy, 
SX liH Tarbert, Olifden, Galway, Black Sod Bay, Sligo, Loch Swdly, Loch Foyle, 
and Kingstown. Winter of 1848 moored at Waterford. 



Mr. Jonathan 
Ay ten (Master At- 
tendant, Sheerttees 
Bod yard). 



3. Cork 

Long Island . 
Crookhaven 
Berehaven 
Valentia . 

Tarbert . 

Galway . 

Dunmanus Bay 
Baltimore 
Bantry (Town) 
Glangadaff 
Ballin, Killing Bay 
Kenmare 
Vintry Bay 
Dingle Haibour 
Castlemain 
Kilrush . 

Clifden . 

Killabeg . 

Through the Blasket 
„ Dursley 



In and 



Sound 

Sound 



Gaskin am Sound 

4. Cove of Cork .- One of the finest 
in running for it in any weather : it ii 
a Packet Station. 



out upwards of 200 times, by day and by night. 

8 „ by day. 

7 „ by day and by night. 

25 „ by day and by night. , 

6 „ by day and by night. 

60 „ by day and by night. 

3 „ by day. 

1 „ by day. 

2 „ by day and by night. 

10 „ by day. 

1 „ by day. 

2 „ by day. 

3 „ by day. 

14 „ by day and by night. 

8 „ by day and by night. 

2 „ by day. 

12 „ by day and by night. 

3 „ by day. 

1 „ by day. 

. . about 45 limes. 

. „ 6 „ 

(Cape Clear and the Main) . „ 12 

harbours in the world, and of easy access. . No danger 
s, therefore, in my opinion, the best port in Ireland lor 
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Long Island (Skull Harbour) is good, and easy to navigate by day; but at nirhf or in 
1 StatTon ' 8 S ' tUateii in “ P" 0f « < 0 tSfunfit fe 

Crookhaven (see former Report) is a snug harbour, but is very small and senrrelv win 
e ”ZebL a la, « e f sleam “ “> This port is too small for a Packet Station y 

perished in attempting to enter the harbour at night: and severd ' vesleU hlvTh h “ ds 

attempting its entrance in the day time. 8 several vessels have been lost m 

fiefor r ?piM fo sSn RePOr ' ) U a . B °° d “ Ch ° rage - a " d 4116 besl “ ** T«t «f the coast, and 

, hi f b eS h t t he 0 r n ntinual h tr'y 

b " tfr0I “ 

and being Lm "l k WCTt™^ 0, " f ?\ COm “ en ' emen ‘ “ 1846 to 1848 - 

weather) by night or by day P ’ “ md (wheD P™ieable by the state of the 

season, from the^nsten"'^^^^^ welther “ * he . ' ,inler 
itTa tee- shore.^ 6 ® reater P art ° 4 thfyear being from the^norUi-west teteuth-wesbwhteh makes 
7. Cove of Cork (Queenstown). 

free of r« o°/|et p ££ ^ P “ rt h M “ d - “ d « >» in any weather 

10.’ Site old HSof^t I T r e,% entra " ce of PI arbour. 

12. Most decidedly, without risking life or property. 

Id n"’ J S"? ° f Cork - if ™ d "O" 111 “hew me. 

A al “”« f ” C °™ »f Cork, 

and the Old Head of Kinsale. ’ ' g * Vlce on the coast between Cape Clear 



■'Capt. Coffin, 2t.jy. 



Captain Coffin, R.JV. 



1: 52 S t and from tiU A “B“‘ w. 



Cork 

Long Island 
Crookhaven 
Berehaven . 
Valentia 
Tarbert 



P.S. 



Galway 

DunmanusBay . , . 

fie^w^isatast 

or south-westerly gale the sea breaks fright full /in d ' lar ^ our ,^ llen in s> de ; but in a westerly 
Pastnet Rocks, and Cape Clear Prnn&o T l^ 6 ba 7 * that is between Mizen Head, 
“ Scourge ” to enter wit? safetv rf Cr °° k . h f en 1 alwa y? voided, as being small for the 
“Scourge ” is 1,100 tons, drawing 16 feet water ^212 f!S wf” {?■* ® oufherl y g ale - The 
harbour, well sheltered, and maybe run for hv d7v in * l g Y Bere T haven ’ 18 aD excellent 
entrance, and I always avoided this hlrW? i t u ^ weat fc r - Valentia has an ugly 
be run for in any weather provided von can P ace of shelter. Tarbert: the Shannon may 
Brandon mountains or Loop Head) a Ion? w^off °T ^ &nd th ’ S y ou ma y do ( eit ber 
get out of the heavy sea as soon «, ™, g 7 ,f‘ n,® 7 esterl y or south-westerly gale, you 

Carrigaholt roads fol the night or so up to^foert wh^ 6 ' 8 ’ “i! J ° U m * 7 ei,her aDchor in 
manus Bay, is quite open and exnnlrl? 1 ^ j here y ou have P erf ect shelter. Dun- 

of the class of transatlantic steamem Y ^ and COuld afford no shelter to «bips 

5. Never. Always avoided it. 



Eight or ten times at least. 

Once. 

Never inside. 

Once. 

Never inside. 

Once detained by a south-westerly 
gale, for a week or 10 days. 
Never inside. 

Never inside. 
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6. Very dangerous, owing to fogs; lee-shore; irregular coast; heavy sea; no good pilots. Replies to Queries. 

7. If the weather was fine I would take the nearest, Bantry Bay ; if blowing a gale from the (No. 7.) 

west or south-west, I would prefer steering for the Shannon, in order to get soonest into smooth Q avt Q a m n R N 
water. If blowing a gale from the north or north-west, I would steer for Cork for the same ' ’ 

reason. 

8. See answer No. 7. 

9. Cape Clear, if Bantry ; the Old Head of Kinsale, if Cork ; ihe Blaskets, if the Shannon. 

10. Cape Clear, if Bantry or Cork.; the Skelligs, if the Shannon. In trying to make the 
coast of Ireland in the night, unless the weather was very fine, I would not feel myself justified 
in going into less water than 60 fathoms. 

11. In a dark or hazy night in the depth of winter, most unquestionably not. I should con- 
sider myself reckless and highly reprehensible in doing so. In a fine clear night, having made 
out the land before dark, I might be tempted to do so ; but! would consider I was acting the 
more prudent part by waiting for daylight. 

12. Most certainly not; the entrance to Cork harbour is naTrow, and the channel between the 
shoals tortuous, requiring daylight (or a very fine moonlight) to make out the buoys, which 
mark it off. 

13. I should not (as stated. above) feel justified in doing so, in command of a steam-vessel of 
such a size, with her machinery in perfect order ; and in proportion to the damage and disability 
of the steamer, I would be the less disposed to run the risk. 

14. Cork; where I might be able to get slight repairs made good. 



My Lord, Anderton, near Hevonport, November 30, 1850. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of the 25th Capt. Lapidge, R.N. 
instant, by this day’s post, with its accompanying queries from the Transatlantic Packet Station 
Commissioners, and beg to inform you that during the period of my service in the “ Cyclops” 
on the west coast of Ireland, from January 1844 to June 1845, my station as senior officer was 
principally at anchor at Tarbert, and consequently I had no experience on the coast to enable 
me to reply to the proposed queries. 

I have, &c., • 

The Lord Hobart. W. F. Lapidge, Capt B.N. 



My Lord, Hippie Vale, near Heal, December 3, 1850. 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 23rd of November, and 
regret, that on account of my being from home your letter did not reach me until last night. 

In reply, I have to state, that it would at all times give me the greatest pleasure (as it is 
my duty) to give every information in my power to the Transatlantic Packet Station Com- 
missioners ; but as I was only stationed on the coast of Ireland from the beginning of February 
1847, to the beginning of October 1847, during which time I only had the opportunity of 
knowing the coast between Westport and Blacksod Bay, only having once entered the port of 
Cork, and once the port of Galway, I therefore consider that I have not sufficient experience 
to warrant me in giving an opinion upon the queries you have sent me. 

I have, &c.. 

The Lord Hobart. J. T. W. French, Commander. 



Lieutenant Church, R.N. 



. Lieut, Church, R.N. 



N o winter north of Shannon. 
98 times. 

26 „ 



19 
16 „ 
13 „ 
7 „ 
9 „ 
Never. 



entered Shannon. 



1 . Thirteen years, off and on. 

2. Three winters on south and south-west coast. 

3. Cork, I can reckon 
Long Island Channel 
Crookhaven 
Berehaven . 

Valentia 
Tarbert 
Dunmanus Bay 
Galway 

I can reckon these numbers of times running, sailing, or beating into these places with steamers 
or sailing vessels ; have been running in very bad weather in daylight for Long Island 
Channel, Crookhaven and Berehaven, and in several very heavy gales dead on shore, with 
thick weather, for Cork ; besides which, the times I have passed out and in with boats, and 
traversed soundings, are too numerous for record. 

4. My opinions of these ports have been given in the replies forwarded by me on the 30th 
November, 1850, with the exception of Crookhaven. I -am not acquainted with Galway. 

Opinions of Crookhaven . — I consider .the situation of Crookhaven as superior to that of 
any of the other western ports, from its fine position at the S.W. angle of Ireland ; its prox- 
imity to the Fastnet light, and that the conspicuous headlands of the Mizen and Brow, 
to the westward, and Cape Clear Island to the S.E., all render its locality unmistakeable. The 
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Rrpues to Queries. 
(No. 7.) 

Lieut. Church, R.N. 



peninsula forming Crookhaven and terminating in Streek Head, with ils outlying Alderman 
Rocks, stands out so well in relief from the back land, that any man of observation, who has 
once seen the place, can be at no difficulty in descrying its position from sea. 

The entrance of this little harbour may be considered safe at all times for a steamer, more 
particularly as it has the advantage of a light ; but the internal capacity in space and depth 
can scarcely be regarded as sufficient for a great ocean steamer. 

It is true, that if the place were unoccupied by other vessels, that there is sufficient room to 
pass in the entrance, and proceed as far up the gorge as the Coast-guard Station ; but there 
is not sufficient room, in my estimation, for such a large ship to bring up with an anchor, and 
to swing to it, a matter that may become necessary at times anywhere. In the more spacious 
internal part of the harbour, such a vessel would be afloat only at high water about the 
spring tides. 

In easterly winds of any continuance, this valuable little harbour is commonly crammed 
with vessels bound to the eastward, which might often interfere with such a vessel passing 
much higher into the harbour than abreast the lighthouse. 

If Crookhaven were in England, it is possible that great improvement would be made in it, 
by filling up the sound between the Alderman Rock and Streek Head, and by dredging a 
deep space in the internal part of the harbour. It is probable, too, that arrangements would 
be established to moor vessels to ringbolts lodged in the cliffs of the south shore ; an anchor 
being also dropped in the middle of the harbour, they could be berthed in such a manner 
along the south side, as to leave a sufficiently clear passage north of them ; but in its present 
condition, sufficient room cannot be calculated upon for the passage of very large steam-ships, 
if the place be crowded with vessels. Even if these arrangements were made, I do not think 
that tne place affords sufficient space for such a vessel to anchor and veer a good scope of 
cable. 

It is a matter worth consideration, whether the lighthouse should be placed on the Alderman 
Rocks, instead of in its present position on the north side of the entrance. There would certainly 
be some difficulty in making a foundation on the Alderman Rocks, as they are very narrow 
parallel ridges of slate rock, with gulleys of water betweeen them. 

It is the belief of people belonging to the place that the internal part of Crookhaven is 
shoaling. 

5. I have entered Cork harbour about half a dozen times at night. Long Island Channel 
three times, generally in moderate weather, but often dark. Crookhaven four times, once in 
mild weather. Berehaven five times at night, generally moderate, but very dark. Dunmanus 
Bay I entered twice at nightfall, once in a fog, the second time very dark. I never entered 
\ aientia at night. Shannon entrance, never at night; but when surveying inside the entrance 
of Shannon, I have a few times entered Tarbert roads at night.. 

6. To an efficient steamer, stationed on the coast between Cork and the Shannon, I do not 
consider it dangerous, on account of there being so many harbours of refuge, and on account 
of the land being bold- and conspicuous, with few outlying dangers. But in a winter nierht, 
and very bad weather, I consider that coming in from the ocean, after a long voyage, before 
7naJting out any light , or well-ascertained headland, that it requires great ca'ution, on account of 
the deficiency of sea and harbour lights, and because a high Atlantic sea is a bad companion 
when endeavouring to make the land. Moreover, I consider a coast that, lies at ri<*ht angles 
to the course from America is not altogether as safe to run for, in thick weather, 'as a coast 
that lies in an oblique direction to the course, or nearly parallel to it. 

7. In the present condition of the coast with respect to lights, I would prefer running, for 



If a sea light were placed on the Bull Rock off the Dursey Head, and both entrances of 
lierehaven efficiently lighted, I would have no objection to run for Berehaven in the winter 
season. 

I consider, also, that with proper lights, &c., at Long Island, that it would be sufficiently 
sale m the winter. J 



Every thing considered. I would at present prefer running for Cork. 

b. My reasons for preferring to run for Cork in the winter season are, that I consider the 
rest net Rock and light the best object to make for in coming from America in winter. That 
alter making the bastnet, the position is verified, and the progress of the vessel ascertained bv 
sighting the Old Head of Kinsale light, and that, from thence, there is but little hazard in 
pushing for the fine entrance of Cork harbour. 

9. I would steer a direct course, to endeavour to make the Fast.net right ahead. It is a bold 
OAA r "iass, 93 feet above high water; 370 feet long in the direction of E. N.E. and \V. S.W. 
7, .e north and south. In approaching it from the westward, it will present a breadth 

(togetner with a low rock, close adjacent on its south side) of about 300 feet, and the Li edit - 
ow-er, now built, (summit about 170 feet above the sea), renders it a most remarkable object 
r .„" p, nnin f , alo “g ' he c ° ast , from the Fastnet to Cork, there will be sighted, in succession-, 
ft/- R ? ck ;, Cab ° ut 70re ‘ t bi S h > ° ff Toe Head < Galle y Head, Seven 
and ,h8 entrance of Cork harbour, rendered 
linm» k b « h f tb< V, bl .8 h ’ b °J, d bl “ ff of -Dogsnose, crowned with Carlisle Fort, and by Ihe light. 
house mi Roche a Pent. Cork harbour is “.blind'' from the S.E. 3 8 

FWondl An u "? PS.™ exhibited). I presume Cape Clear light will be abolished, 
becoiidly, Old Head ol Kinsale light* ; lastly, Cork light, t 



hel,l-« I S™H.*' 1 . a,t . 0ffi “ i, „ no ’ shi,li "S 'h' Old Herd of Kinsnle light to tl> 
t Tht lK ™ i ■*!“’?* "?™ half h mile inland, and Is considered too high, 
and rere'S ST&fS^ “ “ - 1* ■* » ' 



the outermost point of the 
a red light to seaward. 
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On approaching Cork harbour, the new light on Ballycotton Island, 10 miles to the east- 
ward (to be exhibited next summer), will come into view in moderately clear weather. 

11. I am not acquainted with Galway. Under circumstances of a dark and hazy night, 
blowing heavily in winter upon the shore, I would not run for those places, nor for any other 
harbour whatever, unless the light at the entrance of the harbour was in sight, and that I was 
quite sure of my position. 

If Loop Head light was in sight, I would, under those circumstances, with a powerful and 
efficient steamer, run up the Shannon. 

If a light ship, moored off the Carrigavaddra Rocks at east end of Bere Island, was in 
sight, I would under similar circumstances run for the east entrance of Berehaven. 

If a light on the east end of Long Island was in sight, I would under similar circumstances 
run for it. 

_ Under circumstances of heavy winter gales blowing dead on the shore, in a dark and hazy 
night, I would not run in from the ocean to make these lights ; I would lay the ship’s head off 
shore, at what I considered a prudent distance, to await daylight. 

12. Not unless I was quite sure of my position, by having sighted the Fastnet, or Old Head 
of Kinsale lights. 

Coming from a long voyage, and aproaching the land, I would not in a dark and hazy 
winter night, blowing a gale upon the shore, run to make out either of these lights. I. would 
prefer to lay the ship’s head off shore till daylight. 

13. Under such circumstances, I would keep the vessel’s head off shore until daylight, if 
it were possible, unless the lights at the entrances were in sight. 

If Cork light was in sight, or even the Old Head of Kinsale light sighted, with a fair 
wind, and the vessel sufficiently under command with canvas, I would run for Cork. 

If Bantry Bay was efficiently lighted, I would, under similar circumstances, viz., light in 
right and fair wind, run for it, because I should have choice of refuge at Glengariff, or round 
the north end of Whiddy Island, if I preferred either to Berehaven. 

If Long Island had a light at its east end, and in sight , I would with a fair wind, and the 
vessel sufficiently under command, run for it. 

If Loop Head light was in sight, and the wind blowing straight in, I would also run for the 
Shannon. 

In daylight, at present, there are circumstances of heavy gale blowing directly up Dun- 
manus Bay, that I would run a steamer (whose machinery was disabled) under canvas to the 
head of the bay at Dunbeacon. 

J 14. With disabled machinery, I would steer for the Fastnet Rock. On making it, if the 
wind was sufficiently to the westward to enable me to command the passage to Cork, I would 
proceed there. 

If on making the Fastnet, with machinery disabled, I should encounter a gale from south 
to S.E., I would take shelter in Long Island Channel or Berehaven, preferring the former, 
if possible. Although Crookhaven may be considered too confined a place for a packet 
station, yet there are circumstances of S.E. gale, that if I were in the neighbourhood of the 
Fastnet, disabled in machinery, and doubtful of being able to fetch Long Island, east end, I 
might be induced to run for Crookhaven, under the belief that, with correct local knowledge, 
I should be enabled to save the ship there. 

I must remark that, although I regard Cork to be the safest port under most circumstances 
to run for, in coming from America, yet I consider the coast between Cape Clear and the 
Old Head of Kinsale to be by no means safe, as a lee shore, with a disabled vessel of great 
magnitude, there being no harbours of refuge fit for such along it. 



Lieutenant Charles Ladd, R.N. 

1. Nine or ten months (on the " Relief Service”). 

2. Two in 1847 and 1848 (principally on the S.W. coast). 

3. Cork . . . On an average (weekly) for several months. 

Long Island . . To take advantage of smooth water when going to and 

from Schull or Ballydehob to Crookhaven, & c. 

Crookhaven * . Seven or eight times. 

Berehaven • . Five or six times. 

Valentia . . . Four times in the “ Zephyr,” and twice before in Her 

Majesty’s barque •* Skylark.” 

Shannon (Tarbert) . Twice in and out of the Shannon, and three or four 

times from Kilrush to Tarbert. 

Galway . . . Never. 

Dunmanus Bay . Twice. 

4. Cork. — I found the Cove of Cork accessible at all times of tide for vessels of any class, 
and the channel being well buoyed off up to Haulbowline Island, admits its being called the 
largest and best port on the south side of Ireland ; but being so, is evidently too far away 
from the nearest, which Transatlantic Packets ought to make on their way from America to 
the western division of the kingdom. 

Long Island. — Affords shelter in all winds- at any time of tide, and for vessels of any size 
when unable to keep an offing, or wind-bound; but both entrances being narrow, the sound 
must be approached with caution, and a pilot or person who knows the coast well. 

Crookhaven. — This harbour is long and narrow with very little depth of water (except at 



Replies to Queries. 
(NM) 

Lieut. Church, R,N. 



Lieut. Charles Ladd, 
B.N. 
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Lieut. Charles Ladd, 
R.N. 



Lieut. R. B. Risk, 
R.N. 



the entrance part), and like Long Island Sound, is by no means suitable for a Transatlantic 
Packet Station. 

Berehaven . — Has depth of water at all times of tide for vessels of any size, and affords 
shelter to them in all weathers. The western entrance is narrow, but bold-to, and with a 
bright-red fixed light on the island side, and a green one near Castletown (as a leading light 
to the anchorage), it might be used as a Transatlantic Packet Station better than any other 
inlets or harbours thereabout (where in strong westerly gales the sea rolls in heavily); Vessels 
from America would make the Skellig Lights, and then steering away to pass the lofty islets, 
Bull, Cow, and Calf, would open that red light on Bere Island, and run for the auchorage 
accordingly. 

Valentia . — Is a large and land-locked, but generally shallow harbour, affording shelter in 
all winds and at any time of tides for vessels of the largest size (particularly between the 
islands of Beg Innish and Valentia) ; the entrances, however, are both very narrow. The 
most wide, with its lighthouse on Cromwell Fort, on the one hand, with rocks projecting from 
Beg Innish on the other, is not well calculated to receive large unwieldy vessels in strong gales 
from N.W., when the heavy rolling sea breaks fearfully across, and which (in such cases) 
would generally prevent powerful steam-vessels getting out also, without imminent risk ; 
while the eastern entrance, called Port Magee, will only admit vessels of light draught of 
water. 

To land the mails from Halifax promptly, I was some years since twice enabled, with a 
pilot and commanding breeze, to beat up to the anchorage in Her Majesty’s barque “ Sky- 
lark,” and (assisted by several shore boats) that vessel was once (in a calm) towed out again 
to an offing through the winding channel of Port Magee, and where I have since gone inand 
out again, in Her Majesty’s steam-packet “ Zephyr,” with meal. 

Tarbert (in the River Shannon ). — The entrance to the River Shannon, from Kerry Head 
to Loop Head, is wide, deep, and- bold-to, well up to the harbour lighthouse, and being the 
nearest port (with deep-water clear, entry) to America, accessible to large vessels at any time 
of tide, with good anchorage at Carrigaholt, Scattery, and Tarbert, it seems the best place 
thereabout for a Transatlantic Packet Station. 

Galway . — Having left Her Majesty’s packet ff Zephyr,” when that vessel went on to Gal- 
way with meal, I am unable to give an opinion as to its capabilities in every respect, for a 
Transatlantic Packet Station, further than by an “ Atlas Chart,” and “ Coasting Pilot”’book, 
now before me, and from which the approaches thereto appear difficult to navigate while 
water in sheltered places is shallow. 

Dunmanus Bay . — Is a deep-water, long inlet, with little or no shelter in westerly winds 
(when a heavy sea rolls in), until the head of the bay is reached, passing Carberry Island, 
and then only for a few moderate-sized vessels, carefully moored at Four-mile- Water conse- 
quently unfit for a Transatlantic Packet Station. 

5. When ordered from the Packet Station at Holyhead to go on the Relief Service, I entered 
the Cove of Cork at night in Her Majesty’s packet “ Zephyr,” and while conveying provisions 
irom Haulbowlme to the port on the S.W. coast, three or four times afterwards. 

6. Being a lee shore, in all westerly winds, when sea from the Atlantic roils in, breaking 

heavily on a bold rocky shore, adding mist to similar weather then common, the west coast of 
Ireland m the winter season is sufficiently dangerous everywhere to require great caution and 
good look out. D 

7. If not directed to any port in particular, I should steer for Cape Clear, and go on to 
Cork as water is generally more smooth on the S.E. side at that season of the year ; other- 



night as well shorten my distance 180 



! (in a powerful steam-vessel in good order), 1 1 
miles, and run for the Shannon. 

8. Replied to against question the 7th. 

SkeUigs^ b ° Und t0 CoA * ^ ape Clear; if the Shannon, Kerry Head; if to Berehaven, the 

10 If bound to Cork Fastnet Rock light; if to the Shannon, Slyne Head lights: if to 
Berehaven, the Skellig lights. ® * 

lL The Shannon. The approach thereto being deep and wide, lofty land, bold-to, with 
a chance of making use of the Loop Head and harbour lights towards an anchorage 

12. In the case above named (question 11th), and bound for the Shannon (for instance - ), 
with machinery in good order — no, seeing no good reason for extending the voyage, 
lo. r or the Shannon or Cork — yes; wind being fair. 

14..A*m«chiiie r T f ? r Steam-vessels is at present more accessible at Cork than any other 
of the ports named, I should, when so coming from America, in heavy westerly gales and 
SETS*’?*’ “ sufficient for Cape Clear, and proceed in more smooth water 

“ U of machinery for steam- vessels can be as easily 

accordingly 6 Sh 5 1 should not hesitate proceedmg into that river, to save 180 miles 



Lieut. R. H. Risk, R.N. 

1. Three years and two months.. 

2. Three winters. 

Cork , . . 

Long Island .... 
Crookhaven .... 

Berehaven .... 



Thirty -five times. 
Once. 

Four times. 

Three times. 
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Valentia . 
Tarbert . 
Galway 

Dunmanus Bay 



. Once. 

. Five times. 
. Once. 

. Once. 



4. From my own experience I would run for any of the above-named ports, if the weather 
was at all clear ; but I certainly think, that none of the ports on the west coast of Ireland could 
be run for in all kinds of weather, day and night during the winter season, without very great 
risk to life and property ; therefore, taking all points into consideration, the advantages of Cork 
are much greater than any of the above-named ports. 

5. Yes; Cork repeatedly, in all kinds of weather met with on the coast of Ireland. 

6. Very ; especially to those vessels which, to ensure punctuality and despatch, are obliged 
to run for their ports under every circumstance of weather. 

2nd. For not having the same definite soundings on the west coast to confirm your position 
in thick and bad weather, as there are on the south coast and English Channel. 

3rd. From the mountainous sea that runs during westerly gales, which prevail very much 
during the winter season. Should you miss your port it would be at great risk of the 
machinery to attempt to get off the land again, and should the machinery fan, total loss of the 
vessel must be inevitable. 

7. Cork. 

8. 1st. It can be entered in all weathers, and at any time of day or night. 2nd. It is very 
easy of access. 3rd. The soundings about the south coast of Ireland can be more depended 
upon for confirming your reckoning, should weather or unforseen circumstances place you in 
doubt of your position. 4th. No weather that Cork is subjected to would prevent the mails 
being landed by day or night. 

9. Cape Clear. 

10. The Fasnet. 

11. Certainly not. 

12. Yes. 

13. It would not be prudent; but if obliged to run for any of the ports, I should prefer 
Cork. 

14. For Cork. 



Commander Bower, R.N. 



1. From January 1844 to February 1845. 
.2. Nearly the whole time on the west coast. 



Twice. 

No. 

No. 

Twice 

Not having my logs with me, I cannot state exactly 
how often I have been in Valentia. I was stationed 
for many months between Dingle and Valentia, 
and I think about once a week I was in and out 
of Valentia. 

Perhaps about twelve times ; but for the reason stated 
above, cannot say exactly. 

Twice. 

No. 

4. Cork is one of the finest harbours in the kingdom. Berehaven is perhaps the best 
harbour in Europe, it certainly is the best I have been in. Valentia is a beautiful harbour 
when you are once inside, but there is a heavy sea that sets in to the mouth of the harbour 
when it blows hard directly in ; and it is very narrow, with a sharp turn directly at the entrance. 

5. No. 

6. Not more so than other coasts in the same latitude would be in bad weather. 

7. Tarbert. 

8. I could always run for Loop Head, then up the Shannon to Tarbert, in the darkest night 
and worst weather. 



Cork 
Long Island 
Crookhaven 
Berehaven 
Valentia . 



Tarbert 

Galway 
Dunmanus Bay . 



9. Loop Head. 

10. Loop Head. 

11. I would boldly for the Shannon. The others, as far as my experience goes, certainly 
not. 

12. Yes. 

13. For Cork or the Shannon, yes ; but in blowing weather from the westward, if you get 
into Dingle Bay with a view of getting into Valentia, if you missed Valentia, and your disabled 
machinery could not take you to sea again in the teeth of the gale, you must perish. I have 
another objection to Valentia ; when it blows right into it there are tremendous breakers on each 
side the entrance ; if the curling top of the sea should lift the stern high enough to lessen the 
power of rudder for one moment, you would perish. 

14. The Shannon. 



K 2 



Replies to Quebies. 
(No. 7.) 

Lieut. R. H. Risk, 
R.N. 



■Commander Rower, 
R.N, 
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Rapi.TF.a To Queries. 

( No- 7. ) 

lieut. G. T. C. 
Smith, R.N. 



Lieutenant G. T. C. Smith, R.N. 

1. From March 1843 to October 1847. 

2. The whole of one winter, and part of a second. 

3. Cork . . . Over twenty times. 

Long Island . . Through Long Island Sound into Skull Harbour, once. 

Crookhaven . . Five or six times. 

Berehaven . . Three times. 

Valentia . . . Seven or eight times. 

Tarbert . . . Four times. 

Galway . . . Three times. 

Dunmanus Bay . . Never. 

4. Cork is too well known as a good harbour to need any remark from me. 

Long Island is a snug harbour, but objectionable on account of some rocky shoals 
about it. 

Crookhaven is a safe little harbour, but too narrow to ride in with any length of cable out, 
and the water runs up very shallow at the head. 

Berehaven is a very excellent harbour, especially for steamers, which may defy the heavy 
gusts of wind that come off occasionally from Hungary Hill. 

Valentia is also a very capital harbour, and might be made far more easy of access by 
blasting the rock (sunken) at the northern entrance of it. 

Tarbert, with good moorings, might be made a first-rate anchorage, and is a capital port ; the 
only objection is the strong eddies which run there. 

Galway is more a roadstead than a harbour for a larger vessel, and requires much care in 
approaching ; and, in my opinion, is less preferable than any of the foregoing ports. 

5. I have entered Cork and Valentia Harbours twice in the night, and- on one occasion 
towed H.M.S. “Andromeda” into the latter harbour with nothing but the lighthouse as my 
guide, there being neither moon nor stars out at the time, and a fresh breeze blowing from the 
westward. I bore up for Valentia, with the “ Andromeda ” in tow, in consequence of the wind, 
which blew too fresh to make headway against it. 

6. I do not consider the navigation of the west coast very dangerous, or much more 
hazardous in approaching than the west coast of England. Fogs are, however, frequent, and 
of course the navigation at such times requires every care, especially as the soundings are of 
little use as a guide to your locality. 

7. First, the Shannon. Second, Valentia. 

8. I give the preference to the Shannon, because Loop Head is a good headland, and bold 
close-to, and is easily made out by the lighthouse on it ; after passing which Kilkadcaun 
lighthouse guides you safely to its entrance, and the navigation from thence to Tarbert is 



9. Loop Head. 

10. Loop Head lighthouse. 

11. Provided I was sure of the reckoning of the vessel I commanded, I would not fear 

running for either the Shannon, Valentia, or Berehaven ; but I should not like to try Galway 
in a vessel drawing so much water. J 

12. No; not in preference. 

13. It would depend entirely on the defect in the machinery ; of course it would not be wise 
to risk a lee shore ; if the defect was of such a nature as to be likely to cause a break down, 
if necessary to keep off shore against a strong gale. 

14. It would depend on the wind, and state of the weather. I know no safer port to run 
for on the north and west coasts of Ireland than Killybegs, Blacksod Bay, or the Shannon. 



Lieutenant E. E. Lieutenant E. E. Tumour, R.N. 

Tumour, R.N. j . Two yearg and a _ half _ 

2. Never a whole winter; but in the first year, from December 11, 1848, to February 24 

1849 ; and in the second year, from November 28, 1848, to December 30, 1849. 3 ’ 

3. Cork . . .At least twenty times. 

Long Island . . Passed through the Sound once. 

Crookhaven . . Four or five times. 

Berehaven . . . Anchored one night inside the eastern entrance. 

Valentia . , . Once. 

Tarbert . . . Perhaps twenty times. 

Galway . . .V ery often. 

Dunmanus Bay . . Once. 

4. Cork is a safe, spacious harbour, accessible at any time. 

L Crookhaven is narrow, but an excellent harbour, and easy of access. 

Valentia, the entrance is very narrow, and, I should conceive, difficult to enter at nighttime, 
in thick weather (though there is a good light there), and could not be approached, in very 
thick weather, in the daytime. 

Tarbert is easy of access, but I should not recommend it in the winter months as a good 
anchorage. ° 

Galway lias excellent holding-ground, but there is a great swell in south-west gales, 
o. I have often steamed into Cork Harbour at night, and several times when the atmo- 
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sphere was so dense that I could not see more than two ships’ length ahead. I have also Replies to Queries. 
steamed to and from Galway at all hours of the night., and in all weathers, with perfect (N®- ">•) 



confidence. 

6. The west coast of Ireland is quite bold, and the dangers are all visible. It is, in the 
winter season, a disagreeable coast to cruise off, on account of the very heavy sea which the 
prevalent west winds occasion ; but I do not consider it, for a steam-vessel, more dangerous 
than other coasts. 

7. Cork Harbour. 

8. It is easier of access, and more commodious than any of the other ports, except Galway, 
and, when inside, affords shelter from all winds. To run for Galway in a south-west gale 
would not be more difficult, but the vessel would be exposed to a heavy swell after she had 
brought up at the proper anchorage. 

9. Cape Clear. 

10. Cape Clear. 

11. Having once made the land, I should not be deterred from proceeding either to the 
Shannon or Galway, though the night should be dark, hazy, or tempestuous ; but I should 
not attempt Valentia or Long Island, nor even Bantry Bay. 

12. Yes. 

13. Under these circumstances, much would depend upon the sailing qualities of the vessel, 
should her engines become useless, and upon the wind ; and I should prefer lying-to until 
daylight, if practicable. 

14. Cork Harbour. 



Lieutenant E. E. ' 
Tumour, R.N. 



Lieutenant Goss, R.N. 



Lieut. Goss, R.N. 



1. Three years. 

2. Two years. 

3. I have no book of reference. 



Cork 

Long Island 
Crookhaven 
Berehaven 

Valentia . 
Tarbert . 
Galway . 
Dunmanus Bay 



About twenty times. 

Nil. 

Several times. 

Often. Once nearly lost with Her Majesty’s ship “ Trin- 
culo,” running into the south-west entrance. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Often. 

Two-and-a-quarter years’ experience in Coast Guard, being 
stationed in this port, and having recommended it to Lord 
Bernard, who brought, the Packet Station question before 
Parliament. 



4. Crookhaven. — Too small. Order Commodore Martin’s squadron in there, and you will 
find it is very far too small for what is required of a Packet Station. 

Long Island. — Too dangerous to run for, on a dead lee shore, with rocks in its way. 

Berenaven. — A fine harbour within, but very difficult indeed of approach. 

Galway. — No anchorage at all, except in fine weather. 

Dunmanus. — Always easy of access. A disabled vessel can at any time run for it, which 
they cannot do for any other port along the whole coast. With all my earnestness I recom- 
mend very serious attention to this fact. A light is required, whether for packet service or as a 
harbour of refuge. 

5. Once only, at Berehaven, and then nearly lost. 

6. No. 

7. Dunmanus. . 

8. As it is the only harbour along the whole coast into which disabled vessels could run, it 
is obvious that for all other vessels it has no obstruction. 

9. Either the Three Castle or Sheep’s Head. 

10. You must erect a light. 

11. A sea lubber only. By so doing have all our great steam disasters occurred, including 
the last one in the Thames. A. seaman would not run of a dark hazy night, knowing himself 
to be near his destination, until' he had picked up a landmark or light. 



Galway . 
Shannon . 
Valentia . 
Bantry 
Long Island 
Dunmanus 



. Too dangerous. 

. I have no experience of it. 

. A lunatic in the last stage only would conceive such a notion. 
. No. 

. No. 

. I would, saving in thick hazy weather. 



12. Attended with great danger. Certainly not in hazy weather. 

13. Yes, for Dunmanus. 

14. Dunmanus. 
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Replies ito Queries. 



Lieutenant Carter, Jt.N. 



Lieut'. Carter, Jt.N. 



1. Twenty-two years in command of the Revenue cutters “ Hamilton/’ “Chance,” and 

“ Badger.” . 

2. Seven years on the west coast and fifteen years on the south-west coast, botli winter and 

summer. . 

3. The first four ; and the last of those harbours I have visited repeatedly, m all weathers 
and at all times. 

I am also well acquainted with Valentia, but seldom use it as a. harbour (unless compelled, 
or ordered there with stores), from the, difficulty I have frequently experienced in getting either 
in or out. 

Tarbert is about five miles further up the Shannon than my duties lead me, which is seldom 
above Kilrush. 

Galway Baj I have visited about seven or eight times. 

4. Cork is well known. to be a most excellent harbour ; and at present being so well lighted 
and buoyed, has an advantage (in that respect) over the more western ports. . 

Long Island Sound is also an excellent harbour, affording plenty of room, in perfect smooth 
water, and no tide: A vessel can choose her depth, and can enter or leave it in any weather. 

Crookhaven is a small harbour, very .narrow, scarcely room for a large steam-ship to swing 
(even with moorings). In easterly winds this harbour is so crowded with merchant vessels, 
that I have found much difficulty in getting in and out, even in a small cutter. 

Berehaven is of great capacity, smooth water, little tide, and could be taken at all times by 
a steam-ship. 

Valentia I consider to be a very dangerous harbour to .run for, from its narrow entrance, 
strong tide, and heavy breaking sea in a westerly gale. I doubt even the power of steam to 
overcome the difficulties of entering or leaving that harbour in bad weather, without the risk of 
both ship and passengers. 

Tarbert. — I cannot give a correct opinion of this anchorage, my experience of ihe Shannon 
being confined to below Kilrush ; but that river is deeply embayed, with a wild .iron-bound 
coast on each side thereof, 

Galway Bay. — Inside of Arran Islands I have not had much experience, my visits therein 
being confined to a limited number of times during the summer months ; but outside of those 
islands I have had much more experience, and I know no part of the coast of Ireland more 
difficult to approach or to make than from thence to Slyne Head. The rocks and breakers ex- 
tend far off the land, whilst the shore of Mall Bay is both deep and dangerous. 

Dunmanus Bay is easy of access, and could be taken by a steamer at all times. Two bold 
headlands form its mouth, which cannot be mistaken. 

5. In cruising on the coast! have. frequently, and at all hours, left the harbours of Cork, 
Long Island, Crookhaven, .Berehaven, and the Shannon, and have ran for each in bad weather 
(in the night). I have also entered Valentia in the night, but never left it without daylight. 

6. The west coast of Ireland is proverbially a dangerous navigation (in the winter season), 
from the heavy ground sea of the Western Ocean continually rolling in on its shores. I have 
seen, even in moderate weather, the sea break terrifically in 22 fathoms of water; and it is 
a common occurrence for it to break in 12 fathoms. It is also much obscured by fogs, and its 
shores abound in outlying rocks, small islands, and 'broken patches. The south-west coast is 
much more favoured ; the sea considerably smoother, as most of the north-west swell is turned 
off by the Blaskets and other projecting headlands; less fogs; the icoast bold and high, with 
but few outlaying dangers. I consider the coast of Cork particularly easy to make ; and I 
believe (at present) it is seldom passed by the transatlantic steamers without being seen both 
on their outward and homeward voyages. 

7. Berehaven or Long Island Sound, provided they had the advantage of lights ; but in the 
absence of those requisites, and in the night, probably Cork. 

8. In coming from the westward, both those ports would be near to the first land seen. The 
coast is most remarkable : the Bull, Cow, and Calf, with the Dursey Head and Mizen, could 
not be mistaken. They are all high and bold ; and should Berehaven be accidentally passed 
in thick weather, Bantry Bay has the advantage of two safe harbours in its bight. In running 
for Long Island, the same headlands, with Cape Clear, would be a sufficient guide ; but in the 
absence of a light to mark the harbour, I would prefer running for Cork in the night time. 

9. Already answered in Query No. 8. 

10. The harbour light at the east entrance of Berehaven for that harbour, with the chance 
of making the Skelligs and Cape Clear. Crookhaven harbour light and Cape Clear or the 
Fastnets as a guide for Long Island Channel. 

11. If I were compelled at all hazards to run for a port, I would prefer running for Bantry 
Bay, because the coast is bold, and cannot be mistaken when seen; but there are times when 
prudence would not justify running through thick and thin, when speed is slackened — as is now 
the case by the packets .on approaching the Liverpool banks or the Needles in dark, thick 
weather. 

12. The only advantage I perceive in running for Cork would be from the chance of making 
some of the headlands in thick weather, should she pass Cape Clear ; but I submit that run- 
ning along the land has its disadvantages also, as the “ America” steam-ship, on her last voyage 
from New York (about a month since), ran on shore in Ross Bay, when supposing herself 
going up channel. 

1 3. I presume that, with machinery out of order, the sooner she could get a harbour after 
first approaching the coast the better ; and then Bantry Bay has every advantage from the 
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reasons already stated. The harbour of Berehaven possesses two entrances; and should a Replies to Queries. 
vessel be blown past the island, there are still two fine harbours in the bay to afford her shelter, (No. 7.) 
or she might anchor in the middle thereof. • Lieut. Carter R N 

14. I would try for Bantry Bay ; Galway or Yalentia, with, a crippled ship, would be quite 
out of the question. 



Commander- Kelly , R.N. 



3. 



1. Forty years, in active service. 

2. From fifteen to twenty; 

Cork 

Long Island 
Crookhaven 
Berehaven 
Valentia . 

Tarbert . 



Very frequently. 

Once. 

Several times. 

Frequently. 

Frequently. 

I hove to there once, but frequently in the Shannon, as far as 
Scattery Roads. 

Galway . . .On the station for three or four years. 

Dunmanus Bay . Never. 

4. Cork. — One of the best in Europe : spacious, well sheltered, and protected. Very good 
anchorage and holding-ground, with deep water. 

Long Island is well sheltered, and good holding ground with moderate water. 

Crookhaven is well sheltered, and good holding ground, with moderate water, but narrow. 

Berehaven. — Spacious, well sheltered, deep water, and good holding ground. 

Yalentia is a safe harbour when in, but the entrance is narrow. Well sheltered, good hold- 
ing grounds, and tolerable deep water. 

Tarbert. — Well sheltered, and deep water. 

Galway is a spacious, fine bay, about 30 miles deep, with the Islands of Arran acting as a 
natural breakwater, and three good clear channels for ingress and egress, and has a good road- 
stead inside of Mutton Island (or Galway Roads), with good holding ground, and sufficient 
water. 



5. Cork 

Long Island 
Crookhaven 
Berehaven 
Valentia . 
Tarbert . 
Galway . 



I did, in and out frequently, under different circumstances, 
with fair and head winds. 

Never. 

Once, with fair wind. 

Entered frequently, for shelter. 

Entered frequently, with fair and head winds. 

Never. 

Frequently, in and out under all circumstances, and in various 
weathers. 



6. I do ; dangerous and hazardous. The prevailing wind is from the south-west to the 
north-west, making the west and south-west coast a lee-shore in gales of wind from the above 
quarters, with a heavy Atlantic sea, and very often thick, foggy, or hazy weather. 

7. Cork. 

8. Because I consider Cape Clear the safest port, to run for in all weathers, as offering the 
least surface of a lee-shore, and a clear drift to the south-east; and in case of missing Cape 
Clear or the Light in the dark or hazy weather, I have an opportunity of making the Old 
Head of Kinsale or Light, or Roach’s Tower or Light. 

9. Cape Clear, if possible. 

10. Cape Clear Light, if practicable. 

11. No. 

12. No, not fearlessly, without making land or light to ascertain my precise position. 

13. I would prefer taking an offing till daylight, if possible; if not, I would run for Cork, 
provided the vessel was under good command, and the light seen. 

14. Cork. 



Mr. Patrick O'Halloran. Mr. Patrick 

1. From 1820 till 1824, continually surveying and sounding the harbours and bays, and at ° Ha2loran - 
sea, weather permitting, in making out Sir N. Nimmo’s chart of the north-west coast. 

2. Twenty-six winters and summers, day and night, on the west and north-west coast of Ire- 
land as pilot. 

3. Frequently in all those ports and harbours ; mostly in or near the ports of Galway and 
Limerick. For 26 years I have taken ships of all descriptions into Galway Bay and Harbour 
day and night, in all weathers, and never lost a ship. 

4. In Galway Bay we have little or no tide to contend with. 

5. In favourable or sailing weather nothing would stop me from going into Galway Bay, day 
or night — having no sunken rock or shoal to contend with : all danger is visible.. 

6. By no means ; as it is well protected with lights and good harbours. 

7. Galway, decidedly ; having plenty of sea- room, and no tide to contend with, until I 
reach the town of Galway. 

8. As being nearest to America, and having good shelter, good anchorage, and an excellent 
wet dock. 
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Replies to Queries. 9. Slyne Head, or Loop Head, or the Island of Arran. 

(No. 7.) 10. Slyne Head Light, Loop Head Light, or Arran Light. 

„ “T - . 11. I would, for Galway. There is a strong fresh tide out of the Shannon. I would not 

d'HaUoran . run for the Shannon, particularly in winter. Valentia is narrow. Bantry Bay is better than 

the Shannon or Valentia. 

12. I would. Cork is a fine safe harbour, always easy of access. 

13. For Galway, decidedly ; having nothing to fear, and being well acquainted. 

14. Galway, as the best and safest port on the west or north-west coast. 



Capt. Richard 
Pearce. 



Captain Richard Pearce. 

1. Seventeen to eighteen years. 

2. Sixteen winters. 



3. Cork 

Long Island 
Crookhaven . 
Berehaven . 



Valentia 



Galway 

Dunmanus Bay . 



Six times. Cork is easy of access in clear weather, and is a very 
fine harbour, but exposed at the anchorage in southerly gales. 

Never. 

Ten times. Crookhaven is a very nice harbour for small vessels. 

Seven times. Berehaven, though large and spacious, and holding- 
ground good, is much exposed with the wind at east. I have been 
riding heavily with both anchors down ; it is also subject to 
heavy squalls from the proximity and shape of the mountains. 
The western entrance is difficult and dangerous. The eastern 
entrance is good, but too far up the bay. 

About seventy times. Valentia has a great advantage in the 
Skellig Rock, distant 8 miles from the west entrance, on which 
there are two lighthouses, and which, by day or night, form 
leading-marks for the harbour ; also the Blaskets and Foze 
Rock, none of them can be mistaken for any other objects. Till 
my first voyage to Valentia, in the winter of 1833, I had never 
heard the name before, and found no difficulty whatever in 
making the harbour. During my long experience of this 
harbour, I never found any difficulty in entering, even before a 
lighthouse was erected at Cromwell’s Point. I have worked iu 
by that entrance twice at midnight, blowing strong from the 
south. The anchorage is excellent and spacious, and the depth 
of water sufficient for ships of any description ; and though the 
entrance is narrow, I have, as shown above, had no reason to 
complain of it. 

Three times. There is no harbour, and it would not be a desirable 
place to create one; the current called the “Race of Tarbert’’ 
would always be a serious objection. 

Never. 

Never. 



5. Frequently in and out of Valentia, and once out of Crookhaven, at night. 

6. No doubt all coasts are more or less dangerous in the winter season; but having had a 
long experience of each (I have been master of a vessel, coasting and foreign, for nearly thirty 
years), I consider the coast from the Shannon to Cork far less dangerous than the east coast of 
England. 

7. Having a more perfect knowledge of Valentia, I should certainly, under the circum- 
stances in the query, prefer running for that. port. 

8. From my experience of seventeen or eighteen years, during which period I have been 
frequently trading with that port, and entered and left it in all weathers, without ever having 
met witli an accident. 

9. The Skellig. 

10. Same. 

11. I do not know any coast for which I should run, in the circumstances described in the 
query, quite fearlessly. It would be prudent to keep at sea till you had obtained some 
observation, and to proceed with the greatest caution. 

12. The same answer applies. 

13 and 14. The particular capabilities of a steam-vessel are out of my province. 



Chamber of Com- My Lord, Chamber of Commerce, Limerick , January 18, 1851. 

The Limerick Committee having received a communication respecting the Western 
Packet Station from a practical seaman of long experience, and having the greatest reliance on 
his intelligence, as well as his accustomed, well considered, and clear-sighted views, they feel it. 
their duty not to withhold from the Commissioners, and the public, what appears to be impor- 
tant information on the subject of inquiry. 

I am accordingly requested, as their chairman, to forward the enclosed copy of Mr. Randall’s 
communication, who, it will be observed, commenced a seafaring life at his native place in 
Hampshire, and after many years in the merchant service, trading to foreign countries, became 
connected with the trade between England and the west coast of Ireland, with which he has 
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been engaged for a period of 30 years, during which time he has become thoroughly acquainted Replies^ to Qoebibs. 
with the different ports along the south and west coast. ^ °‘ ’’ 

The Committee beg also to draw attention to the fact, that so late as last month Mr. Randall chamber of Com- 
made a trip, in one of the river steamers, from Limerick out into the Atlantic to Dingle Bay, merce, Limerick. 
from whence they towed a large dismasted merchantman into the Shannon, and up to Lime- 
rick — thus practically testing, even with a small steamer, the safety of the seaward approach 
to the Shannon in the depth of winter, under all the unfavourable circumstances of a coasting 
trip, and towing on her return a large disabled vessel with full cargo, in a long winter’s night, 

this small steamer, with the vessel in tow, having fearlessly left Dingle in the afternoon, and 

made the trip round to Foynes during the night. 

The Committee have also collected information from several masters of vessels constantly 
trading between the western ports of Ireland and America; and although of a most favourable 
character in regard to the superior nautical advantages of the Shannon, they forbear forwarding 
them, lest of trespassing too much on the Commissioners, but they are ready to transmit them 
at any time the Commissioners may require. 

The Committee feel that the more the Shannon is examined, the more will it be evident that 
it affords a harbour unsurpassed in Western Europe, presenting all the characteristics of a 
safe, commodious, well-sheltered haven— the shores on either side affording perfect shelter, 
with numerous roadsteads along its course, and it has been well characterized as all harbour 
for the 60 miles of its estuary ; and in regard to its seaward approach, the Admiralty report 
of the kte Captain Wolfe, who spent several years in surveying this estuary and the adjacent 
coast, fully bears out the opinions of the Committee and the seamen frequenting the port. 

The safety and accessibility of the entrance of the Shannon cannot be better or more correctly 
described than in the words of Captain Wolfe, who states, that, "The Shannon possesses the 
great advantage of being easy of access — its entrance being broad, free from dangers, and, lying 
latitudinally, may be boldly run for. In clear weather the high land of Brandon serves to 
mark it distinctly, and may be seen 14 or 15 leagues off. Having made the Loop Head light- 
house, which, from its great elevation, may be seen at least 20 miles, vessels caught in a 
westerly gale may fearlessly run for shelter to Carrigaholt road, or, bound up the river, either 
to Scattery or Tarbert roads.” . 

This, with Mr. Randall’s communication, appears to the Committee to be very striking 
testimony upon a point of great importance, and they trust will be sufficient apology for troubling 
the Commissioners with this communication. . . 

The Committee have already brought under the notice of the Commissioners the supe- 
rior facilities possessed by Limerick for internal intercourse, by the railways radiating in 
different directions, and the inland navigation intersecting Ireland from north to south, together 
with the great natural resources of the Shannon, lately rendered navigable throughout its whole 
length by a large public grant ; and they would now only add, that, in regard to superior and 
well-appointed hotel accommodation, as well as extent of warehousing, Limerick yields to no 
city or town in Ireland. The large export trade in corn from Limerick has led to the erection 
of warehouses to a greater extent than in any port in Ireland; and in the event of the Shannon 
being chosen as a packet station, the Committee look forward to this port becoming an exten- 
sive warehousing depSt for the interchange of commodities between the old and new worlds, for 
which most extensive accommodation is already available. _ . . , . 

This Committee have studiously refrained from importuning the Commissioners during their 
mo'st. important and laborious inquiry, contenting themselves wtth affording faithful replies to 
the queries transmitted to them from time to time, by the Commissioners, under the fullest 
assurance that this subject will meet with all the impartial consideration demanded by its great 
national importance ; and that that port only which possesses the greatest amount of advan- 
tages will be selected for this object. 

8 I have, &c., 



The Lord Hobart , Secretary 

Transatlantic Packet Station 
Commission. 



Thaddeus M‘Donnell, 

Mayor of Limerick , Chairman. 



Mr. William Randall. 

1. Trading thereto, almost without intermission, for 13 years in command. 

2. Six winters on the south-south-west, and west ; seven winters trading to Limerick 
exclusively. 

3. Cork Fifteen times. 

Long Island . . • Twice. 

Crookhaven . Twice. 

Berehaven .... Three times. 

Valentia .... Four times. 

Galway .... Three times. 

Dunmanus .... Twice. 

Tarbert and Limerick . • F orty-nine times. 

4, Cork is a blind harbour to run for in thick or hazy weather, and I have sometimes been 
compelled to lay-to for 12, 18, or 24 hours together, trying to feel my way in by the lead. 
The prevailing winds upon this coast being from south to west-south-west, almost always 
bring thick weather ; and as the whole coast from Cape Clear to the Tuskar with these winds 
is a lee-shore, the danger of missing the harbour and being unable to get off again is very 



Mr. W. Randall. 
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Ti.rp T.TF_q to QnEMEs. great indeed. The soundings may, in some measure, direct and inform you that you are 
(No. 7.) approaching the shore, but these will not mark out whether you may be to the eastward or west- 
- y. ward of the harbour. With these winds and this weather, ships coming in with the land from 

1 T - • ■ westward, bound for Cork, could not attempt to make either Cape Clear or the Old Head of 

Kinsale ; and having run down their longitude, must, of necessity heave-to, or overrun the port ; 
every practical seaman is aware that in approaching soundings and shallow water, this 
dreaded thick weather is the more certain , but there is still another and a most formidable 
danger to vessels making for Cork harbour, namely, all vessels coming from any part of the 
continent of America, China, East or West Indies, South Pacific, Spanish Main and Brazil, 
the coast of Africa, Western Islands, Canaries, Madeira, the Mediterranean, South of Spain, 
and Portugal, and bound for Cork, Waterford, Dublin, Belfast, Greenock and Glasgow, 
Whitehaven or Liverpool, and all intermediate ports in St. George’s Channel, will endeavour, 
if possible, to make Cape Clear, or the Old Head of Kinsale ; and vice versd, all outward- 
bound ships will try to take their departure from one of these headlands, the consequence is, 
that at all times a large fleet, of vessels is steering towards the same point, and collision, so 
much to be dreaded, scarcely to be avoided, particularly in a swift and large steam-ship, 
requiring, therefore, greater caution and slackened speed. 

The harbour itself is unexceptionable ; but the difficulties above mentioned must always, in 
my opinion, form a decided objection to its becoming a packet station to America. The same 
objections which I have stated as against Cork, apply also to Long Island and Crookhaven, 
and the harbours are not so good. • 

Berehaven is more free from thick weather, and the land to the westward more easily 
made, neither is there so much interruption by, and danger of collision ; but it would require a 
large outlay to make it a fit harbour for a packet station. 

I have gone in at both entrances to Valentia. The west entrance is seldom used, and both 
are extremely narrow ; for a steam-vessel, however, it is safe in the entrance or egress. 

It is an excellent and well-sheltered harbour. 

Dunmanus will never be used, except in extreme cases, to save life or property, being a deep 
bay with insecure anchorage, and generally unsuitable for a packet station. 

Tarbert or the Shannon. Between Kerry Head to the south and Loop Head to the north 
(which forms the entrance to the river Shannon), the distance is nearly eight, miles, and at a safe 
offing, bears from the Blaskets east-half-south by compass 40 miles distant. During the 
period of years and number of times which I have passed in and out of the Shannon, it will 
readily be supposed that I have encountered every variety of danger or difficulty, whether 
arising from storms, heavy seas, thick weather by rain, mist, fog, or snow, prevailing winds or 
cross currents. And comparing this river with any other which I have seen or read of, whether 
considered in its qualifications and capabilities, as capable of ingress and egress, a harbour of 
safety and refuge, with excellent anchorages along both shores ; navigable at low-water for 
line-of-battle ships ; and free from any danger or obstruction for 45 miles to within 15 miles of 
the city of Limerick, and with a tidal navigation, for ships drawing 23 feet of water, to the 
quays and docks of the city, and for all purposes whatever — naval, military, or mercantile ; as 
a river, port, and harbour, I look upon it as the safest and best that can be found. 

For the purposes and objects of a Transatlantic Packet Station it is impossible to conceive 
any position more naturally advantageous than the Shannon, for these reasons : — 

, First. The Blasket Islands are the nearest Irish land to the American continent. 

Second. The object should be to reach the nearest land, and the nearest safe port, having 
railway communication with Dublin. 

Third. The course of the voyage from America is the same, or nearly so, as the course from 
the Blaskets to the Shannon, and up the river. 

Fourth. The Blasket Islands being lofty, long, and narrow, and terminating at the sharp 
point to the west, steep-to on all sides, does not hold fog or mists so much as any line of 
coast land, and may be safely approached in all weathers and with all winds. The Skellig 
Rocks which bear south-south-west of the Blaskets, and only 15 miles distant, are of similar 
formation, and upon these latter are two lights. Between the Blaskets and Skelligs is the 
Foze, a tidal rock over which the sea always breaks, and which is likewise bold all round. 

These are all unmistakeable indications of position, even in thick weather ; and if the weather 
be clear, the Brandon Mountains (the highest, coast land in the United Kingdom, and only 
12 miles east of the Blaskets) may be seen over 50 miles from seaward. When any of these 
are clearly made out, the chain of land-falls is so continuous, the distance so short, and the 
entrance to the Shannon so wide, that mistake, under any circumstance, is scarcely possible. 
In this 1 speak with the greatest confidence, because I have had frequent opportunities of prac- 
tical results. Indeed I have several times, under adverse circumstances, been driven as far as 
the 14th degree of west longitude, and have therefore been placed in a precisely similar situ- 
ation as if making a voyage from America, and I have never experienced any delay or difficulty in 
making the land or reaching the Shannon. 

Galway Bay, across which the Arran Islands extend, lies at the bottom of a deep and 
dangerous bay called Mai Bay ; Loop Head on the south, and Slyne Head on the north, 
being distant from each other nearly 100 miles, form the two extreme points of this deep bay, 
and of which the Arran Islands are nearly in the centre. The whole coast from Loop Head to 
the entrance of Galway Bay, a distance of over 40 miles, is extremely dangerous, offering no 
place of safety or Tefuge for vessels, and scarcely one where, in case of emergency, life may be 
saved. The coast between Slyne Head and the north entrance presents some places of refugS, 
but the whole length is so dotted and beset with rocks and islands that it must always be 
dangerous for large vessels, and persons not thoroughly acquainted with the locality. No 
seaman in his senses would, I think, run down into this deep bay unless the weather was 
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extremely fine and clear, or that he had previously made the Blaskets or Loop Head; for Replies to Queries. 
to suppose that the lead will mark out the ship’s position, after having run a distance of 2000 (No^7.) 

miles without a precise knowledge of her latitude, is utterly fallacious. W. Randall. 

The south entrance of Galway Bay or Sound is less than one-half the width of the entrance 
to the Shannon, with only one sunken rock in the way ; this is the channel generally used by 
vessels coming from the westward, and the distance from this to the roadstead off Mutton 
Island is something over 20 miles. Vessels drawing 18 feet of water must ride with the bay 
fully open, and will therefore be exposed to this long drift with westerly winds. 

With the wind between west and south-south-west this roadstead will also be very rough ; 
when blowing hard, no communication whatever can be had with the town of Galway, which is 
nearly two miles distant dead to leeward; and the dock for ships of this description is perfectly 
useless, having only 14 water at its entrance. In fact the natural disadvantages of Galway 
for a Transatlantic Packet Station are in an inverse ratio about equal to the advantages of the 
Shannon for the same purpose ; I have resided the greater part of two years in Galway, and 
make this statement without fear of contradiction. 

5. I have sailed in and out of Cork harbour during the night with leading wind several times. 

With a steamer, and prudent commander, I consider that when Roche’s Tower is made out 
clearly, no danger whatever exists. 

And I have sailed in and out of the Shannon very many times, in all winds and in all 
weathers, and under all circumstances, both running or beating to windward. There are no 
obstructions, and the shores at both sides being bold, the weather must be very thick indeed 
to cause any interruption. 

But I have never sailed in or out of any of the other ports during the night. 

6. I consider the navigation of the west coast of Ireland — that is, the coast from Cape Clear 
to Loop Head — less dangerous or hazardous in either winter or summer than any other part 
of the coast of the United Kingdom, particularly as compared with the south or east coast of 
Ireland. By reference to my table of winds I find, that for the past five years, ending the 
31st December, 1850, the result stands thus: — 

North to east ...... 467 days. 

East-south-east to west-south-west . . . 722. „ 

West to north-north-west .... 612 „ 

Variable . . . • • • . 25 ,, 

1826 

Thus it will be seen that the prevailing winds are from those points south-of-east and 
south-of-west ; and that, consequently, the whole coast from Cape Clear to the Tuskar is 
generally a lee-shore, the course between these points being east-half-south, and the disrance 
about 125 miles; and the only two harbours for which vessels of heavy draught of water can 
run with safety in this long distance are Cork and Waterford. I have before taken occasion 
to notice, that thick and foggy weather is much more prevalent along this part of the coast than 
the more western ; and I may now add, that coasting vessels are constantly crossing the track 
up or down channel to or from the Land's End and the Bristol Channel ; as also to and from 
all the French, Spanish, and Portuguese ports ; the tides and currents are also here very 
strong. 

Now, from Cape Clear to the Blaskets the course trends round from north-west to north, and 
the distance is about 60 miles. The most dangerous wind, therefore, is west to north-north-west, 
yet, with any wind between these points, there is not, for the whole distance, a dead lee-shore 
of so much as eight miles in length. The whole coast is indented with deep bays, harbours, 
and roadsteads, and includes no less than nine harbours and roadsteads of refuge for ships of 
the largest size. Along the headlands and points the stream of the tides sets strong but true ; 
two leagues off the coast the current is scarcely perceptible. 

Looking back again to the table of winds, I find that for about 100 days in each year it has 
blown from north round by east to south ; and as this would be contrary for homeward-bound 
ships, the shortest distance to the nearest and safest port ought to be preferred. 

Another feature of some importance in considering this question, is one thoroughly under- 
stood by seamen — that almost immediately after the wind changes from the south-west 
to west or west-north- west the thick mists blow off, and the weather becomes clear. 

7. By the way in which this query is put I understand that I am to keep the main question 
steadily in view, namely, What port nearest to the continent of America, and possessing all 
the needful qualifications for such a vessel, would I run for in the winter ? And considering 
that'all seamen will endeavour to make the nearest port of land which presents the most dis- 
tinguishing outline as a landfall, I therefore fix upon the Blaskets or Skelligs, or both, and 
would prefer running for the Shannon. 

8. In a direct line of course from New York to this nearest point, and in the 12th degree 
of west longitude, my latitude will be about equal to 51° 30' north ; and the distances to the 
several principal ports which have been named in Query No. 3 would stand thus — 



Valentia harbour . 








. 70 miles. 


Berehaven . 








. 80 „ 


River Shannon 








. 94 „ 


Cork harbour 








. 152 „ 


Galway Bay 








. 153 „ 



The Skelligs and Blaskets respectively being about 55 miles distant ; and having already 
pointed out the importance of selecting these points as landfalls ; and believing that no prudent 
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ft*™, ■„ Queries. man would attempt to enter either Valentia or Bereharen in the night, the Shannon, being the 
(So! 7.y next nearest port and the safest to run for, would be my selection. 

' T r~z ■ „ 9. Brandon Mountains, if clear weather ; the Skelligs or Blaskets, if hazy. 

Mr. W. Randall. 10> Loop Head light, if clear ; the Skellig lights, if hazy . .. , 

11. I would fearlessly run for the Shannon in the darkest night with moderately clear 
weather, because there is no danger or impediment. But I would not run for any of the other 

^ 12 Most certainly not, because Cork is upon a lee-shore with the prevailing winds ; and 
not onlv would I have to encounter all the dangers and difficulties enumerated m my reply 
to Query No. 4, hut I would have to run an additional distance of 60 miles before reaching the 
entrance of the harbour. . 

13. A steam-ship, under the circumstances here mentioned, may be considered in the light 
of a dismasted ship, under jury-masts, and therefore most unfit to encounter coast dangers. It the 
wind was south-of-west, I would steer for the Skelligs ; and having made these lights, I would 
have the choice of Valentia or the Shannon. If the wind was north-of-west I would steer 
to keep the Blaskets broad upon the starboard bow, I would then have the Shannon, Valentia, 
and Berehaven to run for; but I would by no means encounter the longer coast risk of either 

C °14 °Under 'such circumstances, and for all the reasons hereinbefore mentioned, I would 
decidedly steer for the Shannon. Besides, it may be presumed that either the commander, or 
some of the mates or seamen, would be thoroughly acquainted with the west coast ot Ireland, 
and competent to act as coast pilots, if no cruising pilot should offer. 

It would be impossible that in written replies to these queries all the matter necessary to be 
stated for the information of the Commissioners of Inquiry upon this subject could be conveyed, 
because the ever-varying incidents of a voyage may possibly render changes absolutely neces- 
sary every hour when approaching the coast, and it is only by oral testimony the truth ot these 
representations can be properly tested. . T i j 

I have for many years studied the important measure of selecting a western port in Ireland 
for a packet station; and upon the nautical portion of the inquiry I am fully prepared to sustain 
the opinions I have put forth ; and I am further prepared to disprove the opinions and state- 
ments which I have seen in print, emanating from other parties calculated to damage the main 
question now under consideration, without in the slightest degree benefiting the locality which 
they profess to advocate. 

In advocating the claims of the country of my adoption, I consider I best serve the interests 
of the land of my nativity ; and in contributing, to the best of my abilities, to promote the 
interests of the city of Limerick, I only perform an act of duty. 



Mr. M. O' Connell, Mr. M. O'Connell, M.P. 

M-P. 1 . I have been in the habit of cruising thereon for over 20 years. 

2. I resided on the south-west coast at Derrynane Abbey, and I passed most winters there. 

3. Cork Very frequently ; cannot say how often. 

Long Island . . . Never. 

Crookhaven . . . Once. 

Berehaven . . . Same answer as to Cork. 

Valentia .... Ditto. 

Tarbert .... Very frequently. 

Galway .... Never. 

Dunmanus Bay . . I have been there, but never in a vessel. 

4. From my own observations and experience, the best are, 1st. Valentia, next Cork, which 
are the only ports of the list, so far as my knowledge goes, likely to answer. My reasons for 
preferring the former would occupy too much room. 

5. Valentia and Cork frequently. Never in very heavy weather; but I should leave either 
of them at night just as soon as by day. 

6 . All coast navigation is dangerous in winter. I consider those of the south-west coast less 
so than most others, to those who know it, from the number of harbours thereon. 

7. Valentia. My reasons are, 1st. Its being so well reached. 2ndly. Its westerly position. 
3rdly. The facility afforded by the two entrances, a third may be easily made. 4thly. 
Its perfect safety, once you pass the headlands, 5thly. The superior facility of egress, when 
one wanted to leave, from the double or treble exit. 

9. The Skelligs. 

13. The Skellig lights, and then the harbour lights. 

11. No manin charge of a vessel can do things fearlessly. I should run for Valentia from 
choice, and with less feeling of responsibility. 

12. Answered above. I prefer Valentia ; Cork is difficult to hit at night. 

13. I should say that the most prudent course will be to run for Valentia, it being most 
easily made, and having two chances in your favour to get in. 

14. Answered above — Valentia. 



Commander W. H, 
Bw fte, R.N. 



Commander- W. H. Burhe, R.N. 

1. Constaatly employed upwards of 43 years. 

2. I have no log-books or journals to ascertain. 

3. I cannot 9tate how often. I served as first officer, and frequently on board revenue 
cruisers drawing 12 and 14 feet water, from 1808 to 1816, and occasionally from 1818 to 1823, 
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and also as commander from 1623 to 1849. I very often put into all the harbours named, B,™. 

except Crookhaven, Dunmanus Bay, and Valentia. ... . ~ . 

l Cork is a spacious harbour, is safe of approach by day and lurid, and affords perfect commander W H. 
safety for large ships. Running for it, the Harbour Rock and Turbot Bank shoals are to be , Burke, M. - 

avoided; on each a buoy is placed, and a safe passage on either side of them. , 

Long Island has two entrances, is safe of approach by the east entrance, and affords sate 
anchorage for large ships. A small bank lies .about half a mile off the Inside of this island 
Between it and (he main is sufficient depth of water and space for ships to pass rirough. lhe 
west entrance is narrow and requires a leading wind to pass through. Were a light placed at 
the east entrance, ships could run for it at night,. 

Crookhaven is not, in my opinion, adapted for a packet station. 

Berehaven lias two enhances, is very spacious, safe of approach by the east entrance by 
or nivht, where o lightis exhibited. The west entrance is narrow, and there are several shoals 
in it.” In this port a large Seet of line-of-battle ships could ride in all weathers in perfect 

S “ Vaientia is a snug harbour, but the entrance is narrow and unsafe to run for during N.W. 

^Tarbert is safe of approach: would require to be improved to afford 

packet station. At Foynes Island, about seven miles further up the Shannon, a safe haibou 

could, in my opinion, be made for vessels drawing 19£ feet water. 

Galway is .Wterid from the Atlantic swe 1 by the Arran Islands ; bold to tun for. At 
present it has not accommodation for vessels drawing 19J feet water. By running out a p er 
from the south side of Mutton Island, and filling up the sound between It ■ and the » m which 
dries at low water, a safe harbour could be made for a packet station. to™ '»■ ' ^ 

hour, avoid two shoals up the bay near the harbour On *5,®“ ,®“ k ; h ' 10 fo rme r dktot 
shore, there is a beacon. The second spring shoal, about E.S.E. from the former, . distant 
two miles which has from 16 to 18 feet water on it the lowest spring tides. Between these 

Sh D— ' 

ships up to nea? Mannin Island. A safe harbour could be made in this bay for a packet 

S “ri cannot state how often ; but having been selected on several occasions to cruise on the 
S W and W. coast in cruizers under my command, on secret information for the pro ' ec ion 10 
the revenue, I frequently put to sea at night from the ports before named, in disguise, to p»t 
X movement bTng observed, and olte? ran for them at night for shelter, except Crookhaven, 

on the west coast in the winter i™ gala, from 
WSW to N N.W. ; and I beg most strongly to recommend that a light be placed on 
S BllietSd, to facilifate and to r!nL more safe the making ot any ports m the 
Shannon Galwav, as well as the northern ports m St. George s Channel. 

7 I neve sailed into any of these ports from America, or served in a steam-vessel ; and in 
entering ” a sS“ig vessel l should WUud > ‘he sire of the vesse my £*£om and to 
state of the weato?; but generally, and worn there placed a light on the Bull Rock off Uursey 

Island, ^would r re / er a 2"*”Bantry Bay being very spacious, is easy of approach by day or 
night, is clear of shoals, and the tide scarcely sensible in it. 

10 ThTharbour^gh^atthe IStern entrance of Berehaven ; but, as I have before stated 

Long Island, were a light placed 
11 SrJeSd a ™ for Cork, having made to light on Cap. Clear, or the light on the Old 
H “ 3 d “wS" ‘the vessel manageable under canvas, I would run for any of the ports above 

named. , * , 

14. For the nearest of the above ports under my lee- 



Lieutenant Patrick O'Malley, Commander, R.N. 

pspgli stags 

for the suppression of piracy and plunder, from ucioo , 

Ensale Station from April, 1850, to April, of tw0 hundred tirae5 . 



Long Island 
Crookhaven . 

Berehaven . 

Yalentia 
Tarbert 
Galway 

Dunmanus Bay — Never, 



About twenty times. 

About thirty times. 

About thirty times. 

About ten times. 

Twice. 

Upwards of five hundred times. 

Not considered as a safe anchorage by the service. 



uunmauus w 

4 , In clear weather, and with a fair wind, Cork Harbour is of easy access ; but in took 



Lieut. P. O'Malley, 
Commander, R.N. 
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Replies to Queries, foggy weather it would be running a very great risk to run for it, from its .narrowness at the 
(No. t.) entrance, with two dangerous rocks immediately inside the lighthouse ; the tide running so 
Lieut. P. O'Malley stron g that you are not sure of your exact position, and which has proved fatal to some 
Commander, R.n! vessels this winter. No vessel can work in against an ebb tide; even with a flood tide you 
run a risk, having to work between the banks in a narrow channel, and sometimes through a 
great many vessels. When inside, the ground is good, with sufficient water for any vessel ; 
with a south-west gale the riding is heavy, owing in some measure to the strength of the tide. 
In 1829, I was there in a first-class cruiser in a gale from the S.W. A smack belonging to 
Plymouth drove alongside of us, and before we could get clear of her she carried away our 
top rail and nine stancheons. On a later occasion, a Torbay trawler drove alongside of 
another cruiser, and carried away eleven stancheons on one side ; then took a sheer, and 
carried away twelve stancheons on the opposite side, although veering cable in the cutter at 
the time. With strong southerly wind no merchant-vessel could beat out, in consequence of 
the heavy cross sea caused by the tide. 

Long Island, or Long Island Channel, is a narrow passage ; there are two entrances to it ; the 
western, a narrow one, between two high rocks ; the other, round the eastern point of the island, 
from which a vessel must work to the westward, to about the middle of the island, to get into 
the proper anchorage ; besides, the island is very low, and can only be distinguished from the 
main land when quite close to it, and not fit for large vessels, consequently is not commendable 
to run for in a gale of Windsor in thick weather. 

Crookhaven is a very narrow harbour with only room for a fast cutter to fill and stay in, but 
when well inside, the anchorage is good for vessels of from 8 to 14 feet draught of water. 

Berehaven is a spacious harbour, with sufficient water for any ship, having from 6 to 12 
fathoms all over ; the western entrance is not safe for a large vessel or even for small vessels 
without a pilot, it is so full of rocks ; the eastern entrance is safe, but like Long Island, with 
westerly or north-west winds a vessel must beat to the westward some distance to. get to 
the proper anchorage. I have seen a heavy sea there with the wind from south-east to east 
by south. 

Valentia is a good harbour when inside ; but the entrance is so very narrow (about a cable’s 
length) that I question, even if you could make it out, whether it would be safe to run for it 
in very bad weather; for should you miss it, the vessel and crew would be placed in great 
danger. 

Tarbert is exposed to gales from north-west to north by west, and from the strength of the 
tide the riding is sometimes dangerous and disagreeable, for you are obliged to keep a man at 
the helm to steer the vessel the same as if at sea. Large ships would be much iu the way of 
the navigation of this place. Beal Bar is very dangerous, and there are several shoals to the 
southward of Scatlery Island, and to the northward of Carrig Island, which leaves the channel 
narrow in this part of the river. In April, 1850, on a fine day, wind at west, the “ Stag” and 
*' Rose” revenue cruisers were working down the Shannon, they got as far as the Kiltiffin 
Bank, or, as it is generally called, the Enchanted Ground, the “ Rose” tacked short of it, the 
other stood on, when immediately after, it broke on board of her, carrying away bowsprit, 
topmast, and cross-trees ; the vessel almost foundered : the least water on this bank is four 
fathoms. 

Galway is a noble bay, and well sheltered by the Islands of Arran, which form a break- 
water at the entrance of it, with sufficient water for the largest ships ; is of easy access, having 
four entrances to it without a single rock on either (namely) the North Sound, South Sound, 
Gregory Sound, and Foul Sound, and although called foul, it is not so. The two latter are 
nearly a mile wide, through which a line-of-battle ship could sail at any time with the greatest 
safety ; and should the sea be maintained high outside, the moment you get inside the islands 
you are' comparatively in smooth water, so that a vessel may anchor in any part of the Bay, 
the ground being strong blue clay. I have frequently been to an anchor inside of the North 
Island in “ Killaney” Bay, in gales from south-west to north-west, and perfectly safe. Those 
islands are high and bold-to, having an excellent light, and being very high, can be seen from 
the westward more than 30 miles off ; there are also other land-marks which indicate the Bay 
(namely), the Twelve Pins of “ Connamara,” which can be seen upwards of 40 miles from sea. 
Black Head is a bold bluff head-land, and forms a good land-mark with good anchorage to 
the north-east of it. There is a good lighthouse on Mutton Island close to the harbour of 
Galway, where there is superior holding-ground with sufficient water and shelter for any vessel. 
I have found this part of the coast almost free of fog, which is a great consideration in making 
the land. 

Dunmanus Bay, I have not been into, nor, I believe, has any vessel belonging to the service : 
it was never considered an anchorage by them. 

5. I have entered Cork and Crookhaven at night for shelter; but have not sailed at night 

from either of them. Long Island, Berehaven, Valentia, or Tarbert, I have not entered or 
sailed from at night. Galway I have entered several times at night, somtimes for shelter, at 
other times according to order. I have also sailed at night from Galway upon many occasions, 
sometimes with treasure from the Board of Works, to pay men who were working at a pier 
ihen building' on the North Island of Arran; sometimes with provisions during the distress of 
1847; sometimes with stores for the Coast Guard service. I did so in order to get rid of my 
charge before dark. o j 

6. I consider that the navigation of any coast which becomes a lee shore in a gale of wind 
must be to some extent dangerous; but I do not think, that the west coast if well known is so 

angerous in westerly gales as the south coast is in southerly gales, or the east coast in south- 
east, or east-south-east gales. 

7. I would decidedly prefer running for Galway in any season. 
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8. The reasons why I would prefer running for Galway are, 1st. That it is the nearest to Replies to Queues. 
America. 2nd. That it a good land-fall with excellent lights, and a choice of four entrances (No. 7.) 
into a spacious' clear bay. 3rd. That it is more free of fog than any part of the coast, either LieJt o'Mcdku 
of England, Ireland, or Scotland upon which I have been stationed, and a safe anchorage for Commander R.N. ’ 
ships of any size. I have seen Her Majesey’s ship “ Andromache” to an anchor there during 

two winters, drawing 20 feet water, and s'ometimes mbre, according to the quantity of bread- 
stuffs she might have had on board ; and I believe never missed a day in sending a four-oared 
boat on shore for letters. 

9. The North Island of Arran in the day as being the best land-fall for the Bay. 

10. Arran Light at night, as being one of the guides to entrance of the Bay, and in a line 
with it. 

11. If bound to Galway, I would run for that port, when I would not venture to run for any 
of the others, from the great facility of its entrances which would encourage me to make bold, 
and which I could scarcely miss; at the sime time, if blowing a gale of wind with very thick 
weather, and my distance was nearly up, I would approach it cautiously, keeping Massay’s 
patent lead constantly going, with look-outs upon each bow, quarter and gangways ; but if I 
once made out the light on Arran Island, I would fearlessly steer up the Bay without the 
slightest hesitation ; and when once inside of the island, I would be in smooth water : under 
similar circumstances to the above, I would hesitate to run for the Shannon, Yalentia, Bantry 
Bay, or Long Island until day-light. 

12. I would not run for Cork unless I had seen Cape Clear, Galley H,ead, or the Old 
Head of Kinsale, and then only off the harbour, the entrance to Cork being very dangerous, 
particularly at night and without a pilot. Dant’s Rock is right in the track of vessels coming 
from the westward, then again inside the lighthouse, there are two rocks, the Harbour Rock, 
and the Turbot Rock, both in the very middle of the entrance to the harbour. I have been 
obliged to lay too off Cork Harbour in thick weather, on three occasions, with the wind 
blowing very hard at south-west, so that I would not like to run for this harbour on a thick 
night. 

13. On a late occasion the “ Atlantic” steam-vessel of New York succeeded in getting into 
Cork Harbour with the loss of her main shaft. I was close to her off the Old Head of Kin- 
sale, when the master sent the pilot cutler for a steam-tug to tow him in ; soon after the wind 
having veered a little more to the southward, he steered for the entrance of the harbour where 
he met the steam-tug, but was induced by interested parties not to employ her until he got 
ins ide the harbour, in order that they may have it to report, that such a vessel sailed into 
Cork Harbour with her machinery defective; immediately after getting inside, the steam-tug 
took him in tow, and brought him up to one of the Admiralty buoys off Haulbowline, where 
he remained until he was towed away by two Liverpool steam-tugs. Had the wind come from 
the south to south-east soon after his vessel having rounded Cape Clear, she would have been 
placed in very great danger. Had such an accident taken place off Galway, she could boldly 
run, or sail up the Bay with the greatest safety to vessel, cargo, and crew ; or had the wind 
been too bare to lay up, she could have anchored in any part of the Bay with every safety. 

In all the winds which would have endangered her loss on other parts of the coast she could 
sail into Galway with, while that wind which would prevent her from doing so would keep her 
clear of the shore ; in fact the Bay is so wide, that if the vessel could be insured to stay, there 
is nothing to prevent her working into it, so that there is a better prospect of saving the ship 
in this port than in any of the others. 

14. I would decidedly steer for Galway, as being the nearest, and under any circumstances 
the most safe, besides that, the only wind which makes it a lee shore is a fair wind right up to 
the docks, and beg to refer to No. 8. 



M. Smith, Esq., Commander of Revenue Cutter “ Chance .” M. Smith,- Esq., 

Commander of It. C. 

1. Twenty-eight years. “ Chance.” 

2. About fifteen. 

3. I have frequently been into all the harbours named ; but cannot state how often. 

4. I consider them all excellent harbours, with the exception of Dunmanus; but have 
found very great difficulty in getting out of Long Island and V alentia harbours with strong 
prevailing westerly winds. 

5. Entered and sailed from all the ports named, both day and night, when stationed on 
the south and west coasts ; but cannot state how often. 

6. I do not consider the navigation of the west coast either dangerous or hazardous in the win- 
ter season. 

7. The Shannon. 

8. It being the nearest port, with the exception ofValentia, for which I should feel hesitation 
in running in thick, hazy weather. 

9. Brandon Hill, or the Blasket Islands. 

10. Either the Skellig or Loop Head Lights. 

11. I would without hesitation run for Galway, were there a light on the Skird rocks, or on 
Brannach Island; but would prefer the Shannon were Loop Head Light discernible ; for either 
of the other ports I would not run unless compelled by stress of weather. 

12. Yes, at all times, if bound for that port. 

13. Were the ship manageable under canvas, and the wind from N.W. to S.W., I would 
run for either Cork, the Shannon, or Galway. 

14. Under such circumstances I would run for the Shannon. 
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Lieutenant W. 3. Bread, B.H., Commander of Revenue Cutter “Harpy." 

1 . In the command of a cruiser from the month of November, 1846, until June, 1849. 

2. One year upon the west coast, one year upon' the north-west coast, and one year upon 
the north coast. 

3. 



Cork 

Long Island 

Crookhaven 

Berehaven 

Valentia 

Tarbert 

Galway 

Dunmanus Bay 



Three times. 

Never. 

Never. 

Once. 

Never. 

Stationed twelve months. 
Three or four times. 
Never. 



4 I do not consider myself sufficiently acquainted as to form an opinion of the capabilities 
of these ports. The river Shannon I consider to be of very easy access, being free from danger 
at its entrance, and deep water close to the shore, which can enable masters of vessels navigating 
this part of the coast to run boldly for its entrance, more especially steam-vessels, as ra thick 
weather they can stand in until they make Loop Head, and once made, enables them to con- 
tinue their course up the Shannon to a safe anchorage in any weather, where there is plenty 
of water for the largest ships to ride ; owing to the unevenness of the ground between Kilcraden 
Point and Loop Head, with an ebb tide and strong westerly and north-west winds, there are 
overfalls which break very suddenly and with great force, and it is necessary for masters of 
small vessels sailing in or out of this port to be most cautious in avoiding them, as they are 
attended with danger should they break on board. ' , f , 

The anchorage off Tarbert is very good for holding, and the water deep enough for large 
ships. I should always recommend moorings be laid down for vessels that may be continued 
for any length of time upon the station, as the tides are very strong after heavy rams in the 
winter season ; and I consider the River Shannon to be one of the first ports m Ireland foi 
transatlantic steam communication, the upper part of the river affording facility tor the 
building of docks, &c., to any extent. , , . . 

Galway harbour or roads I have had but little experience in, the weather being fine upon 
the several times I have anchored there, and those for very short periods. I am of opinion 
that steam-vessels once inside the Arran Islands could approach Galway Roads at all tunes 
without danger. The roadstead of Galway is open to south-west winds, which causes rather 

5 Have frequently entered, and sailed from the Shannon by night, both in fine weather and 
thick dirty weather, snow, squalls, and fogs, but never in a north-west gale. Galway I have 
entered and sailed from but once, the weather being fine in both instances.. 

6. I consider the west coast of Ireland dangerous navigation in the winter season, in con- 
sequence of the sudden changes of wind to the west and north-west, which causes the sea to 
run very high, and all vessels navigating this part of the coast are consequently brought upon 
a lee-shore by the change ; and if they have not a port close under their lee to immediately 
take advantage of, they run a great risk of getting embayed, as from the valence of the squaUs 
and heaviness of the sea, they can seldom carry sufficient sail to enable them, to work off . the 
shore: these remarks allude to sailing-vessels only. I do not consider there is any risk m a 
vessel propelled by steam upon the west coast of Ireland, of a certain tonnage, as I presume 
no vessel would be employed that had not sufficient steam power to make head-way, however 
bad it might blow, should her position be found contrary to what it was desired. 

7. I should prefer the river Shannon. 

8. In consequence of the approach to the River Shannon being bold, I could stand towards 
the shore (unless in a dense fog) sufficiently close to make out the Loop Head Light. In the 
daytime in moderately close weather, the Brandon Mountains are an excellent landmark, being 
discernible from a great distance. Also the Blasket Islands, they being pretty bold upon the 
sea side, and the whole of the shore, from the Blaskets to Kerry Head, may be approached 
without danger, as the depth of water will guide you clear of the rocks that lay inside of the 
Hog Islands ; and having made out the entrance of the Shannon, you can proceed for Tarbert 
without delay. 

9. Loop Head, or the Brandon Mountains. 

10. Loop Head Lights. , . , 

11. The Shannon, all things considered, I am of opinion is the safest port.,, having tne 
boldest shore to contend with upon making the land, and no headlands to round before making 
the Lights, besides haring a large clear entrance which is most desirable for vessels of large 
draught of water, and of great length; and to make this port still more easy of access, I would 
respectfully suggest that a light-house should be built upon the outer Blasket Island, the light 
to be upon the flashing principle, which would be different from any other light upon the west 
coast, and would be of great utility to the coasting-vessels as well as the steam-packets. I 
would propose that the unoccupied lighthouse at Loop Head be made use of for the above 
purpose, as it could be transported, and rebuilt most expeditiously. 

12. Under the circumstances I have before stated, I would prefer running for the Shannon 

in preference to Cork. . . . 

13. Under the circumstances alluded to I should not consider it prudent to run in the night 

time in bad weather, unless the land bad been sighted previously. ' 

14. Under such circumstances I should consider the Shannon the best port to steer foi, but 
it would greatly depend upon the state of the weather and the direction of the wind ; as for 
instance, should it be blowing a gale from the north-west, attended with dirty thick weather, so 
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zt ,th mder ' lhe: bu " Lmi “ 

B.W., Com.ofR.C. 



1 , 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 



James Sims, Esq., Commander of Revenue Cutter “ Racer." 
Three years. 

None. 

In Cork, once in 1836. Never in any of the other ports named. 

N ever been on any part of that coast. 

Never. 

Have no knowledge of the west coast. 

Never on that part of the coast. 

Unacquainted. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

No knowledge; only been there once, in 1836. 

No knowledge. 

Do not know. 



J.Sims, Esq., Com. 
of R. C. “ Racer." 



Lieutenant Charles Goldsmith, R.N., Commanding Revenue Cutter “ Wellington .” 

1 . Five years. 

2. One winter. 

of .h 3 ; jss i”id orl ; sbt months “ “■> Gaiwa y Ba y * never “y 

Galt.v H '“if h ; rboar; eas y of a ‘ a11 «'■>■« of the year. The anchor off 

Ixalway is sate, but ihe Bay dangerous to approach in winter time. 

night's <minl e frr tered T d ? iled u Ut ? f GaIwa y Ba y on several occasions during summer 
nights, going from one place to another, but never out of any of the other ports. 

sea ?h. 7 do n Cons ' der ‘{if c0 ? st very dangerous in the winter, in consequence of the heavy 
sea that rolls in from the Atlantic, and, in general, thick hazy weather. Y 

7. 1 would give Cork the preference. 

cee fhalXTlfght'™ ™" f ° r “ “ *“ times of t!de ' da y and ni S ht - wIth< >“ 1 « you can 

9. Cape Clear. 

10. Cape Clear Light. 

11. I would not. 

12. I would. 

13. Certainly not. 

14. Cork. 



Lieut. C. Goldsmith , 
R.N.,Com. of R.C. 



Francis Browne, Esq., Commanding Revenue Cutter " Desmond.” 

1. Eighteen years. 

■ Winl "? s ' at , i0 ¥ d ° n the s - w - “•«*. ana frequently cruising along that coast for 

eight winters, and on the N.W. coast eight years. ■ * 

3. Cork — About twenty times. 

Long Island — Eight or nine. 

Crookhaven — Six or seven. 

ValenS 8 ” - Three m °° th5 t,lis sta,iM1 ’ and six or SEV “> times preciously and after. 

Tarbert, 

Galway, ^ ever in these ports ; passed along the coast frequently. 

Dunmanus Bay, 

4. I consider Cork and Berehaven very safe, and easy of access, and fit to contain a fleet 
ot the largest ships in Her Majesty’s service. Long Island and Crookhaven are also good and 
sate harbours, hut not so well adapted for large shipping as the ports above named, neither are 
tney so easy of access, especially at night, or in thick or hazy weather; and although I have 
never been in Tarbert or Galway, I am aware they are safe and capacious ports, and easy of 
access tValentia and Dunmanus Bay are not so much to be recommended. 

5. 1 have entered and sailed from Cork and Berehaven, both bv day and by ni°-hr in winter 
in a revenue brig of 220 tons, and a cutter of 150 tons, in very bad weather, at least ten times - 
1 have also run from Cape Cornwall in the said cutter i p a southerly gale, under a trysail, for 
Cork, made the harbour light, and got to safe anchorage during a dark winter’s night. I have 
also beat into Long Island and Crookhaven in the said brig, after dark in the winter season 
three or Tour times, while cruising on that part of the coast ; I have also ventered and sailed 
from Berehaven in the night, more frequently than any of the other ports, having had command 
ot a small cruiser there tor three months in winter, and frequently there in large cruisers. 

b. 1 do not consider the navigation of the west coast of Ireland either dangerous or hazard- 
be^oth^ ^ wh ° faaVe a know,ed g e of the coast; to strangers it may appear to 

7. I would prefer Cork. 

M 



F. JBroume, Esq.. 
Commanding R. C. 
“ Desmond." 
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mb t. «»m 8 . I could depend more upon moml'Sto'gS 

ci^Sg^C. would be a loss of time. 

-• 9. Cape Clear. 

!?: te ’ 

:SLS;'S fl t» vSlfa'” tug iSd, i consider there would be a very great risk in 
d ° Tl 7 would prefer Cork to any of the other ports. 

lee when making the land. 



" Commander 
Hutchinson , R.N . 



1. Seven years and a half. 

2. Six. 



Commander Hutchinson, R.N. 



3. 



Cork 



Repeatedly during the above time of my command 
as Superintendent of Fisheries. 

Several times, by boat only. 

Constantly. 

By boat on several occasions. 

By boat on several occasions. 

Visited in gun-brig on duty. . 

General and principal station for official, uuty.. 
Many times, by boat on official duty. 



Lieut. Jones, R.N. 



Long Island 
Crookhaven 
Berehaven 
Valentia . 

Tarbert 
Galway . 

Dunmanus Bay 
4. Cork. A safe harbour. 

Long Island. A blind harbour at' night. . 

Crookhaven. Good when safe in, but blind to take at night-. 

Berehaven. Safe harbour. 

Valentia. Bad at night. , . , 

good navigators. , 

Dunmanus Bay. Only safe generally for boats 

6. «» vessels,, because no.safe approach at 

all times, with the exception of Galway Bay. 

8. iSthT^pmach safe at alt times aud tides,, and the nearest safe harbour to the 
Atlantic. 

10. Habght'ts beet, placed at Aehffl, as I think there has toe I M l the coast, de- 
cidedly for that, and then for Arran revolving light, at the entrance of Galway Bay. 

11. Galway, certainly. 

12. No. 

14 M?st y cerLa?niy V for thefsirt and safest, which I conscientiously believe Galway to be, 
from my constant personal observations aud experience during, the above seven years and a 
half. ' 

Lieutenant Jones, R.N.. 

1. Nine years on the packet stations, Holyhead, Kingston,, and Liverpool. 



2. Two winters. 

3, 



Cork . « 

Long Island 



Long Island 
Crookhaven 
Berehaven 1 . - . 

Valentia „ . 

Tarbert . . 

Galway. * - 

Dunmanus Bay 

4. Cork is good : in every respect. . _. . . . 4 - _ 

Berehaven, as a harbour, is also good, but has no conveniences for a packet station. 
Galway is not so well situated as a starting point or packet station as toe otner tw . 



Four times. 

Never;. 

Never.. 

Once. 
Never.. 
Never 
Three times. 
Never. 
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Lieut. Jones, M.tf. 



6. Yes, I consider that it is so, from its being generally a rocky iron-bound coast, and the Replies to Qraares. 
whole set of the Atlantic, from the prevailing winds, usually causing a sea to roll heavily on ( °- 
the shore. 

7. Cork, undoubtedly. • 

8 . Because it is easy of access and departure from with large steamers, at all times and in 
all weathers, and a course can readily be shaped from' thence either to the west or south-west, 
as required ; whereas from Galway, in order to make ah offing, you have generally a dead 
pull from a lee shore against a heavy sea and Head-wind. 

9. Cape Clear. 

10. The same. 

1 1. Certainly not, with a westerly wind. 

12. Yes; for if the land or lights were not seen it would be easy to make an offing with the 
' prevailing winds. 

13. Much more so for Cork than for either of the other mentioned ports. 

14. Cork. 

In conclusion, if I may be permitted to offer an opinion respecting Holyhead, from my 
long experience I would say, that when the outer harbour is finished, a large steamer starting 
from that port on receipt of the mail would reach America as soon as one starting from 
Galway with .a .mail forwarded for embarkation there. 



Ca-ptain TV. Hamley , R.N- 

1. Upwards of three years. 

2. Two on the south coast, one west and north-west. 

3 . Cork About twenty-five times. 

Long Island . . . Ten or twelve times. 

Berehaven .... Twice. 

Galway .... Twice. 



4. Galway Roads possess good holding ground, but is open to winds between W. and S. 
and S.E. The ports of Cork, Berehaven, and Long Island are excellent. 

5. Yes ; worked out of Cork Harbour of a dark night, and have also entered it (but with a 
leading wind) at night, either from stress of.weather or such apparently approaching. 

6 . I do, from the great prevalence of fogs and westerly gales. 

7. Cork Harbour. , , . , 

8 . Its being accessible night and day, and at all times of tide ; a good line of coast and 
. .good lights westward of it. 

9. Old Head of Kinsale. 

10. Old Head light. , 

11. Galway Bay might be run for provided the Arran light could he seen at a moderate 
distance. The Shannon might be run for, but it would be advisable to make the land about 
Brandon Head, from whence a safe course could be shaped between Kerry and Loop Heads. 
Yalentia is totally unfit to run for, or even for a large ship to enter in bad weather. It would 
be difficult in the extreme to run for Berehaven or Long Island in a dark night, in tact, it 
must be attended with much risk and danger. 

12 . I would, certainly. 

13. I should run for Cork Harbour. 

14. Cork Harbour. 



g 1R Malabride, March. 31, 1851. 

I HAVE the honour to transmit the answers to the queries submitted in your letter of 
the 27th instant. , . . , „ 

I regret that my experience does not admit of my speaking with more confidence as to the 
merits of the harbours in question. I have never been on the Shannon, and it is upwards of 
25 years since I was last in Galway, so that it may have undergone improvements since that 
period: but I can! with the greatest confidence recommend the opinion of Mr. John Garter 
(Commander of the R. C. “ Badger”), as an unprejudiced, intelligent seaman, and pilot of 
i the coast of Ireland, who served many years under my command ; and for his great ability 
and experience in all weathers and at all times, I would give it the preference to that of all 
the inspecting commanders or naval officers that ever served on the coast ; the latter having 
onlv an acquaintance with the mere locality in which for a few years they may have served, 
and principally on shore ; but the former has had an experience of nigh 30 years, having during 
that servitude commanded a revenue cruiser employed all round Ireland, and had constantly 
to run, in all weathers, by night and day, for every bay and harbour m it. 

I have, &c., 

Lori Solan, r J.IswiK. R.Ny 

Inspecting Commander, Malabride. 



Commander Irwin, R.N. 



1. Since 1st January, 1821. 

2. Clewbay (Westport), eleven winters; N.W. coast, three; 
nine; N.E. coast, seven. 



South coast (Kinsale district), 
M2 



Commander Irwin,' 
R.N. 
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Eepuer to Queries. 
•fflo'- 7.) 

Commander Irwin, 
R.N. 



Capt. Jas. Scott, 
R.N. 



3. Cork ■ . . About twenty times. 

Long Island Sound . . . Twice. 

Crookhaven Twice. 

• Berehaven Twice. 

Valentia Never. 

Tarbert Never. , 

Galway About six timei. 

Dunmanus Bay .... Never. 

4. Cork is a spacious excellent harbour, abounding in every facility for sii^plies and repairs ; 
is easily made by homeward-bound ships, from the well-defined headlands from the Cape to 
the entrance, which is easy of access and egress in any weather. 

Long Island Sound is an admirable spacious anchorage, smooth water and deep, no tides, 
but difficult to make in dark nights or thick weather. 

Crookhaven is too narrow and confined for a large ship. 

Berehaven is a capacious harbour with two entrances, perfectly smooth water, good holding- 
ground, and safe to run for, with headlands bold and well defined ; but no lights on the island 
of Berehaven, which would be necessary if made a packet station. 

Galway has an indifferent, harbour. The entrance of the bay, before you reach the Arran 
Isles, is dangerous on both sides, with a tremendous sea rolling in from the Atlantic, obliging 
a vessel in a gale, and bound there, to make these islands at all risks. I have seen the sea 
break inside the bay in fifteen fathoms’ water. 

5. Never, in my recollection, except in summer or fine weather, my services and experience 
being principally confined to the harbours and coast of Clew Bay, Black Sod, Sligo Bay, and 
Kinsale. 

7. Decidedly, Cork. . 

8. The south coast is the safest and the least Subject to fog3. The headlands stand well 
out, and so defined and lit that they cannot be mistaken, and harbour unexceptionable. 

9. The high land on the S.W. of the county of Cork. 

10. Cape light at night. . 

11. No, unless I knew my exact position, and were sure of making the lights. 

12. I should feel less alarm in running for Cork. I would invariably steer so as to make 
Cape Clear on the port bow, and stand on till I came into soundings. Should the weather 
prove so thick as to preclude the possibility of making the light, I could then lay the ship’s 
head off-shore with perfect safety. 

13. I would try to make Cork, for, if the wind headed in, I should have a choice of har- 

bours under my lee, and Cork affords facilities for repairs, &c., which the other ports I am 
acquainted with do not. 

Captain James Scott, R.N. 

My Lord, Grove-street, Leamington, Mag 22, 1851. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 19th instant, 
requesting me to reply to the queries contained therein, with which I have much pleasure in 
immediately complying ; although I fear, from the short period I was employed on the west 
coast of Ireland in H.M.S. “ Harlequin,” that my opinion can scarcely be deemed of sufficient 
value to influence your Committee ; but they are formed from the impressions made on my 
mind at the time I was cruising there, and as such I freely express them. It will be right to 
observe that Ardbear Harbour and Black Sod Bay were my principal places of rendezvous. 



1. From November, 1824, to June, 1825. 

2. The only winter as above. 




3. Cork . 


Six or seven times. 




Long Island . 


Once. 




Crookhaven . 


Not visited. 




Berehaven . 


Three or four times. 




Valentia . 


Not visited. 




Tarbert 


Not visited. 




. Galway 


Never anchored there, but frequently 


in the Bay. 


Dunmanus Bay 


Not visited. 




4. First. Cork, the best and 
without hazard at all times. 


safest harbour, in my opinion, which 


can be quitted or entered 



Second. Long Island is a beautiful safe anchorage, but its approach, except in clear weather, 
is extremely hazardous. 

Third. Berehaven, a magnificent harbour, presenting few dangers, which are easily avoided, 
viz., the rock nearly in the centre of the western passage, and the reefs, perfectly visible at the 
eastern entrance. 

5. From Cork ; I have left the port two or three times by night, in consequence of sudden 
information that smugglers were on the coast in its immediate vicinity ; and once I entered it 
at night, being the first time I ever visited it, having no fear of doing so, from the excellent 
chart supplied me by the Admiralty. 

Long Island. In the month of January, with a strong breeze and heavy sea from the S.W., 
close hauled on the larboard tack, a little to windward of Cape Clear, I carried away the gaff 
of my boom mainsail (“ Harlequin” was an 18-gun brig), and finding there was little chance, 
under such circumstances, of being enabled to weather Mizen Head, with every appearance of , 
a severe gale, I determined (having nearly half an hour’s daylight) to run for Long Island, 
one of my officers being well acquainted with the anchorage. It was dark before we reached 
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the western entrance of the port — as dangerous a one as ever I attempted after nightfall — for we 
appeared at one time surrounded by breakers. No stranger could, I think, have succeeded at 
night. I would never attempt it again, except under circumstances where no choice was 
left me. 

Berehaven. Once, in 1836, I entered this harbour by night, in H.M.S. “ President,” of 50 
guns, drawing 23 feet water. Having made Black Bull Head clearly out before dark, I had 
no difficulty in getting to an anchor by the eastern entrance. 

6. I know no part of the world more hazardous than the navigation of the western coast of 
Ireland in the winter season. My opinion so formed arises from the almost constant thick weather 
and frequent heavy gales of wind which are met with on that coast, always accompanied by a 
heavy rolling sea and swell from the Atlantic Ocean, having nothing to break its full range and 
accumulated force from the coast of America. Heavy gales from the westward are almost 
invariably accompanied by rain and thick weather, so long as the wind remains to the south- 
ward of west. Any vessel, under such circumstances, running for one of its ports, and should 
happen accidentally to be out of her reckoning two or three miles in her latitude, would incur 
a hazardous risk to a fearful degree;- and if unfortunately she should touch the ground, 
inevitable and immediate destruction would be the result. 

7. Cork, undoubtedly. 

8. Instead of a lee shore, such as all the western ports present during a westerly gale, Cork, 
under such circumstances, becomes rather a weather one, and as such may be approached, 
proper precaution being taken, with the greatest safety in the thickest weather. Once em- 
bayed on the western coast in heavy, thick weather, the only chance of salvation is the weather 
moderating or clearing up. No such danger attends running for Cork. 

9. Mizen head. « 

10. Cape Clear. 

11. Certainly not. Nothing, under such circumstances, could tempt me, although I might 
feel the greatest possible confidence as to my true position. In my opinion it would be sheer 
madness to attempt it, under all the circumstances which the question involves. 

12. I should, for the reasons already assigned. 

13. In my humble judgment it would be the height of imprudence. 

14. Cork. 

I have, & c.. 

The Lord Hobart, J as. Scott, 

frc. Sf'c. Captain R.N. 



Commander John B. Cragg, R.N. 



Once or twice a-week for nearly three years. 

Very frequently during the above period. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

I have never been in either. 

Three or four times. 

Dunmanus Bay . Once. 

4. I consider Cork and Berehaven to be easy of access either by day or by night. 

Long Island. Easy of access by day, but not a place to run for in thick weather by night 
Crookhaven, Very easy of access, but the harbour is too narrow for steam-vessels of a 
large class. 

Berehaven. A good harbour ; maybe entered either by day or night. I have frequently 
sailed from it in a man-of-war cutter drawing 13 feet water, and worked through the eastern 
passage by night. 

Valentia and Tarbert. I am not acquainted with either of these ports. 

Galway and Dunmanus Bay. I am not sufficiently acquainted with either of these ports to 
give an opinion. 

5. Yes ; from Cork, Berehaven, and Crookhaven, during the time I was employed in 
command of H.M. cutter “ Speedy,” for the suppression of smuggling. 

6. Hazardous on account of the heavy sea; thick and stormy weather in the winter season. 

7. Berehaven and Cork. 

8. Because I consider these ports to be more easy of access. 

9. Dursey Island, if running for Berehaven ; Cape Clear, if running for Cork. 

10. Skelligs Light, if for Berehaven; Cape Clear (Fastnet Light), u running for Cork. 

11. Certainly not in all weathers. 

12. Yes, I would for Cork. 

13. I would have no hesitation in running for Cork. 

14. For Cork. 



1. Three years. 

2. Three. 

3. Cork . 

Long Island . 
Crookhaven . 
Berehaven . 
Valentia 1 
Tarbert J * 
Galway . 



Captain Sir Robert Hagan, R.N. 

1 and 2. I resided 10$ years at Queenstown, eight of which I was the Inspecting Com- 
mander of Coast Guard. 

3. In and out of Cork harbour about four days every week during the above eight 
years, and twice or thrice into Long Island Sound and Crookhaven, but 1 never visited the 
others. 



Replies to Qcbbih. 
(No. 7.) 

Capt. Jot. Scott, 
R.N. 



Commander John 
B. Cragg, R.N. 



Capt. Sir Robert 
Hagan, R.N. 
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4 Cork harbour is, as it is generally known to be, a most excellent one ; for the moment 
the Turbot bank is passed, smooth water- .and a safe anchorage are obtained. It is also 
easy of ingress and egress. I consider Long Island Sound a very good port, for te ™P°~ 
vary -purposes, such as for wind-bound vessels, also Crookhaven. Valentia, being a blind 
harbour, is out of the question. As to the others, they may be very good harbours, but 
the approach to them offers, in my humble judgment, insuperable objections as a packet 

statm ^ ^ ave k een i n a nd out of Cork harbour hundreds of times in the night, in all 
weathers, it being a part of my duty to do so ; and I would as soon go out, in a steamer, 
at night as I would by day. I have not been in and out of the others by nig-ht. 

6 I certainly do consider, in common, I believe, with most seamen, that the west coast 
of Ireland is a very dangerous one in winter; the prevailing winds are from south-south- 
west, to west, and these bring thick weather and a heavy sea, and it is of course a lee-shore 
'with these winds. . , . . ... , 

7. Cork, most assuredly. On .approaching the coast I would take care to get into and 

then run down my longitude in the parallel of about 51°, until I was sure of being to the 
eastward of Cape Clear. I should thereby avoid the currents and tides which are known 
to prevail on the dangerous coast between the Cape and the Blaskets. I would be then 
.indifferent as to the state of the weather or atmosphere; having passed the meridian ol 
the Cape, I would haul up to the northward, make the Old Head of Kinsale, and run into 
Cork harbour in any weather. . 

8. Cape Clear, if clear weather ; the Old Head of Kinsale, it thick. 

9. Same as above. . , e 

10. I would uot, under such circumstances, run for any port north or .north-west ot the 
Cape, nor do I think any prudent seaman would do so. 

1 1 . Most certainly, because the coast from the Cape to Cork is not a lee-shore with the 
prevailing winds ; and this being a most important feature in the case, I would beg most 
earnestly to impress the fact on the minds of the Commissioners. If any accident hap- 
pened, as I approached the coast I should not have a lee-shore to contend with ; on the 
contrary, I should have ample sea-room ; but the coast being bold I should not be afraid 

- (though disabled) of approaching it, and groping my way to Cork harbour, even m the 
thickest and worst weather. 

12. I would say, emphatically, and without fear of being contradicted by any unpreju- 
diced seaman, that so far from being prudent to run for any port north or north-west of 
the Cape under such circumstances, it would be an act of temerity, unless the weather 
was particularly clear and fine. 

13. For Cork, without fear from thick or bad weather, for the several reasons already 
set forth. Cork is open to the south-west ; and, assuming that the wind would be from 
that quarter, I would be sure, so long as the ship steered, of being able to enter in safety. 

Having thus presumed, without being asked, to reply to the Commissioners queries, I 
consider it necessary to observe that I have no interest whatever in their decision. I 
have the natural wish only that the port best adapted for the purpose should be chosen. 

I studied the subject some years since, and wrote on it in the papers. I then thought, as 
I now do, that Cork harbour possesses advantages over all its competitors. I do not know 
what port on the other side has been fixed on. I cannot calculate, therefore, the actual 
savings in miles, nor do I care ; but, supposing any port on the south or west coast is 
200 miles nearer, say a day’s run in fine weather, is this to he set up against the damages 
and difficulties involved m the homeward voyage ? I say it ought not ; for I affirm that 
the coast which is known to be approachable at all times, and the port which is known to 
be accessible in all weather, should be the one chosen, though the distance by water may 
not be shorter. Vessels charged with Her Majesty’s mail cannot, except under the most 
-pressing circumstances, lay-to or slacken their speed. On thev must go. The mercantile 
interest, public feeling, the public press, and national rival ship will be always ready to 
exclaim against a commander who was twenty-four hours after his time. Hence he cannot 
exercise that prudence and precaution, which he otherwise would feel bound to exercise. 
The Commissioners have therefore a serious responsibility thrown on them ; it is not alone 
property, it is human life that is in their hands ; and these considerations will, no doubt, 
occupy their serious attention. 

The objections to a western port on the score of expense will not, I am sure, escape the atten- 
tion of the authorities. I take it for granted that the contract vessels will he employed, and 
not Her Majesty’s. If so, it cannot be for”a moment supposed that any shipowner will offer 
his vessels on the same terms, from any of the ports named on the west coast, as he would do 
from Cork. I think not; for I am satisfied that they would not be insured on the same 
favourable terms, and their passengers would not he so numerous. This may be a matter 
of small consideration, but, when it is added to the other objections, it appears to me 
that it should not be without its weight. 

Having expressed myself so confidently of Cork harbour, it may appear necessary to 
those whom I have the honour to address to state more distinctly my pretensions to advise 
on this important subject. I beg therefore to repeat, in the first place, that I have no 
interest or friend to serve ; and that I am alone actuated by a sense of public duty. _ 
Entrusted with the command, of Cork district for a period of eight years, and having 
performed my duties of inspection mostly bv means of a small cutter allowed for that 
- purpose, I must necessarily nave made myself acquainted with its capabilities as a port 
of .Tefuge, as well as ot general resort. In the course of my service I have known dis- 
masted vessels frequently enter the harbour at night ; even in thick and had weather, I 
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have known vessels enter both bydayand night, when neither shores of the entrance B^mQt-m.. 
could he seen from the middle of the channel ; in short, I have-known vessels brought in 
in safety, when, I am satisfied, it would not he attempted anywhere north or north-west ot g„ rom 

° a ?rith 1 rS P eet to the pilot service on the coast of Cork, I would heg to draw the Com- 
missioners’ attention to the fact, that pilot vessels, hookers, .and .cutters, helonrag to Coik 
and Kinsale, are to be found in all weather, cruising near the Old Head of Kinsale, and 
they can perform this service, even in the severest- gales from the south--mst hecatme 
they have not a lee-shore to contend with. There are numerous headlands affording tem- 
porary shelter, and they run under these, when it blows toe hard to show canvass. Be it 
remembered, too, that these vessels are numerous, because Cork has become a most 
important port for the trade; to wait orderu Hence ample employment and consequent 
encouragement to the owners and crews, the former being wealthy ship agents, who tod it 
their interest to keep these vessels at sea. I need not point, out to professional men the 
advantage to he derived from this circumstance ; but I would ask, can any one of the cran- 
peting forts offer snch advantages to the anxious seaman, approaching a wild cout on a 
December night, with a heavy gale, thick weather and no observation for the three 
previous days ? But I may answer the question myselt— they cannot. 

P Lastly, I beg to remind the Commissioners of the facilities which Cork possesses for 
refitting and repairing vessels. I presume they are well acquainted with the fact, it is 
therefore not necessary for me to dwell on it. I would therefore sum up by expressing 
my conviction that, if my reasons are not idle dreams, they make out . a case for the noble 
harbour of Cork above all cavil and question. 

Edward Rose, Master, R.N. 

Though recently paid off, after being thirteen years in command of a mail steam packet -<m 
the Irish station, my duties never took me to the westward of the port ot Wa^ord tot tt . 
the best of my recollection and ability I will give my impressions of s“eh parts of the west 
and south-west coast as I visited while master ot H.M.S. “ Brazen in 1822. 

1. Fourteen years. 

2. Once. 

3 Cork . Tnree-nmess 

Berehave’n . • • Twice. 

Valentia . . • Once. 

Galway . . • Several times. 

4. Safe harbours, but difficult of access unless in clear weather. 

6. Very 1 " hazardous, being a lee shore with the prevailing winds, which are generally- 
accompanied by thick weather. 

. T. Cork. 

8. The soundings better, indicating approach. to danger. 

9; Cape Clear. 

10. Cape Clear light. 

H. } 

12. > No. 

13. J 

14. In case of necessity would give Cork the preference. 



Edward Rose, 
Master, R.N. 



REPLIES TO QUERIES. (No. 8.) 

Post Office. 

I and 2. The night mail leaves the General Post-Office, London,, for Dublin, at &r.M., 

“&rJ£ express train to Cb^r leaving 

Ihe day mai ls J 3 , reach Dublin about 7 a.m. on the following 

LoX^r are conveyed by this .ton, and no interme- 

a Tlie b Knrn“to ^TUn at.12-30 r.*„ and reaches die General Post-Office, 

L Th°e n Londoi dfy’ mail hams DuUin at 7 P.U., and reaches the General Post-Office, London, 

^ 3. '^he tiineis^on'tim'v^i^rpretty accurately kept, although occasional delays are unavoid- 
able. The delay seldom exceeds half or three-quarters, of to hour, except m cases of accideut 
4 and 5. The night mail leaving the General Post-Office, London, for all parts, of the 
United Kingdom, at 8 p.m., reaches 
Cork at 

Long Island (Skull nearest post-office) 

Crookhaven . . • • “ ~~ 

Berehaven (Castletown nearest post-office) o’OU p.m. 

Valentia .... 6-lOp.sl. 

Limerick . • * 

Galway .... 



Post Office » 



4* 0 A.M. 


the next day but one. 


3 '20 PIM. 


do. 


5-20 p.m. 


do. 


8-50 p.m. 


do. 


6 -10 p.m. 


do. 


2- 8 A.M. 


do. 


7/ 50 a.m. 


do. 
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The express day mail leaving London at 5 p.m., reaches Cork at 5-0 p.m. next day 
Limerick 3-30 p.m. next day. The other places named have no day mails from London. 

The London night mail leaves 

Cork at . . . . . 7-45 p.m. 

Long Island (Skull nearest post-office) 8 '20 a.m. 

Crookhaven . . . . 6 ‘20 a.m. 

Berehaven (Castletown nearest post-office) 3 • 0 a.m. 

Valentia . . . . . 5-50 a.m. 

Limerick 10- 15 p.m. 

Galway . . . . . 4-40 p.m., and reaches London 

at 5 1 18 a.m. on the next morning but one. 

The London day mail leaves Cork at 9 -15 a.m., Limerick, 10 -40 a.m., and reaches London 
at 1 ’30 p.m. the next day. The other places named have no day mails to London. 

6, 7, and 8. There are no direct mail packets between Liverpool and Dublin. The trans- 
mission of letters between Liverpool and Dublin is effected, via Chester, in connection at that 
city with the main communication between London and Dublin. Letters are despatched from 
Liverpool at 8 • 35 p.m., and reach Dublin about 7 a.m. on the following morning; and letters 
leaving Dublin at 7 p.m., reach Liverpool at 6 a.m. on the following morning. 

9. Letters despatched from Glasgow at 8-35 p.m.. reach Liverpool at 6-25 a.m. on ths 
following morning. 

Letters despatched from Liverpool at 3-45 p.m., reach Glasgow at 2*10 a.m. the following 
morning; and letters despatched from Liverpool at 8-42 p.m., reach Glasgow at 12-40 p.m. 
on the following day. 

10. Letters between Glasgow and Dublin can be forwarded either via Holyhead, or vid 
Greenock and Belfast. 

By the Holyhead route, letters despatched from Glasgow at 11-40 a.m., reach Dublin 
about noon the following day, or if despatched at 8-35 p.m., they reach Dublin about 7 a.m. 
the next morning but one. 

Letters despatched from Dublin at 12-30 p.m., reach Glasgow at 12-40 p.m. on the fol- 
lowing day ; or if despatched from Dublin at 7 p.m., they reach Glasgow at 2- 10 a.m. the 
following morning but one. 

By the Greenock and Belfast route, letters despatched from Glasgow at 6 p.m., reach Dublin 
at 3-30 p.m. the following day; and letters despatched from Dublin at 9-45 a.m., reach 
Glasgow about 7 a.m. the following morning. 

The American mails are made up at Liverpool, and are despatched sometimes by 
British, and sometimes by United States' packets. The British packets leave Liverpool every 
Saturday in April, May, June, July, August, September, October, and November, and every 
alternate Saturday in December, January, February, and March. They proceed alternately 
to New York direct, and to Boston, vid Halifax. The United States’ packets leave Liverpool 
once a fortnight, and invariably proceed direct to New York. The time of despatch depends 
upon the state of the tide, the hour varying from about 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

On the night previous to the despatch of a packet from Liverpool, bags for the United 
States and for the several North American Colonies are made up in London, containino 
the letters posted or arriving in London during that day; but all letters posted at an earlie? 
period are sent day by day to Liverpool, to be included in the mails made up at that port! 

An United States’ mail packet is also despatched on the 20th of each month from South- 
ampton, after the arrival of the day mail from London, that is, about 3 p.m. This packet 
invariably proceeds to New York direct. 

12. The mails for this country made up in the United States and in the British North 

American Colonies, are separated into two divisions, the letters addressed to London being sent 
in one bag, and the letters addressed to all other parts of the United Kingdom bciinr sen t in 
another bag, which is directed to and opened at Liverpool. ° 

The letters for Liverpool itself are delivered by the first delivery which takes place after the 
sorting ot the letters has been effected, and the bags for London, as well as the letters for the 
rest ot the United Kingdom, are despatched by the first ordinary mail train, whether on week 
aays orbundays. They are in no case sent off from Liverpool by express. 

13. The mails from the West Indies, the East Indies, and the Peninsula, are landed at 
Southampton, but as the force at the Post-Office of that port is not sufficient to dispose of such 
heavy mails, they are always sent unopened to London. If by the employment of an ordinary 
rain (not a mail train) an arrival at the General Post-Office before 5 p.m. can be effected the 
postmaster of Southampton is authorized to despatch the mails from the West Indies or the 
l.ast Indies to London by such train ; and further, in the case of a mail from the West Indies 
he may employ a special train, if by so doing the mails can reach the General Post-Office bv 

but ot berwise they remain at Southampton for the first mail train, 
ordinar ^or maiHrain 6 Penmsula are des P atc hed from Southampton to London by the first 

”5 °PW d it Falmouth, and the letters are always sent 

toward by the ordinary mail trains, but the letters are very few. 3 

forwtwWl h v a , lr f d T y T beei ? c Stated ab ° ve ’ in re P ] y t0 question No. 11, that mails are 

DaXis b 1 N T° rk i by Uni v ted ® tates mail P ackets ’ 33 well as by the British (or Cunard’s) 

packets, but no mail packets other than Cunard’s call at Halifax. ' 

nmv^X 0 ^ 1 ^ 16 ^ 8 ^ 0 ? f ° r the United States for the British North American 
I o vmces, are directed, by private ship," and such .letters are forwarded by the first ship not 
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a mail packet, sailing after their being posted. The periods of the sailing of such private Replies to Queries. 
ships are quite uncertain. (No. 8.) 

16. The rate of speed at which the mails are conveyed by railway in Great Britain and PostOffice 
Ireland differs on almost every line, varying from about 20 to 35 miles an hour. 

17. It has always been looked upon as a matter of importance to effect as rapid a commu- 
nication as possible by post between London and Dublin, and the utmost acceleration that can 
he afforded without incurring the expense of' a special train has been carried out. It is not 
anticipated that any further acceleration can be obtained, unless it be by an improvement in 
the packet service between Holyhead and Kingstown, the average passages by the contract 
packets having been somewhat longer than during the period that the service was performed 
by Admiralty vessels. 

18. The only other mails, besides the Dublin mail, for the acceleration of which particular 
efforts have been made, are those between Glasgow and Liverpool, and between London and 
Dover, for the improvement of which, special mail trains at a high rate of speed have been 
established. 

19. There are no measures in contemplation at the Post-Office for the acceleration of the 
mail communication with the ports of the south and west of Ireland. The completion of the 
railway from Mullingar to Galway, in the course of about 12 months, will, however, have the 
effect of accelerating the communication with that particular port. 

20. A return has been ordered to be kept of the amount of correspondence sent to, or 
received from. North America for a fortnight. 

21. There are no other points, relative to which the Post-Office can furnish information, 
which appear likely to be useful in the present inquiry. 

General Post Office, November 27, 1850. (Signed) W. L. Maberly. 



Return prepared in reply to No. 20 of the above Queries. 

My Lord, General Post Office, December 13, 1850. 

I have now the honour to transmit to your Lordship, for the information of the Trans- 
atlantic Packet Station Commissioners, in reply to Query No. 20, referred by the Commission- 
ers to this Department, the enclosed return, showing the number of letters despatched by 
packet, from Liverpool to the United States and British North America, and also the number 
of letters received at Liverpool by packet from those places, during the fortnight ended the 
8di instant, distinguishing the letters posted in Liverpool, and those received from Ireland, 
from the North, and from London and other parts of England, as well as those received for 
Liverpool delivery, and for Ireland, the North, and London and other parts of England. 

It is necessary for me to observe, however, that in the statement of letters received, the con- 
tents of one complete mail, and of the London portion only of a second mail, are included. 
This circumstance is owing to the arrival in London of an American mail on the first day of 
the enclosed account being taken, while the Liverpool portion had been disposed of previous 
to the commencement of the account at the Liverpool Post Office ; and it is unfortunate that, 
owing to the late arrival of the last packet from America, which reached Liverpool after the 
time fixed for closing the account, the discrepancy could not be remedied by the insertion of the 
Liverpool portion of that mail. 

The present return being thus incomplete, I propose to order another account to be pre- 
pared for the information of the Commissioners. 

I have, &c., 

Lord Hobart, W. L. Maberly. 

Board of Trade. 



Number of Letters despatched by Packet from Liverpool to the United States and 
British North America, during the fortnight ended the 8th December, 1850. 



1. Letters posted in Liverpool .... . . , 8,695 

2. Letters from Ireland . . . . . . . . 28,018 

3. Letters from the North 7,024 

4. Letters from London, and other parts of England . . 32,772 



Total 76,509 

Number of Letters received at Liverpool, by Packet, from the United States and 
British North America, during the fortnight ended the 8th December, 1S50. 



1 . Letters for Liverpool delivery ...... 3,033 

2. Letters for Ireland 12,399 

3. Letters for the N orth ..... . 2,641 

4. Letters for London, and other parts of England . . . 29,451 



Total* 47,524 



* In consequence of the late arrival of the “ Cambria,’' the account taken at Liverpool only comprises one 
mail instead of two, which, in due course, should have arrived in the fortnight. The account taken in 
London includes two mails, as a packet arrived at Liverpool on the dny previous to the commencement of the 
account, and, consequently, the London portion of the mail bvought by such packet came into the account, 
while the Liverpool portion was excluded. 

N 
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My Lord, General Post Office, January 28, 1851. 

With reference to my letter of the 13th ultimo, I have the honour to enclose, for the 
information of the Transatlantic Packet Station Commissioners, a return of the number of 
letters received at Liverpool by two separate packets from America, distinguishing the 
proportion of letters for Liverpool delivery, for Ireland, for Scotland, and for London and 
other parts of England, in accordance with the direction contained in Query No. 20, forwarded 
to this Office in your Lordship’s letter of the 22ud November last. 

I beg leave to inform your Lordship that a return, giving similar particulars with respect to 
the number of letters comprised in an outward mail, will be sent to you in a few days. 

I have, &c.. 

Lord Hobart , Sfc., Sfc., W. L. Maberly. 

Board of Trade. 

Number of Letters received at Liverpool by Packet from the United States and 
British North America, by two separate Mails, received respectively on the 21st and 
28th December, 1850. 

Mail of Dec. 21. Mail of Dec. 28. 

1. Letters for Liverpool delivery 

2. Letters for Ireland .... 

3. Letters for the North . 

4. Letters for London and other parts of England 

Totals . . 28,857 34,382 



My Lord, General Post Office, February 5, 1851. 

I have now the honour to enclose, for the information of the Transatlantic Packet 
Station Commissioners, a return of the number of letters despatched from Liverpool to 
America, by the mail packet, made out in a manner corresponding to the return of the 
number of letters received from America, which I forwarded to your Lordship on the 28th 
ultimo. 

I have, &c., 

Lord Hobart, Src., Sfc., W. L. Maberly. 

Board of Trade. 



. 2,336 2,493 

. 7,289 11,902 

1,637 2,721 

. 17,595 17,266 



Post Office. 

Number of Letters despatched from Liverpool by Packet for the United States 
and British North America, by the Mail of the 1st February, 1851. 



1. Letters posted at Liverpool . . . . . .5,143 

2. Letters received from Ireland ..... 27,861 

3. Letters received by the North Mails. .... 5,399 

4. Letters received from London and other parts of England . 28,444 

Total .... 66,847 



REPLIES TO QUERIES. (No. 9.) 

My Lord, Custom House, London, December 1 7, 1850. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship’s letter of the 
29th ultimo, signifying the request of the Transatlantic Packet Station Commissioners to 
be furnished with certain information, as therein detailed, upon the subject of the lines 
of packets or other steamers already established or now in contemplation, running 
between the ports of Glasgow. (Greenock, &c.), Liverpool, Southampton, and London and 
North America, or which touch at those ports on their way to the last-mentioned country, 
with any particulars relating thereto which could be obtained. 

And I am desired by the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Customs to acquaint you, 
for the information of the Transatlantic Packet Station Commissioners, that in reply to 
the inquiries which have been instituted at the ports before mentioned, it is stated that 
there are not at present any steamers established between North America and the ports of 
London, Greenock, or Port Glasgow, or which touch at those ports on their way to or 
from North America ; nor, so far as the officers of this department are enabled to learn, is 
it proposed to establish any such vessels. 

This Board, however, is informed, that at Glasgow a screw steamer of about 1,850 tons, 
builder’s measurement over all, is being constructed for a joint stock company, to he 
employed on private account between that port and New York, to carry ship letters but 
not to be employed as a mail-packet, or to be subject to the arrangements of the British 
or foreign Governments, or to receive contributions from them ; that the vessel will sail 
monthly from Glasgow and New York ; that the rate of charge will probably be, for 
First-class passengers ... 20 guineas. 

Second class ditto ... 12 ditto. 

And that it is not intended to carry steerage passengers. The rate of charge for freight 
to be 31. 10s. per ton measurement. 
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K I am al tie same time desired to forward herewith copies of the replies which have been Ini ro ten... 

received from the officers of this revenue at the ports of Liverpool and Southampton with ■ ■) 

respect to the dimensions and other particulars connected with the vessels running between 
those ports and North America. 

I have, &c., 

The Lord Hohart, W. Micuu. Secretary. 

&C. Sfc. 



REPLIES TO QUERIES. (No. 10.) 

Captain Bedford. 

My Lord, Galway, December 12, 1850. 

I have the honour to transmit, for the information of the Transatlantic Packet Station 
Commissioners, my answers to the various Queries proposed in your Lordship’s communication 
of the 6th instant. . . ., 

I have endeavoured to be as explicit as possible on the various subjects m question; but it, 
in my anxiety to do so, I may seem to have encroached beyond my bounds, or to have drawn 
erroneous deductions of the merits of some of the ports from the mere examination of the charts 
of those places, and not from personal experience, I can only say that my desire to afford such 
information and suggestions as I thought might assist the Commissioners in their important 
investigations, has led me into this error. 

I have, &c.. 

The Right Han. Lord Hobart , Geo. Augustus Bedford, 

g. c a. C ' Commander and Admiralty Surveyor. 



Replies to Queries. 
(No. 10.) 

Capt. Bedford, R.N. 



1. The vessels belonging to the Port of Galway, in 1849, amounted to 21, whose aggregate 

tonnage was 4,251. The home trade is usually carried on in schooners of about 130 tons, 
whose” draught of water, when loaded, is about 134 feet. The larger vessels, which are from 
200 to 500 Tons, are employed in conveying emigrants to America, and return with cargoes of 
grain or timber. ... , 

2. In 1847, during the famine, and when the provision trade was at a maximum, 14 J 
foreign vessels arrived with cargoes ; the largest of them were ships of about 500 tons, drawing 
174 feet water when loaded. These were lightened, in the roads, to 144 or 15 feet, the maxi- 
mum draught which the pilots consider it prudent to take into the docks. A ship has gone 
into the dock drawing upwards of 16 feet, but it was at the height of a good spring tide. 

3. From information obtained from the resident Marine Insurance agent, and the ship- 
owners, I learn that the rate of insurance between Galway and Liverpool for good vessels, 
classed A 1, is about 10.?. 6 d. per cent, in the summer, and from 30 s. to 60?. per cent, in the 
winter. The rates generally paid on vessels between this port and New York are — 

In the summer months, 20s. to 35s. per cent. ; in the winter months, 55 s. to 63s. 

The vessels leaving the port are not of the same class or character as those leaving the port 
of Liverpool. They are generally built in America, and some of them are not classed. To 
these circumstances, combined with the very vague knowledge which exists respecting the coast, 
and the deficiency of lights, the high rates of premium are probably due; and it is but reason- 
able to suppose that if these objections were removed, the rates would be lower from Galway 
than from other ports. 

I am unable to assign any other cause for the difference between the summer and winter 
rates, than the increase of risk which naturally attaches to all voyages made during the 
winter in this part of the world. 

4. I have stated in Answer 4 (second series) that I consider the facilities for approaching 
the Port of Galway to be as great as any with which I am acquainted ; and that it was not 
customary to employ a pilot, except in going from the roads to the docks, which is a com- 
pulsory port regulation, for the purpose of maintaining the two pilots belonging to the harbour 
establishment. ° In the first place, the trade of the port would not support a system of cruising 
outside the bay for the purpose of piloting vessels in ; and, secondly, (which bears more 
directly on this question) it must be almost evident to a practised navigator who should 
examine the charts and sailing directions, imperfect as they are, that a pilot is unnecessary. 
But with the Admiralty surveys to guide him, no sailor, accustomed to use charts, need hesi- 
tate to run with confidence, whenever it would be prudent to do so, for any port. In asserting 
this, I would wish to be understood as assuming the Arran Islands to be lighted according to 
the improvements about to be undertaken, and not as in their present state, of which I shall 
speak hereafter. 

It seems almost superfluous to remark that, in order to justify any navigator m making the 
land, he must have a tolerably correct knowledge of his position. To attempt to run for a 
harbour on a lee shore, with a reckoning unconnected by astronomical observations for one or 
more days, I should pronounce to be reckless: nor even with an undoubted position, would it 
be justifiable to ran in thick weather when the land could not be seen at a sufficient distance 
to enable a ship to recover herself from the danger into which she may have fallen. And if 
this be true with one well acquainted with the locality, to whom the glimpse of a point, or 
other known feature, would inspire confidence, how much more reckless would it be in a 
stranger 1 In such weather pilots could neither see or be seen, and consequently would be 
useless. The observations apply to all navigations, but with far greater force to harbours with 
narrow entrances and intricate channels. And comparing the several ports under consider- 
ation, where is the one whose natural facilities equal Galway, or in which there is a less 
demand for artificial works to render it both a magnificent harbour and an eligible port for 
transatlantic communication ? N 2 
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Replies to Queries. Although I have not a personal knowledge of some of the ports of which I presume to 
(No. 10 .) speak, yet I have surveys of t hem which I have carefully scrutinized ; and with the confidence' 

Cape Bedford R N derived from many years’ experience in coast navigation, which has made me familiar with its- 
’ ' ’ dangers, I do not hesitate, as a sailor, to give my preference for Galway. I have already 
treated of Valentia: and now that I have the Admiralty survey of Be rehaven before me, I 
think 1 have said more in its favour than it deserves. As a harbour of refuge it has serious 
defects. Its western entrance may be classed with Valentia; and there must be considerable 
risk in suddenly hauling up to enter the haven on its eastern side, with a strong gale blowing 
into the bay. And when the gale has subsided, leaving a heavy swell from W.S.W. rolling 
in, and probably a light wind blowing, no sailing vessel could attempt to leave the port without 
incurring risk of danger. Nor does it seem to be a harbour for which a ship could prudently 
run in the state of the wind and sea above assumed should she be partly dismasted, or damaged- 
in sails or machinery, so that she could not command her steerage in the entrances. It is not, 
therefore, what a harbour of refuge ought to be, that is, easily accessible during the storms- 
which make a refuge necessary : but the sailor will at once see the hazard of hauling up across. 
aW.S.W. gale and heavy sea, so as to pass between Bere Island and Roancarrig; and in 
attempting to tack (which he would be required to do) he might miss stays and go on shore. 
And independent of the port it has been asserted by eminent engineers, that the cost of a rail- 
road to connect Berehaven with any of the lines now in operation, could not fall far short of a 
million sterling, one quarter of which expended on marine works in Galway harbour would 
convert it into a magnificent port. 

Similar objections are attached to Crookhaven ; and, if we examine Cork, it must be evident 
that where so many buoys are required for day navigation, several lights would be necessary 
to guide a ship in a dark night through its curving channel. 

And, lastly, to compare the spacious inlet of Galway with Liverpool, the second commercial 
port in Great Britain, with its six lighthouses, their light-vessels, and forty-four buoys and 
beacons, to render navigable its very intricate channels, which are only accessible at certain 
times of tide, we might well be astonished at its present exalted position, if we were but 
ignorant of the fact that, bad as it is, it is perhaps as good as any of the natural harbours to 
be found along the western coasts of England and Wales, Milford Haven excepted: and its 
proud pre-eminence is a monument of the indomitable energy, skill, and perseverance of the 
Saxon, whose commercial spirit will find an outlet through every difficulty. Liverpool is a 
bar harbour — its channels are continually undergoing changes — old ones are filling up while 
new ones are opening out, so that pilots are essentially uecessary ; and they and the port 
surveyor must be ever on the watch to mark these changes, and to maintain "the light-ships, 
buoys, and beacons, in their positions, on the stability of which depends the navigation of the 
port. 

I lately extracted from a newspaper the following paragraph : — 

“Liverpool, November 24, 1850. — The British and North American royal mail steam- 
ship, ‘ Canada,’ Capt. Harrison, which arrived off the north-west light-ship at 7-30 this 
morning, arrived in the Mersey at 11-30 a m.” 

Now, it is just one hour’s steaming, or about 12 miles from the north-west light-ship to- 
Liverpool, so that there was a detention of three hours in reaching the port, consequent on the 
state of the tide, which, at the time of her arrival at the light-ship, was within about half-an- 
hour of low water. Had she, therefore, reached the channel entrance an hour or two earlier 
the delay would have been so much the greater. Besides which, I suppose, she had pre- 
viously hove-fo for a pilot, an operation which, in a gale of wind and heavy sea, must, I imagine 
consume some appreciable time. " 1 

To the difficulties and delays in reaching the port of Liverpool, must, be added the risk of 
the coast and channel navigation between it and Ireland, a distance of more than 300 miles 
or about one-eighth of the transatlantic voyage. Arriving off Cape Clear, in thick mistv 
weather, unable, perhaps, to verily your position by a sight of the land or coast-lights, the con- 
tinuance of the voyage must be attended with considerable anxiety and risk ; a fact which has 
been so recently exemplified in the running on shore of the “ America” transatlantic packet 
ship on the coast of Cork. The deviation of a point of the compass to the eastward of the 
proper course from Cape Clear to the narrows of the channel between Point Carnsore and the 
“ Smalls," would carry a ship towards the latter danger, or on the Welsh coast, a contingency 
by no means improbable in a run of 180 miles through varying currents. Wrecks sometimes 
occur under most extraordinary and unaccountable circumstances; as, for instance, the “ Great 
Britain,” in Dundrum Bay: and whatever may have been the cause of this untoward event, it 
is highly improbable that a similar accident could result to a ship leaving a port on the western 
coast of Ireland, having no intervening dangers except such as are common to ocean 
navigation. 

All these circumstances considered, it seems conclusive that the shortest sea voyage carries 
the least risk. J ° 

O. In the latitude of Galway Bay, the line delineating the 100 fathoms edge, swells out to a 
distance of 60 miles to the westward of the Arran Islands, while it approaches to within 20 
mdes of the Skelligs, off ihe south-west point of Ireland. This has been determined by 
Laptain Vidal, R.N. My soundings have only extended 15 miles due west of the extremity 
?i! Isles ’, wh 1 ere the de P th s vary from 50 to 60 fathoms. The intervening space to 

me IUU fathoms edge has not yet been explored ; but it is probable that, the soundings decrease 
very gradually over this expanded area, while the changes become more rapid both on the 
north and south. The lead will, therefore, forewarn much sooner in the course between 
America and Galway, than it will between the former and south-western coast of Ireland. The 
bottom (so far as my survey will permit me to speak) is entirely a muddy sand in approaching 
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tha Arran Islands from America, while in the parallels of Mai Bay, and towards Slyne Head, 
it, becomes of a varied character, so that a careful- attention to the rate of decrease in the, 
soundings, combined with the character of the bottom, would materially assist in approximating 
t.he position of a vessel. 

6. Gregory and Foul Sounds, which separate the Arrau Islands from each other, are one 
mile in width between the five-fathom edges, and have a depth of 15 and 20 fathoms through- 
out. In the south sound, between Inisheer and the Clare coast, the Finis rock lies half-a-mile 
from the former, leaving a perfectly clear channel 3£ miles wide. The Clare coast is steep-to 
all the way from Hags-head to Black-head, to within a third of a mile from the shore. ■ The 
nor.th sound is equally wide; but the ground being uneven the sea breaks, in bad weather, 
over some shoals of seven and eight fathoms, which extend two miles from Arranmore. There 
is, however, in its most contracted part a channel two miles wide where the depth exceeds 20 
fathoms. If ships should run into danger in passing through either of the sounds, the fault 
would be that of the navigator, and not in the natural difficulties. 

7. The only dangers to be apprehended in approaching the anchorage of Galway, occur 
about two miles below Mutton Island. These are the Black Rock on the north side, and the 
Margaritta on the south. On the former there is a beacon, and on the latter a buoy, to mark 
the rock on which there are but 1 1 feet at low water of spring tides, with a shoal of 18 and 20 
feet, extending half-a-mile to the westward of it. The narrowest part of the channel, in which 
the depth exceeds five fathoms, is here nearly six-tenths of a mile in width, and leads in a direct 
line to the anchorage. In hazy weather, such as to obscure the beacons, or Mutton Island 
light, there would naturally be a danger of running on them. But this would be obviated by 
a small light on the Black Rock, or by a light-vessel moored near it. This should have been 
done long since. When Mutton Island light can be seen there cannot be any difficulty in 
keeping in a channel, more than half-a-mile wide, by the bearing of that light. A reference 
to the Admiralty chart of Galway Bay, which shows all the features within°Black-head, will 
clearly illustrate my statements. 1 should consider a man unfit to navigate his ship who 
(though he be a stranger) could not bring his vessel to au anchorage in Galway Roads, with- 
out any other guide but a correct, chart and sailing directions. 

8. I he present light on Arranmore is undoubtedly misplaced in every wav. Its great 
altitude ol 446 feet renders it liable to be obscured by fog or haze, when the lower parts of the 
land may be distinctly visible. Its position also seems to have no reference to Galway Bay, it 
being six miles J'rom the north-west, and more than eight miles from the south-east extremity of 
the isiand, and is therefore a very imperfect guide to ships making for either sound. A bearing 
of the light will certainly indicate your proximity to either end of the range, and from the mural 
character of the Atlantic face of these islands, it must be very thick to prevent a ship from 
seeing the souuds. Nevertheless it is unquestionably a glaring defect, which I am happy to 
say is about to be remedied by the substitution of a light at each extremity, and the sooner 
thu is executed the better for navigation. The natural capabilities of the harbours on the 
western coast of Ireland are undoubted, but the artificial works are deplorably deficient. 
Between Galway and Westport Bays not a single light is placed to guide the distressed vessel’ 
or the numerous fishing-boats, into the many harbours that indent the coast of Connemara. 

When, therefore, the lights shall have been exhibited at the extremities of the Arran Islands, 
and I should hope also on Straw Island (as recommended bv me to the Dublin Ballast Board), 
together with the proposed light at the Black Rock, mentioned in Answer 7, everv facility 
will be afforded for reaching Galway harbour. * J 

9. It will be seen by the chart of Galway harbour that 4 or 5 feet may be carried over the 
bar at the mouth of the Corrib at low-water spring tides. Indeed, the soundings were reduced 
nearly a foot below the average level of low water. Passing this bar you enter the channel 
scoured out by the river, in which the depth increases to 12 and 13 feet, leadino- up within a 
very short distance of the docks. _ I am therefore of opinion, that a steamer of 20 or 30 horse 
power, 50 tons burthen, and drawing or 4 feet water, would at all times of tide and weather' 
(except in those fierce gales which occur two or three times in a year, and in which all business 
on the water, wherever it may be, necessarily ceases), convey the passengers and mails to and 
from the packet, within a very short distance (say 100 yards) of the dock steps, which landing 
is less than one-third of a mile from the railway terminus, to which a road leads. At neap- 
tide low water such a steamer would go alongside the dock wall, and, when unable to do so, 
the lauding could be readily effected in an appropriate boat. It may therefore be conceded, 
that a communication with the shore could always be insured, except in the extraordinary 
gales already noticed. Distinguishing lights, the one on Nimmo pier, the other at the entrance 
of the canal (both of which will be necessary independent of this use) would be a guide over 
the deepest part ol the bar, and I have no -doubt that the application of ihe dredge would 
increase this depth by two or three feet. 

10. Supposing the packet to arrive just after the time at which the proposed auxiliary 
steamer could go alongside the dock wharf (which would be at the last quarter ebb of a sprino- 
tide), then the delay would be three hours. This is about the maximum. But with the use 
ol the boat already mentioned there would be no delay whatever. 

11. I he distance which boats would have to sail or pull from the packet in the roads, to 
the landing at the docks, is three quarters of a mile. 

12. One mile and two-thirds by the road. 

13- The heavy gales, such as might prevent communication with the shore by means of an 
auxiliary steamer, are such as I have alluded to (in Answer 9) as occurring two or three times 
m a year; but I cannot speak precisely. These gales comprise all the exceptions or impedi- 
ments I have in several places quoted. 

14. In my previous statements I have endeavoured to show the various ways by which at 
unbroken communication might be maintained, if not by the packet, at least by the auxiliary 
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Replies to Queries, steamer, with the shore. I have no hesitation, however, in giving an opinion that the mere 
(No. 10 .) communication could be effected in the way I have proposed (9) without the aid of any other 
Cant Ttedfard. R N pier or quay than what the port at present affords. But there cannot be a doubt than if 
. oeajor , . . ^ &lway were ma( i e a packet station, a dock, capable of receiving the steamers employed, 
would be indispensable ; and that it would also be very desirable that a pier, such as I have 
proposed in my last Report, be constructed to enable these vessels themselves to debark or 
receive their passengers, mails, and goods. 

I have, &c., 

.fa Geo. Augustus Bedford, 

Transatlantic Packet Station Commissioners. Commander and Surveyor. 
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REPLIES TO QUERIES. (No. 11.) 

The Post Office. 

1. If Cunard’s line of mail packets were ordered to call at Holyhead for the North 
American mail, the London portion of the mail would be despatched from the General Post 
Office at 8 p.m., and would arrive at Holyhead at 5-49 a.m. on the following morning. 

If all the cross-road correspondence continued to be made up at Liverpool, as at present, 
and no sorting or making-up had to be performed at Holyhead, one hour would probably be 
sufficient for conveying the bags from the railway station direct to the pier, independent of 
the time necessary for putting them on board the steam packet. But if all the cross-road 
correspondence had to be sorted and made up at Holyhead, as it is now sorted and made up 
at Liverpool, a large force would be required for that duty, and at least four hours must, be 
allowed between the arrival of the mail train from London, and the despatch of the American 
packet. 

2. A statement is annexed, showing the force now employed in the Packet and Ship Letter 
Office at Liverpool, and also the expense incurred in maintaining such force. 

The necessity for a large portion of this force is no doubt consequent, on the steam packets 
landing and embarking the American mails at Liverpool ; but the services rendered are not 
confined to the British or Cunard line of packets, but apply also to the United States’ mail 
packets, called “ Collins’s line.” 

In addition to the regular force of the Packet Office, the services of three or four stampers, 
and at least two clerks, from the Inland Office, are given to the Packet Office during the 
mornings on which the packets are despatched. 

The cost of conveying the London portion of the American mails between the railway and 
the Post Office at Liverpool is included in the contract for the daily mail-cart conveyance of 
the whole of the mails between those two points. The outward mails are conveyed from the 
Post Office to the pier at an expense of about 25/. a-year ; and from the pier to the packet 
they are conveyed in a small steamer belonging to the contractors, and at their expense. The 
mails arriving by the homeward packet are conveyed from the packet to the Post Office by 
the contractors, and also at their expense. 

3. It is apprehended that little reduction in the establishment, either of the Packet and 
Ship Letter Office or of the Inland Office, at Liverpool, could be effected, in consequence of 
the Cunard steam packets being ordered to call at Holyhead to embark and land their mails, 
so long as the United States' line of packets continue to come to Liverpool, as the present force 
would still be requisite to check, stamp, and forward the correspondence brought and despatched 
by those vessels. 

4. If the American mails were merely landed at Holyhead and embarked at that port, but 
were made up in London and Liverpool as at present, the accommodation required would be 
simply a room of not less than nine or ten yards square, with a force of one or two clerks and 
three or four porters, to open and make up the portmanteaus, to sort, examine, and re-label 
the bags, so as to have that duty accomplished, as regards the outward mails, within an hour. 
But if the bags are to be made up at Holyhead for the outward packet, and the mails to be 
opened, checked, stamped, and charged at Holyhead on the arrival of a packet, in the same 
space of time that is now occupied, it is estimated that the following establishment would be 
required, viz. : — 

Packet Office. 



Chief clerk 


. £ 170- 


a-year. 


Second ditto 


115 


„ 


Five ditto at £70 . 


350 


„ 


Five stampers at 70 . 


350 


„ 


One extra ditto at 52 . 


52 


,, 


Additional pay for extra attendance about 100 






£1,137 




Inland Offi 


e. 




One senior clerk . 


. £100 


a-year 


Two clerks at £90 


180 


„ 


Two ditto at 80 


160 




Three ditto at 70 


210 


„ 


Four ditto at 60 


240 


„ 


Five newspaper sorters at 15s. a 


week each 195 





£1,085 „ 
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In addition to these allowances it would of course be necessary to increase the salary of the 
postmaster of Holyhead, who at present receives 70?. a-year only, but whose duty and respon- 
sibility would be so much augmented. An office must also be provided at the expense of the 
department. 

5. In the event of the American mail packet arriving at Holyhead in the evening after the 
departure for London of the last train (which departure takes place at 7 p.m.), the mails 
would have to remain at Holyhead until the despatch of the up day-mail train at 2 a.m. the 
next morning. 

6. At present the Post Offices in the United States and in British America make up the 
mails for England in two divisions,— one containing the letters for London, and the other 
containing the correspondence for all other parts of the United Kingdom. It is presumed that 
this arrangement would be continued if the mails were landed and embarked at Holyhead, and, 
in such case, the bags for London would be sent forward without being opened at Holyhead. 

7. The duties now performed in the Packet Office, Liverpool, occupy generally about six 
horn's on the arrival of a packet ; and if a similar force were employed at Holyhead, a like 
period of time would be required for sorting and despatching the letters. 

8. If Galway were established as a Transatlantic Packet Station, ihe mails to and from that 
port would be forwarded by the Chester and Holyhead Railway. They would leave London 
at 8 p.m., and would reach Holyhead at 6' 49 a.m. the next morning. About 15 minutes 
would be occupied in placing the mails on board the Kingstown packet at Holyhead. No 
additional expense whatever would be incurred in the conveyance of the bags across the Irish 
Channel from Holyhead t.o Kingstown. The packet would reach Kingstown about 11 a.m., 
and about half or three-fourths of an hour would elapse before the bags reached the Dublin 
Office. They would remain in Dublin until 7 p.m. the same evening, at which hour the 
general despatch of all the night mails from Dublin to the interior of Ireland takes place. It 
occupies 10 minutes to convey the bags from the Dublin Post Office to the terminus of the 
Midland Great Western Railway, along which line the Galway mails are conveyed as far as 
Mullingar. 

9. Supposing the railway from Dublin to Galway were finished and employed by the Post 
Office, the mails leaving Dublin at 7 p.m. would reach the Post Office, Galway, at about 
2 a.m. the following morning, assuming the same speed as is maintained over the portion of 
the line now used. It is impossible to say what the charge would be for their conveyance from 
Dublin to Galway, and vice versa, inasmuch as the rate of payment for this service would have 
to be referred to arbitration, in accordance with the provisions of the Act of Parliament. The 
payment made at present for conveying the mails over the portion of the line now used between 
Dublin and Mullingar is at the rate of 13?. 10s. a day. 

10. A force equal to that set down in answer to Query No. 4, as requisite for Holyhead, must 
be employed at. Galway, if the Cunard packets landed and embarked their mails at that port, 
and the additional expense would be nearly similar in amount. 

11. With the force proposed to be employed, about the'same time would be required at 
Galway as at Holyhead to prepare the mails for embarkation. 

12. If tiie packet from North America arrived at Galway in the evening after the last 
train had left for Dublin, the mails would, according to present regulations, be detained at 
Galway until the mail train of the following evening, as there is at present but one mail a day 
between Dublin and Galway. 

13. There are only two mails a day from Dublin to London, one leaving the Post Office, 
Dublin at 12' 30 p.m., and the other at 7 p.m. If the North American mails arrived too 
late for either of these despatches, they would have to be detained for the following despatch. 
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Post Office. 



Statement referred to in Answer No. 2. 



— 




Shipping 

Information. 


Extra 

Attendance. 


Fees from 
Captains. 


For Attending 
Floating 

Receiving 

House. 


Total. 






£. 


£. s. d. 


£. 


s. 


d. 


£. s. d. 


£. s. d. 


£. s. 


d. 


Chief clerk. 


170 


13 6 8 


6 


15 


5 


9 18 10 


5 7 6 


205 8 


5 


2nd clerk . 


115 


6 13 4 


11 


17 


84 


4 19 5 


1 0 0 


139 10 


54 


3rd , , . . . 


70 




10 


16 


3 






80 16 


3 


4lh , , . . . 


70 




12 


1 


104 






82 1 


104 


5th , , . . . 


70 




4 


1 


10 






74 1 


10 


6th , , . . . 


70 




10 


3 


14 






80 3 


14 


7th , , . . . 

1st stamper . 


’70 




8 


14 


3 


3 18 0 


0 5 0 


82’ 17 


3 


2nd , , . 


70 




10 


15 


0 




3 16 6 


84 11 


6 


3rd , , 


70 




10 


8 


0 






80 8 


0 


4th , , 


70 




7 


14 


6 






77 14 


6 


5th ,, . . . 


70 




9 


18 


0 






79 18 


0 


6th , , . . . 


52 




2 


15 


6 






54 15 


6 




967 


20 0 0 


106 


1 


54 


18 16 3 


10 9 0 


1,122 6 


84 
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REPLIES TO QUERIES. (No. 12.) 

Lieutenant E. E. Tumour, R.N. 

1. The “Shearwater” is charged for coals brought off and delivered on board in Galway 
Roads, 24s. per ton, and the coals are originally brought from Glasgow. 

The boilers contain between them 40 tons of water, when loaded. 

2. The “Shearwater” lay in Galway Roads, about one-third of a mile from Mutton 
Island, and two-thirds of a mile from the landing-place off the town, and in 20 feet at low-water 
spring tides. 

3. From the ] 1th of December, 1848, to the 24th of February, 1849. 

„ 2Sth of November, 1S49, „ 30th of December, „ 

„ 30th of J uly, 1850, „ 28th of November, 1850. 

During the first period, had to let go a second anchor and ride with two anchors ahead, 
upon 19 different days, and twice had to get. steam up in readiness to assist the anchors. 

The second period had two anchors a- head twice. 

The third time stationed, had seven times to let go a second anchor. 

4. Not more than six times during the whole time stationed on the coast. 

5. About twenty-six days. 

6. The wind from south by west to west by south. 

7. So many that I cannot state how' often, but I have been three weeks at a time without 
landing, on account of the uncertainty of getting on board quite dry. 

8. Whenever the wind was from south-east to west by north, and blowing fresh. 

9. No ; neither could she land or embark her passengers with comfort. Two-thirds of a 
mile. 

10. At low water, boats cannot reach the steps by at least 60 yards, and the ground outside 
is composed oF mud and large stones. 

Slippery, dirty, and disagreeable ; but this might be remedied by a slip run out and kept 
clear of mud as the tide ebbed. 

At high water the landing is alongside of a wharf with steps. 

11. None at present. 

12. About, half a mile, and cars might be procured from the hotels. 

13. Not less than 60-horse power. 

14. At high-water spring tides, 15 feet. At low water a boat even could not go alongside. 

1 5. Twenty-two miles. 

16. No. 

1 7. This is answered by the foregoing. 

18. Two days each way. The London mail arrives at 7h. 30m. a.m., one day intervening 
and the English mail leaves Galway at 4h. 30m. p,m. 



terms TO Queries. REPLIES TO QUERIES. (No. 13.) 

(No. 13.) 

1. In the Clyde, Greenock, and Port Glasgow. 

Ctward and Co. 2. Engines and boilers made and put on board at Glasgow. 

3. The repairs all executed at Liverpool; but for anything extraordinary, such as new 
boilers, the vessels go to the Clyde to have them put in by the makers of the engines. 

4. Without adequate docks for the reception of ocean steamers, ship-building establish- 
ment, and engine and boiler factories, a transatlantic service could not be carried on with any 
degree of efficiency, being in fact as necessary for the healthy and vigorous existence of such a 
service as food, raiment, and occasional medical aid are to human existence. 

5. They would require to be on a very considerable scale indeed to answer the purpose even 
temporarily, for it is a delusion to suppose that more engine factories in Ireland, of any mao-ni- 
tude, would meet the requirements, or offer facilities for a transatlantic service equal to what 
are available in a port such as Liverpool, with its graving docks, engineering establishments, 
brass-foundries, workers in copper, forges, &c., and its proximity to Birmingham, and the 
iron districts. 

6. Every facility as to docks, foundries, &c., and means of repairs exist at Boston and 
New York. At Halifax the wharf accommodation is excellent, but there are no graving 
docks. It is only in case of accident and consequent unavoidable repairs that anything is ever 
done out of England, .and no matter what may have been the necessity of the case, as a . matter 
of policy the engine repairs abroad have always been limited to what the engineers attached 
to the. ships could themselves overtake, so that during the whole period of years the service has 
been in existence, no engineers but those attached to the ships have been allowed on board 
whilst repairs were going on within a foreign port. 

7. The price of coal for ocean- steamers sailing from Liverpool depends on the description 
which circumstances render it desirable to use; for instauce, when cargo can be had in quan- 
tity, Welsh coal (from Newport and Cardiff) is an object from its density and durability; but, 
in the absence of a sufficiency of cargo, the Lancashire coal, though occupying more space, 
answers the puipose of steaming quite as well. Cardiff and Newport coal is uncertain of 
arrival, being brought by coasting- vessels, and costs alongside at Liverpool, according to the 
season of the year, from 15s. to 185. per ton. Of Lancashire coal the supply is always 
unlimited, and easily obtainable, and costs alongside from 10s. to 11s. per ton. 



teruEs to Queries. 
(No. 12.) 

Lieutenant E. E. 
Tumour, R.N. 
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REPLIES TO QUERIES. (No. 14.) Kwiitsto Queues. 

J. W. N. Halsted, Esq. Lloyd's. 

Mr Lord, Lloyd's, December 20, 1850. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship’s letter of the 14th 
instant, requesting, by direction of the Transatlantic Packet Station Commissioners, that the 
Committee of Lloyd’s will favour the Commissioners with information relative to the difference 
of premium on vessels making voyages between Liverpool and the southern and western ports 
of Ireland and North America, and vice versa. 

I am instructed by the Committee to state to your Lordship, in reply, that other circum- 
stances in connexion with the risks in question being generally the same, there would be no 
difference of premium as regards the respective voyages. 



The Right Hon. Lord Hobart, 
Sgc., 8fc., 

Board of Trade. 



I have, &c., 

J. W. N. Halsted, 

Secretary. 



REPLIES TO QUERIES. (No. 15.). 

My Lord, Liverpool, December 20, 1S50. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship’s letter of the 16th 
instant, requiring certain information relative to the Liverpool Docks, which are very 
numerous, and extending over a space of more than three miles of sea wall; I have* there- 
fore, enclosed a general printed statement of all the docks, which will I hope afford all the 
required information, if not I shall be glad to furnish anything further to the utmost of my 
power. 3 

The docks used for steamers of the very largest class are the “ Huskisson” and “ Coburg.” 
The time for opening the gates for ingress or egress of vessels depends' upon the level of 
water inside and outside, which varies from-an hour to an hour and a half before hi°-h water. 

The extreme width, including the paddle boxes, of Messrs. Cunard’s steam-packets is 65 
feet. r 



The Lord Hobart, 

(P- 



I have, &c., 

Thomas Be vis. 

Commander. 



Table of the Liverpool Docks, shomns the Area of Water, Qnav Space, Width of Entrance, and Depth of 
Sill for each Dock; also the Lengths of Graving Docks, &e. 

Sp°“ “ » 7«te ■ 557 S P «. , 



BASINS AND DOCKS. 



Width S<U under 

of Old Duck 

Entrance, i Datum. 



at Hollow 
Quoins 
above Sill. 



Sandon Basin 
Prince’s Basin 
Seacombe Basil 
G.-orge's Basin 
George’s Ferry 
Qu.en’g Basin 
South Ferry Bs 

Total W ater Area and Quay Space of Dry Basins 
• Wet Docks. 

Samlon Duck West Gates 

” ellmgiun Half-tide Docks . . East 

... West 

v\ ellington Dock West 

Bramley-Moore Dock .... North 

xr i , South 

N-lson Dork South 

Stanley Dock West 

Collingwooil Dock West 

Salisbury Dock North 

South 



Clarence Dock . 



Clarence Half-Tide Dock . . 

Graving Dock Basin . 



West , , 

liver Entrance 
North Gates 



Carried forward 



Ft. Ins.Pts. Ft. Ins. Pis.lFt. Ins. Pts. 



Water Area. 


Total 


Quay 

Space. 


Acres., Yards 


Acres. Yds. 


Lineal Yds. 


6 904 






4 1 ,549 






0 1,805 






3 1,852 




455 ! 


0 1,344 




160 


5 I'Jl 






0 2,927 




205 




20 892 




10 100 




867 


3 813 






7 4,120 




820 


9 3,106 






7 4,78G 






7 120 






5 244 




553 


3 2,140 


54 915 


406 


5 3,713 




0 1,400 














3 4,500 




1 556 




224 


0 500 


1 1,056 


67 








65 1,904 
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Table of the Liverpool Docks, showing the Area of Water, Quay Space, Width of Entrance, and Depth of 




Hnskisson Dock ) Lock 80 feet Gates, Sill 6 feet 0 below Old Dock Sill, 
and Graving Dock J Do. 45 do. do. do. 



The extreme length of the River Wall belonging to the Dock Estate is 3 miles 1713 yards. 
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Manchester Dock, Width of Entrance 
Do do. 

lliver Craft Dock, do. 



Corporation Docks. 

Outer Gates, 33 ft. 8 in. ; Coping at Hollow Quoins a 
Inner Gates, 32 ft. 10 in. ; do. do. 

do. 30 ft. ; do. do. 



ibove Sill, 28 ft. in. 

24 ft. 4 in. 
22 ft. 1} in. 



Duke of Bridgewater' s Docks. 

Duke’s Dock, Width of Entrance at Outer Gates, 40 ft. ; Coping at Hollow Quoins above Sill, 30 ft. 
Do. do. Inner Gates, 28 ft. 10 in. 



LEVELS OF THE TIDES OBSERVED AT LIVERPOOL. 



The Level of average High Watermark of Spring-tides in 1816, 1819, 1820, and 1821, is 

Do. do. next do. or Equinoctial Spring-tide 

Do. do. do. do. do. do. • • • ■ . • 

Do. an extraordinary do. do. April, 1821 . . . 

Do. do. do. do. as marked on the 1 

Leasowes Lighthouse *••••• • •. > 

Do. average High Watermark of Neap-tides, in 1816, 1819, 1820, and 1821, is . 

Do. highest do. do. • • 

Do. lowest do. do. . • ■ . • • • • • 

Do. do. Low Watermark of Spring-tides, in 1816, 1819, 1820, and 1821, is 
Do. average do. do. ........... 

Do. highest do. do. 

Do. lowest do. Neap-tides, in 1816, 1819, 1820, and 1821, is . 

Do. average do. do. 

Do. highest do. do. 




REPLIES TO QUERIES. (No. 16.) Replies to Queries. 

(NmlO.) 

Western Packet Station Committee. Western Packet 

Chamber of Commerce, Limerich , Slatim Committee. 

My Lord, December 10, 1850. 

Having received through our representative, Mr. John O’Brien, M.P., your Lordship’s 
letter of the 6th instant., with the queries which accompanied it, we have now the honour to 
transmit the required information in reply to these queries, as also a map and tracing, showing 
the position and details of the ship dock now in progress of construction here. • 

This dock will afford a floatage accommodation of over 7$ acres ; and the tideway from the 
sea to the port, a distance of about 60 miles, is navigable lor ships drawing 25 feet at ordinary 
spring tides, and 21 feet at ordinary neaps. 

This Committee will be happy to afford any additional information your Commission nicy 
require in this matter with reference to the Shannon and Port of Limerick, 

We have, & c.. 



William Randall, 

The Lord Hobart, Secretary, William Carroll, 

Western Packet Station Commission, London. 



| Honorary Secretaries. 



O : 2 
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Repum to^Queries. _ 1. Two tracings herewith forwarded— A. showing the site, &c„ with reference to the 
. ' “ty and 1- i ver 5 and B. a detailed tracing of the dock now in course of construction. The 

Western Packet main wall at the river front is completed, and the dock ready to be closed in, and a lame quan- 
Station Committee, tity of heavy cut stone prepared for the inside work. 

2. Area of floatage within dock 7\ acres, length about 800 feet, and breadth 410 feet. 

3. 18 feet 6 inches, being the height of ordinary neap tides above intended bottom of dock. 

4. The entrance, as at present designed, is 50 feet in width; but the work is still in such’ a 
position as that any alteration in the width or depth can be made before the spring of next year. 

5. At the different periods of the tides, the depths will be as follow ° 



Feet Indies. 

A t ordinary springs 22 6 

At extraordinary springs . . . . 25 0 

At ordinary neaps 18 0 

The river way approaching the harbour and docks affords several feet more depth than tile- 
above. 1 

6. The wharfage around the dock will be 2,420 feet in length, and a varying breadth from 

80 to 140 feet— oue side being parallel, and joined to the western main road°to the citv and 
quays. - 

7. A tidal dock, with single gates. 

8. The works are in active progress under the Government, and expectd to be completed 

in a couple of years. r 



Limerick Committee. The Limerick Committee. 

i. The Admiralty Chart of the Loiver Shannon, by Capt. Wolfe, is the best document 
irom which this information can be derived. It will be seen that there is, in the channel 
entering l'Oynes Harbour, a depth, at low water, of from 23 feet to 55 feet, and therefore 
aftoids ample depth of water lor a steamer drawing 19£ feet to enter at all times of tide and 
in i he night. 

2 A new pier is now being completed, alongside which, a steamer of this draff can lav at 
all times of tide, both day and night. y 

a i i • Feet. 

At high-water springs . . .36 

At low-water springs . . . ‘20 

The dimensions of the pier are as follows : — 

r , Feet. 

Length 350 

Width at pier-head ... 40 

notice CraneS baV0 yet been erected i but any cranes required could be provided at very short 

At both high and low water, passengers may step from the vessel to the pier. 
a\o scale ol charges is yet fixed for this pier: but at Kilrush pier, lower down on the river 
the charge lor the river steamers is 2s. per dav. ’ 

The charge on transatlantic, steamers would, no doubt, be settled by special arrano-ement 
and it is supposed would not exceed Id. per ton on the registered tonnage for each vovaee’ 
BnmTnPw ? “ dm p,™ <» the Lower Shannon, are under the management of The 

Board of Works, who regulate the scale of charges. 

maluoad toLime t rick mail,laDd ' ^ “ W * U be ° seen by the chart > immediately abuts upon the 
[here is no connexion between the island and the mainland, 
by th JposProad 1 ‘ S 24 En o lish miles dista,ice fr °m the railway terminus at Limerick, 

,S one of i the leading Government roads constructed in the south of Ireland bv 
Mr Giifhth. present chairman of the Board of Works, and is one of the finest and most level 

tepair by ,he 

Ihe mail is at present conveyed between Limerick and Foynes, at about 51. per mile ner 
annum and passengers at 2s. 6d. per head; and, no doubt, these rates are less ban will be 
demanded when the railway is completed to Foynes. 

4. The distance by river, from Foynes to Limerick Dock, is 21 English miles, 
ofeamers ply daily between these two places, and perform the distance with the tide in two 
bm It’ » nd 3g T St t ie U , de m two . hours ancl a half - They are old vessels of moderate power : 
eveV less” 6 ' 8 ° f impr0Ved construction would easily perform the trip in one hour and a half, or 

S? can be made at ni * ht i '" d at a11 * very dense 

iogs, wnicli are very rare on the Shannon. 

avema P da hm U ,''r5 - hfi last / ear 5 and one or tw0 d *ys in the year may be considered a full 
in? h lm ? roved steamers and active seamen the Committee see no reason to ap- 
prehend any interruption to 1 he regular traffic from either of these causes, 
and lwS „ VeSSe1 ’, ,° f , mo ? erate construction, drawing about 5 feet or 6 feet of water, 
raivhtVieilir |} P °I ver ’ the most suitable for this service; and a vessel of this draft 

now rnmnlJ , 1 ** ® ,1 § sldu t * lt ‘ “ 3W docks at Limerick at low water, the outer wharf of which is 
non completed, and provided with stone landing-steps, &c. 
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She may lay alongside nt all times of tide. _ Replik to Qurauics. 

This landing place is distant about half a mile from the present temporary railway terminus. (No^_e.) 
but. this terminus is intended to be brought nearer to the town, and might easily be erected Limerick Committee. 
alongside the dock, in a most convenient position for the passenger trade of the city and trans- 
atlantic steamers, as well as for the goods traffic of the docks, besides being in the direction for 
the extension railway to Foynes. 

The charge at Limerick, according to present rates, would be 8s. per trip, and would not be 
more at Foynes. 

6. There is no existing accommodation of this nature; but any extent of site required can be 
easilv obtained close to the pier from the proprietor, Lord Monteagle, who has contributed 
largely to the erection of the pier, and the immediate locality abounds with superior building 
materials. 



Richard Griffiths , Esq. JRickardGriffiths, 

1 . There is ample water for a steamer drawing 19J feet, to enter the harbour at alL 
times. The Admiralty chart furnishes an excellent plan of the harbour, with soundings. 

2. There is a pier, with 456 lineal feet of wharfage ; the designed depth at low-water 
spring tides is 10 feet, but a timber jetty in extension of the pier-head would enable 
steamers drawing' 19J feet of water to go alongside at any time. 

Depth at low water, ‘24 feet. 

Depth at high water, 40 feet. 

There will be a crane erected on the pier, capable of raising five tons. The schedule 
of tolls has not yet been fixed, but it will be very moderate. The pier, &c., are all on the 
mainland. . 

3. About 23 miles statute from the Dublin and Limerick Railway terminus ; one ot 
the best mail-coach roads in Ireland. Present time, 2£ hours. 

4. I possess no data which will enable me to reply to this query. 

There is a steamer plying daily up and down the Lower Shannon, and calling at 
Foynes; but it appears to me, that if Foynes were made a packet station, even though 
there were no railway from thence to Limerick, the road, and not the river, would prove 
the most certain and convenient line of communication. 

5. I possess no data which will enable me to reply to this query. 

6. I am unable to reply to this query. 



REPLIES TO QUERIES. (No. 17.) 

Lieutenant O'Connell (Coast Guard Service ). 

1. Skelligs. Loop Head. 

2. I have had no experience on this head. 

3. I know of no pilot boats in the Shannon fit to keep to sea in a gale of wind but small 
boats, called Curragh’s Board Vessels, in very severe weather, between Loop Head and 
Kilcredane light. 

4. Yes. Vessels have Loop Head light and Kilcredane light until inside the Bar of Beale, 
then Tarbert light is seen distinctly, except in very thick weather ; in fact, I cousider but a 
very slight knowledge of the river necessary to reach Tarbert. During the time (nine years) 
that I was in charge of the coast-guard station at Tarbert, vessels of every description arrived 
at all hours in the worst weather and darkest night ; nor can I bring to my recollection any 
accident having occurred in consequence. 

5. Outside Kileradane I am aware of no safe anchorage ; inside at Carrigaholt there is good 
anchorage ; from thence to Kilrush (about 9 miles) there is a road, but no regular inode of 
conveyance. 

6. From Loop Head to Tarbert, about 30 miles; Tarbert to Foynes, 9 miles; Foynes to 
Limerick, 27 miles. 

7. Only in a small revenue tender, drawing about 8 feet water. She lay afloat within about 
150 vards of the quay. 

8. "There is plenty of water for any steamer to go to Foynes, having a good pilot; but if 
blowino- hard, and a very dark night, I should prefer Tarbert. There is good anchorage 
outside Foynes ; but when blowing hard from the westward, there is a heavy roll of a sea. I 
have never been in the harbour. 

9. I cannot take upon me to say what horse power would be requisite ; but to go to 
Limerick at all times of tide, a steamer’s draught of water should be very light, perhaps 
about 4 or 5 feet. The distance from the quay to the Dublin Railway terminus is about a 
mile. 



ftEPUES TO QUEBIES. 

(No. 17.) 
Lieut. O’Connell. 



Inspecting Commander Montague Pasco ( Coast Guard Service ). Ins-ertinr/ Com- 

. .... _ __ , .. . , . , manda- M. Pu<o. 

1. Brandon by day; the Skelligs or Loop Head lights by night. 

2. No. 

3. Can wet a pilot, in a gale of wind, before she would reach the intricate parts of the river.. 

4. Beale Bar is uot marked, but keeping Kilcredane light about west will take you clear 
of it. 
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Replies t° Queries. 5. Scattery or Tarbert roads, a mile from Kilrush or Tarbert; about 40 miles from 
} Limerick ; there is also a conveyance for the mails. 

Inspecting Com- 6. Loop Head to Tarbert . . . .30 miles. 

mamlm- M. Pasco. Tarbert to Foynes . . . . 9 „ 

Foynes to Limerick . . . . 20 „ 

7. Never commanded any vessel of war, but I have often been up and down the river in 
revenue-cutters under my orders, at half-tide ; drew 10 feet water; just touching in the pool 
of Limerick at low-water spring tides. 

8. No ; there is not. In Foynes harbour, within a cable’s length of the pier, there is five 
fathoms. 

9. A small steamer to convey the mails and passengers should not draw more than four feet 
water about 60-horse power. She could not lay alongside the wharf at low water, but a 
small wooden jetty from the new dock wall, about 20 feet, she could lay alongside of, and be 

about a mile from the terminus. 



Inspecting Com- 
mander Triphook. 



Inspecting Commander Triphook ( Coast Guard Service) . 



1 'Tould endeavour to make the Blasket Islands or Brandon Mountain by day, and Loop 
Head light by night. r 

2. I am of opinion the soundings would be a guide, as the water shoals gradually in the 
parallel of Kerry Head, from 30 to 12 fathoms close off that Head ; whereas, in the parallel 
of Loop Head it runs from 55 to 32 fathoms close off the Head, and I have myself ran in 
this vessel as far up the Shannon as Kilendane, by the soundings, without seeing either Loop 
or Kerry Head. And in offering this opinion, I am supported by the statement of Lieut. 
Hare, a half-pay officer of the navy, who, when running in a merchant vessel from St. John’s 
tor the Shannon, made Kilendane Point, in thick weather, without seeing any other land, and 
he went, he told me, entirely by his soundings. 

3- When blowing a heavy gale from the westward or N.W., it would be impossible to get a 
pilot oft the mouth of the Shannon; but off Kilbaha, two miles inside, it is practicable to get 
a pilot, at any time, as 1 have seen the pilot canoes board vessels in the hardest gales of wind 
when it could not be attempted by any boats belonging to this service. 

4. A steamer, drawing 19£ feet water, could run up to Tarbert. in the night, the 
dangers being the Kilstiffeen Bank, Beale Bar, and Rinanna Shoal, which are not marked 
but which would require to be buoyed. 

5. A vessel could anchor with the greatest safety in Carrigabolt Bay, on the north side of 

the river, halt a mile from the shore, and nine miles within the Heads, and which place was 
constantly resorted t.o by vessels bound up the river at night, prior to the erection of a lio-ht- 
house at Tarbert. D 



At Carrigaholt Bay you would be 51 miles from Limerick, without any public conveyance 
from that place to Kilrush, a distance of 15 miles, but from thence to Limerick, by a mail 
car, a distance of 36 miles. 

6. hrom Loop Head to Tarbert is 24J miles ; from Tarbert to Foynes, 10 miles : and from 
Foynes to Limerick, 25£ miles. 

7. I have gone up to Limerick over 150 times in this vessel, and have always two hours’ 
flood on spring tides, drawing 9£ feet water ; on spring tides she always grounded at Lime- 
rick, and served about 3 feet. 

S. Nothing to prevent a steamer from passing Tarbert in the darkest night, and runnino- up 
to foynes Harbour, which can be entered at any time of tide in the darkest night. It is 
capable of containing 8 or 10 first-class steamers in its present state, when they would have 
from b fob fathoms water ; muddy bottom. The harbour of Foynes might be made one of 
the most beautiful docks or basins in the world, and would then contain as many, if not more 
vessels than the Southampton Docks, which could be done at less expense than in most 
places, as the materials are of the bpst and finest description, and all on the spot. 

stop in the anchorage outside the island in from 10 to 12 fathoms water. 



Vessels c 



. , Th . e harbour of Foynes stands on the south side of the River Shannon, and is formed’by the 
island of that name on the north, and the main land of the County of Limerick on the south • 
it is sheltered from all winds, has an eastern and western entrance ; the latter may be entered 
at any time- of tide ; the former is a narrow and intricate passage, and a vessel drawing i 0 or 
!_■ leet ot water would require a greater flood to go in or out of it. 

I am of opinion that a steamer stationed at Tarbert or Foynes to convey die mails and 
passengers to Limerick should be about 100 horse power, and that she should not draw more 
than feet water. 

The distance irom where she could then land to the terminus of the railway, between 
Jjimenck and Dublin, would be about half a mile. 



Master Atiendcaxt, ^ r ' '^ ona ^ tan Aylen, Master Attendant, Slieerness Dockyard. 

Sheerness Dockyard. 1 . Loop Head light. I beg leave to remark that a light is wanted on the Foze Rock, 
near the Blaskets ; m no place in Ireland do I think one so necessary. It would not be 
mlhcult to erect, and would be of great service to vessels bound to or from the River 
shannon. 

TT ^' , Vei 7 Sr w ,?, ee ? wa ^ e y soundings will be found on any of the charts between Slyne 
Head and. the Blasket Islands, which makes it difficult for the navigation on this coast. 
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Those that I made were very trifling compared with what should be. The river was well Replies to Queries. 
surveyed by the late Commander Wolfe, but the soundings that have been taken extend ( No. 17 .) 
only a few miles seaward of Loop and Kerry Heads. j^ r j 

3. The pilot vessels are invariably to be found cruising off Loop Head, while the Master Attendant, 
weather will permit. In bad weather pilot vessels will be found at anchor in Carrigaholt Sheerness Dockyard. 
Roads. For vessels drawing 19£ feet water, I think a floating light would be required, 

moored on the edge of the Kinan Bank, near Scattery Island, to enable ships at night to 
run between it and Carrig Shoal (shoalest water on Kinan Shoal 15 feet, and on the 
Carrig Shoal 12 feet, low-water spring tides) ; in the channel between the two shoals, from 
9 to 1 f> fathoms. 

4. When inside of Loop Head, vessels can anchor in any part of the river up to Foynes 
Island, and may land their mails at Carrigaholt or Kilrush, on the Clare side, and Tarbert 
or Glinn, on the Kerry side of the river. 

5. Loop Head to Tarbert, 22J miles ; Tarbert to Foynes, 9i ; Foynes to Limerick, 22. 

A steamer drawing 194 feet water can, at all times of tide, pass Tarbert, and run up to 
Foynes Island. A harbour light would be required on Foynes Point. After leaving 
Tarbert, by keeping in the middle of the river, you will avoid all danger. I never 
anchored in Foynes Harbour ; the anchorage off the Island is very good. 

6. During the period I commanded the “ Alban,” I went up to Limerick from Tarbert 
upwards of 30 times, loaded with meal, &c., on the Relief Service, and always took the 
first of the flood, as the “ Alban” drew from 9 to 11 feet water. We always laid high and 
dry alongside of Limerick quay ; and during the neap tides, at high water, I had not at 
one time water sufficient to leave the quay. There is room for one vessel of the “ Alban’s” 
draft to swing at low water in the Pool, about one-third of a mile from the quay. 

7. Small steamers of from 30 to 40 horse-power, and drawing from three to four feet 
water, are the only steamers, in my opinion, that could work on the River Shannon at all 
times of the tides. They must also be very fast, or they would not stem the tide. 

Even with the above small draft of water, they could not go alongside the quay . A few 
thousand pounds expended in deepening the river, and removing the loose stones that 
now form several small banks, from five to six feet water could, with very little trouble, 
be carried up to Limerick Quay, at low water. The place selected for the new docks at 
Limerick, now in course of construction, was adopted by my suggestion at the time I com- 
manded the “'Alban” in 1846. 



REPLIES TO QUERIES. (No. 18.) 

Colonial Land and Emigration Board. 

1. The cost of passage to British North America, for cabin, intermediate, and steerage 
passengers in the spring of the past year, may be seen bv referring to the statement at page 
3 of the accompanying Colonization Circular. It is returned as about the same for the present 
year. The cost of passage to New York is now about 1 57. I5v. to Wl. for cabin passengers, 
4.1. to 51. for intermediate passengers, and 3/. 10s. to 41. 10s. for steerage passengers, with the 
legal allowance of provisions. The mode of charging for children will be seen by the note at 
the foot of the printed table. Cabin passengers are rationed at the captain’s table, according 
to the usual dietary in vessels of the class. Steerage passengers are entitled to the allowance 
presented in the 24th clause of the “ Passengers’ Act," 1849, viz., 10£- lbs. of breadstuffs, 5^ 
gallons (at least) of water, and a small allowance of tea, sugar, and treacle, per adult, weekly. 

2. Emigrant vessels are the vessels which bring the cotton, turpentine, flour, and other 
produce of the States to this country, and take back emigrants. They also export cargo. 

3. The rates vary with the demand and supply; but, it is not known whether they are 
affected by the seasons only. 

4. The tonnage of emigrant vessels proceeding to North America varies from 100 tons to 
1600 or more. 

5. The average passage to New York in 1849 was, from London, 43^ days ; from Liverpool, 
about 35 days. To Quebec, from London, 52| days; from Liverpool 45-i. days. Emigrant 
vessels do not go to Halifax. 

(Signed) J. Walcott, Secretary. 



Replies to Queries. 
(No. 18.) 

Colonial Land and 
Emigration Boards 



REPLIES TO QUERIES. (No. 19.) 

Post Office. 

1. Falmouth was the packet station from which, formerly, most of the packet mails 
were despatched. In June, 1840, when a mail communication with America, by steam, 
was first established, the American mails were removed to Liverpool ; but the East and 
West India, the Mediterranean, the Peninsular, and the Brazil mails, continued to be 
made up at Falmouth until May, 1843, when the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury 
ordered the Postmaster-General to take the necessary steps for the despatch of the East 
and West India, the Mediterranean, and the Peninsular mails, from Southampton, leaving 
only the Brazil mails to he made up at Falmouth. 

By an arrangement which came into operation at the commencement of this year, the 
Brazil mails are now despatched from Southampton. 

Any regulations by which the vessels employed under contract in these several services, 
sailed in the first instance with cargo and passengers from Southampton, during the 



Replies to Queries. 
(No. 19.) 

Post Office. 
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Bjskjbs to Queries, period that the mails were embarked at Falmouth, were of a private character, in no way 
(No. la.) recognised by Her Majesty’s Government. . 

p — 2 If an Irish packet station were established, the letters arriving there from America 

- Wce ' could be sorted at the Irish port, provided the employment of a sufficient force and the 

requisite accommodation were sanctioned. If the mails were not opened at the port, 
Dublin is the only town in Ireland where the duty could be promptly and efficiently per- 
formed at a moderate expense. 

3. So far as the transmission by land is concerned, this would depend upon the port m 
Ireland which might be selected. To some of the ports, the existing means of conveyance 
might probably suffice for the carriage of the American, in addition to the local letters ; 
but to many of the ports, improved means of conveyance, at an additional cost, would be 
indispensable. To Cork, Galway, or Limerick, the increased expense would be trifling, 
if the railways were used. If Berehaven, Crookhaven, or Valentia were selected, the 
expense might be considerable. 

It is not clearly understood, however, whether the question refers only to the addi- 
tional expense of land conveyance, or to the comparison between the increased expense 
of land conveyance and an assumed diminution of the cost of sea conveyance. 



fs to Queries. REPLIES TO QUERIES. (No. 20.) 

(N o. m .) M y Lord, Lloyd's, January 22, 1851. 

Lloyds. j HAVE £] le honour to transmit, for the information of the Transatlantic Packet Station 

Commissioners, the accompanying replies from the Committee for managing the affairs of 
Lloyd’s, to the queries submitted to them in a letter from Capt. Ellerby, of the 21st inst. 

I have, &c., 

To Lord Hobart, J. W. N. Halsted, Secretary. 

Spc. §-c. 

1 . The rate is about the same, reference being made to the quality of the ship and the 
nature of the goods earned. 

2. In summer about, three-eighths to one-half per cent., and in winter about, double. 

3. In summer about three-eighths to one-half per cent., and in winter about double or treble 
these rates, according to the circumstances of the moment, as to weather, &c. 

5. This has been already answered in the following reply to the same query from Lord 
Hobart, under date of the 20th December, viz. : — 

“ That other circumstances in connexion with the risks in question being generally the same, 
there would be no difference of premium as regards the respective voyages.” 



IvKPUKS TO QUERIES. 
(No. 21.) 

Chnanl and Co. 



REPLIES TO QUERIES. (No. 21.) 

1. In the summer season they generally take a course north of Sable Island, whether 
bound to Halifax or New York ; but not always when bound to New York. It would 
depend much on the wind and state of the weather, after taking a departure from Cape 
Race. In the winter and spring, when the weather is very cold, or when ice may be 
expected, they take the south side of the island. I cannot say precisely how often this 
may occur. 

2. I think the average consumption of coal may be estimated at three, to three and a 
half tons per hour, during the voyage. 

3. About the same rate as during the other portion of the voyage. On the outward 
passage, perhaps about 12 knots; on the homeward, perhaps about 13 knots, if the 
weather should be clear and fine. 

(Signed) Charles MacIvek. 



JIkpltvs to Queries. 
(No. 22.) 



REPLIES TO QUERIES. (No. 22.) 

Transatlantic Packet Station Committee, Board of Trade , 
My Lord, Coast Guard Office, April 16, 1851. 

Referring to my letter of the 28th ultimo, I have the honour to transmit you r 
for the information of the Transatlantic Packet Station Commissioners, the replies of 
Mr. Barrett, R.N., formerly of the North Isle of Arran Station, to the queries forwarded 
by you, as well as replies to the same set of queries from the chief boatman who had been 
in charge of the station since Mr. Barrett left. 

I have, &c., 

The Lord Hobart, A. Ellice, 

Sfc. $'c. Comptroller- General. 



Mr. Barrett. Mr. Barrett. 

1. I commanded the coast-guard station at the North Isle of Arran for one year and 
three months. 

2. I kept no meteorological journal, but the phenomena chiefly observable are the 
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frequent appearance of the “ aurora borealis ” in a very bright form, and very low in the 
atmosphere. 

3. The heaviest sea is caused by a W.S.W. wind, throwing in the swell of the western 
ocean. 

4. With that wind the sea rises very quickly, almost as quick as the wind, and breaks 
heavily on the Arran Islands. 

5. During the two winters I was on the island I have known fresh gales to blow con- 
tinuously for 14 days. 

6. When there is a gale blowing right in, the weather is generally sufficiently clear 
for any vessel to make the land without risk, as the land of the Arran Islands is very 
boid. 

7. I consider it a risk for any vessel to run for the land without having had observa- 
tions for some days in a dark winter’s night in a heavy gale, but not more for the entrance 
to the Bay of Galway than any other place, and not so much risk as for some places, 
especially if there was a good light placed on the north island of a small group called the 
“ Branoclts.” I do not consider the present light of any (or but little) use ; I have 
frequently seen it covered with mist when the lower parts of the land have been quite 
clear. 

8. I have never seen the sea break right across from the North Island of Arran to the 
main. 

9. I have never seen the sea break right across the other passages between the Arran 
Islands. 



Mr. Henderson, Chief Boatman. 

1. Eleven months. 

' 2. I have not kept a meteorological journal. 

' 3. From W. to W.S.W. 

4. The sea is soon up with those winds, and breaks violently on the Arran Islands. 

5. From 8 to 30 hours. 

6. In my opinion, there would not be the slightest difficulty. 

7. I consider a steamer might run in with safety under such circumstances, providing 

the weather was sufficiently clear to make the lights. 1 

8. I have not seen the sea breaking more than one-third of the distance from the North 
Island to the main. 

9. I can only answer for Gregory Sound. I have frequently seen a heavy sea rolling 
in, but never observed it breaking across to Innishmaan Island. 

Dated at the Coast Guard Station, North Isle of Arran, this 4th day of April, 1851. 



APPENDIX II. 

MINDTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BY THE COMMISSIONERS. 



Friday, 13th December, 1850. 

The Earl Granville in the Chair. 

The Reverend Peter Daly, and Edmund O' Flaherty , Esq., as a Deputation from the town 
of Galway, were called in. 

1. You represent specially the interests of the town of Galway 1—{Mr. Daly.) We 
appear as a deputation from the Harbour Commissioners of the town of Galway, to lay 
before this Commission our peculiar claims for a packet station, but we are also willing to 
co-operate with the rest of the country in requesting a packet station generally in Ireland, 
but we will speak for our own special purpose first. 

2. Will you state the reasons why you think it desirable that there should be a packet 
station in Ireland ?— Our reasons for wishing for a packet station in Ireland, are the vast 
impulse it would give to the trade of Ireland especially, as we are prepared to make out 
and the general benefit it would afford to the trade of the United Kingdom. 

3. As some written statements have been sent in by you, probably you will be good 
enough to confine yourselves to anything you have to state in addition to those.— An 
important part of our business is to lay before you the documents that will support our 
particular claim at Galway. First, we beg as to the general question to hand you a report 
of a great Convention which was held in Portland, in last summer, which was sent officially 
to me in connexion with this subject. With reference to the general object we paid a visit 
as a deputation to the north of Ireland, and we found the whole north of Ireland most 

P 



Replies to Quebibs 
(No. 22.) 

Mr. Barrett. 



Mr. Henderson. 



Rev. Peter Daly, 
E. O' Flaherty, Esq. 
December 13, 1850. 
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JRev. Peter Daly, anxious for a packet station on the west coast of Ireland; and they generally name Galway 
and as the port. They are most anxious for a packet station, because of the immense disad- 

E. O'F lahert y, Esq. vantages that now obstruct their trade in the present mode of regulating matters, and 
December 13, 1850. disadvantages will, I think, be made clear to you by a letter from the Messrs. 

Kennedy, a very great manufacturing house in Belfast [producing the same]. In confirma- 
tion of their views, and of the general disposition of the north of Ireland on the subject, we 
beg to hand in a document from the Corporation of Belfast [ producing the same]. We beg 
also to hand in a declaration from the mercantile interests of Belfast [producing the same J. 
This is signed by the principal leading houses. Every one else was ready to sign it, but 
there was no time, as we were only a day or two in Belfast. With regard to our special 
object, as to Galway, this is a particular declaration [producing the same], made by the 
master and mate of a schooner, coming in the Bay of Galway in the midst of the last great 
storm, when the unforunate occurrence took place in Kilkee, and 90 lives were lost in a 
vessel there, and at the same moment this vessel, having been very much injured outside 
ran into our bay, and rode out the storm in perfect safety, in the midst of the gale, while* 
the other unfortunate creatures were going down. 

The documents were delivered in. 

4. Will you be good enough to state what you believe would be required in Galway, to 
complete the preparations for the packet station there?— At this moment we have dockage 
enough for a very considerable mercantile port. That dockage has cost about 40,000/. 
within the last 15 or 16 years. We propose, even without any reference to a packet station' 
for the promotion of the trade generally, to construct a new pier, to join Mutton Island! 
The whole cost of that would be between 40,000/. and 50,000/. 

5. Have you the particulars of the estimate ?— I had a conversation with Mr. Dargens 
and with the engineer, who made a rough sketch of the cost, and I will procure for the 
Commissioners Mr, Dargen’s absolute offer, with the dimensions, and the description of 
the work proposed. The foundations of a pier exist there. 

6. Where will the stone be got from? — Along the coast. They have got the stone 

just on the very spot. It is on Salt Hill. The distance it would have to be carried could 
not exceed a mile and a half. Mr. Dargen has just constructed a bridge out of the very 
openings of the railway. J 

7. Is the dock applicable to these steamers? — It is a very extensive dock, containing 
five Irish acres, and it has 17 feet of water constantly over the sill of the gate at all tides. 

8- Have any funds been subscribed, or promised towards the completion of the pier? 

” 1 e ,?®v proposed, it last April to the Harbour Commissioners, and I think we should have 
no difficulty in raising 40,000/. or 50,000/. upon the security of the docks themselves. 

(ff r \ O Flaherty.) If our views are considered favourably, and the Commissioners 
decide in favour of a packet station at Galway, the Railway Company are quite prepared 
to build a breakwater. 1 



(Mr. Daly.) But independently of that, our Harbour Commissioners could raise that 
sum immediately. 

9 Is the dock paying off its debt?— Yes; it owes now only about 19,000/. to the Board 
of Works. There was about 40,000/. laid out. I must say that more economical manage- 
ment mil now be applied to it, and there will be proper economy and care in collecting the 
dues, and all that sort of thing. There was some little mismanagement, but in the present 
state of things the debt ought to be very nearly paid off by this time. 

10. H ave you held any official situation in connexion with it ? — I was generally chairman 
of the board. I held no official situation. 



(Mr. O Flaherty.) The greatest anxiety in sending us over was to know exactly how the 
Commissioners would conduct this inquiry. We were afraid that, being at a distance our 
interests might not properly be put before you, and we were also very anxious all to 
unite together. Mr. Monsell, who came over with me and other parties, represent compet- 
ing ports ; but we are anxious all to unite in having first the abstract question settled 1 as 
beLveen England and the west of Ireland, as to whether you consider the advantages 
sufficient to justify the alteration of the packet station from Liverpool to the west of 
Ireland. We are very anxious to have that question settled before we go into the question 
of the competing ports. 1 

(Chairman.) It is clear that the best course would be first to entertain the question 
whether it is desirable to have a packet station in Ireland at all, and then, secondly to 
consider the question which port is best; because, if the first question is decided in the 
negative, it would not be necessary to go into the merits of the several ports ; but the first 
question is so mixed up with the merits of each port, that it is very difficult to keep the 
two questions perfectly separate. Of course we should be happy to receive a deputation 
representing all the different ports, with a view of giving us any information as to the first 
part of the question. 

(Mr. O Flaherty.) Mr. Monsell, Mr. Herbert, and several others, will be glad to wait upon 
y° u us > whenever it should be convenient to you to receive us, upon the general question. 

We think we have a fair claim, as representing the whole of Ireland, for a packet station, 
in consequence of the great saving of time which will be effected in the passage, even with 
the packets as they at present run ; and the still greater saving which would be effected 
by the circumstance, that the shorter transit from Galway to Halifax would admit of 
°\r . erent construction being employed, which would go much faster. Mr. Penn, 

and Mr. Napier, have given strong opinions upon that subject. I do not know whether 
the Commissioners have seen them. Mr. Penn says that you could employ a vessel running 
considerably more than 17 miles an hour. 
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11. Can you put in any statements of that kind by Mr. Penn? — lean get them for Rev. Peter Daly, 

the Commissioners. *nd 

12. Does he go into the question of the capacity of those vesssels, and the expense of 0 Fl ahert y, Esq. 
working them? — I will have produced to the Commissioners, in the course of a week or December 13 , 1850 . 
ten days, the model of a vessel, and a statement of the expense of construction, the pace at 

which she can. go, and every single feature connected with it ; and supported by Mr. Penn 
and Mr. Napier’s opinions. From which it will appear that a vessel can be constructed to 
go from Galway to Halifax such as would be infinitely superior in speed to the vessels 
that generally go from Liverpool to Halifax. 

{Mr. Daly.) The peculiar construction that would be adapted to the Galway passage is 
owing to the shortness of the passage. 

13. Is that on account of having to carry so much less coal? — {Mr. O' Flaherty.) Less 
displacement admitting of much greater power. I do not think they contemplate that 
those vessels would carry any large amount of goods. 

{Mr. Daly.) A vessel leaving Galway having but five days’ passage to make, will 
require only half the cargo of coals that she would have leaving Liverpool. That is the 
first great item of saving. 

{Mr. O' Flaherty.) It is a great advantage to us that coals are becoming daily con- 
siderably cheaper in Galway. A great many mines have been opened in that county, and, 
in fact, every day there are new mines opening. A great deal of trade has now sprung up 
between Wales and Galway in sending over minerals, and the price of coals has come 
down one-third. 

14. Can you state what is the price of coals put on board at Galway ? — The best 
coals are put on board at Galway at 16s. and IBs. 6 d. The Newcastle coal and the 
Cardigan coal are the coals we use most generally. 

15. Do you mean that the coals are put on board at 16s. a ton? — Yes; I mean that 
they would be put on board at 16s. a ton ; and if there were more trade and more inter- 
course, so that more freights would be insured to vessels coming to Galway than at present, 
it would be considerably cheaper. 

16. Are they brought in regular colliers? — Not at all ; the coals are a return cargo. 

17. What mines have you that export from Galway? — (.Mr. Daly.) There are three 
mines which are producing beyond expectation in the neighbourhood of Oughterard. 

There is a large copper-mine there, which is about to be worked by Messrs. Taylor, great 
mineral agents; and lead mines are opened there also. 

18. How do the marble works get on? — Very well. There is the Ballynahinch and 
the Galway marble. 

{Mr. O’ Flaherty.) I do not know whether the Commissioners have seen the letter of 
Messrs. Kennedy that we have handed in. There is a circumstance which Lord Clarendon 
wished us particularly to impress upon the Commissioners. The mercantile interests in 
Belfast feel much more strongly what they consider the unfairness of the present arrange- 
ment than we do even in Galway, and they put this fact forward. They state that a short 
time since the business of the American trade was entirely carried on through letters, but 
at present that is not the case. It is entirely done through agents now. Those agents 
come to Liverpool, and then they go to Manchester and make their purchases in Man- 
chester. They have the advantage of communicating their ideas respecting the trade to 
the people in Manchester, and then, having done that, they cross over to Havre and go to 
France. And the consequence is, that the Belfast people, who are naturally obliged to 
carry on their trade in competition with Manchester, do not enjoy the advantage of com- 
municating with their customers. But if they had a packet station in Ireland, occasionally 
those people coming to Galway before going to England would go up to Belfast and give 
them the advantage of communicating with them and making their sales directly to them. 

The Belfast people now labour under considerable disadvantage in consequence of the 
present arrangements. Lord Clarendon said also, that he thought it would have the 
effect of inducing many visitors to come to Ireland. Mr. Howes, who is Secretary for 
Nova Scotia, and who came over here on the part of that province for the purpose of 
obtaining the sanction of the Government towards carrying on a great project developed 
in his pamphlet, says, “ I came over to see this country a short time since to pay a visit to 
England, and if I had been landed at any port in the west of Ireland I would have gone 
through Ireland and seen it. But landing in England, they do not come afterwards to 
Ireland, but they go to France and to the rest of the Continent.” Lord Clarendon 
thought that a very important point, as well as the matter affecting the mercantile 
interests. 

{Mr. Daly.) I would beg leave to state that we think it is of great importance that there 
should be a viva voce examination at Galway itself, and we do not think that the exami- 
nation can be brought to a satisfactory conclusion without. 

19. Will you state what sort of evidence, and what sort of information, those witnesses 
could give orally which they could not give in writing ? — If you first decided the question 
that a packet station is desirable in Ireland, then we would bring the evidence of Captain 
O’Malley to bear specially upon the port of Galway in comparison with the other ports in 
Ireland. His evidence would be most valuable with reference to the port of Galway, 
because he can prove to you, from the experience of the last 20 or 30 years, the advantages 
of the port of Galway. He has been always at sea ; he is connected with Her Majesty’s 
Service, and connected with the harbour of Galway ; he has vast experience in that way. 

His evidence would go to show that no port in the west or south of Ireland would be 
better fitted for such a purpose, or more free from all disadvantages ; first, with regard to 
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Rev Peter Ddy, the depth of water ; and, secondly, with regard to the prevailing winds. Galway Bay has. 
E 0-Fn d -r -P great aclvanta g es of free ingress and free egress, which are not obtainable in other ports. 

tuierty ^tisq. 20. Could not the information which you desire to be given to us be obtained by 

December 13, 1850. written questions ? — We would suggest various questions which we think material. 

(Mr. O' Flaherty .) One difficulty under which we labour is, that we have no opportunity 
of rebutting information that might be given to the Commission. Sir Thomas Redington 
told me of an officer who had had queries sent to him, and who had given an opinion 
upon the different bays in Ireland ; and that he himself, being a Galway man, and having 
been upon a Commission himself upon the very subject, put to this officer several questions- 
about the bay, and that he found he did not know anything about it. We would submit 
that we should have an opportunity of seeing the opinions given. 

. (Mr. Daly.) We must express to you the general feeling that exists that this Commis- 
si? 11 was issued with the bonajide intention of establishing a packet station in Ireland 
With respect to the peculiar merits of the port of Galway, the Report of Captain White- 
puts that matter beyond all doubt. Captain White commanded for 18 or 20 years, and 
his evidence states that there was not a single fog which would impede a vessel in coming 
into Galway. He was commander of the Coast Guard all round the coast ; he was almost 
every day in the year at sea; and he was exceedingly active all round the coast of 
Galway. He was continually watching every occurrence, and he kept a log. 

(Mr. O' Flaherty.) I have frequently spoken to Captain Kendall about the evidence of 
Captain White, and he says that he quite agrees in it ; that he .has seen fogs there but 
not of any extent at all. 

(Mr. Daly.) There is another consideration which I would beg to press particularly 
upon the Commissioners, with regard to the Bay of Galway, which is, that the bed outside- 
the islands affords peculiar soundings all along, for 80 or 90 miles, in a direct course with 
the two great headlands that form the mouth of the bay; so that in the midst of the densest 
weather that could possibly arise a vessel can be assured that she is going straight for 
Galway from the peculiar sand that is taken up with the soundings. There are four 
entrances to the port ; she can either enter north or south, or in the centre. 

21. Does that bank affect Galway only?— Only Galway; it runs out direct to the 
west in a line with the two great headlands that form the entrance to the Bay of Galway • 
we look upon that as being a very peculiar advantage to our bay. Supposing dense 
weather, so that a vessel would be out of her reckoning, it would be a great advantao-e to 
a vessel in a storm to be able to know by the lead that she was going direct for Galway 

After some discussion with reference to the most convenient time for seeing a general 
deputation from all the ports of Ireland, it was agreed that the deputation should attend 
the Commission on Friday, the 20th instant, at one o’clock. 

[Adjourned to Friday at one o’clock.] 



Deputation. 
December 20, 1850. 



Friday, 20th December, 1850. 

The Honourable Willam Cowper, M.P., in the Chair. 

The following noblemen and gentlemen appeared as a deputation on the subject of the 
establishment of a Western Transatlantic Packet Station : — 



The Right Hon. the Lord Monteagle. 
Lord John Chichester, M.P. 

Lord Edward Chichester. 

Fitzstephen Ffrench, Esq., M.P. 
John Greene, Esq., M.P. 

Torrens M'Cullagh, Esq., M.P. 
General Sir De Lacy Evans , M.P. 
John Sadleir, Esq., M.P. j 



The Hon. John Howe. 
Dominick Daly, Esq. 
William Gregory, Esq. 
Rev. Peter Daly, P.P. 
Edmund O' Flaherty, Esq. 
Andrew Blake, Esq. 
William Kenny, Esq. 

■ Thomas Rainy, Esq. 



wP‘ (Chairman.) The first thing I have to do is to apologize on the part of Lord Granville 
When this day was fixed for seeing the deputation he was not aware that he should be detained 
at Windsor Castle, or else he would have fixed another day; but we shall report to him what 
passes to day. 

(Lord Monteagle.) We are of course sorry not to have the pleasure of meeting Lord 
Granville ; but at the same time we have the satisfaction of meeting here the other members 
ot the Board, amongst whom, we are aware, resides a great deal of local knowledge affecting 
aS t a perf i Ct P°"' er u of ^criminating the whole case in its general relations! 
Practically speaking I can do little but just open the case to you, for I have been only in 
communication with the members of the deputation a few hours ; and I should gladly have 
left the matter entirely in their hands, except that had I withdrawn from association and co- 
operation on this occasion, it might have looked like indifference to the great question upon 
biKno? n v\ C ° me i iV ee ,- the , me ™ bers of the Commission; and it might have led to an 
? e r“ WhlC Vr ld - be direc , tl y the reverse of the fact. It might have been considered, 
t any person, feeling interested in the question, had withheld his co-operation just now, that 
d fP utatl °" ' vere co “ in g / or the purpose of advocating any special local interest of any 
. 10n a eVer \ 1S not our object. Of course the ultimate solution of this question 

u P on L the g ene ral interests as represented by special cases. But, in the first 
p 06 ' . a . which interests us and brings us here together to-day for the purpose of seeing 
the Commissioners, is in order to bring before you the general case of the whole of Ireland 
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as represented in its western and south-western shores ; and if there be any other shores we are Deputation. 
far from excluding them, for we desire to include the whole case of Ireland. : 

Now we are very anxious that, if possible, the real question which is at issue, whether it is P eeem ber 20, 1850. 
or is not for the interests of the public to contemplate the establishment of a transatlantic com- 
munication from Ireland should be determined and disposed of, because we think with reference 
to your convenience (if we may take the liberty of saying so), as well as our own and the public 
convenience, but especially our own, unless there be some just and reasonable ground of 
feeling confident upon the subject, it is only waste of time and waste of labour to go into 
special cases. We are, I think, authorized to conclude from the appointment of the Com- 
mission, not, indeed, that it is determined that a case exists on behalf of Ireland ; but that, by 
the appointment of the Commission, it is determined that there is a case made out which is 
a fitting subject for inquiry by you, in the first instance, and ultimately for determination by 
Parliament and by the Government. We are extremely anxious that that general question 
should be, as far as possible, decided in the first instance, and then the special cases might be 
afterwards considered. And I believe I speak the opinion of every gentleman here, that 
whatever we may feel with respect to any local interests, which we all may have, one as con- 
nected with one part of Ireland, and another as connected with another part, we regard those 
local interests as nothing in comparison with the general question, whether transatlantic com- 
munication from Ireland is to be established or not. Upon that subject, undoubtedly, we feel 
a reasonable confidence, for it has already been much agitated and discussed ; and we have 
upon it high official and parliamentary authorities in documents which are regularly before you. 

And it is important to observe, that whatever was said upon the subject before, applies very 
much more strongly now than at any former time, that the establishment of our railway 
communications, which are now brought to maturity, since any previous official consideration 
was given to this question, not only gives us a new claim by showing how much has been done 
towards this special object by Ireland itself, assisted undoubtedly (which we feel extremely 
grateful for) by the power of the State ; but we feel also that the question is placed in an 
entirely new position by the rapidity of the land journey which has now been attained. As, for 
instance, take the most extreme point on the map, Valentia, how different was the case when 
the Duke of Wellington, and other high military authorities, were consulted with respect to the 
transmission of troops when they had no railway in Ireland whatever, as compared with the 
present time when we have a railway, which approximates even to that most extreme point 
by bringiug it to Mallow. Or, to take another instance, in the case of Galway, at the time this 
question was discussed before, they never dreamt of a railway. I believe the most visionary 
ofimy western friends at that period, 20 years ago, never dreamt of the establishment of a 
railway to Galway. But now we have a railway to Galway, as connected with the whole 
railway system of Ireland. I may observe that upon this subject so deeply and generally are 
Irish interests concerned, that even from the north there has been sympathy between Belfast and 
Galway, which shows how rapid a conductor of sympathy a railway is, as well as of traffic; 
and the whole of Ireland is eagerly and anxiously looking forward to the settlement of this 
question. 

I may say just one word more, that we have no apprehension upon this question, that, right 
will not be done at last. We are quite certain of that. We know that what is right always, 
sooner or later, makes its own way by its own weight. But we are extremely anxious, not only 
that that which is right should be done, but that it should be done with the least possible delay, 
and in the most satisfactory and advantageous manner. We know that from the other side of 
the Atlantic there would be every disposition, at one time or another, to increase the rapidity of 
its communication with Europe, and probably to increase the rapidity of its communications 
specially with the British Empire. We know that the active spirits on the other side of the 
Atlantic will not be indisposed, upon a fitting and just occasion, if an opening is left to them, to 
seize upon any possible advantage of that description. We know that, by our experience of 
what has occurred upon the subject with reference to the question of a great Atlantic, port for 
communication with Europe. We know that, for upwards of 20 years, the highest military au- 
thorities in this country have been discussing that question as between Quebec and Halifax, but 
without result ; and now the prospect of deciding it in the way we might have wished, is taken 
out of our hands. An Atlantic port will be appointed for British North America, and for the 
United States; but there is a great chance of Portland being made the great place of communi- 
cation, instead of Halifax. We feel sure that, one way or another, this great question of trans- 
atlantic communication will be settled ; but we are extremely anxious that it should be taken up 
under a sense of duty by the Imperial Government, rather than it should be left to speculation 
or to chance. We are, therefore, most eager to lay before you all the information we can. Of 
course we know that it is your object to inquire and to take evidence ; and then to report to 
the Government and to Parliament; but it would be a matter of the deepest anxiety to us that 
the general question should be disposed of, and brought within a practical shape at as early a 
period as possible, because all those minute matters which would have to be gone into with 
reference to special cases, and which would occupy a great deal of time, would be of no im- 
portance whatever, if you finally negatived the general principle. It is, therefore, a matter of 
great anxiety to us, that the general question should, as far as possible, be disposed of at as 
early a period as can be. We shall then be ready, in our respective capacities, as repre- 
senting particular localities, to lay before you everything that we conceive can recommend 
the particular ports of Ireland with which we are connected ; and which we will give you either 
in a written shape, or by tendering to you any such supplementary evidence to written docu- 
ments, which you may feel to be necessary and fitting. And it is a satisfaction to me to be 
able to say, that I do not think that such an inquiry is likely so lead to great length, because you 
have already a great deal upon the subject in the Admiralty Reports ; and, above all, in what 
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n . .. X reckon to be the foundation of all Irish commercial statistics, in my poor friend Drummond’s 

deputation. RaU R eportSj and in the Report to which the name of his coadjutor as well as his own is 

December 20, 1850. appended. You have in those Reports almost all that we should want in the way of statistical 
evidence. We can, then, as supplemental to that, show you the progress of the railways ; and 
very little more than that is necessary. Our first prayer to you would be, to dispose, as far as 
you can consistently with your duty, the general question ; and then we should request from 
you that we may not be allowed to tender to you evidence which can only overload your 
minutes, and lead to one of the greatest, practical calamities of our time, accumulation of blue 
books. ' But if you should be able to tell us that upon such and such points there is a deficiency 
of evidence, we would then lay evidence before you upon certain points; we should endeavour 
to get in the respective localities that species of evidence upon which you will exercise your own 
discretion afterwards. But if we were left, each, as it were, to make out a case for a particular 
port or a particular locality, I am afraid, in the first place, that you would have a great deal of 
repetition and a great deal of delay ; and also that you would have insufficient evidence perhaps 
tendered to you; you would have evidence tendered upon points upon which you wanted no in- 
formation at all, and evidence withheld upon points upon which you wished for information. 
Therefore I have only to conclude by repeating that, which I believe every gentleman present 
will confirm, that we do not come here with the selfish object of advocating any one particular 
place: we say nothing now for Yalentia, for the Shannon, for Galway, for Blacksod Bay; but 
we say everything that we can say for Ireland. And when the general question is decided, 
we shall be ready to give you the best evidence in our power as to special places, to enable 
you to form a judgment as to their respective merits. 

23. (Chairman.) I am sure every member of the Commission must be very glad to have 
heard what you, my Lord, have stated to us, for the views which you have now so ably stated 
to us are those which had been already adopted by the Commission.. We have thought that 
the subject naturally divides itself into these two branches, — one beincr a comparison of the 
ports generally on the west coast of Ireland, with Liverpool and Holyhead, as ports of 
embarkation for the Atlantic, with reference to the public convenience and the general interests 
of the empire: the other point would be to examine very minutely the respective advantages 
of particular harbours. And certainly we have thought that we should proceed more 
methodically, and arrive at a more satisfactory conclusion, if we decided first upon the pre- 
liminary question, whether the transatlantic station ought or ought not to be removed to the 
west ? And if we decided that question in the affirmative, that there ought to be a port more 
to the west than Liverpool, we should then be prepared, secondly, to enter into the minutiae 
of the respective advantages of the different ports. We are very anxious to get all the 
information upon the subject that we possibly can. We began by sending out inquiries, in 
order to get written statements from those parties who we thought could give information such 
as we wanted, by documentary evidence. And, as we now have a deputation representing 
generally all the ports, and prepared to speak to us upon the general question, we shall be 
very glad to hear any statements which the gentlemen present can make upon the general 
question. We are quite agreed with my noble friend who has just spoken, that, it would be 
very hard upon such matters, to go into the minute details which must be gone into, in com- 
paring the respective merits of different harbours, if after all, the advantage of a western port 
should be found to be so slight that it was not desirable to make any change at all. What 
I would now ask is, what evidence, or what information upon the general subject, this deputa- 
tion would be prepared to tender to us ? 

( Rev. P. Daly) I would beg first to refer to a considerable deal of evidence which our 
deputation laid before this Commission upon the last occasion, with reference to. the general 
question abstractedly, of what had a particular bearing upon the port for which we were 
specially interested. We laid before the Commission some evidence showing the bearing of 
the question upon the mercantile interest of Ireland, and especially regarding Belfast. The 
whole of the north of Ireland, which is a most important part of the country with regard to 
mercantile transactions, are now so alive to the importance of this matter, that they declare, 
in several communications which I have received during the last week, and which 1 will lay 
before the Commission upon a fitting occasion, that thefr trade cannot possibly be carried on 
prosperously, in competition with other parts, unless this project is carried out. The 
mercantile interests of Belfast tell us, that they are under vast disadvantages from the want 
of direct communication with America, independently of the question of quick communica- 
tion. The trade they are chiefly engaged in is in muslins and linens, and now their money 
transactions come to Liverpool, and are transmitted from Liverpool back to them. All that 
process has to be gone through before they can receive the produce of their sales. They lose, 
in general, four days’ interest upon their transactions, and thereby they are put out. of the 
market altogether, in competition with others. Yet, notwithstanding these disadvantages, 
the trade has so immensely improved the last four or five years, that they have already very 
nearly beaten out the French, Belgian, and German markets, in regard to linens and muslins ; 
and they only want the opportunity of a direct transmission of their goods to America, and 
direct and speedy communication with America ; and, above all, an opportunity of having 
Americans come to Belfast to see their operations in Ireland, and to have personal com- 
munication with them, which is an advantage of which they are almost entirely deprived 
now. They only want that, in order to be able absolutely to bring all the trade which is now 
carried on by importation from foreign countries, into Ireland. That is the evidence I should 
wish to lay before you. We shall have plenty of evideuce from the mercantile community in 
Belfast, which I consider the most important mercantile community in Ireland. We have in evi- 
dence before you, that the members of the largesthouses in Belfast have never seen their greatest 
customers in America; they have never had personal intercourse with them. The Americans 
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come round to Liverpool, and do their business in Liverpool, and go on to Manchester. And Deputation. 

after having done their business there, they will then proceed to France, and Switzerland, and 

Germany, and make their purchases there. After that, they are in a hurry to get home, and December 20, 1850. 

they send their orders to Belfast, but never go there themselves to see the parties. So that 

the Belfast manufacturers have no opportunity of knowing their special views and tastes, or 

of receiving any kind of intimation with respect to their views or wishes personally from 

them. In consequence of this, Belfast, I think, lies under tremendous disadvantages, and 

an enormous quantity of trade which ought to exist in Ireland is carried to the Continent; 

and instead of the Irish people being employed in the manufacture of those things, they' are 

bought in Belgium, in Switzerland, in France, and in Germany. Besides, if this project 

were carried out, people who land in a western port of Ireland would be induced from 

curiosity to see the country, and to layout a great, deal of money probably in so doing ; and 

then proceed to Dublin, and do their business in Dublin personally with the merchants there, 

and then go up to Belfast by the railway, do their business in Belfast, and then proceed to 

Liverpool. They would do twice as much business in Ireland as they now do. When they 

had seen the opportunities there were of having their business carried out property in Ireland, 

the probability is, that they would have no business to do with France, Belgium, and 

Germany. 

Then another benefit, which I anticipate also, is that which would result from personal 
intercourse with the Americans through Ireland. It would be of incalculable value to bring 
the Americans into personal intercourse with the Irish, giving them thereby intelligence upon 
mercantile affairs, which they cannot possibly have now, — giving an impetus and stimulus 
to the trade which does not exist now. And all this good might be effected for Ireland 
without any injury; but on the coutrary, with the greatest possible advantage to the trade of the 
empire at large, for the trade of the empire at large derives no benefit from those disadvantages 
that Ireland lies under. 

Then the other great point of view in which this matter may be regarded is, with respect 
to the acceleration of intelligence. We propose that the intelligence which is now transmitted 
in ten or twelve days from America, shall be transmitted from America to London in less than 
seven days by this project. We have the opinions of eminent men to lay before you (some of 
which have already come before you), that by the establishment of a packet station -on the 
western coast of Ireland, they will be enabled to build such vessels as are not applicable to- 
the longer passage. Then, as we shall be able to show by the evidence of eminent men, that 
this project will produce immense advantages to Ireland generally, by the restoration of its 
trade and commerce, and without any interference with the trade and commerce of any other 
part of the United Kingdom; and that it will produce, also, an acceleration of intelligence 
which cannot possibly be effected through any other channel. We think we have made out 
our case, and we are fully- prepared to enter into these particulars. 

24. We think we have as much information as will probably be required, regarding the 
passage communication ; but what Mr. Daly has mentioned now, with regard to the interests- 
of Belfast, is something new to us, and it would be very desirable for us to have that down 
in writing from the gentlemen of Belfast, showing what they consider their special interest, 
and the way in which they would be benefited by this means of communication. Lf you choose 
to dilate further upon that, and to go more into particulars upon that subject, I think it would 
be of importance. 

(Mr. O' Flaherty.) When we last waited upon you I gave you a letter from Messrs. Kennedy 
of Belfast. 

25. That was stating that it would be a great advantage to Belfast if the communication was 
in 7 days instead of 12. 

(Rev. P. Daly.) I beg to offer you several documents. This is an opinion [ producing the 
same] from one of the most important merchants of Belfast, Joseph McGill — a very large 
house. 

26. Belfast is decidedly the most important commercial place in Ireland, and perhaps it 
will be better to collect all the papers relating to Belfast together. 

(Mr. F. Ffrench.) I do not know whether it has been, stated, but I think it is "of great 
importance to consider the enormous destruction of British property which takes place in the 
ships passing through the Channel every year, and the great advantage which the nation at 
large would derive from having a point of departure upon the western coast of Ireland. 

27. You mean by avoiding the Channel navigation. "We are quite aware of the importance 
of that. 

(Rev. P. Daly.) I can give you a list of a vast number of vessels lost in the last few years 
coasting rouud, 

28. That is so notorious that it is hardly necessary. 

29. Is that a list of steamers ? 

(Rev. P. Daly.) Not particularly a list of steamers. 

30. That would be more to our purpose. 

(Mr. F. Ffrench.) It would only be a little more to the point as to steamers, because if the 
point of departure were on the western coast of Ireland, it does not follow that it should be 
exclusively confined to steamers ; the chance is that a very considerable portion of sailing 
vessels would take advantage of that point of departure. 

31. We should have a list of vessels that have been lost upon the coast of Ireland. 

(Rev. P. Daly.) I suppose the best place to get that would be at Lloyd’s; but we could 
give you some partial lists. I think, however, that point rather belongs to the special case of 
each locality. 

32. With regard to sailing-vessels, the Government have no influence over sailing-vessels. 
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The object of the Commission merely related to Government steamers ; and if you apply it 
only to steamers, I think you would not get so long a list. 

(Rev. P. Paly.) Of course the steamers are better able to weather the storm, and to avoid 
danger, but even steamers have suffered. There was a case the other day of an American 
vessel going round the coast ; she ran ashore off Cape Clear in a fog. 

( Lord Monteagle.) There is one point which perhaps the Commissioners will indulge me whilst 
I bring under their attention, though it is a point which they are more competent to judge of than 
we are. I may mention it now as being one of the heads of inquiry to which I anticipate your 
attention will be called. I refer to that branch of this subject which has always been noticed 
in previous parliamentary examinations in connexion with the military communications of the 
country. It appears strongly to us that, as incidental to the benefits that would result to Ireland 
from this measure — the establishment of a rapid communication between this country and the 
British North American colonies, in relation to the modes of relief of troops, is a matter of very 
great practical importance. It is a matter upon which it is not our business, and we are not 
competent, as private persons, to urge all the considerations which are connected with it, but 
all that stands recorded upon past evidence ; and I hope that the Commissioners themselves 
will not allow that part of the subject to escape them. And I would observe also, that what- 
ever the case with respect to Belfast may be (and I would not undervalue it in the slightest 
degree), I take that as an exponent of the most advanced state of Irish communication and 
intercourse, the rapid communication of letters is, after all, the primary question to be looked 
at in making our calculations. I can understand the possibility of a case being made out with 
reference to the transmission of heavy goods from Liverpool, by which it might be shown that 
Liverpool communication might be adequate for public purposes, and yet that it might be an 
immense public advantage, with a view to postal communications alone, to consider this 
question of Irish, or, we may say, windward communication with America and England. 
Assuming, for argument’s sake, that it could be demonstrated, as I believe it can, that for 
postal communications there is nothing that can be put into competition with the Irish western 
or south-western communication with America, we say, that upon national grounds, that in 
itself would be sufficient to justify the whole of the case ; because although it might possibly be 
the case, that with respect to heavier goods, looking at the expenses of transhipment and of 
railway communication, a case might be triumphantly made out against Ireland, yet that 
postal communication alone would form a sufficient object for this mode of transit ; and we are 
satisfied that in respect of goods, of which the weight, was little in comparison with their value, 
and with respect to which expedition was of great value in comparison with the profits upon 
the transaction, that is unquestionably a branch of commercial intercourse which must naturally 
follow the course of postal communication. We have no means, of course, of bringing forward 
to you the evidence of great military men to say what the advantages would be if you had 
certain steamers sailing from Sligo or Blacksod Bay, or the Shannon, or Bantry, or Cork; but 
that is a subject which we trust that the Commission itself, mero motu, will not disregard, 
because we are satisfied that it is a matter of very great importance to the country. That was 
the view taken, as the members of the Commission are aware, by one of our most distinguished 
military authorities, when the matter was brought under consideration before. 

(Mr. McCullagh.) I do not know whether the Commissioners have before them any infor- 
mation regarding another point, which is, I think, worthy of consideration; I mean the traffic 
between the continent of Europe and America. There is, for example, a considerable traffic 
from Havre ; and I believe that if from any port in Ireland the shortest possible marine route 
is established, and if steam-paeket3 were run from the westernmost point in this hemisphere, a 
great number of persons would prefer, both for commercial purposes and for purposes of plea- 
sure, to go via Galway or via Cork, rather than go to Liverpool or from Liverpool. We know, 
without any reproach to our continental neighbours, that they are not exactly the most sea- 
worthy persons, and that in the matter of a long voyage, a difference of three or four days is to 
them an important consideration. Incidental to that there is the advantage which Ireland 
would derive from having the stream of such traffic through the country, as a means of 
civilization and improvement, which can hardly, I think, be over estimated. If the Commis- 
sioners are not in possession of any information upon that subject, I believe we might venture 
to offer to procure such information for them. 

33. That would be very interesting to us ; anything that will carry authenticity with it. 
Lord Monteagle omitted one thing which he might have mentioned in his favour — the electric 
telegraph. 

34. ( Chairman .) With reference to continental travellers, we must remember that they would 
have to cross the sea twice ; first the English Channel and then the Irish Channel, and that 
would lengthen their journey a good deal. If we have evidence that they would do so, we 
should be very glad of it ; it does uot strike m eprimd facie as very likely that they would. 

(Mr. McCullagh.) It is not my own conjecture entirely, but the result of communication 
with French gentlemen, who have urged the thing strongly, and I have no doubt that when 
they could cross to Dover in a couple of hours, and from Holyhead to Dublin in three and a 
halt, and have the advantage of going through this country, and have the comfort of a much 
less continuous voyage, they would be very much tempted to prefer this route. 

(Lord Monteagle.) 1 believe that even if there should be any doubt as to the course that 
would be taken by passengers going from the Continent, if you can only put yourself in the 
position ot being a passenger returning from America to Europe, the first sight of the southern 
lights of Ireland would be an almost irresistible temptation to get ashore as quickly as you 

• P- Daly.) In confirmation of that, I may mention that I was yesterday conversing 
wiih the Belgian consul here, and when I opened by some accident the project to him, he 
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seemed absolutely delighted ; and as I was going to Belgium this evening he said, I could not Deputation. 

possibly attempt to come away without having intercourse with some merchants of Antwerp — 

that it is as much a matter of interest to the Belgians as it is to the Irish — and he had no December 20 , 1850. 

•doubt they would take up the matter with the greatest possible enthusiasm. With regard to 

the views of the north, I will just read one passage in a letter of Messrs. Kennedy of Belfast, 

the largest muslin manufacturers in the three kingdoms, who say that they are occasionally in 

the habit of going over to England and Scotland, and that they never go over but that they 

meet with foreigners who are entirely ignorant of our productions, and that they have in a great 

many cases got orders either for themselves or some of their neighbours in the linen trade. That 

arises from the fact of foreigners never coming to Ireland to do their business. The linen 

trade in Ireland is now a matter of the utmost importance. It is progressing immensely, and 

taking root in the west, and in ' the south or Ireland. Mr. has taken 1000 acres of 

bog in the south of Ireland, and he has this year 100 acres of flax upon if. The people of 
Belfast are doing all in. their power. I have here a communication from Mr. McAdam, the 
Secretary of the Society for Promoting the Growth of Flax in Ireland. He gives some calcula- 
tions which I think we might condense and put into a document to.lay before the Commission. 

Mr. Kennedy of Belfast is a man who is very largely engaged in this trade, and connected with 
Manchester and with London, and I have a letter from him which I will read [reads]. 

35. That will come into the statement which you are going to give us. 

{Rev. P. Daly) It will. 

36. You seem to confine this entirely to North America; do you abandon the idea of the West 
Indies and the Mediterranean ? 

{Rev. P. Daly.) By no means. I expected to-day to have an individual before you who 
could have, pointed out to you both the economy ana the immense advantage of this commu- 
nication. He would show to you that for West India transactions, one line of packets would 
answer the whole purpose, saving the necessity of a second line of packets to the West Indies. 

There is somewhere out near the Gulf of Florida an immense current in the sea, which runs 
directly in the passage of the West India packet, which retards her enormously, for it runs 
70 or 80 miles a-day against the packets. I had pointed out to me to-day the current as laid 
down on a coloured map, in the course of the direct passage of the West India packets. Now 
this proposed passage would answer infinitely better, and avoid all that, and it will be almost 
direct ; you can scarcely call it two sides of a triaugle. It is very little difference from a direct 
line, probably not 150 miles difference. I fancy that at present the Americans take that line, 
and that ours, which take the direct line, will be found to beat them. But it is a good race, 
and we shall see by the results which course is the best. 

{Mr. Gregory .) I may incidentally mention, that, some years ago when I was in the House 
of Commons, the construction of the Galway Railway was under consideration at that time, 
and Mr. Uniacke, the Solicitor-General for Nova Scotia, one of the most intelligent gentlemen 
whom I ever met with, was in this country at that time, and we used to have frequent com- 
munication with one another, and the subject of this Galway Railway was frequently discussed 
between us (I merely mention Galway as an example, in order to show the importance attached 
by the colonists to a more rapid communication with England). He said, the very first object 
that the Americans have is the transmission of intelligence in the speediest manner, and that 
positively there is no expense that they are not prepared to go to, and that there is no country 
that they are not prepared to traverse with the electric telegraph, in order that they may 
o-et the speediest communication with the Western States with reference to their bread stuffs. 

He said the importance of that could not be over estimated, and that they would go to any 
expense for the gain of even two days in the transmission of news. He appeared to attach 
more importance to a packet station upon the coast of Ireland than to any other topic, as far 
as Colonial interests were concerned. I believe my Lord Monteagle remembers Mr. Uniacke 
very well. . . 

( Lord Monteagle.) I shall not go over your ground, but add to it. Some communications 
have been made to me, not only on the authority of the individual whom I am about to name 
to vou but on the authority of the great bulk of the colonists with whom he is now m active 
co-operation, I mean Mr. Pinday, the Government Agent iu New Brunswick. In New 
Brunswick the movement (as is known to the gentlemen who are now present) is as earnest, 
and the anxiety as intense, upon this subject as it is in Nova Scotia, which lias been alluded 
to. They are all alive upon the question of western communication ; and Mr. Pinday within 
the last two months has written to me upon the subject, telling me that there is but one feeling 
on the part of the British North American colonies, and the Uniled States likevvise. But it 
has become a verv great question, a serious political as well as mercantile question, whether 
the great line of communication should be effected through our own colonies and m connexion 
with British interests, or whether it should be left to achieve itself (as it were) through the 
medium of the United States. The progress of that people is going on so rapidly, that it 
certainly will be achieved in one way or other ; but we are very desirous that it should be 
achieved with the hearty co-operation, as well as the improvement of our own colonies, without 
leaving it to the chance of its being taken up by a foreign country, with respect to which we 
are liable to the vicissitudes of its being a hostile country at Limes. But achieved it will be ; 
of that I have no more doubt than I have of the fact of my having the pleasure of being received 
by You now here to-day. ■ . 

{Rev. P. Daly.) The pamphlet which was put in evidence demonstrated the anxiety ot the 
Americans, and especially of our colonists there, beyond any doubt. I am sure that my 
friend, Mr. Howe here, who represents a very important colony, will be able to tell you the 
general feeling everywhere upon the subject. . . , , 

{Lord Monteagle.) I take the liberty of urging upon the Commissioners, that when they 
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come to look through the documents which are put in evidence, it would be a matter which 
perhaps would be of great convenience to themselves, as it would be of great convenience to us 
where the evidence is defective, and where other information is required, some suggestion 
should be made to us upon the subject. But, of course, I ask this in thorough good faith, not 
meaning that by any communication of that sort, the Commissioners should be directly or 
indirectly involved. For example, that if they were to call upon Mr. Daly to give the Com- 
mission information as to Galway, that does not in any way commit them to Galway ; or if I, 
on behalf of the Shannon, were called upon to provide information of another kind, that does no't 
commit them to the Shannon. We are all disposed to act in entire good faith. I conceive 
that your inquiries might be facilitated by establishing this kind of guide-posts upon your line, 
so that we may not trouble you more than is necessary. 

(Mr. Sadlier .) Following out what Lord Monteagle has said, it has been suggested that it 
would materially assist the object if the Commissioners could with propriety suggest to this 
deputation those objections which have been urged in the first place against the establishment 
of a Transatlantic Packet Station, on the west coast of Ireland, from any quarter which they 
conceive to be serious. If the Commissioners were enabled at any period to suggest to the 
deputation what the objections are which have been urged against the establishment of a 
Packet Station at all upon the western coast of Ireland which they considered as serious, then it 
would be the first object of the deputation to meet those objections, which they might possibly 
remove from the minds of the Commissioners. I am led to make that observation by a remark 
which fell from you. Sir, in answer to an observation of Lord Monteagle, that it was possible 
that passengers from the Continent would not like to encounter a second sea voyage by landing 
in Ireland, and then again encountering also the Channel passage. Now, if it would not be 
considered by the Commissioners as a useless mass of evidence thrown in upon them rather to 
embarrass than to assist them, I have no doubt whatever from communications that I have 
had with several gentlemen, who have themselves come from America to Liverpool, and have 
then gone from Liverpool to Ireland, and have proceeded from Ireland to America upon im- 
portant business — I have no doubt that I could furnish to the Commissioners a great deal of 
interesting and conclusive evidence to show that there would be a large proportion of pas T 
sengers who would avail themselves of the short transit from a western station, and who would 
feel it to be a very great advantage and relief if they had an opportunity in coming from 
America of landing on the west coast of Ireland, and passing by railway to the eastern coast 
of Ireland, and then passing to England. I know some English gentlemen who have come 
from America, who would have felt it a great relief if they could have landed in Ireland. 

37. (Chairman.) We thought it might be desirable for the Commissioners to state to the 
deputation that the first ihing we look at is the question of time, because that, I apprehend, 
is the most important. We assume, from the rate of the voyages of Cunard’s line, that they 
go at an average of 11 knots an hour. Then we also assume that the railway will carry the 
mails at about 30 miles an hour. We assume that six hours must be allowed for crossing 
the Irish Channel from Holyhead to Dublin, including the passage itself and the time lost 
on each side, as an average. The passage itself can be done in four hours and a half, but we 
think that from terminus to terminus, from the Holyhead station to the Kingstown station, it 
would take six hours on the average. I ought to mention, that it is in contemplation, by the 
existing contract, that as soon as the pier is finished at Holyhead, Holyhead will be the point 
instead of Liverpool, at which the letters will be embarked and disembarked. So that 
looking forward for a year hence, we take Holyhead as the port, instead of Liverpool. Then 
we have got this table drawn up, taking for instance Galway, we say that the time from 
Holyhead to Galway would be 10 hours and 13 minutes; that includes the passage across 
the Channel, and the railway. Then taking the voyage from Galway to New York at 11 
knots an hour, that makes 10 days 8 hours and 16£ minutes from Holyhead to New 
York. But Cunard’s vessel would have gone from Holyhead to New York in 11 days 
3 hours 49£ minutes. Then we come to the conclusion that the gain in time by substituting 
Galway for Holyhead, would be 9 houi-s and 10 minutes. If that is not so, we should be 
very glad to have it cleared up. 

(Rev. P. Daly.) I certainly cannot admit that as true. In the first place, we find that at 
this moment there are many express trains go from London at the rate of 46 miles an hour. 

38. We are taking the ordinary working calculation. 

(Rev. P. Daly.) We are now considering the simple question of acceleration. In con- 
sidering that, I have a right to take the fastest average that now exists. 

39. We thought we ought to compare the mail train in England, -with the mail train in 
Ireland. We assume that at present the mail trains go as fast as they can conveniently. 

(Rev. P. Daly.) I have gone from London to Holyhead in seven hours by the express 
train. 

40. That is not the usual rate in the Post-office service. 

(Rev. P. Daly ) We have gone upon our western railway as much as 50 miles an hour 
when the Viceroy was about to sail. May I ask what time you allow from Dublin to 
Galway ? 

41. Thirty miles an hour. 

(Lord Monteagle.) That again is from terminus to terminus. 

(Mr. Greene.) When you diminish the length of the sea passage, have you not a right to 
take a higher average of speed ? 

42. As far as you can make out that it would be so. 

(Mr. Greene.) In what way do you get over the rapid communication by electric, telegraph ? 

43. We have not gone into that ; this is merely the passenger traffic. 

(Mr. McCullagh.) As there would be a considerable difference in the quantity of coal 
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taken, there ought to be an allowance made for the securing, in respect of the displacement, 
of the vessel in the water, and the uplifting of the vessel at the end of the voyage. 

44. You will understand that this is not at all forestalling the thing; it is only a calculation. 

{Mr. O’ Flaherty.) You put a question to me the last time I was here, upon which I 

would refer for information to Mr. Penn, who is waiting outside, and he is prepared to show 
you that a steamer can be constructed fertile shorter transit, which will make the passage 
from Galway to Halifax, at much greater speed than it can possibly be made from Liverpool 
to Halifax. He reckons 17 nautical miles an hour. He undertakes to pledge his repu- 
tation that a vessel can he constructed to make .17 miles an hour. Now you have only cal- 
culated 11. 

45. That would take about six days to Halifax. 

{Mr. O' Flaherty.) Five days and a half. 

46. If vessels can go at that rate for five days and a half, there would be no great diffi- 
culty in making them go 14 hours longer at the same rate. 

{Mr. O' Flaherty.) Mr. Penn states, that a vessel from Liverpool to Halifax, being a vessel 
of less power and more displacement, could not go at the same speed as a vessel which may 
be cons'ructed to go the shorter transit from Galway to Halifax. 

{Mr. McCullagh.) There is a difference in the weight of coal. There is a difference also 
in the displacement ; and there is a further difference in the lifting out of the water. 

47. It makes a difference of 14 hours, added to five days and a half. 

{Rev. P. Daly.) Suppose you have the opinion of eminent men that the same kind of 
vessel cannot go at the same rate in the Channel, even from Holyhead. 

{Mr. O' Flaherty.) Mr. Penn says, having been consulted upon the subject, that he does 
not hesitate to say that a steam-ship can be constructed capable of maintaining 16 nautical 
miles between Ireland and Halifax : and he says, that no vessel could be constructed to go at 
the same speed from Holyhead to Halifax. 

48. That is an important fact, if he can substantiate it. 

49. What quantity of goods is the vessel to carry? 

{Mr. O' Flaherty .) No goods at all, except light goods. 

{Mr. Sadleir.) I do not think any party would urge it, except for the sake of postal com- 
munication and passenger traffic. I believe that is the general feeling of the country. 

50. {Chairman.) What I have stated to you is a calculation upon the evidence which we have 
at present before us. As far as that goes, it appears to us that you would not gain, with the 
present class of vessels employed, and with the present rate of speed, more than 10 hours by 
substituting any Irish port for Holyhead. 

{Mr. McCullagh.) But it is the general feeling of the deputation, that we ought not to be 
held bound to acquiesce in that calculation. 

51. {Chairman.) The reason for which I have mentioned it is, that if any gentleman in this 
deputation can invalidate it, we shall be delighted. We throw it out for the purpose of 
asking evidence upon that point. 

{Mr. O' Flaherty.) Mr. Penn is prepared to be examined to-day upon that subject. He is 
prepared to show you that a saving of three days can be effected by substituting Galway, or 
any port upon the west coast of Ireland, instead of Liverpool ; because the class of vessel' that 
would be employed, would go at a much greater rate of speed. 

52. Could not the same vessel go from Liverpool ? 

{Mr. O' Flaherty.) No, because she is built only to carry a certain quantity of coals, for a 
certain length of voyage. 

{Mr. Sadleir.) May I ask whether you have made any calculation to show what would be 
the loss, in point of time, to the inhabitants ot Ireland anxious to visit America, by being 
compelled to come to Holyhead and to embark from that point, in preference to embarking 
from the western coast? Of course you feel bound to take into the calculation the interests of 
the millions in Ireland. 

53. Of course an Irishman is going very much out of his way in going to Liverpool. 

{Mr. Sadleir.) I should like the Commissioners to know the extent to which the people of 
Ireland go out of their way. I should wish the Commissioners to show to the people of the 
United Kingdom, how many hours or miles the millions of Ireland are sent out of their way, 
when they are anxious to visit America ; and, in the same way, the number of days that you 
put the millions in America anxious to visit Ireland, out of their way by bringing them to 
Holyhead, and then obliging them to embark at Holyhead for Kingstown, to visit Ireland. 
You cannot forget the strong family ties, and the strong considerations with reference to 
property, and the feeling of sympathy which exist between the Irish people and their relatives 
and connexions in America. 

{Mr. McCullagh.) There is one point which has been very much overlooked with reference 
to the general communication between the continent of America and Ireland. I have no 
doubt whatever from some inquiry I have made, that if transatlantic communication, by steam 
particularly, could be brought to something of an economical point, you would have a con- 
siderable amount of re-emigration from America to Ireland. The tendency of those who go 
to America is constantly to look back, and to come back to Ireland ; not probably to remain, 
but for the purpose of taking their relatives back with them, or to visit relatives who remain 
behind. I think it should not be lost sight of as a minor weight in the scale, that there would 
be a re-emigration as a means of supporting steam communication. 

54. We are quite aware that the calculation we have made would not hold good as regards 
any part of Ireland, because there would be the additional distance. 

{Mr. Rainy.) There is one point with regard to this question which I think is important. 
I mean the general effect which the proposed communication would have upon the general 
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Deputation. prosperity and improvement of landed property in Ireland. Upon that subject I have devoted 

some time to the general question ; and having had the honour of being consulted upon various 

December 20, 1850 . occas i ons i n connexion with Irish property, I will take the liberty of saying a word upon it,. 

because it strikes me that if this transatlantic communication from Ireland does take place, 
inasmuch as it would be the means of introducing a large current of persons through Ireland, 
and of informing them of a good many circumstances upon which they cannot, at present be so 
well informed, it might lead to activity in the circulation of capital through the country ; and 
in that way it might tend to give increased employment to the labouring population. I take 
the liberty just of throwing that out, because my own impression is that it might have a very 
important tendency in that way. 

{Mr. Howe.) As my Lord Monteagle has done me the honour to mention my name, I 
.may say that I am here to-day by invitation of some Irish gentlemen, rather as a spectator than 
in any other character. My object in visiting this country is to put myself in communication 
with the Government, with reference to certain important improvements which we are projecting - 
across the maritime Provinces, — I mean Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, as contradistin- 
guished from Canada. My communications are, of course, with the head of my department, 
the Colonial Office j and the views and arguments upon which we rest our case have been put 
partially, and will be put further into Lord Grey’s baud, in a collected and condensed shape. 

I take for granted that, if it were in my power to communicate any information to this Com- 
mission, it would come better in those communications than by my giving them in the form 
of mere loose parole testimony which might only waste your time. 1 can onlv say, however, 
that if, while I am in England, there is any information that I can give to this Commission, 

I shall be exceedingly happy to do it, either verbally or in writing, or in any way. I shall 
take it as a favour to be allowed to do so, because we are interested in the facts. I may say, 
however, that we feel upon the other side of the water a deep interest in this question. We 
consider that Great Britain owns in America a territory as large as the whole of the United 
States — as large as Europe — covered with forests, filled with mines, surrounded with the best 
fisheries in the world ; in fact, containing in its bosom, and around its coast, the elements of 
. national wealth. We consider that we have a freehold inheritance for every unoccupied man 
• ' in England, Ireland, and Scotland ; and that we can take into our forests and new settlements, 
and advantageously employ, every man who is now able to work and yet is maintained by the 
property and industry of the three kingdoms. And, therefore, the question of how we are to 
get your surplus labour into our surplus land, is one which I think ought to interest you as 
much as us. There is another point of view in which this question may be regarded. During 
the last five years we have had, in the British Provinces of North America, the potato rot as 
you have, had it quite as general and as destructive ; we have also had the weevil occasionally 
in our wheat ; and our crops, upon the whole, have been as much damaged as yours have, and 
yet., in Canada, in New Brunswick, and in Nova Scotia, there has not been any family that has 
gone without three meals a- day during all that time ; and therefore we feel that if, during the 
last, five years, we have had a very large portion of the people who died here within the 
realm of England, and a very large portion of those who were a burden to their friends and 
neighbours, we could have maintained them equally well with those we had. We know, also, 
that the workhouses and poorhouses of your large cities are filled, at the present moment, with 
a great portion of unoccupied labourers ; and we are aware that a very small proportion of all 
the inhabitants of the three kingdoms owns an inch of land as freehold estate. We feel, also, 
that your having incurred a national debt of 800,000,000?. sterling in order to acquire those 
territories, the people of England and Ireland and Scotland ought to have a portion of them ; 
and we are exceedingly anxious that our country should be filled up, and that it should be 
strengthened on that side of the water as against what I conceive to be the only enemy that 
Great Britain has there — the United States. Now you have in those provinces a nucleus of 
settlements already formed with railroads through them ; and we are about to make other 
railways with a view of facilitating our intercourse; we have, therefore, a very deep interest in 
this question. 

Permit me to say, having listened to the evidence which has been given, and the views 
thrown out by the gentlemen here, that this question does not appear to me to be clearly un- 
derstood by a good many persons who take a great interest in it. I speak, of course, without 
reference to any gentleman whose opinions have been expressed here. It divides itself, in my 
mind, into two or three branches, first with respect to the transmission of intelligence. You, 
on this side of the Atlantic, are not aware of the importance attached to it on the other side. 
I will give you a simple illustration. It was proposed, two or three years ago, to build an 
electric telegraph across Nova Scotia and New Brunswick into the United States territory, to 
communicate with their lines. The Government of Nova Scotia felt that this was likely to 
become an American engine, to be worked as against you and against us in a variety of ways ; 
for instance, suppose the price of corn rises here, or suppose the price of cotton rises here a. 
halfpenny per pound, the American speculator, who has that information an hour before the 
rest of America, makes his million of dollars almost at once. In a variety of ways, therefore, 
the inhabitants of these islands would be injured and made to pay by the monopoly of that 
instrument of the conveyance of intelligence in the hands of American speculators. We have, 
therefore, passed a law by which we will not allow, at least it is the generally understood 
policy of the Government that we will not allow, any American gentleman to come in and. 
compete with our line. We say, run as many wires as you please, but we will have the control 
of it. Now mark the effect of that. That line was scarcely completed, before several agents 
of American Companies in New York and Boston would have purchased the control of that 
line at any amount of money. It cost us something under 5000?. We could have had 
10,000?. the instant it was completed, or any amount we chose to name. But we kept it in our 
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own possession. Now you may determine to choose an eastern port for your packet station ; Deputation. 

the interest of Liverpool or Manchester or some other interest may overbear the interest of the 

rioht place; but I am sure that if you withdraw your bounty of 140,000Z. for carrying the December 20, 1850. 
mails, and leave the market open, and give me a monopoly with the right to transmit across 
Ireland the electric telegraph wires, I will undertake to form a European American Company 
in a week that would undertake the whole business and transmit letters and intelligence. Be- 
cause, suppose cotton is up a halfpenny a pound, a man who knows it one hour before his 
neighbour (to say nothing of 10 hours) can pocket his million of dollars. So with corn, and 
so with a variety of goods— iron for instance, — the price of iron rising 20s. or 10s. in the 
English market is immediately a matter of large consideration to speculators on the other side. 

Therefore, as regards the transmission of intelligence, it will make its own channel. The 
nearest and most practicable points, I take it, will be seized upon by the speculators in com- 
mercial industry, no matter what the decision of this Commission may be, provided the British 
Government does not step in and give, as it now does, a bounty of 140,000?. a-year for carrying 
letters and intelligence from an inland place. That might, lor a time, embarrass Ireland or 
embarrass the British Provinces in our communications, because the competition is conducted 
against unfair and unequal' advantages. 

Now, with respect to the transmission of letters, you get back a large portion of the sum 
you pay at present in the postage of letters across the Atlantic. How could that be effected,, 
if you had to compete with a steam line having the advantage, not of ten hours, but even ol 
five hours : no businessman would send a letter that is to be five hours behind its time ; and r 
therefore, the moment a line of communication is established across the Atlantic, whether by 
the interference of Government, or by the activity of private enterprise, which is four hours or 
three hours quicker than yours, the letters of England, Ireland, and Scotland would all. flow 
into that channel, and letters from the Continent, and American letters also. The Americans- 
are proverbially people who will never be behind time if they can possibly help it, and therefore 
their letters will all go by the quickest channel. 

Now, with respect to the subject of emigration and colonization, and the means by which 
that is to be efFected, I intend in the next ten days or a fortnight to put into shape the views I 
entertain upon that subject, and submit them to Lord Grey ; and his Lordship will probably, 
if the subject is connected with the busiuess of this Commission, allow me to lay some obser- 
vations before this Commission. It is a subject of great magnitude and importance ; but it 
appears to me that the subject of emigration may be touched upon and dealt with without 
determining from what port the emigration is to proceed. Now, I entertain this belief, that 
the first, line of your chain must be an ocean omnibus of some sort. In point of tact you will 
continue the Strand, if l may so express it, to the North American provinces. You. will make 
a hi<di road from your own business port to your colonies, which shall be a continuation ot 
your° great commercial street. The selection of any one port is not necessarily connected with 
or indispensable to a well-digested system of colonization and progress. Supposing, for instance, 
you want to send 1000 emigrants from England to Canada, or New Brunswick or Nova 
Scotia, and you do not want, to have the trouble of transporting them by land to Ireland, and 
carrying them across Ireland, you would embark them from Southampton or from Liverpool. 

Supposing you want to send them from Scotland, you would embark them from Glasgow. 

Supposing you want to send them from the north of Ireland, you would send them from 
Belfast or Derry. Supposing you want to send them from the south, you would send them Irom 
Cork, or some other port upon that coast. Therefore, it appears to me that the question of the 
transmission of letters and of passengers is quite distinct from the transmission ot emigrants. 

In the transmission of emigrants there need not be any rivalry between the great ports of the 
three kingdoms ; they are all equally interested in it. I feel, however that I have occupied, 
and perhaps wasted, too much of the time of the Commission, and I beg to say that I thank 
you for the indulgence. . . , . , , .. , 

(Rev P Daly.) I will briefly make one observation with reference to the calculation which 
the Commissioners have before them, to ask whether that calculation, taken in an isolated form, 
would have the slightest effect whatever in determining the mam question of advising a packet 
station on the west of Ireland, throwing out of view attention to the electric telegraph— 
throwing out of view the facilities that would be given by a western station to people who do 
not like° a long voyage— throwing out of view the dangers of the channel navigation— and 
throwing out of view, above all things, the great importance of this matter to Ireland itself. 

55. (Chairman.) I should hope the Commission will give due weight to every one ol those 
considerations; but naturally the great argument that has been put forward is the saving of time 
for letters, and certainly if our data are correct from which it would appear that only ten hours 
would be saved, I think the subject has rather a different aspect from what was at first antici- 
pated. Most people seemed to think that the saving would be much greater than ten hours. 

56 This is only one little ingredient. There are a great many other considerations. 

{Mr. Howe.) As I understand, the Commissioners would be anxious to have the statement 
corrected, if it is not correct ; but they assume it to be correct. 

{Chairman.) Surely. , 

57. We do not calculate upon the vessels going 17 or 18 miles an hour. . 

(Mr. Greene .) Allow me to ask whether any calculation has been made as to the saving by 
the electric telegraph, in the communication by a western port'of Ireland in contradistinction 

with Holyhead, because that appears to me to be a main consideration. 

58 (Chairman.) We should be glad to hear a little about the electric telegraph, because, as 
far as we can make out at present, it is -not much used for commercial purposes ; If we could 



get any 



mercantile men to show to us that the telegraph from any part of Ireland would be 
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Deputation much used, it would be an important consideration. Supposing that the vessels at present go 

almost within sight of Cork, it might be worth their while in coming from America to stop at 

December 20, 1850. Cork, and to despatch intelligence by the electric telegraph and go on. That is one thing 
among many others that might be suggested. 

{Mr. Greene .) Would it not be desirable to show to the public distinctly the difference 
between the electric telegraph by a western port of Ireland and the present communication? 
When we find that in America the electric telegraph is the chief means of communication, is 
it not desirable that the exact difference between the two should be laid before the British 
public ? 

{Mr. Howe.) I may say that as a stranger it has quite astonished me to find that your tele- 
graph does not answer, because at present our telegraph pays handsome salaries to the persons 
employed ; pays all its expenses, and yields to the Government 10 per cent. 

59 The difference of time you have alluded to is a very simple calculation, because you 
may suppose the electric telegraph to convey intelligence instantly; and therefore you may 
take the whole difference of the length of the voyage, exclusive of the passage across the 
Irish Channel, till you get the wires laid down across the Channel. 

{Mr. Greene .) In America the electric telegraph is in general use, because the system is 
a well-arranged one ; but here, because the electric telegraph is on a defective system, the 
public are not prepared to entertain the question. 

{Mr. Howe.) There is one reason, perhaps, why your telegraph in this country does not 
pay as' ours does. You have a penny postage, which is a great public convenience, and it is 
a great competitor with the telegraph in the transmission of ordinary intelligence. But this 
is the view to take of it, — the rise or fall of your great staples is a subject of so much im- 
portance to mercantile men, that the moment you can get a telegraph across Ireland to a 
sea-port, there would be steam communication to take the intelligence across. It is a question 
for the Government whether they will interfere, and exercise a control over it. 

{Mr. McCullagh!) The value of the electric telegraph is only seen when it is applied to long 
distances. The value of the electric telegraph, for a short distance, is almost nothing. Its 
value for great distances is very great. As I take it, the difference in the working of the 
electric telegraph between England and America, depends very much upon the great dif- 
ference of distances. The difference between Liverpool and Birmingham, by post and by the 
electric telegraph, is almost worthless ; it does not make a difference of a-day, — it does not 
make a difference of a quarter of a-day. But the difference in the communication of a whole 
day between the whole continent of America and London, is a difference of fortunes lost or 
made. It is not to be measured by the mere difference of the length of time between 
Galway and Dublin, and so by Holyhead to London, as compared with the present route ; but 
it makes a difference of a day from Halifax to London ; and you would have the same infor- 
mation on the morning of Wednesday, instead of the morning of Thursday. 

{Mr. Greene .) Taking the calculation which you have read, of 11 days 3 hours from 
Holyhead, the communication by electric telegraph by Galway or Limerick, could be effected 
in seven days at. most. Consequently there must be, for all important commercial and other 
postal purposes, a saving of three or four days. 

{Mr . McCullagh.) Even taking the saving in the conveyance of news to be only 15 
hours, I conceive that there are 20 people in mercantile pursuits who will think it well worth 
while to pay at a high rate for a saving of 15 hours, for one person who will think it worth 
his while to expend sixpence in saving only five hours. It is not to be looked at merely as 
three times five, but as the difference between something and nothing. It is admitted that the 
news could be conveyed 15 hours sooner. 

{Mr. Greene.) I claim three to four days’ saving. 

60. {Chairman.) That is assuming that the vessels go 17 miles an hour. 

{Mr. Greene.) Taking it at 11 days 3 hours from Holyhead. 

61. {Chairman.) That is, at the present rate. 

{Sir De Lacy Evans!) As one of the representatives for this country, perhaps I maybe 
allowed to explain why I take part in this deputation. I attend here upon this question 
because I do not think it is a question of rivalry between Ireland and Great Britain. It is a 
question of rivalry between the port of Holyhead and any port which should be chosen in 
Ireland, which I do not think a matter of gravity for consideration ; but it appears to me that 
there is not the slightest injury likely to arise to Great Britain, should the change sought bv 
this deputation be established, because it is to be presumed that, the great stream of travellers 
that will land on the west of Ireland, will come on to the heart of the empire. But, on the 
other hand, it is a measure directly inimical to Ireland to establish a !port to the east of 
Ireland for transit to the west; that is an important consideration, which 1 think ought to be 
kept in view. That it is a step of direct hostility to the interests of the western part of the 
empire, to establish a port for western communication in an eastern part of the empire ; and 
•I think it is clear that Great Britain, as well as Ireland, would be benefited by selecting the 
most western point. ° 

{Mr. McCullagh.) Let me put the question in this way. Suppose there were no channel 
between England and Ireland, where would you fix your western port? Would you put your 
point of departure anywhere short of the extremest western port which the coast would 
•lurmsh? 

62. {Chairman.) We may take, as an illustration, the West India Line. Certainly the Go- 
vernment did put that at Southampton, when they might have put it at Falmouth or Plymouth. 

1 agree, as a general principle, that we' ought to take the westernmost point ; but that has not 
always been the rule, because other things have intervened, such as a regard to the great 
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centre of business, or the facilities of railway communication. A variety of things have in- Deputation 

terfered with the application of that proper and legitimate principle of taking the most western _ 

point. December 20, 1850. 

(Mr. McCuUagh.) But at least a strong case ought to be made out for selecting the 
wrong place. 

(Rev. P. Daly.) It might be put in this way : — Supposing England to be in the place of 
Ireland, and Ireland in the place of England, where would the packet station be then ? 

Supposing Galway were in the place of Liverpool or in the place of Holyhead, would the 
packet station be placed there ? 

63. Supposing you had a packet station on the west of Ireland, it would only be for letters 
and passengers ? 

(Rev. P. Daly.) I beg pardon. Mr. O’Flaherty stated to you that there was a scientific person 
ready to tell you, that he was ready to construct a packet that would go 17 or 18 miles an hour, 
for light goods, for passengers, and for mails. If you only took into consideration the mere 
transmission of quick intelligence, that would be sufficient, in my opinion, to justify this project ; 
but I do not want to lose sight of the immense facilities and advantages that it would afford to 
trade generally. Supposing that no goods were taken but light goods ; what are light goods ? 

The most valuable goods. Are muslins not to be considered ? Are linens of no consequence? 

The linen trade is the making of Ireland. It is the restoration of Ireland. It ouo-ht to be re- 
garded as a matter of the greatest possible importance. Documents will be produced which 
will prove to you that the millions of money which are now going for linens to Germany, to 
Belgium, to Switzerland, and to France, will be spent in Ireland for linens made by the hands 
of the people who are now starving. 

v [The Deputation withdrew .] 



John Penn, Esq., examined. John Penn, Esq. 

64. (Chairman.) Have you any statement to make with reference to the subject on which 
this Commission is making inquiries ? — In the course of two or three weeks I shall have a plan 
ready from which I can speak more absolutely; but at present I can only say, that, under- 
standing that it is contemplated that vessels may be required to run from Ireland instead of 
running from Liverpool, I should say that the shortness of the route would be a very great 
advantage indeed. It would enable us to employ another class of steamers by which very 
great speed could be obtained, much greater than at present. 

65. The point upon which we should be anxious for information from you would be, whether 
this high rate of speed which you think could be obtained from Nova Scotia to Galway or any 
other port on the west coast of Ireland, could not also be obtained to Holyhead ? — That I must 
consider. I do not know the difference of distance. 

66. What rate have you taken? Have you taken 17 knots an hour? — No, I take 15. 

67. The attention of the Commission is at present directed rather to the comparative advan- 
tages of Holyhead and a port in the west of Ireland; therefore, we should not require you to 
enter into the general subject of the amount of speed, but only how that speed would be influenced 
by the substitution of one port for the other?. — The saving of 12 or 14 hours would make a 
great deal of difference. That is a point upon which I should be glad to give any information 
in my power. 

68. Can you give an idea of the draught of water of the vessel which you think should be 
employed? — About 19 feet. 

69. And the tonnage? — I think it would require to be 280 feet. 

70. And of course a very large proportionate power of engine ? — It will be another shaped 
vessel. I do not consider that the vessels at present in existence are of the right shape. 

71. Would you put in your own eugines? A combination for this particular purpose. 

72. What would she measure across the paddle-box ? — At this moment I cannot quite recol- 
lect, but the beam would be about 40 to 41 feet. I would prefer, if you please, delaying to give 
these particulars till I have prepared my plans. It behoves us to be seeing about speed, seeing 
what the Americans are doing. 

73. Are they improving in speed ? — I think their vessels are a little faster than ours. By a 
statement I saw to-day, it appears that they have rather the best of it. 

74. But you do not contemplate being beaten by them in anyway? — We ought not. I 
would not be beaten by them. 

75. You take a new form of vessel and a new modification of engines from what you at 
present produce ? — They would be somewhat different. Upon the same principle, but dif- 
ferently arranged. 

76. And the consumption of coals would be in proportion to the power? — It would be con- 
siderable, there is no denying it. The engines would be so constructed as to develop a large 
amount of power with a small weight of engine. 

77. But a large consumption of coal? — There must be where you go fast. The vessel 
would be much faster than the present ones. Upon this point I shall be able to speak more 
fully. 

78. As a general principle, you would say that the shorter the voyage the quicker it can be 
done? — It makes all the difference. Even shortening it 14 hours would make a great 
difference. 

[Adjourned.] 
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Friday, 17th January, 1851. 

The Earl Granville in the Chair. 

The following gentlemen appeared as a deputation from the City of Cork. 

Francis Stack Murphy, Esq., Serjeant-at-Law. 

John Shea, Esq. 

Captain Sir Robert Hagan, R.N. 

Joseph Anderson, Esq. 

John P. Hardy, Esq. 

Eugene M' Sidney , Esq. 

(Mr. Serjeant Murphy.) I have the honour ol attending your Lordship and the Commis- 
sioners in consequence of my having, in the absence of the members for the city of Cork, 
been requested, as having held the capacity of representative on a former occasion, to introduce 
this deputation upon a matter in which my fellow-citizens feel a deep interest, and I hope to be 
able to show that, even although this should be considered an imperial question, it can be 
satisfactorilv proved that, while the interests of the empire at large would not softer from the 
adoption of Cork as the port of departure and arrival of the transatlantic steamers, Ireland 
would be greatly benefited in its postal arrangements, and that the delivery of letters in 
England even would be accelerated. ■ 

Without going minutely into details, I will only state that the Great Southern and Western 
Railway have arranged to convey the mails in five hours. The communication from Kings- 
town to Holyhead averages four, and from Holyhead to London is about 10 hours on the 
average, making the whole communication, all stoppages included, about 20 hours. 1 he 
effect would be to accelerate the postal arrangements of Cork, Dublin, Belfast, and the south 
of England and the south of Scotland; and on comparison with the present conveyance 
by steamer by Liverpool, and thence to London, it will be proved that London letters, by 
the proposed plan, would be received some six or seven hours sooner than by the Liverpool 

As to passengers, ihe avoidance of the channel navigation would also form an important 
feature in the proposed plan. In addition to that, there would be electric telegraph communi- 
cation from Cork to Dublin, so that the transmission of public news would be much 
accelerated. It is well known, also, that Cork possesses the greatest facilities as a harbour; 
it would afford every facility for the repair, docking, and general arrangement of steam-ships ; 
and the Passage Railway gives a mode of access from the harbour to the city of Cork, and 
so to Dublin, which is most important. , 

There would also be a considerable diminution of expense. The expenditure in the article 
of coal, as between Liverpool and Cork, forms an item, as I am informed, of from 5007. to 
6007. ; but these are data which will be presented to you in detail. The general features only 
are what I was to present to your Lordship. Leaving to the other gentlemen to go into the 
more minute questions of detail, I simply put the case upon the ground which I have roughly 
stated to you, that we are in a condition to show that, if this is made an imperial question (as 
it ought to be), we can serve England and, at the same time, serve Ireland ; and that the 
■effect will be that, while the general interests of the community will be duly promoted, as 
heretofore, Ireland, in its individual capacity, will be infinitely better served. We complain 
that now, while the steamers pass within sight of our shore, we do not receive our letters till 
48 hours afterwards, and by their being landed at Cork, we shall have our correspondence 48 
hours sooner. And not only that, but the correspondence of Dublin, the correspondence of 
Belfast, and the correspondence of the whole of the south of England, will be materially 
■expedited by adopting Cork as the transatlantic packet station, instead of an English port. 
With these observations, I will leave it to these gentlemen to enter into more specific details. 

( Mr. Shea.) After what Mr. Serjeant Murphy has stated, I think it will be unnecessary for 
ihe deputation to travel over the arguments and facts which we have submitted in the docu- 
ments before the Commissioners, and we shall confine ourselves to touching upon one or two 
important features of the subject. We would respectfully urge, that a strong case has been 
made out for the establishment of a transatlantic packet station in Ireland, the commercial 
condition of which would be materially benefited by it, without in any way diminishing the 
facilities of communication from America to the other portions of the empire ; we also submit 
to your Lordship and the Commissioners, that the people of Ireland have great reason to 
complain, that the mail-steamers now pass within sight of their harbours, conveying, their 
letters to Liverpool, to be transmitted back again to Ireland, causing a delay of 48 hours in the 
delivery. We hope that the evidence which has been laid before you has shown, that this 
grievance on the part of Ireland may be removed without subjecting the English and Scotch 
cbrrespondence to any detention ; and in order to satisfy the Commissioners that we are not 
unreasonable in complaining upon this point, I would observe, that recent returns represent 
that the correspondence of Ireland amounts to one-third of the whole ol the letters brought by 
the mail-steamers. The proportions are 27 to 73. We conceive that to be a very important 
feature in the case. We are unwilling to trespass too much upon the valuable time of the 
Commissioners — 

79. {Chairman.) We are anxious to hear everything you have to state. 

{Mr. Shea .) We think that little additional argument can be offered to prove the great 
commercial and social advantages that would result from the selection of an Irish port as the 
medium of communication with America, and the impulse that would thereby be given to 
industry in a country whose population has suffered so much from the absence of remunerative 
employment. Having thus alluded to the great question, I would now beg to be permitted, 
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without wishing to convey any disparaging insinuation with respect to other competing ports., 
to place prominently before your Lordship and the Commissioners the great capabilities of the 
port of Cork, the safety in approaching and entering it. the facilities of internal intercourse, 
and the accommodation in every point of view associated with the port of Cork, which also, it 
is important to observe, compared with others, will require little if any additional outlay. 
We are satisfied, that the peculiar advantages connected with that harbour, recognised and 
acknowledged as they already are by the great mercantile world, which no legislation or law 
can remove or deprive her of, will meet with that earnest attention from the Commissioners to 
which their great importance entitles them. We feel that every consideration justifies us in 
seeking for a participation in the benefits which this great country enjoys, and which, if 
conceded in a just and liberal spirit to Ireland, will tend greatly to strengthen the bonds of 
union between the two countries. 

(Sir R. Hagan.) I have very little to add to the statement of the late mayor, particularly as 
I have had the honour to submit three written reports to the Commissioners on the subject. 

80. (Chairman.) We are very anxious to hear all that the gentlemen have to state, but the 
statements you have sent us in writing are so full, that it will be difficult probably to add to 
them in conversation. There are a few questions about the dock, which we wish to ask. 

81. You stated that the railway would convey the mail in five hours, that is, between Dublin 
and Cork ? 

(Mr. Shea.) Yes, at present it takes seven hours; after the 1st of May they will accelerate 
the mail to 35 miles an hour; the distance from Cork to Dublin is 164 miles. 

82. It is, we believe, a very excellent railway ? 

(Mr. Seijeant Murphy.) I believe it is the best in the three kingdoms. 

83. From Cork to Passage there is another railway ? 

(Mr. Shea.) Yes. 

84. Passage you look to as the starting point. ? 

(Mr. Shea.) The great advantage of Passage is, that you can go to Passage at any slate of 
the tide. 

(Mr. Serjeant Murphy.) By a regulation in the Company’s Act, they are obliged to keep 
100 frontage, for the purpose of giving facilities to ships coming to load and unload. There is 
high-water at Passage at all times of the tide. Therefore, taking that to be the point, it 
would facilitate the matter. 

(Sir R. Hagan.) There are steam-boats running upon the river, from Queenstown to Cork, 
which go in from 45 to 70 minutes, according to the state of the tide and weather. The bags 
might be put at once into one of these, to go to the terminus, and any passengers who wished, 
might avail themselves of the same opportunity ; there is plenty of water alongside the quay 
for these boats. 

85. What depth of water have they at high-water ? 

(Sir R. Hagan.) Six feet is the lowest water at the lowest spring-tides, over the banks 
between Horse Head and Black Rock; and the river-boats only drawing four, of course they 
go at all times of the tide, and probably the passengers would be very glad to avail themselves 
of such conveyance. 

86. If there is a railway all the way to Passage, why should they take a steamer? 

(Sir R. Hagan.) I referred to Queenstown, where I supposed it was intended the packet 
should stop ; Passage is two miles higher up. 

(Mr. Seijeant Murphy.) We are peculiarly situated at Cork; we have a double channel, 
and there are three railways which all tend to one point. They could easily make a communi- 
cation by means of a swing-bridge, without impeding the navigation in the least. 

(Mr. Shea.) The terminus of the Great Southern and Western Railway is about a mile 
from the river, but it is intended to bring it to the quay. 

87. It would of course strengthen your case, if you could show a continuous line of railway 
all the way to Passage. 

(Mr. Serjeant Murphy.) Practically, it is because they are going to make a swing-bridge, 
which will cross the arm of the river; they are merely separated by the river, and there could 
be made with the greatest facility a swing-bridge, carrying the rails over. 

(Mr. Shea.) It may really be called a continuous line of railway from Dublin to Passage. 

(Mr. Couper.) Does the Passage Railway come close to the river? 

(Mr. Shea.) The Passage Railway comes close to the river. 

88. The line must be continuous, otherwise you have to transfer the luggage twice. 

(Mr. Seijeant Murphy.) A very trivial expense would make it continuous ; that is quite 
demonstrable. If that is necessary, probably the Commissioners would do us the favour of 
allowing us to send in a supplemental statement as to that fact. 

89. It would be material, with reference to the facility of making use of the Passage station. 

(Sir R. Hagan.) In the meantime, there is a conveyance by the river from Queenstown and 

Passage. 

90. But still there is a transfer. If the packet starts from Holyhead to America, the 
goods and passengers are never transhipped again ; but if they go by way of Ireland, they 
must first be put into the Holyhead packet, and go to Kingstown, then they must be landed 
at Kingstown, and carried to the terminus of the Southern and Western Railway; then 
they start again on that, and are carried to Cork. All those transhipments are attended 
with inconvenience and delay ; therefore, if that railway is continuous to the packet station, 
it so far avoids that objection. 

(Sir R. Hagan.) The meeting a south-west gale in going down the channel in a steamer 
would be a greater cause of detention and inconvenience than all those put together. 

91. That is an element on the other side again. 
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Deputation from (.Sir R. Hagan.) Cork possesses great advantages from its situation on the coast, far above 

Cork. other ports in Ireland, and it is superior in my judgment to Liverpool or Holyhead, because 
you avoid the dangers of the channel, and the dangers of a lee-shore. 

January 1851. 92 . i n making a remark of that kind, you are not to assume that we are making a 

formal objection against Cork. 

(Sir R. Hagan.) I beg to say, and I suppose it must be admitted, that Cork possesses 
advantages far superior to any other port in Ireland, for die reasons which we have submitted 
to the Commissioners. The mere fact that there are other places on the coast some 40 or 50 
miles nearer to any port in America, is no consideration, in my judgment, compared with the 
advantages of the tine harbour of Cork, and compared with the coast in approaching it. We 
have pointed out, that it is not a lee-shore ; the prevailing winds being south-west, a westerly 
wind blows along the shore, consequently there is no danger to be apprehended, supposing the 
*■ steamer should become disabled. The steamers cannot command the elements ; sometimes 
accidents occur to them as well as other vessels, and then, if they were making for Galway 
or the Shannon, for instance, they would be in considerable danger ; whereas, in Cork they 
have nothing to do but to put the helm a-port, heave the ship to, and wait for clear weather. 
But it would be very rarely that they would have to do so, because it is so easy to approach. 
After a man had come in two or three times to Cork, he could come in nearly blindfold. I 
think all seamen must admit that . ; it is not a debateable point. 

(Mr. Shea.) The mail-steamers, Cunard’s packets, are frequently seen passing Cork 
harbour in seven days from Halifax. 

(Sir R. Hagan.) They invariably run for Cape Clear, and make it if possible. 

93. Do you know what are the capabilities of the dock which is now preparing, or what 
they are likely to be ? 

(Sir R. Hagan.) The plan has been submitted to the Admiralty and approved of by them, 
by which a large steamer can be docked. 

94. Do you know what is the size of that dock ? 

(Sir R. Hagan.) At present it is not capable of docking one of those large steamers ; but a 
proposal has been submitted to the Admiralty, and it is now about to be carried into effect — to 
make a dock at Passage capable of docking the largest steamers. 

95. That plan only goes to the width of the gates. What is the depth of water? 

(Mr Shea.) In ordinary spring tides it is 14 feet. They have no more at the Dock-gates ; 
but they will sink a lower sill about six feet, so as to make 20 feet. 

96. What would it be over the sill? 

(Sir R. Hagan.) They propose to sink it 6 feet at least below low-water spring tides. 

97. What water should vessels draw to be able to come into that dock ? 

(Sir R. Hagan.) 19.J feet water is what has been laid down in your queries. They will 
go in with that depth of water. 

98. What arrangements have been made for carrying into effect what has been submitted to 
the Admiralty ? 

(Sir R. Hagan.) It is a private dock. The owners are wealthy people who intend to do this. 
They have submitted this plan to the Admiralty, and it will be carried into effect. 

99. That plan which was submitted to the Admiralty does not give the depth of water. It 
only gives the width of the gates. 

(Sir R. Hagan.) Then 1 am authorized to say that it will be 19£ feet at least. 

100. But it is probable, that when the vessel goes into the dock she would not draw 19£ feet. 

(Sir R. Hagan.) There are cases in which it is desirable to get a ship in drawing a great 

deal of water. I remember H.M.S. “ Valiant,” a 74-gun ship, getting on shore, and she went 
into dock with everything on board : and it may happen that one of these packets would come 
in with a hole in the bottom. Of course if there are 20 feet water, she would be able to enter 
at once. 

(Mr. Hardy.) The suggestion originated with the Admiralty themselves. It was mentioned 
to Mr. Brown, that if he enlarged his docks sufficiently to admit Her Majesty’s vessels, he 
would obtain the business of the Crown ; and he accordingly adopted that suggestion. 

101. But there is nothing in the plan submitted to the Admiralty which shows the full capa- 
bility of the dock, except as to the width of the entrance. 

(Mr. Hardy.) Even at the lowest neap-tide there is a sufficient depth of water for vessels of 
that class just outside the dock; and I understand that the docks will be so constructed as to 
admit vessels, at high water, drawing 25 feet. There is ample space there. I am sure the 
dock in every other respect will be. sufficiently capacious. 

102. Is this dock being constructed by a company or by Mr. Brown ? 

(Mr. Shea.) It is entirely private property. 

(Mr. Serjeant Murphy.) In fact, Mr. Brown is a very wealthy man. He has monopolized 
the repair of all vessels that put into Passage and Cork. Of late years, since the Indian corn 
importation has been so great, that has been a very important business ; and I am told, that 
Mr. Brown makes as much as 15,000?. a-year by it. 

(Sir R. Hagan.) There is a basin contemplated at Cork, for the purpose of loading and 
discharging vessels in connexion with the Southern and Western Railway Company. There 
is a Bill preparing now for the purpose. 

103. Where would you let the vessel go to ? For instance, a vessel drawing 19 feet water, 
how near could she come ? 

(Sir R. Hagan.) She would come alongside the quay at Passage, or the quay about to be 
built at Queenstown. 

104. Then, have you 20 feet of water at the quay at Passage ? 

(Sir R. Hagan.) A jetty of about 15 feet from the pier would suffice. 
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{Mr. Hardy) A line-of-battle ship with all her stores could lie there. 

105. What water is there ? 

{Sir R. Hagan.) Ten fathoms. The channel becomes narrow, and it is very deep. 

106. What distance is the entrance of the proposed dock from the channel ? 

{Sir R. Hagan.) Not more than twice the length of this room : it is only necessary to carry 
the dock-gates out a little further. 

107. Do you not mean that you would carry the dock-gates out into' deep water? I 
suppose, you would either cut a channel from the centre of the dock-gates into deep water, or 
you would carry the dock-gates out into deep water ? 

{Sir R. Hagan.) Precisely, out to 20 feet. 

108. The shore is very bold, and it is a short distance to deep water. Your engineers would 
adopt whichever was the best way ? 

{Sir R. Hagan) Certainly ; of course the coffer-dam must be used, which, in a place like 
Passage, would be no difficulty at all; it is not like Liverpool; it is done every day in 
places” fifty times worse. The first vessel that was docked in Passage was docked under my 
orders. I remember taking a great deal of interest in the matter, as I foresaw the advantage 
of the dock when it was opened, and that it would lead to a more enlarged accommodation at 
a future day. 

109. Is there anything to prevent a vessel coming alongside the wharf at Passage in a 
gale of wind? 

{Sir R. Hagan.) Nothing whatever; when a gale of wind is blowing from the sea outside 
you have none of it at Passage. It is quite landlocked. In the heaviest gale of wind you 
would scarcely have any wind up there, particularly with the prevailing winds. 

110. To get up to Passage you have to pass through the fleet which is lying at Queens- 
town ? . . 

{Mr. Hardy) There is a harbour-master. Those vessels are obliged to anchor in a certain 
position, so as to leave the passage clear. 

{Sir R. Hagan) I was on board H.M. 72-gun ship Belleisle when she worked from the 
outer Roads to the anchorage off Queenstown ; she was then commanded by the present 
Rear-Admiral John Toup Nicolas, and I assisted in piloting the French double-banked 
frigate Didon, of which the Prince de Joinville was a Lieutenant, out of Cork Harbour. 
Therefore, wheu we can work a French frigate out, and an English line-of-battle ship in, I 
think the harbour must possess qualifications of no ordinary kind. Besides, a steamer can cut 
in and out in a way that a sailing vessel cannot. 

111. Are there many shoals marked by buoys there, from the entrance of the harbour up 
to Passage? 

{Sir R. Hagan) The harbour is well buoyed, from the entrance to Queenstown. Alter we 
pass Queenstown there is nothing to buoy. 1 would not be afraid to go into Cork Harbour 
blindfolded. I never saw a harbour more easy of access. I think I have been in and out of 
that harbour 1600 times. Therefore, I ought to know it pretty well : and I can say with 
confidence, that it possesses all the qualifications which can be desired for a packet station. 

{Mr. Hardy) The Ballast Board of Dublin are about erecting a fixed light on the Spit 
Bank, which is a very remarkable object, and at present there is only a very imperfect light. 

{Sir R. Hagan.) That will be necessary only for sailing vessels. 

[ The Deputation withdrew .] 



Thursday, 23rd January, 1851. 

The Right Hon. Earl Granville in the Chair. 

Samuel Cunard, Esq., examined. 

112. You have been much employed as a contractor for the Admiralty in carrying mails 

across the Atlantic ? — I have. _ , - P T 

113. Can vou state shortly what the contract is now?— Yes, I can ; perhaps if I were to 
state the origin of the steam-packet communication with America it would be interesting tq 
the Commission. Formerly the mails were conveyed monthly by the old ten-gun brigs, which 
cost the Government about 40.000Z. a-year, and a number of valuable lives were annually 
sacrificed. Scarcely a year passed without the loss of one or more of these vessels, with all on 
board; I had lost many friends myself by them. Having made many passages on board 
these vessels, I was well aware of the risk and uncertainty attending them, and I came to 
England about thirteen years ago, with a determination of inducing the Government to esta- 
blish a line of steam-ships. I had many influential friends who readily gave me then- coun- 
tenance and support, and, by great good fortune, Sir Charles Wood happened -to be the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, and Sir Francis Baring the Secretary of the Treasury, i was 
favourably introduced to them, and they gave me every assistance in making calculations, ana 
afforded me other useful information, which I stood much in need of, as ocean steam seivice 
was new at that time, and the country is indebted to them for this regular line of communica- 
tion, which has not only superseded the old and dangerous mode of conveying the mails, saving 
the large annual cost of the sailing packets, but this service is performed without any expense 
t.o the Government ; the postage received is quite equal to the sum paid to me, which is 
145,OOOZ. per annum. In the first instance it was agreed that I should perform the semce 
twice a month, with three vessels of 300 horse-power. It was afterwards found that ships ot a 
larger size and power were necessary, and they have been increased from time to tune, as ex- 
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perience pointed out the necessity. Within the last few years we built four ships of 700 horse- 
power, costing 360,000/., and last year two more of 800 horse-power, costing 200,000/., and 
we are now building two others of 1,000 horse-power, that will cost 220,000/. Having 
originated this line of steam communication, aud having performed the service for ten years 
with great advantage to the country, and without one single censure from any department, I 
considered that I had established a claim upon the Government for consideration, and I felt 
confident that this contract would be continued to me as long as I wished to retain it ; but some 
of my partners are more cautious men than I am, and when it became necessary last year to 
build two ships of 1,000 horse-power, I could not be surprised if they felt some hesitation in 
expending so large a sum, having within the previous three years expended in new ships 
560,000/. Under these circumstances, I stated to the Government that an extension of the 
period of the contract would enable me to produce more powerful ships, which were required 
to compete with other steamers then coming on the line. If we do not perform the distance in as 
short a time as our opponents we lose the passengers, but the Government also lose the post- 
age, so that our interests are identical— we run the risk, by expending such a frightful sum of 
money, while the Government, without any additional advance, reap a certain benefit. The 
cost of our ships and our establishments at home and abroad amount to about a million of 
money. The Government admitted the justice of my claim, and were pleased to extend the 
period of the contract four years. I mention these circumstances, as it has been said that 
the Government were partial to me, whereas the advantages were all on the side of the 
Government. 

114. Is there anything in your contract that would prevent a change of the port of embarka- 
tion if it were found desirable for the public interest? — Although the port which might be 
preferred may not be named in the contract, if, on public grounds, a change should be required, 
I would accede to it at once, as the Government would, I am sure, do what was right ; if I 
were to show the Government that I was severely injured they would meet my case. 

115. Supposing the Government compensated you for any loss experienced simply by a change 
in the port of embarkation, you would have no objections to make any change in that respect 
which the Government might require ? — Certainly ; I would be glad to meet their wishes in 
any way, being quite aware that the Government would deal fairly by me. I have been a 
contractor for nearly forty years, and have never had a difference with tne Government. 

116. Had you anything to do with the contracts for the transatlantic mail service before the 
introduction of steam? — There were no such contracts before. I have had the contract for 
about thirty years for the conveyance of the mails from Halifax to Bermuda and to the United 
States. I also had a contract with the Treasury nearly forty years ago for supplying a ship 
for the service of the province of Nova Scotia, and nearly thirty years ago for a similar vessel 
for Newfoundland. These services are now discontinued, and I have had many contracts for 
the army and navy. 

117. The 40,000/. a-year which the Government used to pay was for the whole service ? — 
Yes. 

118. How often did they sail ? — Only once a month. I have seen three of these packets at 
Halifax at once, one making 80 days’, another 60, and another perhaps 30 days’ passage. 
The amount of postage by these packets did not exceed 5,000/. a-year. I go four times as 
often, and the postage received is equal to the amount paid to me by the Government. 

119. Does the transatlantic postage bring 140,000/. a-year ? — Yes; and more. The Ame- 
rican steamers will now divide the postage with our line. 

120. That is, Collins’s line ? —There are three lines of American steam-packets supported by 
the American Government. One between New York and Liverpool ; one between New York 
and Bremen, calling, each way, at Southampton with the mails ; and one from New York to 
Havre, calling also at Southampton, delivering and receiving mails. These three lines are 
intended to keep up a weekly communication, but they have not yet done so with regularity. 
They receive from their Government 20,000/. a-year more than I receive. 

121. Will you give the Commissioners your own opinion upon the first question which is 
referred to them for inquiry, as to the advantage of the establishment of a transatlantic packet 
station in Ireland? — I think there would be no advantage gained by the change, but many 
disadvantages, and that it cannot be carried out. In the first place, the freight is a very large 
item in our earnings ; it would be lost to us, and would pass over to the American steam-ships. 

122. Have you any objection to tell the Commissioners the amount of your freight ? — I 
should have no objection to inform the Commissioners, for their own information. I have a 
return with me of the freight on each voyage for 1849 and 1850, from which the Commis- 
sioners will see that I am borne out in my statement, that it forms a large item ; and as we 
have given notice of a reduction in the rate of freight, the quantity of goods will be greatly 
increased. 

123. Can you state whether the goods consist mostly of large or of small packages, and 
whether the charge is much greater than by sailing traders ? — The packages are of various 
sizes, perhaps a greater number of small packages than by sailing vessels. Although we 
charge a higher rate of freight than sailing ships, yet the difference of insurance between our 
ships and sailing ships, together with the interest of money saved by the shortness of the 
passage, pay the whole freight; for instance, the premium of insurance by an American line- 
ship may be about 25s., by ours about 10s , making more than 100 per cent, difference, to 
which may be added the certainty and regularity of having small orders executed. 

124. Does that apply to goods of ordinary kind, or is it only for valuable goods? — Hereto- 
fore we have chiefly taken valuable goods; but when the reduced rate of freight comes into 
operation, more bulky articles will be shipped by us. 

125. In the article of freight, is the saving of time of very great importance ? — Certainly ; 
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for instance, a merchant in New York finds that he is running short of some particular de- S. Ctmard, Esq. 

scription of goods — he sends his order, and within one month from the date of the order he 

has the goods in his store. He saves premium and interest, and is enabled to keep up his anuary 23, 1851. 
assortment for the supply of his customers. It is not only a great convenience to the mer- 
chant in New York, but is doing incalculable good to the trade of this country. 

126. Can you tell us where the goods chiefly come from that you ship at Liverpool? — Bri- 
tish goods, chiefly from Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, Yorkshire, London, Glasgow, 
and foreign goods from Hull, Southampton, and Havre. 

127. Do many goods come from Ireland? — Some from Belfast, but not of much amount. 

128. Is there any other part of Ireland from which goods come to go by your vessels? — I 
think not ; we get linens from Belfast. 

129. How do they come from Belfast to Liverpool ; is it by steam ? — I think it is. 

130. How are they sent from London? — By railway and canal. 

131. How do you get them from Havre? — We have a branch line of steamers between 
Liverpool and Havre. 

132. Suppose you removed the station to an Irish port, would you not still retain a con- 
siderable amount of that freight, which would in that case be forwarded to you by the channel 
steamers and by an Irish railway ? — I think not ; the American ships would take the whole 
freight. No man would subject his gooods to be shipped and reshipped, and sent across the 
country by railway. These goods are always insured, and they are quite as liable to be damaged 
in transit by different railroads, and by crossing the channel, as they would be in crossing the 
Atlantic ; and when on landing the goods are found to be damaged, it is difficult to ascertain 
when and where the injury took place ; was it on the railway or crossing the channel, or on 
the Atlantic. I feel confident we should get no freight ; the American steamers would get it 
all. Who would think of paying all the cost of transit over the channel to Ireland, if a 
steamer were ready at Liverpool to receive the goods. 

133. That would not apply to Belfast?— Goods can be sent to Liverpool from Belfast with 
the same facility as they can be sent to any Irish port for shipment ; but the quantity of 
freight from Ireland is so small, that I should not take it into account. 

134. That is your impression, but do you know it to be a fact? — I know that Ireland fur-, 
nishes a very small portion of the goods we carry. 

135. Can you state that positively to be so ? — Yes, I have taken pains to ascertain, and 
know it to be the case. 

136. Then, is your sole objection to the removal of the packet station from Liverpool to an 
Irish port, that you would lose a considerable portion of the freight ?— Certainly not ; it is only 
one objection, there are many others. I should lose all the passengers ; they would go by the 
American steamers. No person leaving London or Liverpool would cross the channel to go 
by railway with luggage, and perhaps wife and children, to embark at an Irish port, if he 
could go on board at Liverpool, avoiding the sea sickness of the channel and all the trouble 
and expenses of railroad, &c. 

137- Would it not be an advantage to passengers to save a certain number of hours in the 
passage? — Ido not think there would be anytime saved; you cannot make all things fit 
together ; you cannot cross the channel and jump into the railroad at once ; there must 
always be loss of time in changing and transhipment. 

138. Have you many passengers from Ireland ? — V ery few. 

139. But you cannot say that of those who embark at Liverpool, there may not be many 

who come from Dublin or Belfast? — In all the passages I have made, I have met but very 
few Irish gentlemen ; their occupations do not appear to take them abroad so much as the 
English and Scotch; burthe great proportion of passengers are Americans and persons from 
the Continent. . 

140. Could not those two objections which you feel, namely, a diminution of the freight and 

a diminution of the passengers, be made up to you by some additional compensation given by 
the Government? — I do not think that I could possibly ask the Government to give me a sum 
adequate to the loss. , 

141. The demand you make upon the Government is founded upon a calculation of the 
amount that is required to pay all your expense with a reasonable profit, besides what you get 
from passengers and freight ; but if the Government required you to make the passage from a 
port where you get neither passengers or freight, you would expect the Government to pay the 
whole expense of the passage ?— If the Government required me to go from a port where I 
could get neither passengers or freight, I should ask the Government to make good the loss I 
had sustained in losing the passengers and freight. 

142. Having gone across the Atlantic so often yourself, can you from your own experience 
and observation, as well as from the information of your captains, form a judgment whether, 
considering the description of the passengers who usually go, and their business, a saving of 
12 hours would be of consequence to them? — I think not; and I feel confident, if I were to 
offer to pay all the expenses of crossing the channel and the railroad fare to the west of 
Ireland, that they would still prefer embarking at Liverpool. 

.143. Your belief is, that if the packet station were removed from Liverpool to the west or 
Ireland, you would have scarcely any passengers or freight, and that consequently your 
demand for compensation must be nearly the whole amount of expenses of your packets ? 

144. Has it not occurred to you more than once to submit all the accounts of your packets 
to persons appointed by the Government to examine them ? — It has. 

145. Therefore, if compensation were to be given to you, would you not again submit your 
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accounts, so that the Government might ascertain exactly the amount of loss you had sustained 
by the change? — I think we should be bound to show the loss we had sustained by the change. 

146. So that the amount of compensation that was due could be ascertained with accuracy 
by persons appointed by the Government to do so ? — If such a measure were proposed by the 
Government, we should have to show the loss we had .sustained by the change. 

147. In advocating the claims of Liverpool against an Irish port, are you speaking merely 
as a steam-packet owner and contractor for that particular service, or are you connected with 
other commercial enterprises in Liverpool, which give you a bias in favour of retaining your 
intercourse with that port ?— I have not the slightest interest in Liverpool, nor has any person 
belonging to me, except my partner, who resides there to manage the steam-ship affairs; we 
have no other interest in Liverpool. 

148. Have you entered into any engagement there either with regard to your ship-building 
operations, or in any other way, which would make it inconvenient to you to leave that place? — 
We have an establishment at Liverpool for our own engineeering purposes, which cost a con- 
siderable sum, and we have a depot for coals; these comprise our only local interest at Liver- 
pool. It may not be out of place here to state that I originally selected Liverpool myself; 
it appeared to me to be the natural outlet to America, surrounded as it is by manufacturing 
districts. 

149. The bulk of the capital invested in your adventure does not belong to Liverpool ? — No 
part of the capital of our company belongs to Liverpool, with the exception of the managing 
partner at Liverpoool, who resides there for the purpose of attending to the business. 

150. Are you aware what facilities there are for vessels going to Irish ports, for the main- 
tenance and repair of the vessels ? — I do not know of my own knowledge ; but I under- 
stand there are no establishments suitable to such steamers as ours. 

151. Have you ever occasion to repair in America? — We have occasionally had to do some 
repairs in America, but not to a great extent. 

152. At what ports?— At Boston and New York, and at Halifax; our own engineers form 
a good staff, and can do many repairs themselves. 

153. What proportion of the repairs are done in England, and what in America ? — Our 
repairs are generally done in England and in Scotland. 

154. Do the American packets chiefly repair in America ? — Altogether, except such as may 
be required on arriving in England : the Americans have most extensive engineering estab- 
lishments at Boston and New York, and at many other places. 

155. If the Transatlantic Packet Station were removed to Ireland, in that case, would an 
establishment be formed at the Irish port so selected for those repairs, or would those repairs 
probably take place in America ? — I think we could not carry on this great concern, unless 
we were in the neighbourhood of large engineering establishments, which could not be formed 
in Ireland easily ; these establishments are of progressive growth. We should not depend 
upon repairs being done in America, more than we now do. 

156. Would not the fact of a packet station being established there, occasioning a demand 
for such works, produce a supply to the necessary extent ? — I do not think it would hastily, 
it might in time ; but it would be many years before it could come to the perfection necessary 
to produce that which may be required for these large steam-ships. 

157. Is it a peculiar business, or can it be connected with other great iron works, such as 
the construction of iron bridges and other works of that kind? — I think it is a business gene- 
rally carried on by itself. 

158. Those establishments must of course be kept fully employed ? — Yes. 

159. But at the same time, you have an establishment of your own ? — Ours is a small estab- 
lishment for the ordinary repairs. When we have any heavy work to do, we apply to large 
engineering establishments at Liverpool, or send the ship to the Clyde, which we do to replace 
boilers or do heavy repairs. We have done so two or three times, but we cannot always do 
so, and have to get the work done at Liverpool. 

160. Could not a private establishment do the same repairs in an Irish port ? — Certainly, 
if the establishment, were equal to the work required. 

161. If an Irish port were used as the transatlantic station for the embarkation of letters, 
you would still have to send on your vessels to the Clyde, for any very important repairs 
which they required ? — Yes, for the replacement of boilers and other heavy repairs, if time 
admitted ; if not, the repairs must be done without moving the ship, as we now do at 
Liverpool. 

162. So that the only thing required at the Irish port would be temporary repairs? — We 
occasionally require to have heavy repairs done in Liverpool, when we have not time to send 
the ship to the Clyde. 

163. Do you put your vessels into graving dock every time they come in? — Not every time, 
but very frequently. 

164. How frequently have you occasion to put them into a graving dock? — That must 
depend upon circumstances ; it is necessary very frequently to do something to the bottom of 
the ship. 

165. Do the graving docks that you put them into belong to the Corporation ? — They do. 

166. Your vessels always go into the wet docks? — Yes; they lie afloat, except when iq the 
dry dock under repairs or examination. 

167. Can you get into the basin at neap tides ? — Yes, at high water, and we have to go 
into the stream occasionally two or three days before we depart. 

1 68. But in spring tides you go out at once ? — We always go out of dock a day before sailing 

and at high water. ‘ 
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169. Then why do you not sail at fixed hours ? — We cannot do so on account of the bar ; we S. Cunard, Esq. 

have to wait for the tide. I should like to explain the advantages that the people of Liverpool 

and the surrounding districts at present enjoy. In London and other distant places, the mails January 23, 1851. 

are made up on Friday night for transmission to America ; but in Manchester and many other 

places they may be written on Saturday. The mail generally is closed at the Post Office about 

ten ; up to that time the letters are sent to the Post Office ; but we have a small house erected 

on the pier, and after the mail is closed, a clerk or two from the Post Office attend and receive 

all letters up to the moment that the steam tender goes off the last time, when this house 

is carried on board the tender, and the clerks continue to assort and arrange the letters until 

alongside of the ship, which is a great advantage to Liverpool, and it is the means of collecting 

a good deal of additional revenue. 

170. Is not the consideration of the telegraph one argument in favour of establishing a packet 
station in Ireland, from the great economy of time which would attend the transmission of 
intelligence by that means ? — It might be when connected between Holyhead and Dublin, but 
not until then. 

171. Do you know whether the electric telegraph is much applied to commercial purposes at 
present?— I believe it is ; I use it frequently. 

172. Even before the electric telegraph is established across the channel, would there not 
be a saving of time by that means, inasmuch as you have only a passage of five hours to carry 
the message to a telegraph station on the opposite shore? — There is generally some time lost; 
the telegraph is frequently engaged ; and you must have a special train in waiting. By this 
means some active individual might get on board the steamer with the latest important news, 
and turn it to account ; but when we leave Liverpool we take the news for every one up to the 
last moment. 

173. Supposing the vessel went from Galway or some othevport in Ireland, the mail would of 
course be made up at Liverpool at the latest moment at which it could be sent from thence to 
Holyhead, and so across to Ireland ; therefore, if the passage could be made in much less 
time from a western port in Ireland, would not the letters be much more forward by taking 
that course ? — The time occupied in going from Liverpool to Holyhead, thence by steam to 
Dublin, and thence by rail to Galway, together wtth the delays necessarily attendant upon the 
frequent transhipments of mails, passengers, and luggage, would be quite equal to the distance 
that Galway is in advance. The London mail arrives at Liverpool at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, but it requires five or six hours to assort the letters and close the mail. The same delay 
must take place at Galway, and there would also be a delay with the Post Office at Holyhead. 

The American steamers starting'from Liverpool would take letters 24 hours later. A steamer 
leaving Liverpool for America at the same hour with a mail forwarded via Holyhead and 
Galway, would be more forward on her way to America than the steamer taking that mail from 
Galway ; the delay in transit would far exceed the time saved by the difference of speed on 
the railroad, beside all the cost and trouble. 

174. But would not the other be in advance of her, supposing they started at the same hour ? 

— If two steamers leave Liverpool and Galway at the same hour, the one from Galway will be 
about 260 miles in advance. 

175. What is your opinion of Holyhead as a point of embarkation for America 7 — I do not 
see any particular objection to Holyhead as a place of call on the homeward passage, 
provided a safe pier is set apart for our use, which must not be otherwise occupied at 
any time, as our steamers come in as frequently at night as during the day, and the berth 
should be always free. But in going to America it would deprive us of the use of the northern 
passage, which is of very, great consequence, and would frequently delay us more than 24 
hours ; formerly we did not use the north passage, but latterly we have seen great advantage, 
and use it constantly. 

176. The only disadvantage would be in going outward by the northern passage ?— That is 
certainly the great disadvantage, with a south-west gale (and it is the prevailing wind) ; we 
can run north and along the Irish coast with an off-shore wind and smooth sea 300 miles 
before we could get 100 miles from Holyhead in a south-west gale, and the northern passage 
is actually the shortest. 

177. Could you give the Commissioners a statement of the relative proportions of northern 
and southern passages during the last two years ? — In 1849, outward passages 1 1 ; homeward, 
three. In 1850, outward 15, homeward, eight. I now hand a statement of the different 
periods at which the north passage was taken during the two years. We keep a chart of every 
separate voyage, with the course and distance of each day. I also hand in three of these 
charts. 

178. What speed do you find that your new vessels average? — On some voyages they have 
gone at a speed of 12£ knots for the whole passage of 3,100 miles. 

179. At what time of the year ? — It has been done several times within six months. 

180. At what speed do you expect your new vessels to go? — Perhaps a knot more. 

181. Do you think it possible that a vessel could go across the Atlantic, home and out, at 
15 miles an hour? — I think not. In a river in smooth water she could, but not across the 
Atlantic under ordinary circumstances. 

182. Iu the course of your numerous voyages across the Atlantic you have seen a very heavy 
sea? — My passages have been mostly in the winter, and I have been in many heavy gales. 

183. Do you think that a vessel could go against a heavy sea fifteen miles an hour ? — I think 
it would be impossible. 

184. But you do not profess to go twelve against a heavy sea? — No ; but the shortest day’s 
work we made, when I came home a few days ago, was 250 miles. 

185. Did you ever have such a voyage going out? — Iwentout in the “ Asia” last September, 
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and if it had not been for the delay off Halifax, by fog, which detained us fifteen hours off the 
harbour, we could have been in New York within ten days, a distance of 3,100 miles. I do 
not think the 15-mile ships alluded to would do the work with the same regularity that we 
have done it ; we have never delayed one hour after the mail was on board, by night or by 
day, no matter what may have been the gale, or from what quarter, we have gone to sea. 

186. Mr. Penn says, that he thinks he could get a vessel to go fifteen miles an hour provided 
the voyage were reduced to about 2,000 miles? — Mr. Penn is a very clever and ingenious 
man, but I think if he had crossed the Atlantic 50 times he would have experienced some 
weather in which his vessels would fall short of 15 knots. Steamers may certainly be worked to 
a very great pressure, but the cost of working, and wear and tear, must be in proportion. 
The Banshee has, I believe, gone 17 miles an hour, but I suppose she had only a few hours’- 
coal on board and the letters. 

187. Mr. Penn states that she would be able to carry passengers? — Not many, if she had to 
go any distance, with additional coal, water, luggage, &c. 

188. Whatever the progress of improvement may be, you do not see your way to such a 
result at present? — I do not. 

189. In crossing the Atlantic, have you ever met so heavy a sea that you have not been able 
to put the vessel to her full force ? — I have never known one of the large steamers laid- to. 
Once, in a small one, the sea was so high that the ship was brought-to. 

190. Have you never washed away your paddle-boxes ? — No, we have never lost our paddle- 
boxes. 

191. You must often have considered the sort of vessel that, would make the passage in the 
shortest time ; has it not occurred to you that a vessel might be built which would go at a 
greater average speed in the voyage if she stopped at the west coast of Ireland than if she made 
the whole voyage from America. to Liverpool? — The less the distance the greater the speed, 
provided speed be the only object to be attained. 

192. Therefore, upon that general principle, the’ west coast of Ireland would have the advan- 
tage ? — Yes ; with shorter distances greater speed may be attained. 

193. Can you give the Commissioners an idea of what increase of speed you would be enabled 
to get by the substitution of the west coast of Ireland for the west coast of England as the point 
of embarkation and arrival? — If a steamer were intended for the conveyance of letters and a 
few passengers only, I think she might be constructed so as to increase her speed a knot, or 
perhaps a knot and a half per hour ; she would only carry sufficient coal for the voyage, and 
would soon become light ; the working expenses would be great, and the returns small, but if 
constructed to carry cargo, and for general purposes, I do not think much, if any, additional 
speed could be obtained. In our large ships we shall carry from 800 to 1000 tons of goods, 
and as this is a fixed weight the daily consumption of coal does not make as much difference 
in the speed as the coal consumed in the vessel without cargo, and the daily speed will be 
more increased than the ship with cargo. 

194. But the shorter passage would enable you to take a larger amount of goods in the same 
steamer ? If the steamers were of the same capacity, the one going the shortest distance 
should take the greatest quantity of cargo. 

195. As you consume the coal, does not that alter the condition of the vessel? — There is an 
indicator on board by which the trim of the vessel is preserved. 

196. Does not the ship get lighter, and does not that affect the paddles? — It does ; but the 
lighter she becomes the faster she goes. 

197. She never gets inconveniently light? — We take care to keep enough coal on board to 
make her safe ; we have never once got out of coal. 

198. Do you take coal only for one voyage? — We take coal at each port. 

199. The voyage from a western port of Ireland to New York would be about 300 miles 
less out of 3,000 than from Liverpool; can you say generally whether the expense of the 
voyage would be reduced in the same proportion? — The expenditure of coal would be less in 
that proportion, but there are other fixed expenses on a voyage which would not differ 
materially even if the voyage were increased 20 or 24 hours. 

200. You are a Nova Scotian, and you have great interest there ; you are aware that there is 
a movement there for having a railroad from New York to Whitehaven, to start the packets 
from thence ; do you apprehend that that scheme is ever likely to be carried out, of running a 
railway to Whitehaven for the sake of making it a packet station ? — I say it cannot be done. 
Whitehaven was surveyed by Captain Owen in August or September, it was then free from 
ice, but it is closed by ice during the winter, and from its situation, the ice from the gulf and 
the coast of Newfoundland is driven in by the east wind, and frequently for two months in 
the spring it cannot be approached at all. 

201. Is it closed by the frost for a longer period than Halifax? — Yes ; in the spring of the 
year. 

202. At the time of the survey by Captain Owen, was it not a remark of his that it was never 
frozen up ? — I believe he did so state it, but he was there in the summer and must have been 
misinformed. 

203. That would be conclusive against using that for a packet station? — Quite conclusive. 

204. Do you run to Halifax in the winter? — Yes; we run to Halifax during the winter, and 
although it is occasionally frozen we have never been prevented getting into the harbour ? 

205. Do the American packets take many goods from Liverpool ? — Yes, the same as we do ; 
and if we were to go from a port in Ireland they would take double the quantity, and we should 
take none. 

206. What are the risks and delays attendant upon the Irish Channel navigation, which 
would be avoided by going to a western port of Ireland? — The risks and dangers are greater 
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on the west coast than in the Channel ; for instance, no one would venture to run into port in 
a south-west gale in thick weather or at night; but in the Channel we have found no difficulty 
with ordinary care, and we go into port as often at night, as during the dav. 

207. There is also chance of collision with other vessels ? — We have not had any collision 
in the Channel. 

208. Do you reduce the speed in running up the Channel? — If the weather is thick we do, 
and sound as we come along, but if it is fine clear weather we do not. 

209. Have you ever had a collision with other vessels ? — We had one very bad one last year. 

210. Where was that ? — It was about 700 miles west of Cape Clear. 

21 1. Have you ever had collision in the Channel? — I do not think we have. 

212. Have you ever been detained much in the Channel after passing Cape Clear ? — No. 

213. Have you ever been detained there as long as you have been off Halifax? — No; we 
nave never been detained much, when the weather is thick we slacken the speed and sound; 
the coast is well lighted, and we get along without difficulty ; we have frequently been detained 
24 and 30 hours off Halifax. 

214. Taking into consideration the few occasions when you have to reduce the speed, is the 
general average of your speed much affected by the run up and down the Channel? — No; if 
the weather is thick we are only a little more cautious in running and sounding. 

215. Taking into consideration the smooth water you have in the Channel, would the average 
speed be as great? — Yes ; we have done the distauce in fine weather more rapidly than any 
other part of the voyage. 

216. Then taking all circumstances into consideration, you think that the speed is greater 
between Cape Clear and Liverpool than it is between the coast of America and Cape Clear? — 
In fine weather you are sheltered, and no sea, and the ship makes more rapid progress than on 
the ocean. If the harbours on the west coast of Ireland were approachable at all times 
and seasons, they would be of no use to us until dry docks and wet docks are constructed 
of the largest, size; there is only one dock in Liverpool sufficiently large for the American 
steamers. These docks would cost an enormous sum in construction, and could only be 
maintained by a very extended commerce. Engineering establishments upon an equally large 
scale must be formed before the mail steamers could resort to those harbours. If. will 
take a great many years before these measures can be carried out, but from the best infor- 
mation I have been able to obtain, and I have taken great pains to ascertain, I find that it 
would be impossible to enter these harbours in a south-west gale at night, in thick weather, 
with these large ships, the present steamers drawing about 21 feet of water, and those in the 
course of construction will draw about 22 feet. 



Captain John Washington , R.N., F.R.S-, examined. 

217. You are aware of the objects of our inquiry, namely, to inquire first as to the harbours 
in Ireland best adapted for a transatlantic packet station ; and secondly, as to the advantages 
or disadvantages of adopting a harbour in Ireland for a packet station, having reference to 
the trade and the general interests of the empire. Will you have the goodness to give the Com- 
missioners any information in your power as to the first head of inquiry? — I should wish to 
draw a marked distinction in speaking of different ports ; some that might be fit for a 
port of call wotdd not be fit for permanent packet stations, and vice versd. 

218. You are well acquainted with the harbours on the south-west coast of Ireland? — I have 
steamed in a Government steamer into the harbours of Cork, Kinsale, Crookhaven, Bere- 
haven, and Bantry, along the whole of the south and south-west coast of Ireland, and into 
Valentia. I have also examined the Shannon at. Scattery Road, Tarbert, Foynes, and 
Limerick ; as well as the port of Galway, embarking in boats or steamers on the spot. 

219. Have you paid any attention to the question, whether it is desirable that there should 
be a packet station established in Ireland for transatlantic purposes, or have you confined your 
attention to the consideration of which harbour would be the best for the purpose, assuming 
the other proposition to be granted? — Upon the general question I may say, that however 
desirous I am, in common with most Englishmen, to see traffic and industry created in Ireland, 
and her noble harbours turned to account, I do not think, at present, it would be politic to 
transfer the permanent packet station from Liverpool to any port in Ireland. 

220. Will you state your reasons for that opinion ? — I think that such a measure would have 
the effect of driving passengers into the American steamers that run direct ; and that pas- 
sengers would not be at the trouble and inconvenience of crossing from Holyhead to Dublin, 
and then re-embarking at any western point. 

221. You do not think the inconvenience of the transhipment would be counterbalanced by 
the saving of a few hours on the whole journey? — I think not with respect to general pas- 
sengers, and still less with respect to goods. But 1 think, undoubtedly, it would be very 
desirable to have a port of call on the south-west coast of Ireland, for the purpose of taking 
up the mails, receiving telegraphic messages at the latest minute, and any stray passengers. 

222. Do you refer to any particular port?— In that case I think Cork or Crookhaven 
would be the best as a port of call. Crookhaven would be very suitable, if the water is 
sufficiently deep; but there is some little doubt on that point, inasmuch as although the 
published Admiralty Survey of 1817 shows ample depth of water, the recent survey of 1848 
barely shows sufficient water ; the harbour, apparently from neglect, has greatly filled up. 
It could, however, be easily deepened. 

223. Have you been within Long Island ?— I have never been within it. I am aware of 
the deep water in it, and I know that Long Island Sound is an admirable Harbour of Refuge. 



S. Cunai’d, Esq.; 
January 23, 1851. 



Capt.' Washington, 
E.N., FJR.S. 

January 23, 1851. 
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224. That is not very far from Crookhaven ?— Only seven miles to the eastern end, where 
is the best anchorage. . . 

225 Have you ever calculated what delay there would be in. the passage, in consequence of 
the vessel’ being obliged to touch, between Liverpool and the United Slates, at a port of call? 
—I think four°hours is the outside, in the way in which it might be done at Cork ; and two 
hours and a half at Crookhaven (being only five miles out of the course, including going 

and returning), if the system were properly organized. ... . , v 

226. That would be the length of time occupied in going in and going out again ?— Yes, 

including two hours stoppage to receive passengers and mails. 

227. Would not there be a little uncertainty about the period of arriving, according to the 
state of the weather? — There might be an hour or two, but not more, on the outward passage. 

228. In the case of a strong south-west wind, would it not make a greater difference than that ? 
—That would be as well known at Cork as at Liverpool, and they would allow for it accordingly. 

229. Bui the mails must start to be at Cork at a particular time ? — Yes. 

230. If they are to take up the mail at Cork at a certain hour, must they not sail from 
Liverpool at such a lime as to allow more than the ordinary time required for the voyage, in 
order to be sure of being at the port of call in good time ? — It would be liable to that 
uncertainty ; but in sailing from a tidal harbour, such as Liverpool, there must be always an 
uncertainty, varying from one to six hours. 

231. Are you aware that the difference of time between the mail starting from Holyhead, 
direct by sea, or going across the Irish Channel, and by railway to Cork, would only be 
about three hours and a half?— I believe the passage from Liverpool to Cork would be about 



24 hours by steamer, 

232. Take it from Holyhead?— That would be 60 miles, or nearly six hours, less. 

233. And the time from Holyhead by steamer, would be about three hours and a half more 
than by going through Ireland?— Probably it might not be more in fine weather. 

234. Is it not the fact, that some of the large, steamers now frequently, in consequence of 

the prevailing winds, take the northern passage? — A few do in going out, and occasionally, 
I understand, in coming home. . 

235. Would not there be inconvenience in their being precluded from taking that course, by 
having to call at Cork ? — There would, to a certain extent. If obliged to call at Cork or 
Crookhaven, they would be still more careful to ensure coming to the southward. Those that 
have taken the northern passage, I conceive, have been out of their reckoning, in the run across 



me Auan'ic. . .. 

236. But they would be precluded from doing that in any ease? — Yes, it would be a dis- 
advantage so far. 

237. Supposing the Commissioners were to adopt a different view from that which you 
have expressed, and were to think it expedient that a permanent packet station should be 
established on the coast of Ireland, which is the harbour which, in that case, you would prefer? 



— Cork, at present. 

238. Will you be so good as to state your reasons for preferring Cork to any other? — I 
think it is a better harbour to make in coming from America, and it is the only harbour at 
present ready for receiving packets of the size of the transatlantic steamers. If it were pro- 
posed to make a very large outlay in building breakwaters or piers, and erecting whatever 
might be necessary for large, steamers, other places might answer also; but at present Cork I 
consider as a perfect harbour, ready to be used at once. 

239. But mere is no dock at Cork for a large steamer? — No, nor is there one large enough 
in any port in Ireland. 

240. There is neither dock nor wharf? — A sufflc ; ent. timber-wharf for landing and em- 
barking could easily be made at Monkstown or at Passage; for there you are close to deep 
water, and it would be a very slight expense. Whereas at Galway, at Tarbert, or at Bere- 
haven, it would be much more expensive. 

241 . You are aware that they are making a dock at Cork, Brown’s dock ? — Yes ; but that 
is a graving-dock, not a floating-dock, which must be very much enlarged and deepened indeed, 
before it can be used for repairing an ocean steamer. 

242. Do you know anything about Haulbowline? — Yes, I know it very well; it offers an 
admirable site for a graving-dock, at a moderate expense, on the Spit Bank, immediately to 
the eastward of the island. 

■ 243. Could a steamer, drawing 19£ feet water, go alongside the pier there?— Yes, even at 
low water ; that is at the distance of a “ brow ” or gangboard, abreast the coal-store. 

244. She could lie there at springs and neaps? — Yes; the United States frigate “ Mace- 
donian ” lay there and discharged her charity cargo of meal, and I believe she drew 21 feet water. 

245. There is a good tide at Cork? — Yes, there is a good range of tide ; 12£ feet on springs, 
and it rises to 9| feet on neaps. 

246. What would be your objection to Galway? — At present there is no harbour at 
Galway, only a roadstead, and no sufficient floating-dock. The dock at Galway has, or had 
when 1 was there in 1S45, only 13 feet water over the bar at its entrance ; and I am not aware 
that it has more nor. It is a dock of about seven acres, and had then only 14 feet depth of 
water inside ; whereas the ocean steamers would require at least 20 feet, or perhaps more. 
They could not possibly load in the present floating-dock at Galway. 

247. Could not they get. down the channel from Galway if they were loaded? — No; they 
could not get over the bar at spring tides, unless it has been recently deepened some feet, as 
in 1845 there was a depth of only 13 feet water over it; nor could they get over the flat, 
which lies between the entrance to the dock and the roadstead, unless at high-water spring 
tides, and then not without danger. Galway roadstead is not fit for a vessel to lie in and 
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embark goods and passengers. It would require a breakwater to be run out from the south- 
eastern extremity of Mutton Island, at least 500 yards m length, to afford sufficient shelter in 

G 248. y R has been stated by a deputation from Galway that they propose to run a ^break- 
water out from the south-east point of Mutton Island, 2,000 feet, and to fill up 
Mutton Island and the main?— I was not aware of that, but it is just what is re ^' r e d > 1 Jjj 
I had already sketched such a breakwater upon the Admiralty plan of Galway, only { * 
recommend that it should be detached from Mutton Island, and connected by a bridge or 
platform on piles, so that the stream of tide and wash of the sea might 
. the roadstead filling up. But such a breakwater, 1 should think, w 1 ould . cost R ^f 0 ’ 0 °°f:’ ^ 
least. I do not know any breakwater in this country that has cost less than 80?. pel lineal 
foot. The Plymouth Breakwater has already cost more than 2507. per lineal foot, and will 
cost 3007. per foot when finished. The Galway Breakwater, of 2,000 feet long would go out 
into 30 feet depth at low water, and 46 feet at high water of ordinary springs and allowing tour 
feet for height of the quay above the level of higli water (and for equinoctial springs), it would 
require to be 50 feet deep at its outer end. If built for 150,0007. it will do great credit to the 

^Id^Supposing that breakwater were finished, would that remove all. your objections to 
Galway as a harbour for this purpose ?-Entirely ; provided the island were connected with 
the main by a causeway to Fair Hill, which causeway would be 2,400 feet long, .and -some 10 
feet average height, through a portion of which also the tide should be allowed to pass. Also 
if a sufficient graving dock were constructed for a large steamer to repair in. Galway has the 
advantage of being only 2,184 nautical miles from Halifax by the shortest route, and this is a 

Str 250. P Can ^ou say anything about the comparative facility of making one harbour or 
another ?— Nothing can be more fqcile than to make Galway Bay from seaward ; it has a 
open, bold entrance, about 12 miles wide. By day there are the Arran Wands 500 
feet high, the finest landmark to run for in the world, and the entrance of the bay is on a 
parallel of latitude, which is the very line we always desire to run for. , , 

^ 251. Is there any difficulty about lights ?-The light on the top of the Ar an Islands 
would have to be lowered. It stands at an elevation of 506 feet above the mean level of the 
sea, and enjoys the unenviable notoriety of being the highest light in the United King om, 
and also of being one of the slowest revolvers (once in three minutes) of any light 
coasts, both of which defects would have to be remedied. Althmicrh 

252. Is it very defective to have the light very high ?— Yes, on account of fo 0 -. Although 
I am told fogs are not so prevalent on the west coast of Ireland, about Galway, as they are on 
the south coast, of Ireland and in England, still it is very liable to be obscured by fog 

253. Are you aware that they are going to erect a light on each end of the Arran Islands . 
—I was not aware of it; it is high time that it was done, and I am very glad to hear it. 

254. What is your opinion of the entrance of the Shannon from the Atlantic . The n- 
trance of the Shannon is very good, and easily made. It is nearly nine miles wide, may be 
run for on a parallel of latitude, and is well marked by the bold headland of Kerry Head, 
710 feet high to the south, and Loop Head, v70 feet high to the north, surmounted by a brilliant 
fixed light by night. A ship may run without difficulty 20 miles up to Tarbert, or even 

”'255 b Tnd'the ritaS'L Shannon are of no consequence to a, teamen!- Mo; not to a 
powerful transatlantic steamer, provided she take care to avoid the K.lstefeen 1 sank, and pay 
duo attention to [he admirable Admiralty charts of the Shannon, made by Cotnmantlei Wolfe 

and Lieut. Church, R.N., in 1841. , . 7 rr. , f h!crhp<?t 

256. Is Tarbert the spot on the Shannon that you would prefer ?— Tarbert is the h g 
up roadstead; Scattery Road is on the north side of the riven Looking forward to a rail- 
way, Tarbert would be the nearest to Limerick and Dublin. It is, I believe, within abo 

30 257. e! WhiTr eThe other points in the Shannon that might possibly bo adopted f—Scattery is 
the great roadstead on the north side, close to Kilrush, but it ,s wh« sailors | tem, n wild ^pl.ce 
258. What do you say to Foynes ?-Once inside the island, Foynes is an admirable little 
harbonr, and so sheVredUn wteds as to he equal to a Boating dock of 30 .acres mnt with 
deDth for the largest steamers, at low water of spring tides ; but a stiong tide runs thro 0 
Sour. T^e western entrant, however, has but 22 feet depth at low water of. ordmarj r spnng 
tides, and is only 120 yards wide, and unless it was dredged it would not be P™den‘ “ ' I “ 
largo steamar in! blowing hard : a very little increase of tfepth would be sufli cent. I «t bat little 
is essential to safety. The landing pier now constructing has only 10 feet .depth at the pier 
head, and will not be suffid.nt to lay the steamer alongside of, for I hold it to be a « 
nan in every packet harbour that passengers should wa k on board and on shorn. At Barneen 
Point, on Foynes Island, nature seems to have pointed out a spot m fj m erick 

cellent limestone for building is in abundance. Foynes ts only about 23 miles from Lmmnck, 
to which city the railway is open, and 2,184 miles from Halifax, or y , , 

tance as Galway. Limerick would be out of the question No 
go within 15 miles of Limerick at low water ; but as the tide rises ID feet I hire 

mioht as they do now at Liverpool, go up after half tide, if there were a oa i e y 

t e Jivi them 5 They could not lie afloat in the pool. A dock of eight acres was begun some 
three years since at Limerick, but I do not know in what state of forwardness it is. I understand 
the entrance was to be 50 feet wide and 22 feet deep at high-water springs over the sill , tins 
wouM Sdotea large steamer to enter or leave at neap tides. The navigation of the upper 
part of the Shannon is intricate for a large steamer. g 2 



Capt. Washington, 
R.N., F.R.S. 

January 23, 1851. 
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259. Do you know anything of Berehaven? — Yes; I have steamed into Berehaven in 
one of Her Majesty’s steamers. It is an admirable harbour. 

260. Is there any difficulty in making it? — No difficulty ; it is rather what sailors term “ a 
blind harbour but a small tower erected, or rather a; light-ship placed at the western entrance 
in order to distinguish it, would readily answer the purpose. As a packet station it would require 
a landing place to be erected ; nor is there any graving dock. But as a capacious natural har- 
bour, with ample depth of water and two entrances, it will not yield to any port in Ireland. 
It lies, too, in a bold, advanced position, only 2,177 miles from Halifax, and is the harbour of 
Ireland par excellence. The difficulty is to reach it by railroad, unless at a heavy expense, 
owing to the rugged nature of the country. Mr. Nixon, C.E., estimates the 64 miles of rail- 
way from Bandon to Berehaven at 642,750?. 

261. Supposing that Galway were improved as you think it ought to be, and might be 
would you prefer running for Galway to the Shannon?— No; I would as soon run for the°one as 
the other. But I think it of importance to remark, and I beg most earnestly to impress it on 
the attention of the Commission, that in the event of a packet station being established in 
the Shannon, the lights on the west coast of Ireland require to be altered in position, and to be 
increased in number. The lights are too few on the south-western coast. Except the light 
on the Skelligs, there is none between Loop Head and Cape Clear, and there are some 
dangerous outlying rocks. 

262. There is a light upon the Loop Head? — Yes; but from the Loop Head to the 
Skelligs, a distance of about 70 miles, and from the Skelligs to Cape Clear, 55 miles, there is 
no coast light. The Foze Rock, at the outer extreme of the Blaskets, or Tiraught, and the 
Bull, would be the right places for lights, and they would divide the coast into nearly equal 
distances. The Skelligs light would, of course, become unnecessary. 

263. What is your opinion of Valentia? — An excellent harbour when once inside, with the 
advantage of being the most western port in Ireland, and only 2,145 miles from Halifax; but 
it is a difficult place to make. I should be sorry to have to run a steamer into Valentia in a 
gale from the' westward, as theentrance is extremely narrow, and directly from the ocean. The 
whole width of the northern entrance, which is the chief entrance into Valentia harbour, measured 
oil the recent Admiralty plan, at low water of spring tides (within the four fathom line), is at 
present 450 feet, or little more than half the width of the entrance into the artificial harbour 
of Kingstown. But when once inside it is a very good harbour, and, as before mentioned, is 
at an extreme salient point upon the west coast. If used as a packet station it would require 
a landing pier and graving dock to be constructed. The nearest railroad at present is, I 
believe, at Mallow, about 70 miles distant. 

£° y0U , kn0W ®‘ngle Bay? — Dingle Bay has not a very good reputation; the upper 
end, by Killorglin, is full of shoais. Berehaven, as I said before, is an admirable harbour; 
but all the harbours mi the south-west coast of Ireland are in the same situation with respect 
to the want of a graving dock and landing pier. At Tarbert it would require a landing pier 
of a t least t 500 vards in length, either from Grogan Point, E. by S. (true), or Ballydonegan 
romt, JN .JN .W. (true) better. Cook’s Point, where the present pier is, is quite unsuitable for the 
purpose, it is in a corner scoured by the sweep of the ebb, and the crooked eddies of the flood- 
tide, and is an unmanageable spot to take a large steamer to. 

", Coynes a landing would be more easily made? — It. would be much more easily 

m o/c -i, lere ls muc h deeper water close to the shore ; I believe a short pier is built there 

-bb. Do you know anything about the trade of Belfast?— Nothing furtherthan that it is very 
large, and increasing every year. Belfast is the most enterprising and the most prosperous 
P°?- Ireland. The trustees have laid out 400,000?. in improvements within the last 10 years. 

, y° u * n ow whether they have at Belfast any vessels trading with goods to America ? 

1 fiofn q° W ' 1 , y know that the tonna g e th at entered the port and cleared out in 1850 
was oz4,l Id tons, and of this traffic, I conclude, some portion was with the United States. I 
understand, also, that nearly all the plain and coloured gingham muslins which are sold in 
O-iasgow, as well as those made for Carlisle houses, are manufactured in the country around 
iieJ last, and in tile counties of Antrim and Derry. 

268. Upon the whole you would recommend that there should be a Port of Call for the 
mails, either at Cork or at Crookhaven ?— Yes, certainly; Cork is quite ready at the present 
moment ; you might begin to call at Cork next month. Until the landing jetty is built I 
would moor a hulk in the harbour at Cove, and have a small river steamer to go up to Monks- 
town or to Passage m connexion with the railway. That would save the necessity of the laro-e 
steamers running the gauntlet through the numerous vessels which, in winter time, crowd the 
harbour, at times amounting to some hundreds. There would be very great danger in going U p 

Passage at more than half speed, and it would be imperative to have some regulation to oblige 
ffight or by day * paSSag€ on the South sido for steamers ,0 go up to Passage either by 

T Do " ot . s “ ch regulations exist, now ?— Only immediately opposite the Admiral’s house, 

1 believe. I rather think they are a dead letter. 

m pIL W ° l, i! d -T°i b S ,g the , vessel t0 Monkstown?— Rather than run through the gorge up 
of qS??, 5 i i 1 S10U , k , mu , ch P refer t0 moor a hulk in the ha rbour at Cove, to the south-east 
;!l“ Islan f' 011 1 of the . fai ™y a "d out of the tide. But. if the large steamer is to go up 
the riihviw y coan oxion with the railway, then Monkstown would be the point, supposing 
houdinl y o Xt fu de a l . bl S er ; . A graving dock, also, eventually should be constructed atHaul- 
thera iv, r ti, r» G ? pit ® ank 1S t le ver y place for a dock. A graving dock is much wanted 
it wnnlrl l 6 Qllee ! 1 u sei ' vlce ’ anc * I see no reason why it should not serve for both purposes ; 
271 T ? S benefit t0 bot h services. 

s t ieie anything else which you wish to suggest with reference to the object of our 
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inquiry ? — I would merely repeat my decided opinion that a port of call in Ireland is extremely Capt. Washington, 

desirable. I consider that Cork at. this moment offers every facility for such a purpose ; Jt.N., F.JR.S. 

a steamer need not go more than IS miles out of her course, including going and returning, , — ~ 

even if she went up to Passage, and t.he delay, I consider, need not exceed four hours, if so anuar y > J ’• 

much. In the event of a railway being carried to Crookhaven (only 50 miles from Bandon, to 

which place it is already made), Crookhaven would be still better, as 60 miles in advance 

of Cork aud only 2,170 miles from Halifax, to which latter place, sooner or later, a railway 

will be made from New York; and thus the mails might cross the Atlantic in seven days. The 

Irish Great Southern and Western Railway offers great facilities for this desirable consummation, 

and the enterprise and skill with which that admirable undertaking has been carried out entitles 

it to the privilege of conveying the mails and telegraphic messages (for of course they will lay 

down electric wires) to the extreme point of departure, be it Cork or be it Crookhaven. 

[T/te Witness withdrew.] 



Saturday, 25th January, 1851. 

The Right Hon. the Earl Granville in the Chair. 

Capt. George Evans, R.N., examined. Capt. G. Evans, 

272. Will you have the goodness to state what opportunities you have had of giving the RJC 
Commissioners information with regard to the eligibility of any Irish port for a Trans- January 25 , 1851 . 
atlantic Packet Station ? — When employed on the Post Office Inquiry Commission, in 1835, 

I was ordered by the Government to inspect the western harbours of' Ireland with reference 
to their eligibility as to packet stations and other purposes. 

273. Did you occupy yourself solely with the comparative merits of the different ports, or 
did you go into the question, whether it was desirable to have a Transatlantic Packet 
Station in Ireland with regard to the general interests of the empire? — Being at that time 
engaged in the Post Office Inquiry Commission, I rather looked upon the question in 
both lights. First, with respect to the comparative value of the ports ; and next, as to 
the prudence of having a packet station on the west coast of Ireland. 

274. What were the conclusions you came to?— After examining the harbours from 
Black Sod Bay on the north down to Cork, I was of opinion that Berehaven, in Bantry 
Bay, possessed more, advantages for a packet station, and for the other purposes alluded to 
in my orders, than any of the harbours I had seen. 

275. You know it well, of course ?— Yes ; I examined it minutely. 

• 276. Is Berehaven a very fine harbour ? — It is a very fine harbour; there is no harbour 
anywhere I know of in Ireland equal to it. It has two entrances. I believe one of the 
Commissioners has been at anchor there before my time, and knows it well. 

2 77. With reference to the object of postal communication ai’e you of opinion that Bere- 
haven, in Bantry Bay, is the best of the Irish ports ? — I am decidedly of opinion that it is 
the best, taking into consideration only the harbour ; but I may be allowed to explain that in 
carrying out the Post Office arrangements it is possible that, in the present state of Ireland, 
a harbour not so well situated as Berehaven might be more desirable, in consequence of 
the facility with which contracts might be obtained from its being a great commercial port, 
and from its having everything ready to commence with, as a station, without incurring the 
expense which might be. necessary in going to another port that may be better situated. 

278. Berehaven has no conveniences for a packet station at present ? — No. It is quite 
in a state of nature, unfortunately, like others in Ireland. 

279. No wharf in deep water ? — There is plenty of deep water, and there is a natural 
wharf on the island. It would not be very expensive to construct a landing-pier, but every- 
thing must have to begin from the beginning, though the natural advantages are great. 

280. How do they ship the copper ore from there ? — That is lower down, where the 
mines are, to the westward. 

281. And the vessels that go for the ore are small vessels ? — Small sloops, I believe. 

282. Have you considered the means of reaching that harbour by land from Dublin ? — 

I have. 

283. Are you aware of Berehaven ; what the facilities or difficulties would be of forming 
a railway to Berehaven ? — Yes ; I am aware of those. 

284. Are you aware that there is a difference of opinion upon that subject ? — Yes ; at 
the time I was there the greatest difficulty was thrown in the way, so that I proposed that 
the packets should run up to Bantry, inside of Whiddy Island, where a fleet might anchor. 

That is above Glengariff. The difficulty then was in taking the railway down from thence 
to Berehaven. That difficulty, I believe, the engineers now think nothing of, but at the 
time I made my report it was apparently so great that I stated that the large steamers 
might come up inside of Whiddy J sland, where there is plenty of water, and well sheltered 
anchorage close to where the railway could come to. 

285. Had you crossed the Atlantic at that time? — I had frequently, and also just 
crossed in command of one of Her Majesty’s steamers (the first that crossed the Atlantic), 

“ The llhadamanthus.” The proposal to send the large steamers up to Whiddy Island 
was made in consequence of the difficulty that was thrown in the way of making a railway 
to Berehaven, which it appears now is easy enough. 

286. What was the facility of making Berehaven from the Atlantic as compared with 
other places ? — I considered it the easiest mode from its position, and when you get in 
Bantry Bay there is not a rock all the way up to Whiddy Island anchorage. 

287. Could you make it in the night ? — Very easily, if proper lights were erected. 
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mouth, which has been erected since my report m l«d5. steer for 9 —There 

48 Skelligs ' “ ithey 

have hit upon the land by means of the lead pretty awurately. oundin<rs G ff the 

295. Which you have not done upon the coast of Ireland - » , eas°ilv made 

west coast of Ireland can afford but We assistance but the lapd as high and easily made. 

296. Do you know Galway ?— Y es ; I examined Galway. 

297. Do you consider that Galway is a better port than the Shannon? Is it better t 

make or safer to run for?— I should think that for making or running into they would be 
™y nearly d.“Jme. If you get inside the Shannon you can either “ 

S up to the southward, towards Tarhert, or anchor under the lee of Scattery Island, or 

“m'you^rSware of the races ?-Yes; particularly Tarbcrt .race 

299. They are not of much use with regard to steamers ?-They do not attect steam 

vessels anything like so much as they do sailing-vessels. , i j trv and ma l ce the 

300. If you ran for Galway, what land should you make ?— I should try and make 

A SW.^V frequently run into Galway Bay f-Not frequently t I hare ten™ 
the west coast, but I was too young then to be able to give any opinion from my observe 

‘“■KB ‘Si™ war run in a gale of wind into Galway Bay?-Never ; but when I was 
sent to examine all these harbofrs in Ireland, I never attempted it, except during a gale 

of a gale of wind in Galway ^T^^L^Cakwate? 
very heavy swell, the sea breaking in, so that I recommended them to make a breakwater 
off iuttoii Island, and to connect Mutton Island with the main, so as .to make shelter for 
shipping inside, or else I do not think any ship m a sonth-west gale could run into it 
with safe tv. There is no shelter whatever. , , , rpt 

304. Is y there any danger in running for Galway ?— No ; it is a broad open ‘ 

is also a rrood bay to the north ; Birterbuy Bay ; but it has some dangerous rocks outside of it. 

305. Had you any communication with the people of Galway when you were there, as 
to making this breakwater which you recommended ?-My object was to e^mne ali those 
harbours without the people knowing who or what I was, that it might n t 

wards that I had bee/infuenced by any party whatever. I had very little 

therefore, except with the Coast Guard, who were under my oriem; but I ^ reason to 

know, from seeing them in the newspapers, that my reports were ^“^X^and 

Government to freland, and that tte people there generally approved ol them, and 
thought there was as much said of each harbour as could properly be said 

30b. In your report did you mention that it would be desirable to run a bieakwato 
from .Mutton Island, and to fill up between Mutton Island and the mam ? 
facility for doing it. It was the first thing that I observed when I . went Uu> 
for Galway afterwards called upon me in London, and said that they tho g y P 

* 307. Areyou acquainted with Valentia ?— Yes, I examined it very minutely. . , tl _ 

308. Would you run for that harbour in a breeze f— No, not with vessels of thesmeot the 

present transatlantic steamers ; the sea breaks right across it. It is only acae , ° 

wide, and you cannot make out the entrance, unless you get good marks u P oa the shore. 

309. Did you ever try the other entrance?— In the other entrance, when you get weu 

in there is only about 7 or 8 feet water ; it would all have to be excavated, lhe boat- 
men I employed tried to take me in, but I sounded myself, and showed them that there 
was no more than 8 feet water there. . , -p.- R „, r 

310. Do you know Dingle Bay, near Valentia?— I never examined Dingle bay, 
because the harbour would have to be made there. 
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311. Do you know anything of Crookhaven? — I was not ordered to examine that; but Capt. G. Eva/u, 
it is too small, and its entrance is badly situated. 

312. Or Long Island?— No; I was not ordered to examine that. There were par- January 2 5 , 1851. 
ticular harbours mentioned in my instructions. 

313. Do you know the Shannon well?— Yes, I know it well all the way up to Limerick. 

You cannot go much above Foynes Island in the Shannon, until tide time, because there 
is a reef of rocks there. 

314. What is the best point in the Shannon for the harbour? — The best point for a 
packet station would be the Carrigaholt roadstead ; but for a railway terminus and station, 
up somewhere near Tarbert, or if you had a railway on the Clare side, there is very good 
anchorage on the opposite side in Labashida Bay. 

315. You know Foynes? — Yes ; Foynes Island is higher up still than Tarbert. 

316. Were you ever at Foynes?— Yes. 

317. What do you think of it as a packet station ? — It would be a long way too far up 
the river ; packet stations should be as near the sea coast as possible. 

318. Is there any harbour there? — It is all harbour ; you may anchor anywhere there 

in the river. , 

319. Is there any island there?— There is Foynes Island, with a passage inside of it, 
but shallow. 

320. They are out of the tide there ? — Yes. 

321. Do you think there is greater facility for making a packet station at Foyns, than 
at Berehaven? — No; putting out of question the position of it, which, as I have just 
stated to the Commissioners, is too far in the centre of the island, and too far up for a 
packet station. If the packets were to go there, they could get but few passengers and 
small cargoes either one way or the other. If you want the mails conveyed by contract 
steamers, I fear that at present you must make the Irish port only a port of call, and let 
the t'essels go on with their passengers and cargo to their destination in England (and for 
this object, a southern port can alone answer), or else you must start a company expressly 
for mail purposes from Ireland. 

322. Then when you talk of a packet station in Ireland, you mean a port of call, and 

not a port of departure for the packets? — Exactly, for the present; just as Falmouth was 
until lately. The vessels went to Southampton, and took in and discharged their cargoes 
and passengers, and they were obliged to call at Falmouth on a particular day for the 
mails, and take them on board. . 

323. What are the objections which you conceive to exist against making any one of 
those harbours in Ireland the point of departure for the American packets ?— The only 
objections to making them the sole point of departure at present would be the difficulty of 
getting contracts. As far as the mails are concerned, it would be advantageous; and as 
Far as the passengers that go to and from Ireland are concerned, it would be very 
advantageous to them, and highly so to Ireland generally. The only difficulty would be 
with respect to getting contracts with the proprietors of the present steam ships that carry 
the mails. 

324. You conceive that the objection would be that there would be additional expense 
to the Government ? — That is one objection, unless it might be met in this way : Those 
vessels burn 80 tons of coals a-day. If they were to start from Liverpool, and they were 
obliged to call for the mails at one of the southern ports of Ireland that they pass by, 
they” would be able to take in at Liverpool one day’s fuel less, because they could get a 
supply at the Irish port, and they would therefore have 80 tons’ space for cargo or pas- 
sengers, and that might be an equivalent to them for the detention, considering the 
charges that they would make for 80 tons of either passengers’ or goods’ space. 

325. That would depend upon the price of coal at the respective English and Irish 
ports, would it not ?— Certainly ; but their rate of freight is necessarily high in compari- 
son with the sailing ships. Eighty tons of space, therefore, is of great consequence to them 
either for passengers or goods ; for if they could fill up both in going out and in coming 
home, any small difference in the price of coals would not be felt. 

326. Would not that cause a detention ?— It would accelerate the Post Office mails. It 
might cause a detention of a few hours to the steamers, because they wait now at Liver- 
pool and start when the mail comes on board ; and whether they are 24 or 48 hours 
getting to the west coast of Ireland it is nothing to them : they are doing; their best. But 
if they entered into a contract with the Government to take the mails from any port on 
the south-west of Ireland, the contract must be to take them on board at a specified time ; 
and in place of leaving Liverpool on the Saturday night with the mails, they might have 
to leave Liverpool on Saturday morning in order to be certain of being at the port at the 
fixed time, because they would be fined if they were not ; a fact that proves the great 
advantage of as short a sea yoyageas possible for mail purposes. 

327. With respect to the goods which are sent by the steamers, whether English or 
American, across the Atlantic, is time much of an object? — It must be, or else they would 
send them by a sailing vessel. 

328. Then would not that be an additional element in the expense of the Government 
contract, that the American steamers, not being obliged to make that delay, would carry 
away a large proportion of the goods which arc required to be delivered speedily in 
America ?— Both the American and the English steamers now carry the mails. The 
American Government pay the American boats and the English Government nay the 
English boats ; but they both carry mails and passengers, and, I presume, would both 
have to touch at the port of call. 
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r v 329. Would not there be this inconvenience in having a port of call on the west coast of 

'R'N' ’ Ireland that you could never be certain of the exact time m which you would be able to 

make the port, and therefore you must always start from the first port a little sooner, in 
January 25, 1801 . ™der to J sure of being in time ?-That is just what I have stated, and is the strongest 
fact in favour of a short sea voyage. Supposing the mail starts from Liverpool now on 
the Saturday night, they might find it necessary to start on Saturday morning m order to 
make sure o? being at the port of call at the time fixed; for in all contracts for the Post 
Office, when I was employed in 1835 and 1836, a fine was imposed if the vessels were not 
at the port of call for the mails at a particular time. To diminish any uncertainty in 
this respect can best he accomplished by selecting a south-western harbour that the 

StC 330 You stated that the goods would probably be shipped at an English port, where 
do you think the passengers would embark?— The Irish passengers would embark at the 
Irish port, but I think all the English and Scotch passengers would embark and disem- 
bark at the outfitting English port, and not go through Ireland. 

331 Would not then the delay caused by calling at the Irish port lead them to piefer 
those steamers that were not shackled by such an engagement ?— I presume all mail 
steamers would touch at the Irish port of call, and that, generally speaking, first-class 

passengers would be inclined to prefer the shorter sea voyage. 

332 What are the advantages of establishing a packet station in Ireland with a view 

to the'interests of the empire at large ?— First, in a post-office view of the case, it is always 
of great importance to have the shortest sea-line for your mails, and the longest inland 
transit that you can. That was of consequence even in the old mail-coach time, but it is 
much more important now that railways have been established ; you get neater certainty 
in the despatch and delivery of the mails by shortening the sea passage, ihen, by having 
your port on the south-west of Ireland, every letter goes direct to the port nearest its 
destination, and from which it is to be shipped; it goes in a direct line from any part ot 
the United Kino-dom to the nearest port of America. Again, a letter on arriving Irom 
the West Indies’ or America is put on shore at the nearest port, and goes direct to its 
destination, wherever it may be, in any part of the United Kingdom, without going one 
mile backwards. Whereas, if you take a letter up the Irish or English channels it goes 
perhaps 200 miles eastward of the person who is to receive it, and then it comes back 
again makiug 400. Then the answer to it has to go back to the same place, making 600, 
and then it comes down the channel, and passes perhaps where it was written, making- alto- 
gether 800 miles which the letter and the answer travel unnecessarily. And it would be, 
as in the case of Southampton, as much as 1,600 miles with the letters of persons living in 
the south or south-west of Ireland. All that would be avoided by the mails being landed, 
sorted, and despatched fas I believe was done either at Falmouth, Plymouth, or Exeter) 
from a western port of Ireland. Then the letters would go direct to their destination the 
moment they were landed, and the answers would come back to the port direct without 
making a tour round the country. In a post-office point of view, as far as commercial 
and private correspondence is concerned, that would be of importance ; but m the event 
of war, it would be, for obvious reasons, of still greatex importance to have a western 
station. _ . . . 

333. Are you aware of the quantity of trade which there is between different parts ot 
Ireland and America? — I should think the greater part of the trade from Ireland to 
America now goes through Liverpool. I believe the goods are sent by steamers to Liver- 
pool, and then shipped off in American ships at Liverpool. _ 

334. Are you aware what proportion of the goods shipped at Liverpool are Irish goods, 
and what proportion are British ? — I believe that a very small proportion are Irish goods. 

335. Do you know the nature of the traffic between Cork and America, or between 
Belfast and America?— No ; what passes from Cork to Liverpool to go to America I could 
not state. There are vessels going between Cork and America continually, emigrant 
vessels and others, but 1 cannot tell what cargoes they take to America. 

336. You do not know the nature of the trade between Cork and America?— No. 

337. Nor from Belfast?— No; there is an enormous correspondence going on now 

between America and Ireland in consequence of the number of emigrants that have gone, 
and a great deal of money sent backwards and forwards. But, of course, that emigration 
is a thing that cannot be expected to last as it has been going on. It would be no justi- 
fication for a Company to set up merely on the speculation of getting such a number of 
emigrants every year as have been going since the famine ; of course that will be diminished 
very soon now. ■ 

338. You mentioned that some of the packets used to call at Falmouth, can you state 
why that was given up ? — I cannot tell why, but probably for want of a railway ; what I 
meant was, that in the event of the mails being sent to a westerly harbour of Ireland, the 
improvement that would take place would depend upon their being sorted there and sent 
from thence to their different destinations, and also that the receiving-house there should 
receive the letters going to America and the West Indies from all the different parts of 
the United Kingdom, and make them up finally. 

339. Are the Commissioners to understand that your opinion is in favour of the harbour 
in Bantry Bay being made a port of call. for the transatlantic packets?— Yes. 

340. But considerable expense must be incurred to make it adapted for that purpose ? 
— Merely as a harbour, and as a place for communicating with, there would be very li tie 
expense necessary, nature has done almost all that would be required ; bur. for Post Office 
arrangements there would of course be the same expense required as at any new station, 
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namely, a landing pier, and establishments for the repair of steamers, and all that sort of 
thing. 

341. The advantage you anticipate would be, that letters addressed to parties in Ire- 
land would more rapidly reach their destination than if forwarded, in the first instance, to 
Liverpool? — Yes; passengers would, and also letters, if they were sorted at the place 
where they were landed, or even at Cork or Dublin. 

342. But you are of opinion that goods and passengers would be embarked chiefly at 
Liverpool? — Yes; all but Irish goods and passengers would be embarked at the .English 
port. 

343. And you believe that but a small proportion of the goods which are now em- 
barked at Liverpool come from Ireland? — I am not capable of answering that with 
certainty, but I should think a small proportion, considering the position that Liverpool 
holds with all the manufacturing districts, at its back close to it. 

344. Would not Berehaven, as a port, be very much out of the way in going from 
Liverpool? — No, not very much out of the Avay. All those mail steam- vessels go mose to 
Cape Clear, both going out and returning. 

345. How far is it from Cape Clear ? — I should think about 20 miles. 

346. Considering the length of the voyage from Liverpool to Berehaven, and the 
uncertainty of the Avinds and Aveather, would there not be a considerable degree of uncer- 
tainty in the time of arrival ? — Yes ; but I think the uncertainty in favour of the short 
sea voyage. If coals could be put in at Berehaven as cheap as at Liverpool, the 
steamers would come Avith a small quantity of coals, and fill up at Berehaven. They 
could, from being light, come quicker to Berehaven, and start at the proper time for the 
mails. 

347. What size are those steamers? — The American mail-steamers vary from about 
2,400 or 2,500 tons, to 3,000 tons. 

348. What difference in the draught of water Avould 80 tons make? — I am supposing 
that 80 tons saved in coals Avould be filled up Avith goods or passengers and their luggage. 

349. Hoav long does it take to coal a large steamer of that sort ? — They can coal them 
in two or three days at Liverpool. 

350. Then they must leave Liverpool two days before if they are to coal chiefly at the 
Irish port? — They would not take in the Avhole of their coals at. Berehaven, but probably 
only 100 or 200 tons. If the coal Avas much, dearer in price at Berehaven than at 
Liverpool they might fill up in Liverpool. 

351. Where would the supply of coal come from to Berehaven? — I suppose from 
South Wales. In the harbour of Berehaven they might run alongside the wharf in 
Lawrence’s Cove, where a three-decker might go. I mentioned in my Report that 
LaAvrence’s Cove Avas a natural basin, Avith water alongside of its margin to heave doAvn a 
three-decker, the natural rock forming a quay. 

352. Where is that wharf with deep water alongside of it ? — It is on Bere Island. 

353. Not on the main land? — No. 

354. The railway could not reach that wharf? — No ; but it is remarkably Avell adapted 
for a depot for coals, dockyard, &c., from its insular position. If ihe railway came lo the 
opposite side, that is equally sheltered, with good sites for landing piers. 

355. But there is no Avater there, is there ? — There is, in some parts, but not close up 
to CastletoAvn harbour, in Berehaven. 

356. Is there anything else that you wish to state, in addition to what has been asked 
of you ? — Nothing, except that the evidence I have noAv given to the Commissioners is 
chiefly in reference to my opinion as to the eligibility of harbours, Avithout regard to the 
question whether contracts could be obtained without incurring additional expense. For 
instance, it is more probable that a contract might be got for taking the mails from Cork 
than from Berehaven, it being a chief commercial tOAvn, with a railway to it. 

357. You have stated that Berehaven is the best station for a packet to call at ; is it 
better than Cork ? — I should say that it Avas, being further to the westward ; that the 
shortest sea passage ought to be preferred, and that, as being the nearest point of depar- 
ture, would, for a port of call, cceteris paribus, be the most eligible port to start from ; but 
always bearing in mind, that in a large, Avell-established town, like Cork, you might get 
contracts to carry the mails, and to do all that was necessary, on a much more economical 
scale than you could by going to what is a more eligible port, but where everything would 
have to be done aneAv in the way of establishments. There is no doubt but that, in the 
event of Avar, it will be deemed necessary to send the mails from a south-western port in 
Ireland connected by railway Avith Dublin. 

[ The witness withdrew .] 



Capt. G. Evans, 
R.N. 

January 25, 1851. 



Friday, 7th February, 1851. 
The Earl Granville in the Chair. 



Lieut.- Colonel William Leader Mdberhj and Rowland Hill, Esq., examined. 

358. (To Colonel Maberly.) You are acquainted Avith the object of our inquiry, namely, 
whether it is desirable for the imperial interests to have a packet station in Ireland, and 
if so, in Avhat part of Ireland it should be. Before avc come to any decision upon the first 
question, we are anxious to knoAv Avhether the Post Office have any suggestions to make to 
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g °359 a (K Have you anything to suggest upon the subject !-I have turned 

;S P 3 station 7 would enable ub to serve the western parts of tie empire Letter 
Tha^t n^ent B for™ stance, the port were situated on the western or south-western 
coast of Ireland" it would he possible to bring the mails to Liverpool, London, and all paits 
rf Enuknd ami SmtLnd probably ten or twelve hours earlier than at present, while as 
S hslS which receives about one-third of the whole correspondence m question 
Jhl toe ^sS’would be still greater. These advantages tauver 

T fear- without incurring a very large additional expense. The first point to be consiaereo. 

restricted to ports near to which the packets now pass Calway. Liiner ck and perh p 
even Pork would I think he too much out of the direct route. If the lattei, it appears 
necessary to consider how far the arrangement might he !P ta *J e ^ 

$££“ aluif i't “ transfeXpalrts altogether ’to a western 

obtained as a set-off against the increased expenses of 

whole arrangement might he effected without additional charge. But this is a result ol 

"“'ma^a yo^S for so thinKn g? -I think it would not be convenient to 
the maioritv of the passen»ers to embark and disembark at Galway. The uiajonty of the 
^rS y i pSt“e g feom England and Scotland, and I thinf .to* then ^™m,mce 
would he opposed to an embarkation at Galway instead of at Liveipool. But this 
point upon which I have no peculiar information. • a fa 

361. And you think it would be the same with respect to good.?-^ re S?™ 8?°“* 
the case is in my opinion very decidedly in favour of Liverpool. I believe the packets 

ca $ 2 a s:“^^ 

than is charged hv sailing vessels ?— They are, I believe, silks and muslins, and other 
St good“ many y of wh4 are manufactured at Manchester. I have understood from 
!#r. Canard, that he carried a considerable quantity of light goods, which JTmmelf to 
heavy charge for freight. In speaking of increased expenses 1 have confined myseff to 
those 7 of inland conveyance, because I do not think it would be necessary ord. tamable to 
create a new sorting establishment at the packet station, whether it be one of call or 

0t 363 Wi Will yon be so good as to state your reasons for thinking that it would not be 
expedient to Late a sorting establishment at the extreme point J-fhave •» en ^ 
from the Post Office to certain queries prepared by the Commissioners, and ^me there- 
fore that it is not necessary I should trouble you on the same points. You will have 
seen by those replies that the cost of a staff sufficient to sort the American mail is esti- 
mated at a veryiarge sum, I think about 2,3001 a-year My own o^onn, that the 
transfer of the packet station to Galway, or any other port, does not necessarily imply the 

establishment of a sorting staff at that port. ... , . i „ tlieio 

364. Then where would the letters he taken in order to be ' 1 .wTrdtd %taS 
to Dublin. I should explain that the mails are now despatched from the United Mates 
and from Canada, assorted to a certain extent. The Irish letters are, to a eonsideraU 
extent, separated from the English and Scotch letters already. The mails are not com- 
pletely separated, they are not separated so far as to have a distinct hill for the Irish 
fetters; but, so far as I can learn, the Irish letters are tied up in separate bundles and 
are, to a certain extent, put into separate bags, though they are included in i the “me bill 
with the Liverpool letters. Such, I am informed, is the present state of things. But 
whether it Is so or not, I presume that arrangements might he made for effecting such 
separation. If the Irish letters could he completely separated tarn the Euglmh and 
Scotch letters, then the course of proceeding would be this. Upon the i’T S' i Ls 
will say at Galway, the Irish bags would he separated from the English and S notch bags, 
and an arrangement might possibly bo made for having the letters for Galway 
more important places served from Galway, separated m America, from the remaining 

* Extract from a letter from the postma.ter at Liverpool, dated' 91h Febi ?l' re Tand’ 
o( the letter, for Ireland from the United State, com. ..sorted and Jed up in J 

which, however are not sent in leparate bag., but mired With the bundle, of letter, tor nngiana at 
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portion of the Irish letters. These, however, are matters of detail upon which I cannot lieut.-Colond 
speak with any degree of confidence. With the possible exception just named, I would j ^erl^Jn^Row 
recommend that the whole mail, English, Scotch, and Irish, should be sent direct to land HiU, Esq°' 
Dublin, where there is a large sorting staff already established. The greater part of . — 1 
Ireland would be served as speedily through Dublin as in any other way. As regards the February 7, 1851. 
greater part of Ireland, nothing would be saved by sorting the letters at Galway ; for, if 
sorted at Galway, they would still have to pass through Dublin. I should propose, there- 
fore, to send the whole of the mail to Dublin in the first instance. Indeed, irrespective of 
the question of expense, a sorting in Dublin would be preferable to a sorting in Galway, 
as the first would never interrupt the progress of the mails, whereas the second would 
sometimes cause serious delay. 

365. With reference to letters for Belfast, do you think it would be the best arrange- 
ment to send them to Belfast through Dublin, provided the port of embarkation were 
either Galway, Limerick, or Valentia? — Undoubtedly, supposing the Dublin and Galway 
Railway to be completed. 

366. Supposing such an arrangement were carried out, should you be put to any 
additional expenditure in transmitting the American letters by railway to Holyhead, then 
by steam-packet from Holyhead to Dublin, and from Dubln to whatever port was fixed 
upon ; or would your present arrangements include any additional number of letters that 
you might have to convey ? — I do not think we should incur any additional expense, pro- 
vided we used the ordinary mail trains. I am assuming all along that the railway is 
completed to Galway, or whatever port might be fixed upon. Assuming that, I think we 
should not be put to any material additional expense so long as we used the ordinary mail 
trains. 

367. Do you think that in the event of sending the letters from a port on the western 
coast of Ireland, in order to ensure the increased speed which you contemplate, it would 
not be necessary to employ express trains? — I think it. would; and therein consists the 
difficulty. I think it would be necessary, in order to derive any material advantage from 
this arrangement, that the bags should be sent express all the way, not only from Galway 
to Dublin, but from Dublin to Holyhead, and from thence to Liverpool ; and it is in that 
way that enormous expense would arise. But this does not depend upon the cir- 
cumstance of there being no sorting staff at Galway. Whether you have a sorting staff at 
Galway or not, you must have express trains to send on the letters for England and 
Scotland, or you would.deprive England and Scotland of the advantage of the western 
port. 

368. You do not send express trains with the mails from Liverpool to London at 
present? — No; it so happens that the mail trains serve very well, and the use of express 
trains would, of course, greatly increase the expense. 

369. How far do you think that the number of letters transmitted depends upon the 
rapidity of the transmission? — There can be no doubt that increased rapidity tends to 
augment the number of letters very materially. 

370. Which would, in your opinion, have the greatest effect in increasing the number 
of letters sent between the United States and this country, and vice verscL , the doubling 
the number of departures, or doubling the speed of the passage ? — I think doubling the 
speed, if that were practicable, would increase the number of letters more than doubling 
the frequency of the departures. They are already very frequent. 

371. Have you made any calculation as to what increased speed would be gained by 
establishing a packet station on the western coast of Ireland ? — Of course that depends very 
much upon the time which would be saved in respect of the passage : and that is a nautical 
question which I do not feel myself competent to deal with. But assuming that the 

E acket sails at the rate of 10 miles an hour, then it appears to me that about 10 or 12 
ours might be saved by its delivering the letters at Galway, provided that you have 
express trains. The probability is. that the arrival of the packet at Galway would not 
fall in with the departure of the mail train for Dublin. 

372. Supposing they were sent from London at the usual mail time, would they not get 
to Galway by two or three in the afternoon? — As regards the outward mail, of course, the 
whole time would be saved, because we can regulate the despatch according to our trains, 
and the packet may sail immediately on the arrival of the train ; I am speaking of the 
inward mails. The packets arrive, of course, at all hours of the day and night. We 
cannot regulate their arrival at all. As regards the inward mail, I see no chance of 
effecting any material saving of time in the distribution of the English and Scotch letters, 
except by incurring a very serious expense for express conveyance all the way from 
Galway. 

373. Even assuming, as you do, that 12 hours, would be saved, what increase of corre- 
spondence should you think at all likely to arise from a saving of 12 hours in the voyage 
between this country and the United States ? — A very trifling increase. 

374. What should you say would be a fair rate of speed by the railway to give to a 
mail of the importance of the North American mail ? — If it is an express mail, of course 
you may reckon on a higher rate of speed. The usual rate of mail trains is about 25 
miles an hour, including stoppages; that is quite as high as the average. We are not 
entitled to demand more than 27 miles an hour, unless there are swifter trains upon the 
same railway. 

375. Except in very special cases, such as the mail to Dover? — The speciality of the 
circumstances does not affect the question. The Postmaster-General has no power to 
demand a higher rate of speed than 27 miles an hour, unless upon the same line of railway 
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Lieut. -Colonel there is a train actually running at a higher speed, and then he may demand the same speed. 
William Leader 376. But supposing the Postmaster-General were to come to an agreement with the 
Maberly and Row- Railway Companies to accelerate the train, what would he a fair amount of speed to 

land Hill, Esq. b(J expected upon the railway ? — I suppose in that way we could obtain a speed of 30 miles 
February 7 1851 . an hour at least. I think our quickest train is the Dover. We go to Dover in two hours 
* ' and a half, which is at the rate of about 35 miles an hour. 

3 77- Will you have the goodness to state in what time you think you could reasonably 
expect to put your mails on board the packet at one of the principal ports on the western 
or south-western coast of Ireland, both by ordinary trains and by express trains ; and will 
you state also, as far as you can, what the additional expense would be of employing 
express trains?— Assuming the railway from Dublin to Galway to be completed, I am of 
opinion that a mail despatched from London at 8 p.m., and travelling all the way by the 
ordinary mail conveyance, might be put on board the packet at Galway about 1 a.m. of the 
next day but one, or in about 30 hours. This period might be reduced to about 24 hours 
by the use of the mail which leaves the London office at 4h. 30m. p.m.; but such an 
arrangement, though very convenient to Liverpool, and perhaps to the country generally, 
would, I fear, be inconvenient to both London and Dublin. As regards the use of express 
trains, if the night mail leaving London at 8 p.m. in the usual manner (for here little 
would be gained by change) were on reaching Dublin immediately forwarded by express 
train to Galway, so as to avoid the long detention which would otherwise occur in Dublin, 
the mail might, in my opinion, be put on board about 5h. 30m. p.m. of the next day, or in 
about 22 hours. The additional expense would probably be about 45 1. for every outward 
mail, or, confining the estimate to Cunard’s packets, about 2,000Z. per annum. As regards 
the inward mails, express conveyance would frequently be required all the way from 
Galway to Liverpool. The cost of trains may be estimated at about 75 1. per mail, or, 
assuming them to be required in five cases out of six, at about 2.800Z. per annum. The 
additional expense, therefore, of employing express trains both ways would probably be 
about 4,800Z. per annum. The further additional expense of special packets I have no 
means of estimating. 

378. With respect to the comparative effect in increasing the number of letters, of aug- 
menting the number of mails, or of accelerating the speed of the mails — putting a very 
extreme case — supposing you had a mail to any place only every other day, would it not 
be better to send a mail every day at a slower rate than to double the speed of the mail 

E nng every other day ? — I understand the question to apply to the whole time between 
ondon and New York ; not to the time between London and any port in Ireland, but to 
the whole distance. I conceive that if you could possibly double the speed, and so reduce 
the time from twelve days to six, you would effect a very great increase of letters. 

379. A greater increase than would be produced by naving the departure twice as 
frequent as it now is 1 — I think so. But these are speculative questions about which it is 
extremely difficult to form a decided opinion. 

380. Do not you think that a person is more likely to write an additional letter, if he 
has an additional opportunity of sending, than if he knows that his letter will arrive 
some twenty hours sooner than it did before ?— I think twenty hours in a distance, mea- 
sured by twelve days, would not effect any material increase of letters. But the question 
put assumed a saving of half the time. There is no doubt, however, that doubling the 
frequency of communication would greatly increase the number of letters. 

381 . With regard to any place which has at present only one delivery in the course of 
the day, should you be more anxious to secure an additional delivery, or to send your 
letters by a more rapid train ? — I do not know that the question has ever taken that form ; 
either change tends to increase the number of letters, but I am not prepared to say which 
would have the most decided effect. Much would, of course depend on the amount of 
increase in the rate of conveyance. 

382. But you do not think that the gain of a few hours on a passage of so many days 
would materially increase the number of letters ? — Certainly not. It would scarcely 
produce, I think, any appreciable effect on the amount of correspondence. 

383. Do you think it would be worth any considerable expenditure ? — I think not. At 
the same time, I am speaking only of the saving as regards England. The saving as 
regards Ireland would be great. Then, on the other hand, we must bear this in mind, 
that the Irish correspondence with America, though numerically important, does not 
probably possess the same importance with regard to individual letters, which the English 
correspondence does. I presume it is very much correspondence between emigrants and 
their friends at home. 

384. Not on commercial matters? — Not on commercial matters. I think it has not the 
same commercial importance as the English correspondence has. 

385. Have you any means of knowing that, or is it merely a matter of opinion ? — There 
is a very general impression to that effect in the office. We judge from the appearance of 
the hand writing, and matters of that kind. 

386. Do you note observations of that kind ? — The sorters and persons through whose 
hands the letters pass, notice such things. I know that such is the opinion of the Post- 
master at Liverpool. 

387. From his observation of the letters? — Yes.* 

• Extract from a Letter from the postmaster at Liverpool, dated 9th February, 1851 : — “ The proportion 
of commercial letters amongst those for Ireland is extremely small, apparently not more than three or four 
in a hundred are of that nature, while certainly two-thirds of those for England and Scotland seem to be 
commercial letters.” 
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388. With regard to any loss that might he sustained in respect of passengers and goods, ]^tUMnd 

that is merely a question of cost. The more passengers and goods, the less the cos o con- Maherly and 
veying the mail ’—Unquestionably. I consider that the Government has to make up tne jgifl, Esq 

difference. The cost of conveying the bags of letters would, of course, amount to nothing — ; 

to the owners, if they made the voyage for the sake , of the goods and passengers. I February 7, 1851. 
should expect that the transfer of the packets to an Irish port would very materially 
injure the passenger and goods freight, but to what extent I cannot tell. , 

389. At present whatever letters you have for North America, you send either by the 
United States or by the British packets?— By the first packet, unless there are instruc- 
tions to the contrary upon the face of the letter. 

390. Whether it starts from Southampton or from Liverpool, you send by whichever is 

the first packet? — Yes. , , . , , r . , „n „„ 

391. Does the convention upon which that is founded include Ireland as well as 

England ?— It includes the whole of the United Kingdom. Though I do not recommend 
the transfer of the packets to Ireland, there is a mode by which the correspondence may 
be considerably accelerated, at a comparatively small expense, which I am prepared to 
submit to the Commission, , , 

392. Will you be good enough to state what that mode is ?— It appears to me that the 
correspondence of the United Kingdom might be considerably accelerated without in- 
curring any serious expense, by a slight modification of the existing arrangements, viz. : 

1. Let a separate mail be made up for Ireland, as already suggested. 2. Retaining Liver- 
pool as the port of arrival and departure of the packets ; let them be required to call at 
Holyhead, and land and embark the whole of the mails at that port. 3. As regards the 
inward mail, let the Irish portion be detained for despatch, unopened, to Dublin by the 
first mail packet. 4. Let the London and Liverpool portions be despatched, unopened, 
each by the most direct route, to its destination. 5. If waiting for the next mail- train 
would materially delay the letters, let any ordinary passenger-train, which may serve the 
purpose, be employed; or, if necessary, let an express-train be used as far as Liverpool. 

6. As reo-ards the outward mail, let similar arrangements be adopted. By these means 
Liverpool, and all parts served through Liverpool, would save, on the average, I think, 
about three hours, and London about five hours ; while the saving to Ireland would be 
very considerable indeed. I understand that we have power to require Canard s packets 
to touch at Holyhead. Of course we have no control over the packets belonging to the 
United States ; but I think that if the arrangements which I have suggested were adopted 
with reference to Cunard’s packets, the United States Government would voluntarily 

adopt the same arrangement; otherwise it would lose many of the letters. 

393. When you say that the saving would be so considerable to Ireland, would it not 
depend upon the time at which the letters arrived previously to the sailing of the Irish 
packet. If, instead of being landed at Holyhead, they went on to Liverpool, and arrived 
there before the sailing of the evening packet to Dublin, would they not reach Ireland 
almost as soon as if they arrived at Holyhead previously to the sailing of the packet, 
which leaves Holyhead about the same hour ? — Of course the amount of saving would 
depend very much upon the hour of arrival ; but the chances would be greatly in favour 
of a material saving as respects the letters going to Ireland. The landing at Holyhead, 
instead of going on to Liverpool, would, in nearly all cases, make the difference of at 

least half a day, and, in the majority of cases, of a whole day. ... . , . , 

394. There is also the advantage, that at Holyhead there is a double service to Ireland 

during the day ? — There is, I think, communication from Liverpool as well as from 
Holyhead twice in the day. . , , , 

395. But the mail from Liverpool starts at eight o clock, arrives at Holyhead at 
two, and gets over to Dublin at seven o’clock in the morning ? — I believe those are the 

^°Y(Jolonel Maberly.) The day mail to Dublin leaves London at five in the afternoon ; it 
gets to Holyhead at two in the morning, and arrives at Dublin at seven. The Liverpool 
letters dispatched at nine at night fall into that communication. The other mail, which 
leaves London at eight at night, gets to Holyhead about seven, and over to Dublin about 
twelve. It would be useless to send off letters to Liverpool at one o clock m the morning, 
and therefore the nine o’clock communication answers both purposes. We do not make 
up two mails, one at nine o’clock at night, and the other at one in the morning, nobody 
would write between those hours ; the nine o’clock mail answers all the purpose, and gets 
over in time for the first delivery in Dublin, in the morning, which is the most useful and 
important delivery. 

396. (To Mr. Bill.) When you say there -would he a great saving, you mean as com- 
TOTcd with the present arrangement ?— As compared with the present arrangement, there 
would be a material saving, equal to the time that the letters take m going by the pac e 
to Liverpool, plus the detention in Liverpool, plus the time by the railway, back to 
Holyhead, the total would be th e average saving.* 

Extract from a letter from the Postmaster at Liverpool, dated February 9, 1851 
“ Average interval between the inward packet passing Holyhead and landing its mails 

at Liverpool, about • • • _. * , • . * nours - 

«< Average interval between the landing of the American mails at Liverpool ana the 

despatch of the Irish portion for Holyhead, about . . • • . 10 Hours. 

“ Average interval between the despatch of the Irish mail from Liverpool and its arrival 

at Holyhead, about Hours. 
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397- In short, if the American packet happen to arrive at Holyhead just before the 
Dublin packet started, the letters would reach Dublin, and Limerick, and Galway, very 
nearly at the same time that they would reach London ? — They would reach Dublin much 
earlier than London, and Limerick about the same time as London. As regards Galway, 
when the railway is completed, it is probable there will be a mail twice a day from Dublin, 
in which case Galway also would get its letters about the same time as London would ; 
and London would be served frequently half a day earlier than it now is. An express 
train from Holyhead to Liverpool, would sometimes be required; otherwise it would 
occasionally happen that the Liverpool letters would be delayed by their being landed at 
Holyhead. I recommend that all the mails should be landed at Holyhead. If the mail 
or the ordinary passenger trains served, they would, of course, be used ; if not, by running 
an express to Liverpool, even that town would benefit materially by the change. 

398. (To Colonel Maberly.) You have heard the evidence which has been given by Mr. 
Rowland Hill, in which, after detailing the advantages which he thinks might accrue from 
establishing either a port of call, or a western packet station in Ireland, he hap come to the 
conclusion that it would not be desirable to establish such a station. Do you agree in his 
conclusion, or have you any remarks to make upon the previous part of Mr. Hill’s evi- 
dence as to the advantages of a western packet station ? — No. My own opinion has always 
been that the question was a very impractical one ; and that, in point of fact, the Govern- 
ment could not undertake it consistently with that economy with which it is necessary that 
the Post Office should be managed, to inspire confidence. All post-office questions are 
subordinate to* economy of arrangement. The starting of the packets from a port from 
which there would be no passenger traffic, and no goods traffic, would involve such 
considerations of expense, that I apprehend that the Government could not possibly un- 
dertake it And, in the present case, those considerations are much strengthened by the 
circumstance of your having a foreign power competing with you, having a rival line of 
packets, which line of packets, if you were to send your own packets to a port where there 
was no passenger traffic, or no goods traffic, would very shortly beat them out of the field. 
The packets of Mr. Cunard can only he supported by passengers and goods. The Go- 
vernment make up the difference ; if, therefore, the Government is prepared to order 
Mr. Cunard to go to a western port, you would have to pay him 50,000Z., or 60,00GZ., or 
80,00001. a year, to maintain the communication. As an example of the sort of expense 
that would be incurred, the other day the “ Atlantic ” put into Cork, and I understood, from 
Mr. Cunard, that he was paid by the Company who hired the “ Cambria,” the freight of 
the “ Cambria,” and, I think, he said 2,0Q0Z. more. The freight of the “ Cambria ” was 
about 4,OOOZ. 

399. You are assuming that there would be no passengers, or very few from Ireland? 

No goods, certainly ; the expense would be too enormous. No company could stand 

the competition, 

400. You are connected with Ireland, having property there ? — I have property in 
Ireland close to Limerick. My own belief is, that it is totally out of the question, it is 
impractical ; and I do not. see any great gain that could result from it. What you want 
quick communication to America for is,, for your Manchester and Liverpool and manu- 
facturing districts’- correspondence. As for your Irish correspondence, I take it, it is 
mere gossip. 

401. And for Belfast? — Belfast would be more quickly served from Holyhead than it 
would from Galway. You must serve it through Dublin, as Mr. Hill very properly says. 
I think the plan of running direct for Holyhead is the most feasible thing. A packet 
establishment at Holyhead, making up bags for Ireland and for London, as Liverpool now 
does, seems to me by far the most practical result we can come to. 

402. Under what arrangements would the mail be conveyed either to Holyhead or to a 
port on the west of Ireland, with reference to sorting the letters? 

(Mr. Hill.) Under the plan I propose, with reference to Holyhead, there would be no 
sorting at Holyhead; the sorting staff would remain where it is, at Liverpool. 

403. If a western port of Ireland were made the packet station, would that involve 
•sorting at any intermediate places? — Not by the arrangement I have described, for sorting 
all the letters at Dublin, but of course there would be a sacrifice of time in that as regards 
a small portion of the correspondence. 

(Colonel Maberly .) With reference to sorting, you must always take this into con- 
sideration, that whenever you get a great mass of letters you must send them to a place 
where you have a large establishement. I cannot illustrate the principle better than by 
stating what occurred with regard to the French mail via, Marseilles. We had formerly 
in the Post Office an office called the Foreign Office, which was entirely appropriated to 
the sorting of foreign letters.. The French mail via, Marsei lies when it arrived in London 
used to take from eight to nine hours to sort. Now the Inland Office and the Foreign 
Office are consolidated, and the French mail via Marseilles, though containing many 
more letters than it used to do, is worked off in about two hours. It is the great- force 
being applied to the work which makes the difference between the eight hour's and the 
two hours, therefore you must always select for the sorting of a great mass of letters, an 
office where you have a large quantity of disposable force, or else you must create a large 
office for the purpose. Mr. Hill’s objection to making Holyhead the sorting place is a 
very just one. If you did so, you must create an office at Holyhead. There is another 
poin also to be considered, it is not only sorting the packet letters when going outwards, 
ut you must also be prepared to sort into inland lines of road, the letters arriving in- 
wards ; and all this within such a space of time as to enable the public to get their letters 
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rapidly; but if, in consequence of your inadequate force at the place, you are 10 or 12 
hours in despatching your mail or in sorting it out on arrival, you gain nothing by going 
to a western port. At the Post Office the question is between time and force. We want 
everything done very quickly, and the consequence is, that we are forced to compensate 
for the shortness of time by an increase of force. For example, take the Inland Office in 
London ; if we had plenty of time to sort the letters, we could do with a much smaller 
force ; but when we are pushed within two or three hours to despatch a mass of letters 
we must increase the force, that runs through the whole Post Office arrangements. What- 
ever you take out in time you must add m force. With regard to Liverpool you must 
always have a great sorting establishment there on account of the line of packets belong- 
ing to the United States. You cannot control the American line ; they will not go from 
Holyhead ; they will not abandon the freights ; their object is to work Cunard’s packets 
off the line if they can, and have packets of their own. The States do not care what they 
pay for it ; they have set their heart upon it. 

(Mr. Hill,)' There is another important consideration with reference to creating a sorting 
staff at another port, and it is this. Even if we were to have as large a staff at Galway 
as we have at Liverpool, that staff would be very much less efficient for want of practice ; 
they would only have work once or twice a-week, and they would not be able to get 
through the work with the same speed as they do in Liverpool, for want of daily practice. 

404. Have you a staff at Dublin now, equal to sorting the American mails? — The staff 
at Dublin is larger than that at Liverpool ; but it would not be necessary under either of 
the arrangements which I have suggested that they should sort the English letters at 
Dublin ; they would only have to sort the Irish letters, which indeed they now do. 

405. (To Colonel Maberly.) Have there ever been any representations made to the 
Post Office on the subject of making arrangements which would enable the letters to 
start, in their outward passage, at a fixed hour, instead of being delayed as they now are 
by the state of the tide ? — I think not. 

406. Therefore, we may conclude that the commercial public of Liverpool have not 

thought it worth while to take any extraordinary methods to prevent that delay, which it 
was possible to prevent if it had been thought desirable ?— I clo not think it is an injury 
to Liverpool. It is an injury to Manchester and its neighbourhood.; but the merchant 
in Liverpool puts his letters on board till the very last moment, especially by an arrange- 
ment which has been made at Liverpool by having a kind of temporary office there on 
the pier. # . . 

407. But are not letters arriving still delayed outside the Bar until the tide suits, so 
that the people of Liverpool do not receive their letters as quickly as they might ? — 
(Colonel Maberly. ) I think there is a small tender. I do not know whether it is used for 
that purpose. 

(Mr. Hill.') If the mails were dropped at Holyhead, of course that loss of time would 
be avoided. 

(Colonel Maberly .) I take it that the question as to Holyhead is a nautical question 
more than a Post-office question. 

408. You do not contemplate that any large sorting establishment would be necessary 
at Holyhead ? — (Mr. Hill.) No, certainly not. 

409. You think that the sorting would be done at other places ; that the letters would 
come sorted and be ready to be put on board? — Certainly. There would, perhaps, be a 
slight increase of force necessary at Holyhead, such as a porter or two. 

410. The Irish mails would go direct to Ireland without sorting? — Yes. 

(Colonel Maberly.) In that case Dublin must be included in the treaty with the States. 
We have mails made up at present in two ports on the other side of the Atlantic, Boston 
and New York. The treaty runs that bags are to be made up at Boston and New York 
by the packets running to Liverpool, for London and Liverpool only. By the Southampton 
packets bags are made up for Southampton as well as London ; therefore, if you require 
the letters for Ireland to be separated, you must come to an agreement with the American 
Post-office for making up bags for Dublin. 

411. Do you apprehend that there would be any difficulty in making such an arrange- 
ment ? — N one whatever. 

(Mr. Hill.) The thing is done now to a great extent under an old arrangement, which 
existed before the treaty was made. Such, at least, is the information I have. 

412. But we may assume that such an arrangement would not be a difficult one to 

conclude ? — ( Colonel Maberly.) I should think not. But there is always this difficulty 
with' a foreign country in making up numbers of bags, that they do not know your sorting, 
and they mix up letters for other places in the bags which ought not to go in those bags, 
so that we are often forced to cut the bags open and to have them resorted. However, 
therefore, they may profess to make up bags for particular places and sort the letters into 
them, there are constant mistakes ; they cannot know, for instance, the sorting for London. 
They cannot possibly know Kensington, Camden Town, and other , great suburbs and 
places round London, therefore you are always subject to mistakes. The question is what 
is the number of mistakes? If we found the number of mistakes great, we should cut 
open the bag and re-sort all the letters. r 

(Mr. Hill.) In point of fact the London bag is not examined at Liverpool, fhere are, 
no doubt, many errors, but the inconvenience arising from those errors falls chiefly upon 
people who give imperfect addresses to the letters, and it tends in some degree to make 
them move careful in that respect. 

413. Some days ago there was a mail landed at Holyhead by one of Cunard s packets. 
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How was that disposed of! Were the Irish letters sent over to Ireland from Holyhead, or 
did they go on to Liverpool, and were they from Liverpool sent on to Holyhead ? 

(Colonel Mdberley.) The mail would go to Liverpool. There are such things as ac- 
counts. For instance, the Boston postmaster or the New York postmaster has an account 
with the Liverpool postmaster ; that account goes in the bag with the letters to Liverpool 
and the Liverpool postmaster has the letters told up, and sees that it is correct. The 
money part of the business is settled by the postmaster in Liverpool. The postmaster 
of New York or Boston would not take the postmaster of Holyhead’s word. The money 
part of the question, therefore, renders it necessary that the letters made up at a particular 
port should be checked by the officer at the corresponding port. 

41 4. If you were to establish a packet station in Ireland, would it not be necessary to 
alter the present treaty with the United States ?— Certainly ; but I do not think there 
would be any difficulty in that. 

415. Is it a formal treaty between the two Governments? — Yes; between State and 

State. * ■ 

416. What are the reasons which prevent the employment, as a general rule, of express 
trains in the conveyance of mails ? — All our communications must be so arranged that 
they must not only be terminal, but intermediate. We do not go merely from point to 
point, but from town to town, picking up and dropping letters all the way through, 
consequently you cannot obtain great speed all through the country ; if you do, you must 
go from point to point with very few stoppages ; from London to Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
for instance, and you must have a slower train to maintain the communication between 
all the places on the line. For example, Birmingham must communicate with Liverpool, 
and Birmingham must communicate with Newport Pagnell and Watford. The Post 
Office communications are main trunks with smaller lines falling into them on each side 
like the bone of a herring, if I may so express it. There are 8 or 10 towns on each side 
of the London and Birmingham line, between London and Rugby, as many nearly between 
Rugby and Tamworth, and so on, all having an intercommunication by the main trunk 
and the lines falling into it. 

417. If you wanted to obtain great speed with the North American letters by sending 
them to a western port in Ireland, you would be obliged to have an additional train to 
convey those letters? — Yes; but your communication from the packet port in Ireland . 
must be fitted to the regular mail trains ; because upon any line of communication 
through the country, if the train stops at any point to leave a bag, .unless a messenger is 
there to take it, the bag must either be taken on or lie upon the line. You make your 
arrangements for once a-day, or if you have a double mail, for once in 12 hours, and the 
messenger must be there at the appointed time, and that applies all along the line. If 
special arrangements, which are inconvenient and expensive, were made, the letters might 
not be accelerated lay them, they might have to lie at other offices or wait for the 
regular deliveries. In Post Office communication, what we want is that a letter from the 
time of its being posted to the time of its being delivered should occupy the shortest 
possible period. People frequently deceive themselves in that they think that if they 
send off a letter sooner, it arrives at its destination so much the sooner. Frequently it 
does not. It is just the same whether it is sent off at a particular hour or 10 hours 
afterwards, if it lies in an intermediate post office for such a time, which it frequently 
does. 

(Mr. Hill.) It follows, from what Colonel Maberly has just said, that if an express were 
to be employed for carrying the mail from Dublin to Galway, or any other Irish port, 
still the letters from the country towns in Ireland would have to be sent to Dublin, though 
they might be the letters of towns by which the express actually passed. Therefore, 
though an advantage would be gained on the one side by using an express, it would be 
lost on the other ; and in the end, the advantage of the express would be rather to 
England and Scotland than to Ireland. 

( Colonel Maberly.) For instance, supposing your packet port were either Cork or 
Galway, and your mails were made up in Dublin, every letter must be sent up to Dublin 
previously to be made up in the mail, and then sent down in the express from Dublin to 
the packet port of Galway. So that the letters would come up from Cork or Galway to 
Dublin, ana would be included in the mail, and all go back again to Cork or Galway 
afterwards. In the same way, at this moment, a letter posted at Penzance for the West 
Indies or Brazil, comes up to London, and is included in the London mail ; made up, and 
sent back again to Southampton. Southampton, at this moment, gets all its India, West 
India, and Peninsula correspondence from London. It is not a sorting place, either for 
the India mail or for the Peninsula mail, or for the West India mail. The letters come 
up to London, and then go back to Southampton. 

(Mr. Hill.) That is necessary in the Post Office arrangements, to avoid greater incon- 
veniences. . 

418. Could you define any scale by which you would estimate the expense that it may 
be worth while to incur in gaining speed in the transmission of the mails. Have you any 
great pressure upon you at the Post Office for increased speed, particularly for foreign 
countries ? 

(Colonel Maberly.) Not much for foreign countries, I think ; but with regard to England, 
certainly. Lord Lonsdale said that, when he came to the Post Office, he found the great 
difficulty to be, that everybody wan ted to post their letters half an hour later, and to receive 
them half an hour sooner than could possibly be managed. 

419. (To Mr. Hill.) Will you be so good as to state how much, under ordinary circum- 
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stances, the town of Belfast would benefit in their postal arrangement, with reference to 
American letters, by the establishment of a western or south-western packet station in 
Ireland, as compared with the existing arrangement; and also as compared with an 
arrangement for landing the mails at Holyhead ? — Assuming the packet station to be 
Galway, and the railway thence to Dublin to be completed, I find that, as compared with 
existing arrangements, the town of Belfast would, under ordinary circumstances, benefit 
to the extent of about 41 hours ; and that, as compared with an arrangement for landing 
the mails at Holyhead, the saving would be about 20 hours. In making this comparison) 
I have assumed that no special conveyance will be employed, except occasional trains, as 
already described, between Liverpool and Holyhead. Also, that (as I understood from 
the Commissioners) the voyage to Holyhead is longer than that to Galway, by the distance 
from Cape Clear ; and that the packets sail at an average rate of 1 1 nautical miles per 
hour. 

[ The Witnesses withdrew .] 



Lieut. -Colonel 
William Leader 
Maberly mi Row- 
land Hill, Esq. 

February 7, 1851. 



John Penn , Esq., further examined. 

420. Are you now able to give the Commissioners further information with respect to 
your plan for constructing steamers for the more rapid conveyance of the mails between 
the United Kingdom and North America? — I have been engaged professionally, in con- 
junction with Mr. 0. W. Lang, of Chatham Dockyard, to give my opinion as to the way 
to effect this object. I have, in conjunction with Mr. Lang, who is the son of the master 
shipwright of Woolwich Yard, prepared some plans. I am employed professionally by 
Mr. McCalmont, and some other gentlemen interested in this matter. 

42] . Have you any objection to state what the plan is ? — No. I have the plan of a ship 
and engines here [producing the same'], which will show that I have given considerable 
attention to the subject. My own opinion is, certainly, that if the class of ship proposed 
were to be adopted in conjunction with the engine as shown, a very much higher rate of 
speed would be obtained than has hitherto been done in ocean steaming. I have no doubt 
that an average speed of 15 knots an hour could be obtained. 

422. Would the construction of that vessel be such as only to enable you to take coals 
for a certain distance? — 2,200 miles is the distance I have laid it out for. That was the 
basis of my instructions professionally, and I have adhered to th^t. I have not calculated 
for a greater distance. 

423. Is it your opinion that supposing a similar construction should be adopted, your 
principle would be inapplicable for a longer distance? — No, it would not be inapplicable, 
but it would involve a larger vessel ; it would be a question of size to maintain the same 
speed ; it could be done, but it would be a larger and more expensive vessel. I have 
confined myself to 900 horse-power, and a vessel of about 2,100 tons. We propose to 
attain this high speed by the introduction of that which does not already exist in the 
transatlantic steamers. In the first place the vessel is to be much sharper and finer, and 
not to carry any goods, but simply passengers and coals. 

424. Would it make any material difference in the feasibility of the plan, whether the 
packet station for the United were on the coast of Ireland or on the coast of England ? — 
There would always be a difference. It would require much larger dimensions if it were 
on the coast of England; it strikes me that you must go to a much larger-sized vessel. 
The addition of 280 miles to the 2,200 would make a considerable difference in the cal- 
culation. 

425. That is to say, you must provide for carrying a larger quantity of coal ? — To obtain 
this speed you must have a larger ship. 

426. Although it might make some difference in the expense of the vessel, and some 
difference in the form that you would adopt, you could construct ships upon the same 
principle to run an additional 300 miles if it were necessary ? — Yes, that could be done, 
but I have not gone into that. I have confined myself to that distance, assuming that 
that would be about the thing required ; but I can say that it would be a much more 
expensive thing, even for that short addition to the distance ; it alters the calculations 
altogether. 

427. An addition of 300 miles would be one-seventh more ? — Yes, it would require more 
room. 

428. What do you conceive would be the draught of water of the vessel you propose ? 
— I think the draught of water of this vessel is 17 feet. She would be 2,138 tons and 
280 feet long, and her beam is 40 feet. 

429. Would that give good accommodation for passengers? — Yes. I have confined' 
myself to one portion of the ship for the machinery ; but I am told by Mr. Lang that 
there is as much accommodation as in the existing ships. 

430. When you say 15 knots an hour, you mean that that would be the average speed? 
— Yes, at last it would be more than 15, but she would start with less than 15. 

431. And you think that she would be perfectly safe? — My own opinion is that she 
would be perfectly safe. 

432. What would be the extreme breadth across the paddle-boxes? — The extreme 
breadth across the beam would be 40 feet ; across the paddle-boxes it would be about 
28 feet more. The proportions of this ship are very different in the lines from anything 
that has been used in the Atlantic service ; but my experience tells me that you may 
have fast ships, and you may have sharp ships, and be perfectly safe. 
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433. Could you give the 
tion that would be required 
tance oue-scventh more? — I 
a good deal of calculation. 



Commissioners any general view of the difference of construc- 
in order to give a vessel the capability of performing a dis- 
will take that into my consideration immediately : it requires 



[The Witness withdrew.} 
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frequently i?wouli LuAis not being plumped on the protruding rocks “ 
all at once. But that the commander of a steamer running time-bound, (if I may use the 
expression) would with great reluctance round- to, even when it was sale to do so, an 
STwSwL if would not be safe to ro»nd-to n the Atlantic ; to check his 
reckoning by sounding in thick weather, though without such indication in the absence of 
recent observations fir longitude, it is possible for 1 40 - 1 * ' ”g“ ® ked ta rnnring 
imagined himself far outside the edge of soundings and, therefore fdt justified m mnn ng. 
Such a contingency would, in my opinion, constitute a nautical objection to runuin D 
the west coast of Ireland as a packet station. between 

436. Is what you have described the general character of the 
Galway and Cape Clear ?— Between Mizen Head and Cape Clear that is the character. 

437 Would not the lights afford yon safety against such an occurrence as you have 
contemplated?— Tbe contingency I am speaking of refers to the thick weather which 
drifts tike the great Atlantic swell upon the coast, with the prevailing winds 
obscuring lights and perplexing the mariner's calculation when, except Ween the 
squalls of a north-wester, the fury of which are to be dreaded upon . such a raast, ho mtdd 
not make out the only light which could warn him, namely, the Skelligs W‘s, “d ‘heir 
elevation is against them in hazy weather ; but were they lower, I do not teel that sighting 
them could be relied upon. We cannot expect a merchant-ship to go through the process 
of SuSg in more than 100 fathoms. *Now supposing ton to be running for Bore- 
haven or Valentia, or reaching from the west-south-west into Galway Bay, the edge of 
soundings approximates so closely to the actual dangers that outlie, say not moic than 
IS to 20 miles off, and taking that as on horn- and a-half s run for a transatlantic steamer 
and ho often utterly in the dark as to his position, through not having any sights fa 
longitude, whilst in fact, a-headof his reckoning, as urged by the prevailing swell and the 
gale behind him, he might from the indication of his lead hue, infer that he was 30 or 40 
miles from the coast when he was really only IS or 20 with no bottom, and 
of line out (up and down), the rounding-to, as he would bo prompted to do, to pick up his 
edge of soundings, would take up so much time, that I apprehend that as a steam-vesse 
bound to keep hfr lime, he would be very apt to lav aside his precaution as a seaman, and 
hence, without any warning, find himself irretrievably amongst the actual rocks when he 
estimated himself 40 miles off-shore. , , . .■ , i nf 

438. Would the soundings extend further off more to the northward m the parallel ot 
Galway Bay ?-In the parallel of Galway Bay the soundings extend well off 

439 J How would it be in the Shannon, for instance ?-I cannot speak decidedly, hut the 
Shannon is indicated by soundings as far off as the Arran Islands are. , 

440. It has been represented to us that Galway Bay would be very easily made by 

soundings, are you able to speak to that?— Not having surveyed the offlng of Galway Bay, 
I cannot speak definitively. ■ , „ T tj i 

441. Were you ever off the Shannon? — Yes, and off Hoop Head. T „ n n w ocl /i 

442. Are there good soundings off Loop Head? — Yes, in the parallel o p > 

that is, right abreast of it, the soundings are further off-shore. n l -r 

443. Are you aware whether there is any good authority for saying that Galway Bay 
could be made so much better by soundings than the more southern part ot the coast . 

I have an impression that it has been officially surveyed. 
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444. You are not aware of any bank being discovered ofF the mouth of the Shannon? 

No, I am not. While I was off this coast upon the survey, it was with the utmost anxiety 
that we ran in thick weather for any of the ports between Ventry and Crookhaven. 

445. Did you ever run into Valentia? — Yes. Feb: 

446. Do you think that would be a good port for a Packet Station?— The fighting sea 
which spreads across the true as well as the false entrance would, 1 think, be very per- 
plexino- to a large vessel. A steamer, however, cannot be easily baffled if her landfall is 
certain! When I was working there it was in a sailing vessel, and then we had to watch 
wind and sea, and landfall, with, the greatest anxiety. 

447. Did you ever run for Crookhaven ? — Frequently. 

448. Is that large enough for large packets?— If kept exclusively for the packets. 

449. How many do you think could be stowed there ? — Three or four of "250 feet long. 

It is a place of perfect shelter: 1 was on the survey from which this chart of Crookhaven 

has been constructed [producing the same], and upon it I have laid down the only part 
that the packets could occupy. It would be necessary that a wharf should, be built to 
lirinn~ them alongside of, in 20 feet, water. I should observe that the water that Crook- 
haven possesses, adapted to the large-sized steamers that we require, is only to be found 
in the narrowest part of Crookhaven., Supposing a wharf to be built there, and trans- 
atlantic packets occupied, it would be necessary to shut up Crookhaven from any other 
purpose. It could not be coupled at all with its present character of a refuge. Its_width 
across the desired depth of water is only enough for such packets to swing in. If you 
could provide that no vessel is ever to use it as a refuge, but that it is to be used simply 
as a packet station, it is admirably adapted for the purpose. 

450. With a strong easterly or a north-easterly wind, would it not be very much exposed . 
—Not at all ; the aspect of its opening has a very slight fetch from the eastward What 
with the Fastnet Rock being lighted up, and the Cape Clear light, together with the light 
of. Crookhaven itself, and the gradual soundings before and after you make the Fastnet 
Rock, and the covered aspect of its clean entrance, it is the most complete natural basm 
for a steam-packet that can be. 

451. Do you know Long Island? — Yes ; it is very bad to enter, very intricate. 

452. But you do not consider that Crookhaven is a fit station for a Transatlantic Packet 

Station ?— Not fit, combined with its accustomed use as a refuge, for which purpose it is 
adapted and is resorted to at present. . , _ ... 

453. Is it the best harbour of refuge in that part of the island at present for sailing- 

vessels to run for ? — I think it is for moderate sized craft. . 

454. Better than Berehaven ’—Better than Berehaven, though Berehaven is the only 
place for a fleet of line-of-battle ships, frigates, and Indiamen. 

455. Have you ever been at Berehaven? — Yes. , 

456. There is no wharf there for a packet to go alongside? — There was not the slightest 
prospect of any accommodation of that sort ; and. the entrance which a ship would court in 
comino - from abroad — the western entrance — is very intricate ; and when m abreast of 
Castletown the margins are too irregular and flat to admit of wharf extension into the 
required 20 feet water ; so that without entering upon apparent topographical difficulties, 

I would say that is not" the place. Here is where we used to lay [pointing it out on the 
chart 1, and a more inconvenient roadstead cannot be, except that it is sheltered from the 
sea. I know of no part along the northern margin of Berehaven, east of Castletown, 
where you could have shelter for wharves. 

457. There is no place upon the north coast of that harbour where a large steamer 
could lie with advantage ? — I think not. 

458. You know the depth of water on the north, side of the rocks on this side of xsere- 
haven; it is deep there, is it not? — Yes, and that is the sheltered side. 

459. A vessel could not go alongside there without a wharf being built . No, 

460. Have you been at Tarbert?— No; my experience of the Shannon ended at 
Scattery. 

461. Did you ever run into the Shannon when it blew hard . No, 

462. Did you ever run in in the night?— No, only in the day ; we only went to Scattery 

and Bulrush to replenish stock and water, and to rate chronometers, when we chose the 
best opportunity for the purpose. , ■ ... 

463. In making the south-west coast of Ireland, you consider that it would be necessary 

to round to and to sound. Would there not be great loss of time with those large vessels 
in rounding to, and in going at the rate of 10 or 12 knots an hour .— 1 es ; it would be an 
operation of 12 or 15 minutes before you had got a satisfactory sounding, and got her on 
again on her course. „ „ , . , _ . 

464. Every sounding would cost you a quarter of an hour ? — 1 may say so, at the least. 

465. You would do that quicker in a steamer than in a sailing-vessel, would you not: 
you could back her ?— I am not sure ; I am looking to a stern sea. If a man struck his 
sounding the first time, he would be amply repaid for the loss of time, because he would 
go on with confidence; but I am anticipating his making several fruitless casts oi the 

466. The same precautions are not necessary in going up the English or Irish Channel ? 

— No, because he could run at intervals of two-houTly and hourly. . , _ 

467. Directly you get away from one light, you go on to another . ies ; but I am 
alluding to his making the land and intending Cape Clear, which would on his track from 
the bank of Newfoundland present to him, at 45 miles off, soundings gradually taking him 
on, so that he certainly could not sight the Fastnet even unexpectedly, or plump upon any 
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part suddenly unless it was a thick fog (and then he ought not to run) ; hut the moment 
he makes the light on the Fastnet on Cape Clear he can run on with confidence. If the 
question which has been put to me extends to the inquiry what port I should recommend, 
then I should say Cork. 

468. Did you ever run from Cape Clear to Milford Haven? — No; but I have run to 
it upon all bearings on shorter distances, and I surveyed Milford Haven. I have no 
difficulty about Muford Haven in all weathers, night or day, or hours of tide, as far 
as abreast of the Town of Milford. 

469. What delays do you think a transatlantic packet would be exposed to in running 
direct for Milford? — No delays in making it, under any possible circumstances. It is the 
most accessible port that I know. 

470. Running from Cape Clear ? — Yes. 

471. You run across tne tide from Cape Clear to Milford? — You run across the St. 
George’s Channel tide, which is easily allowed for. 

472. Is there any danger in coming in upon it, supposing it was thick weather ? — The 
soundings so gradually bring you on to that side, and the nature of the depths and bottom 
is so well laid down in the charts, and Lundy Island is so admirably calculated to guide 
you, the which it is almost impossible for a man to run against, unless he ran in a thick 
fog, when he has no business to run. And from Lundy Island the departure is most clear 
and distinct to St. Ann’s Lights, at Milford Haven entrance. 

473. Is not the Smalls Light in the way? — No ; if he sighted the Smalls, it would be 
another acceded clue. But he has no business to close with the Smalls. In running from 
Cape Clear he need not be so far eastward. 

474. From Cape Clear he would run for Lundy? — Yes; or rather, between Lundy and 
St. Ann’s Lights. 

475. Supposing, that in running for Milford Haven, he missed it, would he be in 
danger? — tie would be in danger, if 5 miles in error, left and right. If he got to the 
left, he would be amongst the dangers of “Jack Sound,” and if he missed it to the right, he 
would be in danger of the “ Crow Rock,” and its fangs, off “ Linney Head.” 

476. Is there any difficulty in making Holyhead ? — No, there is no difficulty in making 
Holyhead. All the difficulties lie in the approach to Liverpool from Holyhead. 

47 7. You mentioned thick weather as a source of danger on the western coast of 
Ireland. Would you extend that observation as far up as the entrance of Galway Bay ? — 
Unless we assume that the ship runs upon its parallel of latitude. But if she runs 
obliquely from W.S.W., she is likely to come upon the lee shore, off which the Skelligs 
and the Blaskets lie, and then the running for Galway Bay in thick weather would be 
dangerous. 

478. But if she runs on the same parallel, you do not know whether or not that part is 
more clear than the rest of the coast ? — I am aware the aspect of the bay is clearer of 
dangers. 

479. Are you aware of the increased facility of making soundings on entering Galway 
Bay, running upon the parallel of latitude ? — I am not aware of the soundings outside the 
Islands of Arran. 

480. You are not aware of any charts that show these soundings that can be relied 
upon ? — No ; I am not aware of any. 

481. Are you acquainted with the entrance to the Shannon ? — Not particularly. I have 
been up to Scattery— choosing the finest opportunities for going in. 

482. How far does the observation which you made as to the dangerous character of the 
south-west coast extend ? — To the Blaskets. 

483. From that to Cape Clear you would not recommend any port as a packet sta- 
tion ? — No. 

484. But your observation does not extend north of that ? — No. 

485. Have you ever been into Cork in the night ? — Yes. I have been into and out of 
it at night, when we had not the advantage of the Spit Light vessel, which now is laid 
down ; and I have been in it since in a fine steamer running from Bristol. 

486. What lights are there to facilitate the entrance of a vessel into Cork Harbour ? — 
In approaching Cork, after getting into soundings, there is first the “ Fastnet ” (light- 
house building) ; then 5 miles further on, the long accustomed “ Cape Clear ” Light ; 
then 20 miles further on, “Galley Head” Light (building); and then, 16 miles further, 
the “ Old Head of Kinsale ;” and lastly, the harbour point light itself, 15 miles onwards. 

487. Supposing the transatlantic packets were to make Cork a port of call, what delay 
would occur in entering and leaving it to take in or to drop the mail ? — From an hour 
and a half to two hours, for a ship to run into Cork Harbour, and come out again. 

488. That would allow them to be half an hour in putting on board ? — No ; scarcely 
five minutes. If you allow half an hour for that, you would want two hours. But I 
assume that she would put the mail into a boat ready to receive it. 

489. Would that be the time in all weathers? — In all weathers, certainly, 

490. What is the distance from the entrance of Cork Harbour to Passage? — It would 
be a work of three hours, including stoppages, to go to Passage and back to the offing. 
It is nine miles from the entrance of the harbour up to Passage — that is an hour and a 
half run against the tide ; aud it would take another hour to come out. 

491. What would be the variation in time in the voyage by calling at Cork in going 
from Liverpool or Holyhead? — From the offing that a ship would naturally be at, on 
running from Cape Clear to Holyhead, it would be a diversion from her course of about 
four hours’ run. It would be rounding instead of going forward, on coming abreast of 
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the Old Head of Kinsale, incurring at least four hours’ interruption, by running in from 
her offing. 

492. You know nothing about the trade upon the coast of Ireland? — Nothing what- 
ever. 

493. Supposing a vessel went from Liverpool to Holyhead, could she be sure of 
reaching Holyhead in a given time after leaving Liverpool? — There would be no 
difficulty. 

494. The common time it takes is about six hours ; could they be sure always of doing 
it in seven or eight, remembering that they would leave the Mersey always with an ebb- 
tide ? — I should say, certainly in seven and a half. There is, however, less certainty 
attending an arriving vessel ; she may reach the Light Ship in Liverpool Bay after half- 
ebb as likely as any other time of the tide. Therefore, the run from ofF Holyhead to 
Liverpool, taken as six hours, would be nine hours occasionally in each fortnight rotation 
of tides, if she arrived ofF Liverpool upon an ebb-tide. 

495. You mean between Holyhead and Liverpool ? — Between Holyhead and Liverpool. 
In speaking of what the steamers might do, I estimate them at 10 knots. I consider that 
10 knots is the average we can calculate upon reasonably. A steamer at 10 knots would 
go from Cape Clear to Holyhead in 23 hours. The difference of time between the packet 
landing the mail at Cork, at Passage, and their sending it on to Holyhead by the Dublin 
route, and the packet taking it on to Holyhead, gives five and a half hours in favour of 
the land route. 

496. How long do you allow to go across from Dublin to Holyhead? — Five hours. I 
take the journey from Cork to Dublin by the rail as it now stands, 160 miles, at six 
hours and a half. I put 25 miles an hour as the rate ; of course it could be done under 
special circumstances much quicker. 

497. You allow something for the transfer of the mails from the railway to the steamer? 
— If I allow two and a half hours for all the changes, it gives the land route from Cork 
to Holyhead only two hours and a half saving. 

498. How many hours do you allow from Cork to Holyhead ? — Eleven hours and a 
half. From off Cork to Holyhead by the sea is 18 hours’ run. 

{The Witness withdrew.) 



Wednesday, 12th February, 1851. 

The Earl Granville in the Chair. 

Isambard Kingdom Brunei, Esq., examined. 

499. We understand that you are ready to give us some evidence on the subject of our 
inquiry, which is, first of all, whether it is desirable for the Imperial interests to establish a 
packet station in Ireland ; and if so, what port would be the best adapted for the purpose ?— 
Certainly it is a subject in which I have been very much interested for many years, ever since 
I first joined in promoting the Great Western Steamship Company, and I should be ready to 
offer any opinion I have upon the subject 

500. What is your opinion as to the advisability of establishing a packet station in Ireland ? 
—My opinion has always been that no advantage would result from it ; but I apprehend that, 
on the contrary, considerable inconvenience and considerable expense. 

501. Do you not consider that it would effect a considerable saving of time?— I think not. 
I go so far as to say, that I think the arrivals would be somewhat less certain, and that the 
average of the time of arrival in London, which I take as the central point, would be later 
through a south-western Irish port than through an English port. I found that opinion upon 
my calculation of the probable time that would be occupied in passing from London to the 
most south-western of the Irish ports. I do not know whether, in a nautical point of view, it 
may be the best, but I assume Berehaven or Bantry Bay as the point offering, at all events, 
the greatest facilities ; and I believe that the average length of the homeward voyages, at all 
events, taking the time of the arrival of the mail or passengers in London would be greater 
than if the vessel ran on at once to some south-western English port. I have put down here 
the calculations of the times and distances which have led me to that conclusion, and I think 
they will be found to be right. There is one point which particularly affects the calculations, 
to which I think attention should be paid, which is the probable speed of our Atlantic steam- 
vessels. I am afraid that I may perhaps be thought sanguine, and may perhaps be even 
suggesting something which nautical men may think difficult ; but I believe that we shall very 
soon run those large vessels at 16 and 17 knots an hour. I see no reason in the world to 
doubt that, before five or six years are over, that will be the speed of our best transatlantic 
steamers. 

502. That point has been stated to us by some of the gentlemen who have given evidence 
in favour of Irish ports ; but while they agree with you that steamers could almost immedi- 
ately be built going that pace, they have, at the same time, expressed the opinion that those 
steamers would only be competent to go a distance of about 2,200 miles, and that the addition 
of a seventh to the journey would make it impracticable on account of the quantity of coal they 
would have to carry ? — I must beg to differ altogether from that conclusion. It reminds me 
of the most exact calculations which Dr. Lardner produced, by which he clearly proved to the 
British Association the impossibility of our “ Great Western” steam -ship carrying coals even for 
the voyage to America: that was at a time when she was on the stocks at Bristol; and that 
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opinion, so expressed by him, interfered very considerably with our means of raising money to 
build her; but the very first voyage she took a cargo ot coals which took her out, and which 
al«o with 5 some 200 tons of coals which she took in at New- York, the whole of which she did 
not consume, brought her home again. Now, in these days, with larger steamers, of the size of 
the " Great Britain” for instance, I have no doubt it can be accomplished. The “ Great Britain” 
had power to run 17 knots, and could very easily have gone to America, and certainly half- 
way home again without any inconvenient cargo. Therefore I must, beg leave to differ alto- 
gether from that opinion, because I doubt the correctness of the. calculations upon which it. is 
founded. 

503. In speaking of a steam vessel capable of going that rate of speed, do you contem- 
plate a steam-vessel which should only be fit to carry the mails, or one which should also carry 
cargo ancl passengers? — Not what would probably be called a cargo steam-ship, but one that 
would carry as much cargo in proportion as the present steam-packets. 

504. What size do you contemplate?— I should not like to venture to say, because I believe 
we shall- keep increasing every year. 

505. Have you ever paid much attention to the construction of steam-vessels and their 

engines? I was, as I stated, one of the parties who promoted and constructed the "Great 

Western” and the “ Great Britain.” I was the principal advising party in it as engineer, and I 
paid a good deal of attention both to the timber construction in the “ Great Western,” and then 
to iron when I recommended the adoption of iron for. the “ Great Britain.” 

506. Will you have the goodness to state the calculations you have made with reference to 
the comparison between an English port and an Irish south-western port ?— Referring to the 
comparative length of time occupied by the mail or passengers in coming from an Irish port to 
London, or in coming to an English port, and then being landed and coming to London, I 
think it is necessary, as I before said, to keep in mind the probability of the steam-ships being. 

. of much greater power than they now are probably, so that 20 or 25 miles, say 17 to 20 knots 
an hour, may be considered their probable speed wiihin a few years of the present time. But 
even taking the lower rate of speed, I believe that no time, upon the average, would be saved, 
particularly in the homeward voyage, by the vessel touching at the south-west of Ireland. 
Taking the times occupied by express trains from London to Holyhead, and a probably quick 
passage from Holyhead to Dublin, the time likely to be occupied from Dublin to Berehaven 
(I do°not know whether that was the point taken as the likely one, but I have assumed it, as, 
all things considered, the best) will be as follows: — The present express-train to Holyhead 
averages on the two journeys, backwards and forwards, eight hours and 20 minutes. I assume 
that everything is done to expedite it, and that, it is reduced to seven hours and 20 minutes. 
Then I have allowed five hours and a-quarter for the passengers or mails going from Holy- 
head to Dublin, including the Dublin and Kingstown passage, and all the delays of embarking 
and disembarking, which is quick work. I have been across in the fastest boats, and I have 
never yet done it quite in that time. I have assumed the journey from Dublin to Berehaven, 
230 miles, to be done in six hours, which is also quick work — that is nearly 40 miles an hour. 

507. Do you carry the mail’s express?— No; the Post Office requires us to stop at so 
many places with the mails, and they do not choose to pay anything for speed ; therefore our 
mails are not quicker than the other' trail) s ; but there is no doubt that, for the sake of expe- 
dition, in a few years hence the mails will have increased speed. At those high speeds it 
would make 18 hours and 45 minutes from London to Berehaven. Now from London to 
Plymouth would be six hours and 40 minutes, at the same rate as we now travel. I am 
assuming express-trains upon all the lines. 

508. Is the railway to Plymouth capable of taking an express-train at that rate? — Yes ; I 
have gone to Plymouth in six hours and a-half in the express-trains. We have trains that run 
at that speed; and if any object were to he attained, there is no difficulty whatever, and without 
decreasing our speed of running. To Falmouth it would be eight hours and 50 minutes. 

509. There is no railway to Falmouth, is there ? — There is one likely to be constructed. 
The western portion of the Cornwall Railway is now in progress, and, I believe, the whole will 
this year be proceeded with. 

510. With good gradients? — Very fair ; as good as parts of our Cheltenham and Great 
Western line. There is nothing to prevent the same speed as on that line to Gloucester ; then 
to Milford Haven would be seven hours and 10 minutes. 

511. Is there a railway in contemplation to Milford Haven? — There is one making to 
Haverfordwest, which is within eight or nine miles of Milford Haven. 

512. And there is no difficulty in carrying that on to Milford Haven? — We have the plans 
and sections, and everything ready for carrying the line on to Milford Haven, and I have no 
doubt this year we shall start it 

513. Does it run through Gloucester? — It does. To Milford Haven, at our present 
express rates, it would be seven hours and 10 minutes. All these are to be compared with the 
18 hours and 45 miuutes ; therefore, the increased time from London to Berehaven, as com- 
pared with Holyhead, will be 11 hours and 15 minutes; as compared with Falmouth, nine 
hours and 55 minutes; as compared with Plymouth, 12 hours and five minutes; as compared 
with Milford Haven, 11 hours and 35 minutes. Now the saving of the distance in the sea 
voyage from America to Berehaven, as compared with these different places, will be, in nautical 
miles, and in round numbers, as follows : — 240 miles shorter than Holyhead, 230 miles shorter 
than Falmouth, about 260 miles shorter than Plymouth, and only 185 miles shorter than 
Milford Haven. 

514. Do you take the mouth of the harbour, or up to Pembroke Dock? — The town of 
Milford. 

515. Will your railway go to the town of Milford ? — Not at present, but it is within a few 
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miles of the town of Milford. Then if a speed of about 1 5 lcnots, a speed now easily attained, 
be assumed, the utmost saving, even if Berehaven could be approached at all times by running 
in at full speed (assuming that that could be done at both ports), the saving at Berehaven over 
Holyhead would he four hours and 55 minutes; over Falmouth, five hours and 20 minutes; 
over Plymouth, five hours and five minutes; and over Milford Haven only 4 3 minutes. 1 to 
knots an hour be run at sea, then the only saving at Berehaven, under the most favourable 
calculation, would be two hours and five minutes over Holyhead ; two hours and 46 minutes 
over Falmouth ; two hours and 11 minutes over Plymouth ; and, as compared with Millortl 
Haven, there would be a loss of one hour and 19 minutes. In. coming from the Mediterra- 
nean, or any point southwards, where the course is not by Cape Clear, of course Miitord 
Haven would have an advantage, and Plymouth and Falmouth still more. One reason which 
has guided me, and which has always induced me to form the opinion which I have expressed, 
but which I hardly venture to mention in the presence of nautical men, is the assumption, 
which, from our experience of the “ Great Western,” I believe to be a correct assumption, that in 
at least half the number of home voyages where the vessel would'run direct into Milford Haven 
without slackening her speed until she came almost within sight of the shore, she could not 
venture to approach a port on the west coast of Ireland at the same rate, and that the whole ol 
the saving I have mentioned as possible would at once be lost in at least half the number of 
voyao-es home. I believe that the “ Great Western” steam-ship, all the time that she ran from 
Bristol, and even afterwards from Liverpool to New York, never failed in making Cape Clear, 
although she gave it a pretty wide berth, and kept at. a very safe distance from it, and then ran 
direct into the Bristol Channel without any hesitation ; but they certainly could not have done 
so if they had been attempting to make the coast of Ireland. _ 

516. They probably ran for Lundy Island ?— I believe most captains familiar with the 
port would run pretty well for Bristol, till they got sufficiently into the Channel to know exactly 
where they were. The pilots know immediately where they are from the state of the water and 
from the ‘soundings ; and as, of course, in half the number of return voyages it must be 
between sun-set and sun-rise when they approach the coast of Ireland, and therefore often in 
the dark and often in fog, and probably without any observation the day before, I cannot but 
conceive that, even quite apart from any calculation of distance, on the average of voyages, the 
vessel would make Milford Haven just as soon as she would make a port oil tbe south-west of 
Ireland, particularly when high speed is attained; because nobody could venture to run at 
15 knots an hour on approaching a coast which they could not see, and did not know exactly 
where it was. The practical difficulties and expenses also attending an Irish port are very 
much felt by all those who, like myself, have had mouey in steam boats.’ The expense of 
usin<y it as the final port for t.he vessel would be very great indeed ; the distance from all ma- 
chinery and supplies of every sort would be very expensive. 

517. How would Milford be situated in those respects?— At Milford they are in close 
communication with iron and coal districts. The best steam coal might be brought by railway 
to the ship’s deck, and in Merthyr there are the largest iron- works in England. 

518. Do they manufacture chain-cables there? — Yes. 

519. And steam-engines of all kinds ? — Yes, a number of steam-boat engines have been 
made at Neath Abbey, but the railway would put them in direct communication with all the 
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manufactories. 

520. Is any iron carried by those fast-going steamers ? — I think they have taken out chain- 
cables and manufactured iron. 

521. How would Milford be off for docks and means of repairing vessels? — There is 
Pembroke Yard close by, which was the only graving-dock into which we could get the “ Great 
Western” at one time. 

522. Is there any dock at Pembroke fit to receive a large steamer?— The graving-dock 
there received the “ Great Western.” I do not know whether it is large enough to take the 
larger vessels which have been built since. I doubt whether there is one yet that is fit for that 
purpose: we are about to build one at Plymouth. 

523. Supposing that your calculations were shown not to be quite accurate as to the 
amount of speed, from your experience which do you think would generally have the preference 
of the public; whether the saving of 12 hours in the sea-voyage, or the embarking at once in 
the vessel which is to carry them across the Atlantic ? — I believe that any steamer running to 
America that should start' from an English port would completely deprive the other of passen- 
gers or cargo. I think there would be no chance of competition. I believe that scarcely any pas- 
sengers would go by the Irish packet except Irishmen. The only way now to carry on the trade 
to America, particularly after the effect of this year, will be by cheap fares, probably 15?. or 
20?. fares, or less. Of course, the expenses attending upon railway communication, if the pas- 
sengers were carried across to any south-western Irish port, would at once destroy competition 
between two vessels, even if the difference were 12 hours. But I cannot admit that, under any 
circumstances, the difference will exceed three hours between Milford Haven and an Irish 
port, and I believe the average would be the other way. 

524. In your calculations you have taken exclusively London as the point to which it is 
desirable to get the letters soon. Is not there an additional object ? Supposing a south- 
western or western port of Ireland were taken, would there not be an advantage in distributing 
earlier the letters and passengers belonging to Ireland, and would not also the letters destined 
to the great manufacturing districts of Lancashire and Glasgow be more speedily obtained 
than by a southern port? — Decidedly; I think, as far as Liverpool, and the northern towns 
go, that, of course, is very important, and that would make an addition to those savings of five 
or six hours. To Liverpool, of course, it would make more, but I am averaging it over the 
whole. 
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525. Do you think that a packet going from Milford could compete with a packet going 
from Liverpool, with regard to passengers and freight ? — I think it would compete, but I think 
that the two would answer very well. I do not think that all going from Milford would suit 
the public convenience. 

526. Do you think that the Milford packets would carry as much freight and as many 
passengers as the Liverpool ones would ? — Not so much freight. 

52 7. Or as many passengers? — Assuming that the number of steam-boats going is still 
limited as compared with the general demand for shipping, then I think that the packets going 
from Milford would command their full freight. There is a very large district with which 
they would be in direct communication, which exports to America ; there'” is all South Wales, 
and there are the Midland counties, from which the distance is not considerable. 

528. But all the manufactories in Lancashire and Yorkshire would have an advantage in 
the vessels going from Liverpool ? — In the home freight from America the northern ones would 
have the advantage. 

529. Do not they bring great quantities of goods and passengers in going homewards ? . 

I am speaking, for the moment, of goods. I should think that Liverpool must command 
more, of course, but as long as we are considering only the mail packets, and not talking of a 
general steam commercial navy (which, no doubt, we shall come to ultimately) — as long as the 
amount of steam navigation is limited, compared with the shipping generally, I think that 
either Milford or Liverpool would command a full cargo. 

530. Some of the packets belong to the United States, and some to us ; the only thing that 
we can deal with is the British. If the British packets were transferred from Liverpool to some 
other port, say, to Milford Haven, and the American packets ran from Liverpool, would the 
British packets running from Milford Haven be able to compete with the American packets 
from Liverpool in passengers and freight ? — They would each have a supply. The Liverpool 
packets would, of course, carry all those passengers whose convenience led them to Liverpool 
towards the end of their stay in England, and north-countrymen going over to America ; but 
there is an ample supply of men, who, after doing their business in the north, either visit the 
Continent or come to the south. I should say, that a common course of an American merchant 
is, that after doing business in Liverpool he spends some time in town, and takes a trip to the 
Continent, and he is as likely after that to start homewards from the south of England as 
from the north. 

531. With regard to freight, we have been told that the greatest portion of the freight 
carried in the present mail packets comes from Lancashire, Yorkshire, Scotland, Hull, and 
Southamplon. With respect to all those goods, except those coming from Southampton, how 
would they reach Milford, and what expenses should you think would be incurred in their 
being carried there? — Nearly all that goes from Southampton at present comes from the 
north, and Milford would not be more distant, or very little more. 

532. Except the goods that come from France, and from other parts of the Continent? — . 
With that exception. With respect to the exports from Southampton, which come from the 
north, there would be very little difference in the cost between Southampton and Milford. 
Milford could not, of course, compete with Liverpool in the cost of conveyance of anything 
that, came from the north. There might be probably an average of 1Z. a-ton difference 
in reaching Milford, as compared with Liverpool, for anything coming from the manufacturing 
districts in the north. I was comparing Liverpool rather with the south-west of Ireland. I am 
not by any means prepared to say that Liverpool would not be a very good port for trans- 
atlantic steamers ; I believe, however, that if they began to run from Liverpool they would in 
time stop at Milford Haven ; therefore, so far as I am interested in Milford Haven, I should 
look forward in that case to very soon getting them ; but I think, in the mere question of expense 
of freights and cost to passengers, Liverpool would run Milford Haven very hard, but in point 
of time, for the public service, Milford would have the decided advantage. 

533. Supposing the packet station were still kept at Liverpool, but that it called at some 
other port for the mails, putting the Irish ports out of the question, would there not be greater 
advantages in calling at Holyhead than at Milford Haven? — If the vessel goes to either Li- 
verpool or Holyhead, my own present impression would be that Holyhead would be the best. 
If it does go to the north, I should assume that Holyhead would be the place of final depar- 
ture and arrival. She could always go to Liverpool for repairs for any work to be done there. 

534. To start from Liverpool, but to take her final departure from Holyhead ? — If that 
course were adopted, I should expect that after a few months’ practice it would end in her not 
going to Liverpool unless when obliged to go there for repairs. 

535. You think she would carry everything to Holyhead and stop there? — Yes. 

536. Would you have to build a wharf at Milford for these vessels ? — I should think that 
some extensive works would have to be executed there. 

537. So there would at Berehaven, even if there were a railway there? — Yes. At Plymouth 

there will now very shortly be accommodation, by a dock at Mill Bay, and I dare say there 
will soon be at Falmouth. J 

538. Where will they get water at Falmouth? — They have an Act of Parliament for the 
execution of works there, the object of which was to get a considerable increased depth of water. 

539. Is the Plymouth work in active progress, without any impediment ? — It has been 
stopped for some months, but it is likely to go on now. 

540. And to afford accommodation for large steamers ? — Yes ; we hope to get some of the 
transatlantic steamers and Cape vessels to go there. We have a deep-water pier there, with 50 
feet water at low-water spring tides inside the pier head, and in smooth water. 

541. What is the length of the pier ? — The pier must be ab?ut 400 or 500 feet. We are 
building new docks there, with 80 feet gate entrances, and a graving-dock 400 feet long. 
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542. Did the “ Great Western ” always make Cape Clear ? — I think she never missed I. K. Brunei, Esq., 

making Cape Clear, and having once made Cape Clear, if she made it in the daylight, she 

could run in the night to Bristol, or Liverpool, or anywhere. February 12, 18 ol. 

543. Is not the prospect of a railway to Berehaven very remote? — If the Government 
recommended Berehaven as a packet station, I suppose a railway would be made to it. 

544. There is a railway to Galway? — Yes; but I have considered Galway out of the 
question. 

545. Can you give any reason for that ? — Perhaps it is only a prejudice. 

546. As regards the harbour? — As regards the harbour, and particularly as regards the 
approach. 

[ The Witness withdrew .] 



Saturday, 15th February, 1851. 

The Right Hon. the Earl Granville in the Chair. 

James Perry, Esq., examined. James Perry, Esq. 

547. Are you well acquainted with the west coast of Ireland? — Not particularly so; I have February 15 , 1851. 
been along the coast, but I am not at all acquainted with the nautical capacities of it except 

from maps, and from observation and information obtained from others. 

548. Have you turned your attention to the practicability and desirableness of establishing 
a packet station upon the west coast of Ireland? — Yes, I have for some years. 

549- Will you favour the Commissioners with your views upon the subject? — My attention 
was first directed to it by the fact of its being geographically the most westerly part of 
the empire. I have been for some years interested in promoting the construction of a railway 
to Galway, which is now nearly completed; and I always entertained hopes that when that 
railway was completed, and when railway and steam communication should be established 
from the port of Galway to all the large trading ports and towns of the empire, it must, from 
its situation, possess great advantages for a western packet station. 

550. Do you apprehend that some considerable advantages would accrue to the commercial 
interests of Ireland if Galway were substituted for Liverpool for the purpose of the embarka- 
tion and disembarkation of the North American mails? — There cannot be a doubt of that. 

The correspondence and passengers belonging to Ireland at the present day have to go back 
to Liverpool to start for America. We had a public meeting upon the subject in Dublin 
about a fortnight ago, and there was Mr. Kennedy, a manufacturer of Belfast, who stated 
some very important facts with regard to it. He is himself a large manufacturer of sewed 
muslins, which are now manufactured in very large quantities in the north of Ireland, and 
America is his principal market for them. By mere accident, some two or three years ago, 
he discovered the market to which a large portion of his manufactures are sent., and opened a 
direct communication with it. But he has now to send his goods to Liverpool in order to send 
them from Liverpool to New York: he has to send them back instead of sending them 
forward. He can send his goods to Galway with as much or more facility than he can send 
them to Liverpool. There would be a saving of expense and a saving of time. 

551. Do you apprehend that many goods are transmitted from Belfast to America by 
Cunavd’s mail steam-boats? — No, I do not think there is any considerable quantity ; there are 
some ; but the very high rate of charge which Canard has hitherto been making for his freights 
has been almost prohibitory except under peculiar circumstances. The general rate of freight 
has been about 71. a ton, and that with the expense of about 1/. a ton from Belfast to Liver- 
pool is almost prohibitory except where time is very important. 

552. Can you give us an idea what the freight is between Belfast and Liverpool ? — I think 
\l. would be a fair average ; for some description of goods at present it is not more than 10s. 

553. What would it be from Belfast to Galway? — From Belfast to Galway it could be done 
at about the same rate by railway. 

554. For 20s. ? — Yes ; we expect a communication to be established between our Midland 
Railway and the northern railways, which, though not very direct, will give continuous railway 
communication from Belfast to Galway. 

555. You contemplate making that junction? — Yes. 

556. And there is no great difficulty in it? — No; I have no doubt that if Galway were 
established as a packet station that communication would be made. Indeed, independently of 
that, I think it would be made in two or three years under any circumstances. I contemplate, 
also, that we shall have steam communication between Glasgow and Galway, if Galway be 
established as the starting point. 

557. Do you know what will be the rate of charge by those two railways? — Our railway to 
Galway is not quite completed. 

558. What is the usual charge for goods by railway? — About 2d. a ton; that is the 
average charge for bale goods. The average rates on the railway are from Id. to 3c?. per ton 
per mile ; and ‘Id., I think, is the price that you may safely calculate upon wherever there is 
competition. Coals are carried for half that, and manure is carried at from a halfpenny to a 
penny. 

559. What, are the advantages that you would anticipate from the goods going from Belfast 
to Galway by railway rather than by ship to Liverpool. You do not say uiat it would be a 
cheaper transit from Belfast to Galway than from Belfast to Liverpool? — No, about the same ; 
but the advantage I contemplate is that when they are at Galway they are at least 350 miles 
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nearer to their point of destination than they are at Liverpool ; in the one case they are going 
on their wav — in the other case they are going back. 

560. Would there be any difference between the railway and the sea conveyance as to risk 

of damage and loss by depredation or in any other way ’—With regard to loss by depredation, 
there is very little risk indeed. With regard to the sea risk, the difference would be very 
great indeed. I cannot illustrate that better than by saying that the present rate of insurance 
from Liverpool to Galway is about the same as the insurance from Liverpool to New York, 
the risk and danger being nearly all considered to be incurred in the Channel before they ge 
clear of the Irish coast. , . , 

561. Is not that owing rather to the great risk of the voyage being in the leaving ana 

making the land?— There is so much more of coasting and channel voyage in coming trom 
Liverpool through the Irish Channel. „ ... , 

562. What class of vessels does that apply to?— I take the ordinary class of sailing-vessels 

in both cases. c 

563. Do you think the insurance would be the same with a large steamer going irom 

Liverpool to New York?— It would ke leas from Galway to New York than Irom Liverpool 
to New York, I have not a doubt of it. ., . „ 

564. When you say that the insurance is as much from Liverpool to Galway as it is trom 

Liverpool to New York, would not that rather imply that the navigation to Galway is not a 
very good one ? — I do not speak of Galway particularly. I speak of Limerick and Cork, or 
any port on the western coast of Ireland. I mean that the dangers of the Channel navigation 
are so great as to cause that high rate of insurance. Probably there should be some credit 
given for the fact that there is a superior class of vessels employed in the American trade to 
that employed in the coasting trade; but, allowing for that consideration, you will find the 
rates as nearly as possible the same. . 

565. You alluded to the quantity of goods that Mr. Kennedy had to send to America ; are 
those sent bv the packet or by the ordinary sailing-vessels ?— He sends occasionally by steam, 
but the larger quantity by the sailing-packets. The- sailing-packets charge about 27. a ton, 
and the sailing-vessels about 1Z., and the steam-packets about 77. Mr. Cunard mentioned to 
me within the last day or two, that they contemplate a reduction in their freights, I should 
think from 4Z. to 5Z. would probably be the amount in future. 

566. Do the goods sent from Belfast to America generally go direct from Belfast, or do 
they go by way of Liverpool ? — They generally go by Liverpool. 

567. Then they have not business enough to send vessels direct from Belfast ?— Not tor 

frequent despatch. They have occasional vessels ; but the trading-vessels and sailing-packets 
go almost two or three every week from Liverpool; therefore they are always sure of despatch 
from Liverpool whenever they send them over. , 

568. Are you aware, what other trade there is from Ireland to America except Irom Bellast . 
— I do not think there is much export from Ireland except from Belfast. We have hardly 
any export from Dublin, and from Cork there is very little. Belfast is the principal port. 
The manufactures of Ulster are the principal exports that we have from Ireland to America. 

569. The timber-ships come direct from America to the Irish ports? A great many 
timber-ships. The principal export that we have had for the last three or four years has been, 
unfortunately, our own population — our emigrants ; and, with regard to them, I think, the 
establishment of a packet station on the west coast of Ireland would be a very great benefit 
indeed. There is a vast loss of life and a great amount of suffering at present in the way in 
which it has been carried on ; and the expense is such as would pay for doing it in a much 
better way. The average charge for emigrants from the principal ports of Ireland may be 
said to be about 3Z. a head. Those people cannot venture to go without at least six or eight 
weeks’ provision, as the average voyage is over eight weeks. That, at the lowest rate, must 
make it 37. a head more, so that the lowest expense is from 57. to 67. a head. And it is a 
matter of public notoriety what a lamentable loss of life there is from time to time in this traffic. 
I do not think that you could make mail steam communication available for the lower class of 
emigrants; but I think there is a very large portion of the better class of emigrants, farmers 
and mechanics, and persons of that class in life, — who could better afford to pay, say 107., for a 
passage from Galway to New York, which they could accomplish with certainty in from seven 
to ten days, than to go by the present route. They would save a vast deal of suffering and 
a vast deal of time. I have long been of opinion that that is a part of the subject that is very 
well deserving of consideration. I believe that great benefit might be conferred upon travellers 
of that class from both countries, with profit to the owners of the vessels. I am satisfied that 
the space now occupied with goods, say at 47. to 57. a ton (taking that to be the probable price 
that may be charged in future), could be made to pay quite as well by converting it to accom- 
modation for the class of passengers to which I allude. 

570. Why do not they adopt that plan at present. How do you account for their having 
no second class lower than 207. ? — Twenty guineas is the lowest. They have a tolerably good 
portion of goods ; and, with the price that they have fixed for their first-class passengers, it 
would not be prudent for them to fix so low a rate as ten guineas for their second-class, and 
consequently they get very few second-class passengers : they go by the sailing-vessels. But if 
half the pace now appropriated to carrying goods were appropriated to carrying passengers, it 
could be done with quite as much profit to the vessel and with great, advantage to the public. 

571. Then why have not they done it hitherto? — It has not been done hitherto; and I 
tliink the reason must be what I have stated. 

572. Do not the superior order of second-class passengers, who pay the rate of from 
47. to 6Z. (which the Emigration Board state is the average cost including provisions) usually 
carry a large quantity of luggage which they can get taken in a sailing ship, but for which 
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they could not get accommodation in the steam-packets? — No. I believe it is found by ex- 
perience that they can provide themselves with the things they want at New York cheaper than 
they can carry them out from here. 

573. Do not they carry out agricultural tools and different articles connected with the business 
which they mean to follow in America? — That is occasionally done; but I do not think it is 
generally the case. But I do not allude so much to the poorer class of emigrants who now 
get over for the expense of from 4 /. to 67, and many of whom are sent over by the unions ; I 
allude more to the class of small farmers and working mechanics, and persons of that kind, to 
whom it would be economy to get out in a steamer for 107 ; because when a man gets to 
America, his time is worth, at least, a pound a week ; and if he is a mechanic, it is worth 
double that. If he is three or four or five weeks additional upon the voyage, he loses as much 
time on board the vessel going out as would nearly pay his whole passage out. That is a class 
of people who go with some money in their pockets. 

574. Do you think that that class is likely to be considerable for the next few years? — I 
cannot entertain a doubt of it. With the large number of emigrants that are going out, and 
the intercourse and constant communication that there is between the two countries, I think 
the rates of labour will equalize themselves veiy much in a few years with a good communica- 
tion between America and Ireland. With reference to the advantages of Galway as a packet 
station, I have made a short memorandum, which if the Commissioners please I will read. 
■The circumstances in favour of Galway, as compared with Liverpool, are a saving of time of at 
least 12 hours, with greater certainty and regularity ; a shorter sea voyage by at least 350 
miles — say 30 hours as the average of the Channel navigation — that is 12 miles an hour. I 
know that Mr. Cunard says, that in returning home it is very often the quickest part of the 
voyage. That is in consequence of the vessel being then very light. On the contrary, when 
they are going out, they are very deep in the water in that part of the voyage; and in going 
against the prevailing wind, he will admit that the disadvantage is much greater than the 
advantage coming home ; and that on the average he would not gain quite so much as I allow. 
From the time that the vessel leaves the port of Liverpool till she gets into the longitude at 
Galway, is on the average over 30 hours. I assume it to be 30 hours for the comparison. 
Then I say that the reduced quantity of coals necessary to put on board the vessels at starting 
from Galway would be at. least 120 tons. Mr. Cunard estimates the consumption of his vessels at 
about three tons per hour ; but the new vessels for Collins's line are said to consume five, and 
some I believe as much as six, tons per hour ; therefore the saving of the cost of 120 tons of 
coals, at 1 5s. a ton, which is about the average of the Welsh coal which they burn, would be 
907, and the additional freight-room, at 51 . a ton, in place of the 120 tons of coal which would be 
saved, would be 6007, so that there would be a saving upon the voyage of 690/. Then I admit 
that goods-freighls cannot be expected at Galway under equally favourable circumstances as at 
Liverpool ; but the cost of the conveyance of goods between Liverpool and Galway would not ex- 
ceed 30s. per ton. I havebeen speaking to the City of Dublin Steam Packet Company upon the 
subject, and I think it is very likely that they would contract to do it lower than that; but that 
would be the maximum price for removing goods from the quay at Liverpool to the steamer’s hold 
at Galway, all charges included. The saving 1 have mentioned would, therefore, cover the cost of 
transmission of 460 tons of freight from Liverpool into the ship’s hold at Galway. So that even 
supposing that the whole of that 460 tons of goods had to come from Liverpool to Galway, the 
saving from the reduced quantity of coal necessary to be put on board, and the space which that 
would leave available for additional cargo, would cover the cost of transporting it from Liver- 
pool to Galway. There is, however, another source of traffic, which, under proper arrange- 
ments, would doubtless prove an ample equivalent for any disadvantage in goods-freights — 
that is, by applying a portion of the space now devoted to goods to the accommodation 
of second-class passengers, for whom there is scarcely any accommodation in the present 
vessels ; and at the extravagantly high rate of 20 guineas per head, such is vei - y little sought for. 
The space required for a ton and a half of goods should be sufficient for a passenger. Sixty 
cubit feet is about what a passenger gets in a sailing-vessel ; but in order to afford wholesome 
and comfortable space, say one passenger in the place of every two tons of goods. The 
present vessels of Cunard’s can carry about 800 tons of goods. If we suppose that about one- 
half of this space be appropriated to accommodate second-class passengers, it would give 200 
passengers at 81 . each for the freight, and 21 . each for food, &c., supposing you take ten days’ 
food, which would be equally profitable as goods to the vessel, ana be a most important public 
advantage. And at this rate of 10/. per head, or thereabouts, I am of opinion that there can 
be no doubt that, under proper arrangements, a full supply of passengers of this class could be 
had from Galway. A very large portion of the emigration of the United Kingdom goes from 
Ireland. There is one thing which is not included in the average cost of 4/. to 6 1 . per head for 
emigrants : a very large portion of these emigrants have to go from their homes in the south 
and west of Ireland to Liverpool, and they remain at Liverpool sometimes a week or more 
waiting for the vessel. Sometimes they spend half as much before they get on board as their 
passage across the Atlantic costs. 

575. And they are dreadfully cheated there very often, are not they ? — Very much indeed ; 
and this could be done without any material interference with the comforts of the first-class 
passengers. Indeed this is a species of accommodation which the rapidly increasing intercourse 
appears to me to render indispensably necessary. I have no doubt, looking at what has 
occurred between Dublin and Liverpool in my own time, that whoever lives to sec 10 or 20 
years hence will see a very large traffic indeed. I recollect when steamers were first started 
between Dublin and Liverpool, the opinion of all the sage men of the day was, that they could 
not get passengers for them ; that there were not, upon the average, more than from six to 
ten persons a-day crossing between Dublin and Liverpool. Now we have at present four or 
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five vessels daily between Dublin and Liverpool, upon the average, in addition to three between 
Kingstown and Holyhead, and each of those vessels carries a fair number of passengers— iar 
more, each of them, than the whole daily number that were supposed to go originally. 

576. You have made a calculation for taking an additional number of passengers by taking 
a less quantity of coals. Of course, the more passengers you have the more provisions and 
water you must have; have you made any allowance for , hat ?— Not lor the provisions and 
water. If I make an allowance of two tons for each passenger, I think I make ample allow- 
ance for that. The allowance of an emigration ship is two passengers to three tons. I give 
two passengers to four tons. If the space is devoted to passengers, the vessel is not so deep m 
the water proportionately as if the space was occupied with goods. My opinion was rounded 
on information I had that two passengers to every three tons was a kind of admitted standard, 
and I gave one-third more in order to give a better class of accommodation. 1 hen, with 
regard to docks, I was speaking to Mr. Cunard upon that subject, and I think his observations 
with regard to the necessity of having the means of examining a vessel every voyage are un- 
answerable; that/in fact, the traffic cannot be conducted without docks. With regard to that, I 
was speaking to one of the members for Galway last evening upon the subject, and from what lie 
tells me of the state of things there, and from the position of our railway undertaking, and the in- 
terest we feel in it, I have no doubt that docks can be provided, and will he provided, it we are only 
assured that they will be wanted. Opon that subject I have noted down this observation. It 
is stated that the want of docks and facilities for repairs at Galway is an insurmountable diffi- 
culty, as docks of extraordinary magnitude are required for the American steamers. Mr. 
Cunard tells me that the new line, Collins’s steamers, require 80 feet dock gates, and 20 feet 
water. There is nothing in the kingdom equal to that. They are constructing one at Liver- 
pool. Docks of the extraordinary magnitude required for the American steamers being so much 
larger than are required for sailing-vessels, or for any other purpose, cannot be expected to be 
formed unless there be a certainty of the port being adopted for the packet station. But when 
this shall be decided, immediate measures will be adopted for their construction ; and I do not 
entertain any doubt that they will be provided with great despatch and promptitude. I think I 
am quite justified in saying that. _ . 

577. Is there water enough at Galway for such a dock as is required? — I am not sufficiently 
■ an engineer to answer that. I believe there are great natural facilities at Galway, but I am 

not able to speak with certainty as to that. I did not go fully into that subject with our 
engineer, but from conversations which I have had with him upon the subject, and from what 
I have heard from other parties, I see no reason to entertain any doubt that it can be accom- 
plished if we are informed that it is desired. I think there is no doubt, from what I have seen 
and what I have heard of the harbour of Galway, that there are great facilities for the pur- 
pose. Lough Athalia seems to be almost a natural dock as it stands. The saving of at least 
twelve hours in the passage to America by starting from Galway must prove a most important 
object in the competition now commenced by the Americans for the conveyance of the mails 
and passengers ; and this advantage once established, must secure to the parties possessing it 
a decided preference, particularly for letters. For telegraphic communication the advantage 
would be very much greater. We are about to have a telegraphic line completed on our 
railway by the 1st of August next, when the railway is to be opened. 

578. Have you got it carried as far as Mullingar? — No, we have not commenced the tele- 
graph. We desired to wait till the latest moment in order to avail ourselves of any improve- 
ments which may be made in it. 

579. Have they a telegraph upon the Kingstown line? — Only from Dalkey to Kingstown, 
in counexion with the Atmospheric Railway. 

580. Will the railway be opened right through to Galway by the 1st of August? — Yes, it 
will. 

581. The greater part of your statements appear to refer to the west of Ireland generally ; 
do you think Galway the best port, or would you apply your remarks to any port on the 
western coast of Ireland ? — The same principles would apply to any part of the western coast, if 
there is a better harbour than at Galway, and better circumstances altogether for this purpose. 

582. You speak of the harbour of Galway; where is it? — What I have been accustomed 
to consider the harbour is* that portion of the Bay of Galway within the islands of Arran. 
What would be strictly so considered by a sailor is the small bay which lies within Mutton 
Island. 

583. Is there any place where a vessel could lie-to in a gale of wind? — I do not profess to 
be versed in the nautical part of the subject. I derive my ideas from information and from 
general experience. I have latterly understood that to make the harbour of Galway a really 
good one, and perfect for a packet station, it would be desirable to carry out a pier from 
Mutton Island, and that then you would have a harbour that could hardly be surpassed. 

584. As regards Galway itself, you consider that it is particularly favourably circumstanced 
as compared with other Irish ports? — I do not think there is any other port possessing the 
same advantages that Galway does; in fact, a line westward from Liverpool to New York 
would almost touch Galway : it is almost in a straight line. One of the advantages I have 
always thought strongly in favour of Galway, was the circumstance of its possesing soundings 
so far off shore I recollect the Knight of Kerry was very anxious at one time for Valentia. 
One of the objections that always appeared to me to be put forward with great force against 
Valentia was the impossibility of a vessel ascertaining her exact position from want of off-shore 
soundings; but I take it, that the communication could not be commenced without con- 
structing docks at Galway. Mr. Cunard tells me, and I have no doubt of it from my own 
experience on a much smaller scale, that it frequently happens that vessels have to go into 
dock, although for very trifling causes ; but I still hope that the natural advantages possessed 
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by Galway and its bay leave much less to be done to make it perfect than in any other place James Perry, Esq. 
on the western coast. There is of course great advantage in getting so far westward by land, — 

because every mile travelled by land is travelled in half the time on the average that it takes y ’ 

by water. The average speed by railway is at least 30 miles an hour. Take the Holyhead 
line: Holyhead is 270 miles, and it is done rather under nine hours generally. You leave 
London at nine in the morning, and you are on board at Holyhead at six. 

585. When does the mail that leaves London at eight in the evening get to Holyhead ? — 

That goes round and stops at Chester, &c. ; but the express-trains come down in about eight, 
hours ; but if a communication of this kind were established, of course it would go by the 
quickest trains. . _ 

586 - . You are aware that docks at Galway would cost- a considerable sum of money C — 1 
am aware that they must be very expensive. 

587. How do you think it would be done?— I think on the security of the_ existing docks 
and the town property of Galway, which they are quite willing to pledge for it, with the aid 
of the Railway Company, the necessary funds would be obtained. 

588. On the security of the profit to be derived from the work?— Not merely from the 
work, but on the security of the existing docks and the town property. 

589. Are not the existing docks already pledged for the debt?— They have paid some part 
of the principal, and with their present receipts they are going on paying off their instal- 
ments of interest and principal quite regularly, I am informed. So Mr. O’Flaherty, who is 
one of the Commissioners, told me last evening. 

590. You have not formed any idea of what would be the expense of those, docks . — None 

whatever at present. Mr. Cunard’s present vessels do not require docks within 10 feet so 
wide as the more recent vessels. Their principal object in increasing the size is to get 
increased speed ; then if we save 12 hours, which is admitted, even on the most unfavourable 
calculation, from the west of Ireland, that is equal to a saving of a mile an hour on the whole 
distance across the Atlantic. . . . 

591. As they increase the speed of the steamers, that will dimmish the ditterence in time 

between Liverpool and Galway, because it will bring the sea voyage more to approximate to 
the rate of the railway ?— So far it will ; but you can never go in a direct line by a 
steamer ; you are obliged to form an angle in coming into the Channel and getting out. % 

592. But you have allowed for that in the distance you have spoken of ?— Yes. 

[ The Witness withdrew.] 



Richard Griffith, Esq., examined. E- G riffith , Esq. 

593. You are chairman of the Board of Public Works in Ireland ? — I am. February 15, 1851. 

594. You are well acquainted with the western coast of Ireland? — I am. 

595. And with the whole of Ireland ? — I think so. 

596. Have you turned your attention to the subject upon which this Commission is ap- 
pointed to inquire? — I have. 

597. Will you state to the Commissioners what would be necessary to render the port of 
Galway fit for the reception of steam-packets drawing 20 feet water? — It would be necessary 
to connect Mutton Island with the mainland, and to project a pier of considerable length, to 
keep off the operation of the Atlantic wave, which comes with great force down Galway Bay. 

I can give no estimate of the expense ; but I have consulted the charts, and know the practi- 
cability of it. 

598. Does the locality present facilities for carrying on such a work? — Yes; there is 
plenty of stone, both granite and limestone. 

599. Do you consider that the pier that it would be necessary to run into deep water from 
Mutton Island would be a very extensive work ? — It would be a considerable expense, because 
it would be of considerable length; of course, the expense would be in proportion to the 
depth of water required at low-water. I contemplate the eastern side of it being a wharf, and 
the western side a breakwater. 

600. Does the port of Galway possess great facility for docks?— Not very great, because 
the bottom is rock; it consists of a kind of semi-igneous rock, which is more difficult to exca- 
vate than any I know. 

601. It would be a considerable expense to make docks there, to have deep water? — 
think it would. 

602. More than at most places ? — More than at most places. 

603. Are the docks, at present, very much exposed to the swell from the Atlantic? — The 
entrance is very much exposed in south-west winds, which are very constantly blowing there. 

604. Can you say what are the capabilities of the present dock, as regards the depth of 
water, and the width of entrance ? — I think the entrance is either 50 or 55 teet. I think it is 
16 feet depth of water, at high-water. I have already sent to the Commissioners a chart which 
contains all the information relative to the depth of water. 

605. Can you state what is the position of the debt to the Government upon the docks? — 

I have not the particulars in my mind so as to enable me to specify accurately the facts, but 
I will send them. . 

606. What is the present state of Foynes?— The harbour of Foynes is sheltered from all 
winds ; and vessels could now lie at anchor in 22 feet water, at low-water spring-tides. A 
pier has been completed, and it has 10 feet water at low-water spring-tides; but by means of 
the construction of a wooden platform, on piles, a timber jetty in addition to the pier, which 
would cost about 1,000?., you could have 19 feet water at low-water spring-tides. 
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607. With regard to the approach to Foynes; is that good? — There is no difficulty in the 
approach to Foynes, except the general difficulty of river navigation. I think it is as favour- 

• able as any of the western ports tor getting in. 

608. There is a great rise of the tide in the Shannon? — There is 17 feet. 

609. Of course that leads to great rapidity, occasionally, even in Foynes Harbour itself? 

Foynes Harbour itself has, perhaps, the greatest scour on the Shannon ; the water runs very 
rapidly in the narrow channel between the mainland and the island, but it is always smooth 
water. 

610. There is.no railway there, yet? — No. 

611. Would there be any difficulty in making a railway there? — None whatever; there is 
an admirable line of road constructed from Limerick, and it is very level. A railway could 
be made parallel to that road, all the way. 

612. What would be the point at which the railway would branch off from the existing 
railway ; would it be in the town of Limerick? — It would be just a little beyond the terminus, 
so as just to keep outside the town of Limerick ; it would start half a quarter of a mile from 
the terminus. 

613. There would be no difficulty in the ground ?— No difficulty in the ground; it would 
be a descending line all the way. 

614. What are the advantages which you conceive that Foynes has over other ports in the 
Shannon ? — There are other ports in the Shannon ; but there are none of them so easily avail- 
able as Foynes. Tarbert is more seaward, and capable of being made a much larger 
harbour than Foynes; but at Tarbert you would require a pier both on the east side and on 
the west side ; it is very much exposed to the roll of the Shannon, when the wind blows from 
the north-east. It would be necessary to put a breakwater on the north-east, and to make 
your great pier on the west side. 

615. Would that be a very expensive undertaking ?— It would be a very considerable 
expense. It was one of the objects that was proposed for the improvement of the lower 
Shannon by the Shannon Commissioners; but it was abandoned, because, though the Govern- 
ment offered to give one-third of the money, neither the proprietors nor the district were 
willing to contribule the other proportion. 

616 . Do you conceive that Foynes affords better shelter than Tarbert?— I apprehend that 

roynes is perfect; it is not exposed to any wind. The current is heavy there, but it is a 
capital anchoring-ground. My objection to Foynes is, that it is a narrow channel, and there 
is no great capacity for a number of vessels. As a permanent harbour, it is certainly too 
narrow tor this purpose. J 

63.7. At what rate do you think the tide runs in there at spring-tides ?— I cannot speak to 
ttlat 5 1 n “ ascertam that fact - 1 think il is in some of the Shannon Reports. 

618. Do not you turn out of the Shannon at right-angles to go into the bight of Foynes ?— 
No; it is a little to the right, but a very small angle. The Shannon comes round the island. 

1 he great mass of the Shannon is to the north of the harbour of Foynes. 

61y : ^.hat causes the tide to run so rapidly there is the sudden contraction of the 
nk sac vl ; , e tld e comes in more rapidly, as it has a narrow neck to go through. 

620. 1 he difficulties of the navigation of the Shannon commence immediately above 
roynes s' Yes, that is where the sunken rocks, and the shoals and twists are ; and some- 
times you have a very heavy tide— -a very heavy flood. 

621. Must not the great floods in the Shannon affect the navigation ?— Not so low as 
roynes ; but above Foynes they do. I have frequently seen the floods coming down this 
rising still h ° Ugh the WaS rUnDing ° Ut ’ and ifc was l )ast high-water, the water was 

622. Is the basin finished at Foynes ? — Yes. 

623. Have they much truffle there?— None at all; I would not let them in till it is 
excavated. 

624. Is there any light near there ?— 1 There is no light nearer than Tarbert. There must 
be a light put there. 

625. When a vessel was lying alongside the wharf/would not the tide be so strong that 
she could hardly he there ? — She could not lie there without anchors. 

■ A T f b n tb ?. re is , no difficulty of that kind ?— No ; Tarbert is a fine harbour. 

627. Are there facilities for carrying on works at Tarbert?— No; there is no breakwater 

stone at Tarbert. It is a very bad place for stone. 

628. Is all the other side of the Shannon bad for stone?— Yes ; it is a thin flaggy stone 

ail the way. But at Foynes there IS the finest quarry in Ireland; otherwise, weSd not 

Foynes^ toLinTen™* “ f ° r d ° uW,i ““ m0 “ r ' We send 

weMdom,22fi“ at F ° r ° eS *" oullded on r °ck?— No, it is founded on piles ; some of them 

630. Do you then come to rock?— Not to rock, but to hard gravel. 

P ,er Pasted from the rush of the tide ?-Yes;°it is perfectly still water there. 

632. With regard to the docks at Limerick ; - *■- ’ - - • 

very larg" *' - 1 — ’ ’ • 




lepaid, and the interest is very imperfectly paid ; but the receipts increase very rapidly.' 
0 ®-, An “ you anticipate that the docks will be very useful?— I hope so; they will be a 
jpeat advantage; because sharp vessels cannot lie in Limerick upon the ground, but they will 



be able to lie in safety in the docks. 
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634; What are the capabilities of the docks at Limerick for large steamers ? — The docks # Griffith, Esq. 
at Limerick have 16 feet water at all times of the tide, and 22 feet at spring-tides. — — 

635. Over the sill of the gate? — Over the sill of the gate; and if it were necessary, it February 15 , 1851. 
could be made 22 feet at all times by excavating. It is a silty bottom. 

636. What width is the entrance ? — 50 feet. 

637. Is it possible to enlarge that width? — Yes, it is possible to make it 80 feet, if you 
please, by making a double-constructed lock, the upper part being 80 and the lower part 50, 
so as to allow the paddles to go over. 

638. Without increasing the expense very materially? — Without materially increasing the 
expense. 

639. Therefore, supposing the large transatlantic steamers were to disembark the mails 
either at Tarbert or at Foynes, you see no difficulty in their going up to Limerick at high- 
water in order to be docked? — I do not see any objection or difficulty in docking at Limerick 
itself, but it would require a good deal of attention to prepare the channel for the reception of 
vessels of that size in coming up. There, are shoals and rocks in the bed of the Shannon. 

There is water, but they must come at the top of the tide. Of course vessels coming up for 
the purpose of docking would come up at their leisure, in broad day or at the spring-tides. 

Therefore, there would be no difficulty in that. 

640. What is the state of the river up to Limerick for navigating large steamers ? — For 
navigating large steamers at all times of the tide, and all times of the diy and night, the river 
would require deepening in many parts, and buoying. But for a vessel only coming up for 
dockage, and which could suit its own time, a very large vessel could come up without danger 
with the river in its present state. 

641. Those vessels could never come up to Limerick at all times of the tide? — No, they 
could not, possibly ; the river is too shallow. 

642. Would not it require certain impediments to be removed, and a number of buoys to 
be placed, and the river to be deepened, to enable them to get up ? — Certainly. It would not 
be very expensive to remove the stones. 

643. You could never make a night navigation of it ? — No. 

[The Witness withdrew."] 



Wednesday, 19th February, 1851. 



The Honourable William Cowper, M.P., in the Chair. 



Thomas Lloyd, Esq., examined. 

644. You are chief engineer under the Admiralty Department? — Yes. 

645. Supposing that the transatlantic packets were removed to a port on the west coast of 
Ireland in which there were good anchorage but no dry dock, do you consider that the want 
of such a dock would occasion any danger, any great increase of expenditure, or any interrup- 
tion of the mail service? — No, I do not consider that a dry dock is at all essential. It is a 
very convenient thing to have, but by no means necessary. 

646. You do not apprehend that any interruption of the service would be produced by the 
want of such a dock ? — Clearly not. 

647. Will you state what you consider would be the inconveniences from the want of such a 
dock? — The greatest inconvenience would be experienced in the event of a ship receiving 
accidental damage of a serious character considerably below the water-line ; she would then, 
of course, have to be sent to the nearest dock capable of receiving her. 

648. Would you anticipate that if the vessel had received injury on her passage, and had 
reached Galway, she would be exposed to any danger in going to another port for the purpose 
of repairing the accident ? — There would be no greater danger than that to which she would 
be exposed under similar circumstances on the outward passage. If she were to meet with an 
accident on her outward voyage, she could not be docked on her arrival in port. The having 
to go a few miles further would not, practically speaking, add to the danger. 

649. Do you suppose that any great increase of expenditure would be produced by the want 
of a dock at the port of arrival and departure? — No other expense, I apprehend, than that 
incurred by sending the vessel to ihe nearest, dock. It is very seldom that a vessel requires to 
be docked unless she meets with some accident, with the exception of iron vessels, which 
perhaps are not now under consideration. It is desirable to dock iron vessels frequently in 
order to clean the bottom, but the bottoms of wooden vessels keep sufficiently clean when they 
are constantly employed. 

650. Do you think it likely that the absence of a dock might render it necessary to keep 
an additional spare vessel lying at the port? — That I apprehend would depend upon circum- 
stances. If a certain number of vessels could barely do the work with a dock, it might be 
the case that in order to carry on the service with certainty a spare vessel would be required ; 
but if the number of vessels employed were fully adequate to the work, then by working 
them a little harder in case of need, the same number would do the duty without a dock. 
It would depend upon the fact of the vessels being worked fully up to their capabilities or the 
contrary. 

651. Are you aware whether there is any dry dock at Southampton for the use of the mail 
packets that run to and from that port ? — There is ; they have a dock at Southampton capable 
of receiving the largest vessels. 

652. Have they a dry dock? — They have. 



Thomas Lloyd, Esq- 
February 19, 1851. 
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653. Is it ail ready!— I believe it is in use; I know that they have a dock, but till recently 

there was no dry dock in Southampton capable of receiving large vessels. ,, 

654. Therefore, for a considerable number of years the mail contract packets which have 
run to that port have not had any possibility of being docked at Southampton . Certainly. 

655. Before the difficulties of constructing a dry dock at Malta were got over, and when 

there was no opportunity of docking a steamer at Malta, are you aware whether any serious 
inconvenience occurred to any of her Majesty’s ships from being unable to be put into dock at 
Malta? — No; in general the Government service was carried on very efficiently in. the Medi- 
terranean without a dry dock. . . , . 

656. Was it the practice to bring the steamers home from Malta for the purpose ot docking 

them? — Never, unless they met with some serious accident; unless they had -been aground, 
and had damaged themselves seriously. ... , 

657. Then, if it. became necessary on any account to dock a steamer, they were obliged to 

come all the way from Malta to England for that purpose?— Yes. 

658. Were they not hove down at Malta?— You can heave them down a little way, but you 

cannot heave them down so as to repair the bottom of the vessel ; certainly not to get at 
the keel. . 

659. Do not they use the patent slip at Malta?— Not at Malta; the patent slip is quite as 

good as a dock for most purposes. . . , , 

660. Is it necessary to put a vessel into a dry dock under ordinary circumstances independ- 
ently of accident ? — Never till she requires general repairs. 

661. And that does not happen in the course of several years?— Three or tour years 



probably. . 

662. About once in every three or four years under ordinary circumstances, barring acci- 
dents, she would require to go into dock, but not oftener than that? — Not oftener than that. 

663. As regards accidents which make it necessary to go into a dry dock, are they not 
almost always connected with making the land? — Yes. 

664. Upon making the land, if any accident happens, they run into port, and if they have 
the means, they repair it at once; if not, they must send the vessel on to some other place ?— 

665. Do you recollect the case of the “ Manchester,” that she got damaged on the Fish Bank, 

and ran into Dublin, but as they had not the means of repairing her there, they had to take 
her over to Liverpool, and that she was lost between Dublin and Liverpool? Yes. < 

666. Are the feed-pipes for the engines, &c., so fitted that a steamer can be repaired with- 
out going into dock ?— Certainly ; there are certain valves upon the outside of the ship, conical 
plugs, which can be drawn up if anything goes wrong with the pipes, so as to keep the water 
out, and then the pipes can be disconnected, and the valves inside the ship repaired, just as 
well as if she were in dock. 

667. As regards a dry dock, it is only for the hull, not for the machinery that it is wanted ?— 
Yes; in a paddle-wheel steamer the machinery seldom or never requires a dock for its repair 
except when it undergoes a general repair. 

668. It requires a wharf fit to receive her to lie alongside? — Yes; she requires a quiet 
place to lie in. 

669. Are not there holding-down bolts which sometimes get loose? — We seldom put the 
holding-down bolts through the vessel ; formerly they used to be put through. When, how- 
ever, tfiey are put through they are made of the Muntz metal, or some other metal not 
requiring continual attention, which the holding-down bolts formerly did. 

670. You would have to dock if they got loose?— Yes, if they went through the bottom and 
got loose; but if not, they might be broken or very seriously corroded, and you would not 
have to dock the vessel. 

671. Do you consider the docks or wharves with deep water to them are very essential to the 
business of large steam packets? — You must have a quiet place for the vessel to lie in. 

672. How would you get the engines on board ? — I presume you would not propose to get 
the engines on board, or out, at the port in Ireland. 

673. Are not the engines more liable to accidents than the hull of the vessel. — Yes; but in 
the event of a serious accident, you must send her to a manufacturer at the place where it is 
intended to execute the repairs. 

674. You consider that they would be unable to execute the repairs themselves at those 
places? — They never could execute any repairs which would render it necessary to take the 
engines out of the vessel. This would be too serious a matter unless they were to get an 
establishment like one of the Government factories, which I think would be out of the 



question. 

675. Do you attach much consequence to their being within reach of the great manufacturers 
of boilers and steam-engines? — The nearer they are to the persons who have to repair the 
machinery, of course the better. The voyage being shorter, there is less expense incurred, and 
less time occupied in getting the thing done. But I think if the repairs cannot be executed on 
the spot, it. matters very little whether the vessel has to go a little further or not. 

676. Is not the class of large steamers confined to three or four leading ports, such as the 
Clyde, Liverpool, Southampton, 'London, and perhaps Bristol? — Yes. 

677. To what do you attribute that? Why do not they go from Plymouth, Falmouth, and 
other places which are nearer to their points of destination ? — The persons interested in those 
lines of steamers are probably also interested in their starting from those places. At Plymouth 
and Falmouth there are probably no rich merchants or other persons of enterprise, nor js there 
much trade. But with regard to the Clyde, there is no dry dock in that river which can 
receive a large steamer. 
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678. But they can build and fit out large steamers in the Clyde ? — They can build and Thomas Lloyd, Esq. 

679. How do they. manage the repairs? — They must send them away. I happen to know February 19, 1851. 
that fact ; for some time ago the “ Greenock,” which is not a very large vessel, could not be 

docked in the Clyde. 

680. Is the “ Greenock ” a Government vessel ? — Yes. 

681. How many docks are there where large steamers can be docked ? — There is Liverpool, 

London, and Southampton. 

682. Do you know whether it can be done at Bristol ? — At Bristol they had no dock large 
enough to take the “ Great Britain;” I cannot speak with certainty as to Bristol. 

683. Do you know the capabilities of the dock at Port Glasgow ? — There is a very small 
dock at Port Glasgow, nothing like large enough for a large steamer. 

684. They have none at Greenock large enough ? — Certainly not. 

685. How do they repair the vessels ? — In some cases they haul them up on slips. 

686. Is not that quite as good as a dock? — Not quite so good ; but a patent slip, compared 
with a dry dock, is a very inexpensive thing. I imagine that if you like to go to the expense, a 
patent slip can be made capable of taking up a vessel of any size. It is only necessary to 
make every part proportionably strong, and of sufficient dimensions. 

687- Therefore, if at any of those ports on the west coast of Ireland, a patent slip were laid 
down, all the necessary repairs might then be made at the port? — Yes; but even a patent 
slip, so far as I am able to judge, is by no means necessary for the safe or regular conveyance 
of the mails or passengers. Indeed, at Southampton, till very recently, there was neither the 
one nor the other. 

688. Where did they send their vessels for repair ? — To London. 

689. As regards manufactories, what extent of manufactory' would be necessary to enable 
them to work to advantage at a western port? — I think a very small one would be enough. 

690. You think that small means of repair would be sufficient? — Very small means; just 
sufficient to enable the people belonging to the ships chiefly to do their own repairs. In large 
ships there are a great many mechanics on board, — engineers, boiler-makers, and others, — 
and all that would be necessary would b.e to afford them the means of repairing by giving them 
a few lathes and other tools. 

691. Suppose repairs to the boilers were required, how would they get those done ? — Repairs 
to the boilers might be done upon the spot. The repairs to the boilers are not very con- 
siderable. 

692. Are they sometimes done in the vessel? — Entirely in the vessel. When boilers are 
taken out, it is very doubtful, generally speaking, whether they are worth putting in again. 

693. Then, altogether, you do not think that very great means of repair would be required 
to enable the transatlantic packets to work from an Irish port? — No; I think that very 
inexpensive preparations would be all that are needed. Of course it would be convenient to 
have greater means, but in my opinion they would not be productive of economy. 

694. You think that it would be only occasionally that they would have to resort to a large 
port ior more important repairs than they could do themselves ? — Certainly. I should think 
that the people on board the ships would do all the incidental repairs that might be required 
for two years. I should think that about every two years they would require to go away for 
more serious repairs than they themselves could effect. 

695. In the case of vessels in constant work using their steam at a high rate, how often 
do ihey lie by for two or three weeks for the purpose of being put to rights ? — After every two 
or three voyages they should do that. It is very desirable to dismantle the engines and 
examine them. After every voyage, of course there should be a certain examination made, 
and after two or three voyages, a more extensive examination, and by that means serious acci- 
dents may often be prevented. A defect may be discovered before it has become serious. 

696. What establishments are there for the repair of Government steam vessels in Great 
Britain? — We have nothing but those at Woolwich and Portsmouth. 

697. Practically, is much repair required to the engines and boilers of Government vessels 
at foreign stations’? — No. When vessels are employed on foreign stations, when they get out 
of the reach of factories, and depend upon themselves, they will go on for three or four years, 
requiring nothing but what the people on board do themselves, and they go on better than it 
they had the assistance of factories. 

698. Do not the raen-of-war seldom use their steam. Do not they usually sail, and use 
their steam very much less than the mail packets? — The men-of-war may be employed just 
as packets; but generally speaking, I should say that the Government vessels are not 
employed under steam more than half the time they might be, if it were necessary. 

699. Half the time you say they do not steam? — More than half. 

700. What proportion of their time should you say they are sailing, and what proportion 
steaming ?•— I should think they are not under steam a fifth of the whole time they are in 
commission. 

701. When they are under steam, are they often pressed much ? — As hard as they can go, 
generally, when ordered from one port to another. They are almost always hastened. When 
the Admiral says, “Go,” he usually says, “Come back as fast as you can.” I am perfectly 
satisfied, however, that in the general way, steamers are better without having recourse to 
factories than with the aid of factories, that the men get over their work better, and take more 
pride in the state of their engines, and exert themselves more. I am speaking now of small 
incidental repairs, which, when they know they are out of the reach of factories, they will do 
themselves, and will not allow to become large. If they have got a factory within their reach, 
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Thomas Lloyd, Esq. they will probably not take the trouble to do any little repair, which may be all that is neces- 
- — sary to prevent the defect becoming worse, and then they go to the factory, and lay up. 

February 19, 1851. 702 . Can you give an opinion whether it would be likely that you could get contractors to 

undertake the service of running from the west of Ireland to America as well as from Liverpool or 
Southampton ? — I should think they would undertake it for less from Liverpool, in consequence 
of the facilities at that port. 

703. Then there is t he increased distance of the voyage ? — The advantage has to be balanced 
against the disadvantage. There is no doubt that a little reduction in the length of the voyage 
is a matter of great importance where high speed is concerned. It makes a great difference 
in the expense of the ships, engines, and the whole apparatus, if you have to run a few hundred 
miles further. The same ship will not do it; you must have a ship capable of carrying more 
fuel : she will therefore go slower, and the time of making the voyage will consequently be 
increased proportionally more than the length of the voyage. 

704. Is there any rule to regulate the quantity of fuel to the speed or the horse-power? — 
It depends so much on the size of the ship. The size of the ship is a far more important 
element in the consideration than is generally supposed. 

705. Do you consider that there would be any difficulty in building steamers to go across 
the Atlantic at an average rate of 15 knots an hour? — No. There is no doubt in the world 
that it may be done. 1 cannot call it an established fact, because it has not been done ; but 
looking at what has been done by smaller vessels, there can be no doubt that it may be done 
by larger. 

706. If the distance between Liverpool and New York were diminished by 300 miles, do 
you think that the speed could be increased? — No question of it. 

707. Supposing that you built two vessels expressly for this service, one to go from the 
coast of Ireland and the other from Liverpool, could you build a vessel to go from the coast 
of Ireland to New York that would go faster than the other vessel which you built for the 
purpose of going from Liverpool to JNew York? — If the vessel from Liverpool to New York 
were to go as fast as the one from the coast of Ireland, she must be a larger vessel, and have 
larger engines. 

708. And therefore be more costly? — Yes. 

709. But it would be possible to go as quickly from Liverpool as from the west coast of 
Ireland ? — I see no limit to the speed you may go, if the vessel is calculated for the service in 
point of size, form, and power, and if expense is no consideration. 

710. Mr. Penn calculated that he could construct a vessel which should go at the rate of 
15 miles an hour from Galway to Nova Scotia — about 2,000 miles; but when he was asked 
about adding 250 miles to that, or about 14 hours’ steaming, he said that he could build a 
vessel to go the longer voyage at the same rate, but that it would be much larger and more 
costly ; do you agree in that opinion ? — Certainly, that is perfectly clear ; there is no question 
about it. 

711. Then why do you consider that tire voyage from Galway can be done quicker than the 
voyage from Liverpool, provided there is no limitation of expense? — If there is no limitation 
of expense, and you are willing to spend a sufficient sum upon a vessel that is to go from 
Liverpool, then, I say, if you spend the same amount of money upon a vessel from Galway, 
you can go faster : therefore it depends upon how you look at. it. If expense is to be no 
consideration in either case, you can get a vessel to go faster from Galway than from 
Liverpool. 

712. Can you form any estimate of the difference of expense which would be produced by 
increasing the length of the voyage about 300 miles? — No; I should be almost afraid to 
answer that question without more consideration. I should have, first, to consider the kind of 
vessel, and the cost of the vessel which would fulfil the required conditions in the one case, and 
then to see how much larger the vessel must be made to fulfil the same conditions in the other 
case ; that is not a matter that can be guessed at. In a general way, I may be permitted to 
say that the difference of expense would be very considerable, more than I believe, at first sight, 
might be expected. The addition of 300 miles upon a long voyage adds very considerably to 
the difficulty of the problem. 

713. Is it on account of the bulk of the coals that would have to be carried? — On account 
of the bulk of the coals. 

714. Is the vessel that you contemplate one that would carry goods as well as passengers, 
or a vessel that would be exclusively destined for the mails and passengers? — If you wish to 
realise on the average 15 knots an hour, it would be very difficult to carry much goods ; but 
that also depends upon the size of the vessel. It is, of course, well known that the larger the 
vessel is, cceteris paribus, the faster she will go with proportionate engines. If you make two 
vessels of the same proportions and form, one double the length of the other, the larger vessel is 
eight time the size of the smaller one; but the mid-ship section of that vessel is only four times 
greater, and the resistance would be only four times greater, although the capability of carrying 
weight would be eight times. 

715. Though the vessel would be larger, and the consumption of coals larger, and the cost 
larger, still it would have greater capability of carrying goods? — Yes; if the length of the 
voyage be the same ; but if you insist upon carrying goods, you add another difficulty to the 
problem, of making a vessel which shall go 15 knots an hour for a long voyage. 

716. But in making a larger vessel in order to get increased speed, you would necessarily 
have a larger quantity of vacant space ? — All the spare displacement would be required for the 
engines and coals. One great difficulty in constructing vessels for a long voyage is the differ- 
ence in the draught of water at the commencement and at the end of the voyage. 

717. And in proportion to the speed that difficulty would be increased, because the con- 
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sumption of coals would be greater?—' Yes; although the time is shorter. But the better the Thomas Ikgd, Esq. 
form of the vessel, the less will be the difference in Tier draught of water during the vojage, FebrmrJ ^ lgsL 
because she will go faster. . c 

718. Cunard’s steamers and Collins’s line of American steamers are built for a voyage ot 

about 3,000 miles. Supposing that the voyage were shortened by one-tenth, do you think that 
their speed would thereby be increased ?— To a trifling extent, certainly, because they would 
not go away so deeply laden; they would require less coal. . , , 

719. Provided they did not fill up the place hitherto occupied with coals with freight ! — 

Yes ; if they did that, of course the velocity would be the same. 

720 With perhaps this advantage, that the freight continues through the whole voyage, 
whereas the coals diminish as they advance?— Yes, that would in some degree increase the 
velocity, because a more suitable immersion may be given to the paddle-floats. 

721. Do you happen to know the length of Cunard’s vessels ? — I do not remember it at this 
moment. The latest vessels are the longest. They have increased the length. 

722. What is the probable length of a vessel of about 200 tons ? Would it be 300 feet . —1 
think barely 300 feet. I should be disposed to make it as long as I could, for- the sake of speed. 

I should say probably 280 or 290 feet for 2,000 tons. , „ 

723. What would be the length of the vessel that you think would go 15 miles an hour l— 

I should think, about 280 or 290 feet. . 

724 What do think her beam would be, independently of the paddle-boxes? — About one- 
seventh of that, speaking off-hand. That would be rather longer than the usual proportion, 
because I imagine that to make a vessel to go at that speed you must make her very sharp. 

The sharper you make her, of course the less force will drive her though the water, and the less 

fue^yo u, reqmre^ in the desirable sharpness of form that would prevent their being good 

sea-vessels?— I imagine not. As far as my experience has gone, those sharp vessels are better 
than the bluff ones. , . „ . . . , . 

726. Are they found to be so in the Atlantic ?— My experience has not been much in the 

^727 ^ Are you aware of any better vessels going than those North American steamers, 

Cunard’s and Collins’s?— No ; 1 think they have done as well as any large vessels ; but I think 
they would have done better still, if the improvements adopted in the best sea-going vessels 
had been introduced. 

[The Witness withdrew . J 



Saturday, 8th March, 1851. 

The Right Honourable Earl Granville in the Chair. 

The Knight of Kerry examined. 

728. We understand that you are able to give us some information on the subject of our 
inquiry ; we shall be very glad to hear any observations you have to make ?— I have considered 
the general subject of a Western Packet Station a good deal. The first point which I wish 
to call your attention to is the measurement of distances across the Atlantic. The table 
which I have seen in print, which has emanated from this Board, appears to me, as far as 
we can judge, inconsistent with the measurements which we have had made. The measure- 
ments which we have put forward in our statement or Green Book, prepared by the solicitors 
of the Killarney and Valentia Railway, are measurements of distances from Halifax to 
different parts in Ireland, furnished to us by a high scientific authority; and it appears to me 
that they are not consistent with the time stated in the table, which has the sanction of your 
Board. There are no distances given in that table, but the times , given for crossing the 
Atlantic from Yalentia, and from the other ports,' are inconsistent with our measurements. 1 
will give an example : Valentia, according to our measurement of distances, has an advantage 
of 62 miles over Galway ; but that is inconsistent with your time-table, which only gives 
Yalentia an advantage of three hours 32 minutes over Galway in the time of reaching New 
York. Your time-table gives the time occupied from New York to the different ports, and 
our table gives the distances from those ports to Halifax ; but I do not suppose that that 
makes any practical difference. Hence your table gives Valentia two hours and 49 minutes 
advantage over Tarbert in the Shannon, for which we claim 48 miles. There is also a dis- 
crepancy as to Bantry, but that is much nearer the mark. As to the difference of time 
allowed as between Valentia and Falmouth, I have no means of judging whether that is 
correct or not. The next point which I wish to call your attention to is, that you allow the 
same pace for steaming in the Channel as for steaming through the ocean. I wish to suggest 
that that is scarcely fair; that taking into account the risks of collision and of fogs which are 
certainly more incidental to the Channel than they are to our coast, you can hardly reckon 
upon the same pace for the one as far the other. The time which you allow from Cape Clear 
to Holyhead is about 20 hours; and 23 hours difference you allow between V alentia and 
Holyhead. I have the case of the “ Cambria,” within the last month, which is a transatlantic 
steamer : she was over 48 hours going from Liverpool to Cork. She went to Cork to take up 
the freight of the “ Atlantic,” and she was from Tuesday morning to Thursday going the 
distance between Liverpool and Cork. . . , . 

729. Was it bad weather ? — It certainly was bad weather. Again, we consider that we 
have less fog on the western coast of Ireland than you have in the Channel ; and the ocean is 
of course free from the risk of collision ; and the currents are, I believe, more adverse in the 



The Knight of 
Kerry. 

March 8, 1851. 
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The Knight of Channel than in the ocean. Under those circumstances I think it is scarcely fair to take the 
Kerry. same rate of speed for the Channel that you do for the ocean. 

730. Mr. Cunard, in his evidence, gave rather the contrary opinion. We were anxious to 
March 8, 1851. knQW what the loss of time was j n the Channel, and he was asked this question “ Is the 

general average of your speed affected by the run up and down Channel? — No; if the 

weather is thick, we are only a little more cautious in running and sounding. Taking into 

consideration the smooth water you have in the Channel, would the average speed be as great? 
— Yes, we have done the distance in fine weather more rapidly than any other part of the 

voyage. Then taking all circumstances into consideration, you think that the speed is greater 

between Cape Clear and Liverpool than it is between the coast of America and Cape Clear ? 
— In fine weather you are sheltered, and no sea, and the ship makes more rapid progress than 
in the ocean.” — My contradiction of Mr. Cunard was more directed to the impression which 
his evidence seemed to have made on the Commissioners than to what he actually did say. 
I did not exactly catch at the time the words of that portion of his evidence which was read. 
Now after reading over the three questions and his answers, taking them collectively, it appears 
very doubtful whether he considers the Channel average of speed greater than that ot the 
ocean. To the third question, which is that which put the case most distinctly and unmis- 
takedly, he altogether limits his reply to fine weather. Now, no person can doubt that in fine 
weather, with smooth water, a clear atmosphere, and not in. a very crowded navigation, the speed 
in the Channel would be greater than in equally fine weather in the ocean. It is a very different 
thing to assert, that all the year round, after allowing for the waiting for tide, the impediments 
of fogs occurring possibly in the uncertain approach to Liverpool, in that crowded navigation, 
the same speed can be reckoned in between Cape Clear and Liverpool Quay as between Cape 
Clear and the coast of America. I think there are a great many opinions against Mr. Cunard 
upon that point. I have founded what I now say upon the opinions of a great number of 
naval men. I met a gentleman yesterday who told me that in the last voyage across the 
Atlantic he was detained four hours at Liverpool waiting for a tide. That is an inconvenience 
we do not experience on the west coast of Ireland. Another point that I think we may fairly 
claim is this, where you have not to steam through the Channel, and through shoal water such 
as Liverpool, and there is a more free licence allowed to the constructors of vessels, vessels 
may be built better calculated for speed. There is a pamphlet, which I dare say has been 
sent to the Commissioners, written by Mr. McCalmont, which appears to me to state that 
matter very forcibly, and he quotes Mr. Penn as an authority in support of his opinion, that 
where you have not to deal with the shoal navigation of the Channel, you can have more 
licence in the construction of the vessel, and you can construct a vessel of greater speed than at 
present exists. In short, whether rightly or wrongly, Mr. McCalmont finds great fault with 
the construction of Mr. Cunard’s vessels : he calls them sea waggons, and his own vessels, 
ocean omnibuses. I beg to say, that if was one of the Board that said that Mr. McCalmont 
called Mr. Cunard’s vessels sea waggons, and I replied, that he had a right to do so, as he 
called his own ocean omnibuses. 

731. Did he not propose that the vessel that Mr. Penn was to build should be of con- 
siderably less draught of water than Mr. Cunard’s, and therefore, as regards shoal water, 
there would be no advantage in avoiding that? — Yes. But he claims also that the shorter 
voyage will require a smaller quantity of coal, and have greater room for passengers. 

732. The vessel at the same time is not calculated to carry any cargo? — No ; it is calcu- 
lated to carry passengers only, and the mail. Then another point that we urge in favour of 
the establishment of a Western Packet Station is this : we say that we have a right, if we do 
not damage the conveyance of letters and passengers to England, to claim the best arrange- 
ments for the Irish letters and passengers to Ireland, and also for that proportion of freight 
which belongs to Ireland. In short, we say that we should not have our letters and our pas- 
sengers and our freight, whatever proportion of that we may have carried to the east, and 
then brought back again to the toest ; and if this arrangement does not damage England, it 
certainly very greatly benefits us. The proportion of letters for Ireland, both going out and 
coming in is very considerable ; it amounts to fully a third of the entire American correpond- 
ance with the United Kingdom. To return to Mr. McCalmont, the view which he takes of 
the importance of a Western Packet Station, in reference to the emigration now going on from 
Ireland, appears to me a very important one. If it is cast in our teeth, as it generally is, that 
the packet station question in Ireland must be separated from all commercial considerations, 
and that commercial considerations oblige you to go to Liverpool and the commercial district, 
at least we have a right to claim as an argument in favour of our packet station the fact of 
a very important article of commerce which unfortunately exists at. present — emigration, and 
which is likely to continue for a long time. We admit that we have not at present a large 
commercial freight to assist in supporting the establishment of steamers to America; but we 
have the item of emigration, which, if Mr. McCalmont’s statements are correct, and they 
appear to be well founded, will be a very large item in supporting the establishment which 
will be necessary for carrying the mails and passengers. Another point is, that in war time 
steamers from the west of Ireland would be far more out of the reach of the enemy’s cruisers 
than vessels would be starting from the Channel. That I think is a point that ought not to 
be lost sight of. Steamers going down the whole of the Channel would expose a broader side 
to attack from the cruisers of the enemy than vessels starting from the west of Ireland. 

733. That would not be the case if, in time of war, vessels did what they frequently do 
now, that is, take the northern passage? — No ; but I believe the ordinary passage at present 
is the southern, and as far as that is concerned, we have a right to say that vessels would have 
a shorter passage, and they would be more out of reach of the cruisers of the enemy than 
vessels going down the Channel. 
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734. Are you aware that the North Channel is the shortest to New York? — I know that The Knight of 

that passage is occasionally made ; but I am not aware that it is the shortest. Then, again, Kerry. 

the lighthouse dues is a point that I think we have a right to dwell upon. It appears to have ^ 

been a subject of diplomatic controversy lately between Lord Palmerstou and Mr. Lawrence. arc ’ 

If Mr. Lawrence is a correct authority, he states that. 62?. is the amount of lighthouse dues 
paid by every transatlantic steamer on each voyage. Vessels leaving Liverpool have to pay 
at least for 23 lighthouses, but starting from the western coast of Ireland, they would have to 
pay only from one to three lighthouses. Then the embarkation of troops has been put 
forward, a collateral advantage connected with the establishment of a packet station on the 
western coast of Ireland. If we are met on the other side by the objection which has been 
very often put forward, that on the western coast of Ireland there are no establishments for the 
repair of the vessels, and that they would have to be erected for the solitary requirement of a 
packet station, while in England those establishments are not limited to the packets alone, but 
are extended to a great many other purposes, I think we may fairly put forward such other 
considerations as the embarkation of troops in connexion with a steam packet station, in order 
to extend the basis on which such establishments would be chargeable. The embarkation of 
troops has been very often stated as a concomitant of a packet station on the western coast of 
Ireland, and as troops must be in a great measure conveyed in sailing vessels, great advantage 
would be gained in such cases, even more than where steamers are concerned. There can be 
no question that in the embarkation of troops from a western harbour in Ireland, there is a 
considerable advantage, where their destination is either for the south or west, and there being 
so large a proportion of the whole army stationed in Ireland, it might, I should think, be very 
well arranged that troops should move westward, and embark from a western port. Then I 
claim, that we on the western coast of Ireland are freer from fogs and from currents than the 
Channel ; and though I have no professional opinion to adduce in support of this statement, I 
can pretty well substantiate it by the following fact : that on our coast in the vicinity of 
Valentia there are two lighthouses built on the Skellig Rock which are at a very considerable 
elevation — one 600 feet, and the other 200 feet above the sea level; and if our coast were 
very subject to fogs, that altitude would very much increase the evil; they would be more 
obscured in times of fog, and the Lighthouse Board would doubtless have lowered those lights 
if it had been found that frequent fogs prevailed. There is one point which is very often 
stated as an objection to a western harbour in Ireland, which is, that passengers would object 
very much to the removal from the steamer to the railway, and from the railway to the 
steamer; but Mr. Archibald, a friend of mine, who has accompanied me here, has had a good 
deal of experience in travelling in the United States, and he tells me that the arrangements 
there are so complete, as to trans-shipment and the changes of luggage, that they are found 
practically not to be such an objection as we are apt in this country to consider them. 

735. Is there any information that you wish to add to that which we have in writing about, 
the superior advantages of Valentia Harbour to any other harbour on the west coast of 
Ireland? — Yes; I wished first of all to say what I had to say upon the general question, and 
then to call your attention to one or two points bearing upon the subject of Valentia Harbour. 

We are too fond in Ireland of attacking each other, and I have abstained as much as possible 
from attacking other ports ; but as there have been so many attacks made upon us which have 
appeared in print, I have been now and then forced into a little recrimination which I should 
have been glad to avoid. There was one gentleman who was examined before you, Sir Robert 
Hagan, who thought fit to publish his replies to your questions. He spoke of Valentia in this 
way — “ As to Valentia, it is a blind harbour ; it is out of the question but he admits, at 
the same time, that he has never been there. I take the liberty of answering that statement 
by quoting an authority who certainly deserves a good deal of attention, that is Captain Wolfe, 
who is the author of a very able Report upon the subject, and I beg leave to refer you to that 
portion of his Report which bears on the access to Valencia, which most diametrically con- 
tradicts Sir R. Hagan’s assertion. Our position at Valentia, I think, is strong in this view. 

No person looking at the map of Europe, or of the world, can deny that it is the place where 
a harbour ought to exist for all western communications. Then, standing on that strong posi- 
tion, I think we are not bound to prove that there is nowhere else a better harbour than ours. 

Granting us, what cannot be denied, the best geographical position, all we are required to prove 
is that we have then a harbour suitable and amply sufficient for all purposes of transatlantic 
steam communication. I have furnished the Commissioners with the opinion of Captain 
Wolfe, who made a most elaborate survey of Valentia Harbour; he spent there several 
months, and his Report is founded upon that survey; and if, as will scarcely be doubted, he 
is admitted as a competent authority, his opinion quite bears out. that we have a sufficient 
harbour for transatlantic steam purposes. 

736. Is there any passage into Port Magee from the south? — Yes, from the south-west. I 
wish to call your attention to one point in reference to the harbour, which is not so strongly put 
forward in Captain. Wolfe’s Report, as he explained it to me in conversation. Though the 
ordinary north-west entrance is narrow, yet for steamers it is not of much importance. We 
admit that, for sailing vessels, it is a narrow entrance. But our answer to that is, that a 
steam-tug may be employed for sailing vessels, especially as the narrowness continues but for 
a very short distance. It is only between two points, like a turnpike-gate, and on each side of 
those points you have room enough for sailing-vessels to manouvre both inside and outside the 
harbour. But supposing, for the sake of argument, that a steamer found a difficulty in making 
the north-west entrance, there is at Loch Kay an entrance wide enough for any vessel in the 
world. But as it is right in all these matters to take the extreme adverse view of the case, it 
is possible that a steamer might enter Loch Kay at dead low water of spring tide ; in such 
case she would have to pass a bar on which at that moment there would be but 1 1 feet of 
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water Now, what Captain Wolfe suggested, and which he has not stated in his Report, as 
far as I recollect, it is that outside that bar, and under shelter of Lamb Island and the Black 
Rock, there should be laid down moorings in 4 fathoms water, and that a vessel m that extreme 
case arriving at a time when the tide would not allow her to pass over the 11 fait bar, should 
avail herself of the moorings till the tide answered to bring her in to perfectly smooth and 

Saf 737 nC Witli a strong north-weslerly wind, have you not a good deal of sea there?— Yes, we have 
a good deal : but with regard to the north-west or Cromwell’s Dock Entrance, Captain Wolfe 
told me that he spent several hours at the lighthouse on the worst day that occurred during his 
stay, and the lighthouse-keeper, who has lived there for the last 12or 13 years, tells me it 
was the worst sea that he had ever seen; and Captain Wolfe informed me that he watched it 
very closely, and he never saw it broken across; there was always a little green or blue water. 
With the prevalent westerly winds the foam created at the western point of the harbour s 
mouth is driven by the westerly winds across the entrance, which gives it the appearance of 
being broken across, when in reality it is not so, as can be seen by the Book of Evidence on 
Valentia. We have heard several opinions very favourable to the harbour on many grounds. 
One objection that has been frequently made is the absence of soundings. We have had the 
opinion of an officer very well acquainted with that coast, Captain Hon. E. Plunk et, who 
makes that, as I understood it, his sole objection. I think that has been completely answered 
by Captain Wolfe’s Report. ,, „ . . T , , 

738. Do you know what the draught of the steamers would be?— 19£ feet I see by the pub- 
lished queries of the Board. . . ' ., , ,, 

739. The rise of tide is not more than. 6 or 7 feet at neap tides .—At neap tides we should 

not have the 11 feet bar, of which we have been talking:, to contend with. 

740 Would there not be great difficulty in taking a vessel in in a dark night with a gale of 

w ind ’ We have not had much experience as yet, but the result of the experience we have had 

has been, that the more vessels know of the harbour the better they like it. I may mention 
the instance of one man, a highly respectable captain of a schooner, who has been trading to 
Yalentia for 16 or 17 years, he has come in at all times of the day and night, with and without 
a lighthouse, and he has never once met with an accident, and he assures me he would rather 
make for Valentia in the winter season than in any port in the east coast of England. Again, 
we have Captain Evans, who was employed to examine the western harbours of Ireland. I 
heard him say it was quite impossible to imagine a better harbour for the purpose of steamers 
than Valentia. At that time sailing-packets were more in vogue than they are now. Sir John 
Franklin visited Valentia in 1835, and he spoke very highly of the harbour, and lie told me 
he could not have imagined the advantage that the Skeiligs Rocks were to the harbour as 
leading marks both by day and by night till he had seen them. I have here a sketch of those 
rocks [the witness produced the same}. They are nine miles from the nearest entrance; they 
are such striking objects that by day or by night they will tell ships where they are. We 
have at this moment lying in Valentia harbour a Norwegian vessel that was disabled by the 
severe storm in November last, and the commander of that vessel assured me that, he- had never 
been on the coast, of Ireland before; but that in the middle of that tremendous gale in Novem- 
ber, he ascertained where he was by seeing the Foze Rock and Blasquets on the northern side 
of Dingle Bay, which are pretty much of the same character as these. That, I think is a 
complete answer to those who have stated that the harbour is a blind harbour and perlectly 



unmarked. 

741. Captain Evans has given an opinion quite against Valentia? — I am prepared to state 
upon oath that Captain Evans, at the time he was there, said, “ Not only have I never seen, but 
I cannot imagine, a better harbour for the purpose of steamers than Valentia. 

742. Was that applied to the interior of the harbour?— No. His remark was not confined 
to the interior of the harbour. 

743. Captain Evans was asked, “Would you run for that harbour in a breeze?”— 1 No. 
The sea breaks right across it; it is only a cable’s length wide, and you cannot make out the 
entrance u.nless you get good marks upon the shore.” — I am glad to have the opportunity 
of putting on record the opinion which Captain Evans expressed at the time, and which 
applied to the harbour generally. I remember the whole tenor of the conversation. My 
father was living at the time, and argued the matter with Captain Evans, who objected to 
the entrance of the harbour for sailing vessels, but added, as I said above, “ I not only have 
never seen, but I could not imagine, a better harbour for the purpose of steamers than 
Valentia.” 

744. Was that before the light was established on Cromwell’s Point? — Yes, I think it was. 

745. He was justified in saying that it was a blind harbour, then, because you cannot see 
the light till you get close to it ? — That light has been a most material improvement to the 
harbour, but I think it has been unjustly said that it. is a difficult harbour to make out, 
because these different outlying points are a great advantage to guide you to the harbour; 
and when you have these outlying points, and also the harbour itself lighted, you cannot call 
it, a blind harbour. 

746. Have not some vessels been lost in goiug in ? — I think not. 

7 47. One person says, “This harbour is very good when’ within it, but the entrance of it 
is very dangerous; several vessels have been lost in taking this harbour at night. I learned, 
during my stay there, that two vessels were lost in the winter of 1847, and all hands perished 
in attempting to enter the harbour at night ; and several vessels have been lost in attempting 
its entrance in the day-time?” — I think we may safely contradict that. I remember .a meal- 
vessel being lost, but I heard that the- sailors ran her on shore. That some vessels have been 
wrecked there is very possible ; but vessels have been saved there in the most miraculous way. 
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and hundi-eds of vessels have come in there in distress. I wish to call your attention to the The Knight of 
fact, that her Her Majesty’s packet “ Skylark ” twice took refuge there, after beating about Kerry. 
against an easterly wind for a fortnight endeavouring to get up the Channel, having Fal- March's” 1851. 
mouth officers on board, who had great objection to coming into Valentia ; but she was at last 
obliged to come in, which she did on two occasions, and landed her mails and passengers. 

748. You stated that it was the intention to blow up the rock. Is that the rock which is 
at two-thirds distance from the lighthouse ? — I understood the question to be this : — “ Is it the 
Harbour Rock, which is described at two-thirds distance from the lighthouse, and which was 
talked of as to be removed bv blasting.” My answer was to this purport : — “ The rock which 
it is talked of blasting, and which is two-thirds of the width of entrance, removed from the 
lighthouse, is not the Harbour Rock; that is a rock marked with a perch, it is sorne way up 
after entering the harbour, and lays out of the way of the navigation.” Captain Evans 
stated, that he considered that rock an advantage, and advised that a kind of breakwater should 
be built in it. 

749. Mr. Aylen says, “In fine weather it is all very well, but in a heavy sea (which 
you always have on this coast half an hour after the wind freshens), the entrance to Valentia is 
so narrow as to be quite unfit for a large ship or steamer. There is a rock two-thirds of the 
distance from the lighthouse, and between it and the opposite point, so that a vessel must keep 
close over to the lighthouse-point, which is a bad shelving-rock, with a constant heavy swell, 
even in fine weather ; and attempting this narrow passage in bad weather, were a heavy sea to 
strike a ship, or were she to yaw in the slightest degree, she must go on shore, and to do 
so would be instant destruction.” Is that the rock you thought of removing? — Yes. I con- 
sider Mr. Aylen greatly exaggerates the difficulties of the entrance. 

750. Would there be any formidable obstacle to the removal of that rock ? — I am not 
sufficiently an engineer to speak to that of my own knowledge ; but I have been told by those 
who practically understand the matter, that there would be no difficulty in removing it. The 
Harbour Rock is one upon which there has been a perch for many years. The vessels 
leave it on the right hand as they come in ; and Captain Evans stated, that he considered it 
a great advantage having that rock there. 

751. Out of what funds do you propose that the different improvements, both as to 
moorings and also as to blowing-up the rock, should be undertaken ? — I think that it should 
be carried out on the same principle as the building and extension of piers ; that is, partly by 
contribution from the district, and partly by Government loan, and partly by grant. The 
principle has been, a third loan, and a third grant, and a third levy upon the district. 

752. Have you any wharf at Valentia fit to receive a vessel of 20 feet? — No, not to that 
extent. There has been a considerable extension of pier, but not sufficient for vessels of that 
size ; but there are very good sites for extending the pier. 

753. There are no docks ? — No, but there are parts which have been considered by practical 
men as particularly suited for docks. 

754. How far is Valentia from any railway ? — At this moment there is no railway nearer 
than Mallow, but there is a line which has been partly made between Mallow and Killarney ; but 
they began at the Killarney end, instead of at the Mallow, and there are 10 miles of earth- 
work and bridges already done, but the Company are now before Parliament for an alteration in 
their Act ; ana they have no doubt of going to work this year to carry the railway to Kil- 
larney ; and then there is a Company in existence who are before Parliament at this moment, 
for the extension of the Compulsory Clause for completing the line from Killarney to 
Valentia. 

755. What distance is that ? — It. is a distance of 35 or 37 English miles. 

756. Is that the distance along the line that the railway will take? — Yes, I think it is 37 
miles Mr. Walker gives it in his Report. We have a right to assume that, in case Valentia 
was established as a packet station, there is no difficulty, as the railway companies are 
actually in existence. In completing the whole line, the railway might not be undertaken 
irrespective of the packet station; but if Valentia were the point selected for the packet 
station, the railway would undoubtedly be made. 

757. The traffic of the packets would contribute towards the support of the railway? — Yes. 

[ The Witness withdrew.'] 



Charles D. Archibald, of Pori land -place. Esq., F.R.S., examined. c D Archibald, 

758. You have heard the evidence that has been given; have you any observations to Esq- ^ 

make? — I have been practically acquainted with the transatlantic steamers for many years. March 8, 1851. 

I have been in the habit of crossing the Atlantic almost every year, and 1 can testify to the 

great desire which exists on the other side of the world that some point, I do not mean to say 
what particular point, on the west of Ireland should be selected as being a desirable and con- 
venient port for the departure and arrival of vessels. 

759. Will you state how that desire has been manifested? — From my acquaintance with 
our own provinces and the United States, I can state that Halifax is regarded as undeniably 
the best, point on the American coast, and I know that the feeling exists in the United States, 
in the minds of parties largely interested both in steamers and in sailing-vessels, that so soon 
as a line of railway shall be completed from Halifax to the great lines of railway in the 
United States, their own packets will have to touch at Halifax. There is a strong sense of 
the importance of shortening the sea voyage by every possible means, and therefore it is that 
they look to some point on the west of Ireland as desirable for arrival and departure. 

760. Do you gather that opinion chiefly from conversation with different parties ? — Many 
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vears a*o there was a Commissioner deputed by The Corporation of New York, or by parties 
in New°York, to visit the coast of Ireland, and previously to that I had been in communication 
with the Knight of Kerry upon the subject, and from these and other circumstances I know 
that the party who was selected to visit the western coast of Ireland and examine the harbour, 
did give a favourable report of Valentia in preference to any other port, probably with refer- 
ence to its being the nearest port to America. 

761. But that has never been attempted to be acted upon?— It made a strong impression 
upon the commercial public in New York at the time, but it never has been acted upon. But 
I know from many parties there that the moment a packet station shall have been selected on 
the coast of Ireland, their own ships will tend towards that port, they are so sensible of the 
difficulty, and danger of the Channel passage; and I may speak from some little experience 
in the matter, when once we are off Ireland, one-half of the danger and one-third of the voyage 
are considered over ; and so when we come from America, when we reach the coast of Ireland, 
the wish always expressed is that we could land there ; and the remainder of the voyage 
becomes more irksome and tedious. 

762. Have you any reason to believe that those are the views of the parties who manage 
Collins’s line of packets?— I have reason to believe that that is the feeling of those who look to 
the passenger traffic and the conveyance of the mails as a matter of sufficient importance to be 
separated from the question of commercial traffic? — They would prefer to have the point of 
embarkation on the western coast of Ireland rather than having it on the western coast of 
England ? — That opinion has obtained very largely with reference to the passenger traffic 
and the mails ; they would desire to have a larger, and safer, aud more powerful description 
of steamers for the ocean voyage than that which the channel and narrow seas will admit of. 

763. How, then, do you account for their not having adopted a port in Ireland when they 
commenced to run their packets? — They had, of course, in view the commercial advantages 
of the great ports in England. 

( Knight of Kerry.) And the present state of the Irish ports of course is against such a 
proposal. 

764. I presume there was nothing but their own interest to guide them in the selection of 
a port when they chose Liverpool ? — (fdr. Archibald.) I apprehend there was nothing but that 
and the rivalry with existing lines. 

765. You say that they attach great importance in New York to shortening the voyage? 
— They do. 

766. Why, then, do they not take Boston or Portland as the port of embarkation? — That 
would not shorten the voyage materially. I have heard parties interested in the existing Hues 
say, that when once a railway is made from Halifax to communicate with the main lines, they 
will be compelled to make Halifax the port of departure ; there is a desire to annihilate dis- 
tance even greater there than exists in this country. I am satisfied that nineteen out of every 
twenty of the passengers, on arriving at Halifax, would take the railway if there were one 
running to their destination. 

76 7. What time do you apprehend would be saved by going on the steamer to Halifax 
instead of going to New York? — About 50 or 52 hours by the west of Ireland. 

768. When do you anticipate that there will be a railway made between New York and 
Halifax? — As soon as the Government of this country gives sufficient encouragement to lead 
to its construction. 

769. Are you connected with Nova Scotia ? — I am. 

7 70. You are acquainted with Mr. Cunard and Mr. Howe? — Yes, intimately. I am a 
native of Nova Scotia, and my late father held the highest offices in that country. 

771. What do you think of Whitehaven as the port to be selected instead of Halifax? — 1 
have a strong opinion that. Halifax is by far the best port, and that Whitehaven is about the 
worst that could be selected. I have inquired of many practical men, and that is the opinion 
they have all expressed. 

772. You do not consider Whitehaven to be free from ice, and a desirable port on that 
account ? — Not at all; the navigation is very often interrupted, not only by the freezing up of 
the harbour in winter, but by the floating ice which is driven on that part of the coast at a 
later season by the force of the currents. 

773. Are you aware which would be the longest, the line from Halifax to St. John’s, or 
from Whitehaven to St. John’s ? — From Halifax to St. John’s would be the shorter. The 
Whitehaven district of country is very mountainous, and there is wide granitic or primitive 
formation to be traversed. 

774. Did you ever go round from Halifax to Boston or Portland? — I have been round 
there on several occasions. 

775. Are there considerable rivers to pass ? — There is the river St. John and a great 
number of rivers that you must make a detour to get past ; but surveys of all that country have 
already been made with a view to pass above the tidal waters. 

776. But generally those rivers are crossed by ferries, are they not? — In many parts of the 
United States the rivers are crossed by ferries, but no ferries are contemplated on the line from 
Halifax to Portland. 

777- From New York to Boston is there a railway connecting the two towns? — There are 
three or four different lines of travel, but there is only one line of railway on which you can 
go in the same carriage from New York to Boston. 

778. You have to cross the rivers by ferries? — Not in going by one route; it is a 
circuitous route, but it avoids all ferries. The passage of ferries is very easily accomplished 
by having steamers of a peculiar construction, in correspondence with the railway trains. The 
baggage-carts are run off the railway to tb* top of the boat, whilst the passengers pass in, and 
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there is very little time lost. The baggage always accompanies the train without being C. D. ArdibSd, 

Sh *779i Would that be applicable to crossing the Irish Channel?— I apprehend it would. Marchs. 1851. 

The cars containing the baggage would be run on board the steamer. The Railway Com- 
panies in America charge themselves with the safe custody of the baggage ; and there is an 
officer, called the baggage-master, whose business it is to receive and take care of the bag- 
gage ; and. on arriving at their destination, the passengers find everything safe. 

780. What is the ordinary rate of travelling on the American lines of railway l — Eighteen 

miles an hour; they make up in the ordinary lines about 18 mile3 an hour ; they stop their 
trains more easily than we do ; they go to within a very short distance of the stopping-point 
before they slacken speed, and there is a very short time allowed for getting in and out. 1 heir 
express-trains go up to 30 miles, but those are not run except upon a few mam lines. 1 have 
a very strong opinion that, within a few years, whether the Government of this country promote 
it or not, a line of railway will be completed from Halifax to communicate with the great 
trunk lines in the United States. , 

781. Do you think that the people of Nova Scotia would approve of Whitehaven as the 
port of embarkation?— No; I should say that nine-tenths of the intelligent people are in 
favour of the line from Halifax, and would be decidedly opposed to the line from Whitehaven. 

The more Nova Scotia is known the more its importance will be admitted, both with reference 
to its geographical position and its internal resources. 

782. Have you very frequently crossed the Atlantic ? — I have. 

783. Chiefly by Cunard’s vessels ? — Yes, since they have been introduced; but I crossed 
many times before they began to run. 

784. Do you consider them to be. very fine vessels ?— Unquestionably. ^ 

785. Do you know any better on the ocean? — Ido not: the “ Europe, m which 1 have 
been over several times, I take to be a perfect model of a steamer. 

786 Is there any other information that you can give the Commissioners connected with 
the general subject?— I am not- aware that there is. I can only speak to the great desire 
which exists, and a very natural one, to shorten as much as possible the ocean voyage. 

787. Have you made the land in thick weather incoming to the coast of Ireland?— Yes; 

and 1 cannot remember that we have been impeded by the fog on any occasion. I have made 
the coast of Ireland on five or six different occasions in the daytime, and without expe- 
riencing any difficulty. . ■ . , e 

788. Supposing that Cunard’s packets were removed from Liverpool to a western part ot 
Ireland, do you think Collins’s line would follow them ? — I think so ; and if the Government 
packet-station were to be established on the coast of Ireland, I think that the Americans 
would immediately avail themselves of it ; they are far more impressed with the importance 
of shortening the sea-voyage, as far as regards the passenger-traffic, than we are 

789. Do you suppose that they would consent to give up the freight which they now carry 

from Liverpool ?— The greater part of the freight must be carried in sailing-ships. I hey 
could devise some means of communication between Liverpool and the port in Ireland, so as to 
make that port a kind of dep6t for receiving freight. . 

790. How do you suppose they would make up for the loss which they would suffer from 

not carrying the freight which at present they carry ?— I imagine, nine times out of ten, the 
freight is a small item. , . . „ t j 

791 Do you speak from any knowledge of your own upon the subject? — No, 1 do not , 
but I know that on several occasions when I have been a passenger the freight was a very small 

'^792. Do you speak of the freight outwards ?— The freight outwards is better than the 
homeward freight ; but I think the passenger traffic and the mails have now become of suffi- 
cient importance to justify, and in fact to oblige, the introduction of a class of steamers suited 
for the ocean voyage, without reference to freight at all. If freight can be conveyed to the 
point of departure by smaller vessels or by any other means, well and good ; but the traffic in 
passengers, with the mails, is sufficient to let that be a matter by itself; and between a western 
port of Ireland and Halifax a description of vessel, larger than could be introduced into the 
narrow seas, might in that case be employed. 

[ The Witness withdrew.] 



Wednesday, 12th March, 1851. 

The Right Honourable Earl Granville in the Chair. 

Captain Sir Edward Belcher, R.N., examined. E ^ rd 

‘ 793. You are aware of the object of our inquiry, which is, whether it would be desirable to . __L ' 

remove the Transatlantic Packet Station to Ireland, and if so, to which port: have you had March 12, 1851. 
that matter under your consideration? — I have had it under consideration for some years; 1 
may say since 1830. It has always occupied my mind ; although I have never been on that 
part of Ireland, I nave been accustomed to treat this question as if I had been on the 

gr 794.' Will you state to us what, your general impression is on the subject of the advisability 
of establishing a packet station in Ireland; viewing it as a naval question ? I merely look at 
it as a naval man. I think in many cases the mail-packet would be compelled to seek 
some other port than the one determined. You could not define any port on ^he south- 
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Capt. Sir Edward west, or western side of Ireland which she could enter at all times under all circumstances. I 
Belcher, R.N. have had a visit from Mr. Church, who was brought up under me, and who has been surveying 
M iTt2 i fin 011 t ^ le western coast; he admits that, in many cases, he should be very sorry, even pilot as he 
arc ’ 0 is, to take one of these vessels into any of the south-western ports of Ireland. 

795. Will you explain the grounds upon which you come to that conclusion? — The heavy 
following sea, which frequently prevails, would render it unsafe to risk these vessels so far in 
shore until you made the land; and then in hauling off, if she broke her machinery, she would 
inevitably be lost. If in the case of the “ Atlantic,” that vessel had been making for a port 
on the south-western part of Ireland, and she had met with her accident with a dead lee shore 
and following sea, she must have been lost; she would have had no remedy. Our British 
vessels are more fully rigged that the American ; the American could not escape so well 
under canvas. I think our packet steamers are so much under-manned, and the men in them 
are so very inferior, that they would not be able to cope with a gale of that kind under canvas 
on a lee shore. 

796. The packet steamers ? — The packet steamers. Their crews are not picked men, like 
those in men-of-war; they are frequently obliged to complete their crews at the last moment, 
and they do not continue them as an establishment; they discharge them when they come 
into port, and take new ones as required. Sometimes they may have the same men, not 
always the same commanders. 

7 97. They keep the engine establishment, do they not ? — They do, and some of the servants. 
The officers are removed as it suits them ; so that an officer probably in the “ Africa” to-day 
may go out with the “ Cambria” at three or four days’ notice. The commanders have not 
a sufficient knowledge of the vessel ; they cannot know her sufficiently to humour her, or know 
what she may perform under canvas if she got on a lee shore. 

798. Would your objections equally apply if these packets were properly manned ? — I 
think a ship-of-war might run- the risk at any time. 

799. You draw a distinction between the west coast of Ireland and the coast of the Irish 
Channel in . England : Liverpool for instance ? — The whole of the English coast is safe to 
approach, under ordinary or even extraordinary circumstances. 

800. There would not be the same danger in making Liverpool ? — Not at all. I tested 
Liverpool in 1835-36. I then tested the Victoria or Form by Channel; there was some doubt 
at that period ; merchant-vessels did not take it ; “I tested it at dead low water,” drawing 
12 feet, and blowing hard. 

801. With the wind blowing right in ? — Yes. 

802. What depth of water is there on the .bar ? — Twelve feet at that time at dead low water. 

803. That would be with the heave with the sea? — Yes, and it caused the vessel to strike; 
but 1 had a very powerful vessel- — an old 10-gun brig — lengthened, a strong vessel. 

804. Would not the soundings be of great asssistance in approaching the Bay of Galway, for 
instance, from the west ? — I think not ; the vessels would be so far on the lee shore when they 
did strike soundings, that it would be of very little use to them. It might lead them up in 
some measure, but then you must have a pilot on boarder every port if you compel them to 
make the west coast of Ireland. 

805. At what distance from Galway can soundings be found thatwould.be of use ? — I 
think, as far as I can recollect, from 30 to 40 miles. Off the Heads, at the approach to Galway, 
the soundings, I should think, at about 10 miles off shore would be the first soundings that 
would be of any use to them. 

806. Do you consider, the 100 fathom, line the first of any use?— rNo, the 45, 46, or 60 
probably; besides which, supposing one of these vessels running in with a heavy following 
sea, she could scarcely risk stopping her- engines to get soundings at the rate she would be 
going ; it would risk her. engines very much: indeed. If she does not go faster than the sea, the 
sea will strike her ; and she may probably be disabled close upon the lee shore. 

807. There would be danger of “ rounding to” ?■ — Great danger. 

808. Altogether, you think there is less risk in running up the Irish Channel ? — Yes. I 
think that in nine times out of ten, at least in all cases, where they are in doubt, the British 
steamers would take the north of Ireland ; if they found bad weather prevailing, the barometer 
low, or that there is any heavy ground swell coming up from the south, though there may be 
no wind, they would take the north; they are quite secure; there can be no possible danger, 
and they actually go a shorter distance. 

809. Why do they not always take that northern passage ? — The officers commanding are 
probably not so well acquainted with the northern part of Ireland as with the southern. 

810. We presume there must, be some advantage in going the southern route which has 
caused it to be the habitual one ; do you know what that advantage is? — I cannot tell unless 
they start with northerly, winds. 

811. We were speaking then of coming home? — I do not know why they do it, because it 
is a long range to come from 56° north down to 50 3 ; it is a long line to run down, and they 
could go on the same parallel, and enter the Irish seas on that parallel. 

8l2r Which parallel ? — About 55£° or 56°, somewhere about Tory Island ; they would 
come safely in upon that; and they have a longer line of soundings off there, if they wish to 
make use of them. 

813. Have you never been on the west coast of Ireland? — I have been frequently off the 
coast, but not in harbour, excepting on the eastern side. I know all the eastern side closely ; I 
have surveyed it, but the western I have not. Between the years 1812, 1815, 1816 and 1817, 
I was employed off the west coast of Ireland or Channel entrance. 

814. Do you reckon it a dangerous channel to run up the Irish Channel to Liverpool from 
the south; from Cork. There, has been evidence given to us of the number of collisions which 
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have taken place there 7 — That seems to imply that there is 

that route ; that is the reason of the collisions. The trade generally could not go by .any _other 

815. It shows that there is a great traffic ?-Ye» The M “" h U ’ ,ML 



rile Channel, you gei foes and 

prevail, (generally the vessels taming out are unwieldy from their heavy J “” g ,7 

laden, heating down Channel. Those that are coming in from long voyages are generaUy 
vood sailors and handy vessels ; a different class. They run the coastem down. The same 
thing occurs in the English Channel. I think you will find in most cases that the vessels which 
are fun down are deeply laden vessels— colliers, or laden with slate, having heavy cargoes, 

probably going round from Wales to London. . .. . . not 

V 816. And generally from want of precaution in not showing lights at night?— From not 
having aTuffiSnt number of men on the look out The only man on deck probably at the 
lielmf and if lying to in a gale of wind, probably he Is asleep ?lma“n- X -a 77 , 

a fast fruit-vessel from the Mediteranean coming home m H.M.S. Sama.ang 
beautiful schooner which had been a yacht ; there was not a soul on deck ; we ran itoh 
her— bore up and cleared her; we should have gone over her if day had not dawned . this 

"ll^KSo^Z he^down ?— N o ; if it had been dark one hour longer, we should 

h " e is!"wi°h reference to the soundings on approaching Galway, will you state at what 
distance from Galway one might first obtain soundings ?— About 40 ■lin jl shi «•*«*“ 
almost half a degree between 74 and 77, and those three fathoms would hardly ’he ' 
to a vessel running sharply over the ground ; in fact the chances are, that 64 and .74 might 
be caught nearly at the same time : that is north of Slyne Head. v , 1 j 

819 .W is hardly in the parallel of Galway 7— It is on the.lme which 1 the P a *o‘jmild 
have to come through ; she would have to come right down from d 6 north, and if her latitude 
should be doubtful, she cannot find the parallel. I think that, taking the possible advantage 
which you might gain by runningin there once in ten times, you would gain time by going y 
the north of Ireland. I do not think the mails would be delivered five hours earlier. 

820. They would be delivered much sooner in Ireland?— They would be delivered sooner 
in Ireland, but as far as the English mails are concerned, there IS one thing nearly certain 
that you never could receive the letters in London till nine 0 clock on Monday mornmg, even 
if the vessel arrived 24 hours sooner, because she frequently arrives early on Sunday mormng 
and you get the letters on Monday. If she arrived on Saturday night at sense U * iH no 

receive the letters till Monday morning, so that it would make no material difference unless 
you altered the day of sailing from America. . . , » T will 

* 821. Are Saturday and Sunday the common days for their arrival 7— I tfonk ; you will 
find that the mails, lately, have arrived on Sunday, at about 9 or 10 o clock in the morn ng, 
if they arrived on Saturday, you would have to wait till Monday. „ , , 

822. Are there not two arrivals in the week, across the Atlantic, in the Boston and the 
New York line; one of which does not occur on the Saturday or the S^ay? 

opinion that they all occur on the same day, excepting the American line ; the American line 
used to arrive on the Thursday, I think; but they have altered then- day, now, to ours. 

823. Still, that is a matter of detail, which hardly affects the question .—Just so. 

824. You came across, this year, in one of the steamers ; did you not . 1 crossed in 

January, in the "Africa,” in 10 days and a-half. „ - „ 

825. You took your departure from Cape Race?— From Cape Race finally. 

826. What sort of weather had you from Cape Race to making Tory Island? lhey did 
not see the sun any one day ; they had no observations. 

827. You considered it safe to run to make Tory Island ?— Quite. 

828 Do you consider that it would have been unsafe to have run for the Arran Islands, 
with the weather ae you had it then?— Certainly; the barometer was below the ecale-Jower 
than they could read it, indicating bad weather, which we found afterwards, from the papers, 
had been the case. You obtain soundings at 65, 63, and 54 Tathoms, mthm 6i ? “ 

to the west of Tory Island. After you pass Tory Island, you get from 46 to 36 immediately, 
which you would not have anywhere else. You would easily determine your positron by 
hauling to the north, as the soundings there increase suddenly. 

829 Going for Galway ?— No ; going towards the north from Tory Island 

830. It was quite safe running ISr Tory Island ?-Quite ; you have about 108 miles clear 

gt 83L DkTyou overrun your distance at all, or was your distance short?-It was early ; 
I think they sounded, and found themselves rather too far to the north; hauled southerly, 
and made Tory Island directly, in a thick hate; in fact, they saw a fisherman nearly under 
their hows, before they saw Tory Island. . . . 

832. Was it blowing hard, then?— No, it was fine; water smooth; but there was a long 

If 1 you had not made Tory Island, when you expected, what would you have done to 
pul the vessel as you considered in safety ?— They, would have run straight on, easterly, and 
the moment they decreased in soundings, have steered southerly and made the coast of 
Ireland, which they did, in fact. They did not see the island when they expected, and steered 

southerly, and hit it very prettily. , . , 

834 If it had been blowing hard, and there had been a heavy sea, could you have gained 
soundings off the north coast?— Yes, I think we could; because the whole line of the Irish 
coast breaks the sea. You have a very short abrupt sea round Islay and the^Mull; it is 
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Gapt. Sir Edward not a heavy long sea at all. I was in that neighbourhood in 1847, when I was employed 
Belcher , R.N. upon the Canal Question, at Tarbert; I was off there in a steamer. That short race is a very 

nasty sea to go against ; but before the wind, there is little danger. 

March 12 , 1851. 335 Before you got so far to the east, in the parallel of Tory Island, you would have a 

very heavy Atlantic sea there, would you not? — You would pass so rapidly over the outer 
edge of the bank that you would be out of it almost directly. It is south-south-west, which is 
near the true south gale, which would turn in the heaviest swell ; but you would be under the 
lee of Ireland immediately after you got into soundings. • 

836. But, with a south-west gale on the western shore, you would have a heavy sea ? — 
Yes, but that is only two points further ; two. points more would make it along the land. The 
instant you entered soundings you would have the sea broken by all the western coast of 
Ireland. 

837. You do not apprehend that there would be any difficulty in that part of the coast in 
getting soundings? — No. 

838. It is a short sea ? — It is a short sea ; it is a dangerous sea for small steamers, but for 
large vessels it is not so. Even for the “ Cuckoo,” which is one of the 10-gun brigs lengthened 
(I think she is one of that class), it would be dangerous. The small packets find very great 
difficulty in rounding the Mull of Cantire. Sometimes they are a whole day off, till the tide 
changes ; and then, even when the change is in their favour, the sea comes in very abrupt. I 
am talking of the run from Glasgow to Islay. They are very small vessels ; about 320 to 
360 tons. 

839. Did you come from New York at the time you have spoken of? — Yes. 

840. You embarked at New York? — Yes. 

841. While you were there did you hear anything about the proposition of moving the 
packets from Liverpool to Ireland? — Yes. 

842. Had you any conversation with the master of the vessel on your passage home ? — 
Constant. 

• 843. As to the chance of the packets being removed from Liverpool to Ireland ? — Yes, in 

both cases ; both in the “ Asia” and the “Africa.” 

844. Those are Cunard’s vessels, are they not? — Yes. 

845. What was their opinion of it? — They were entirely adverse to it They declared 
that they would not be willing to serve [that they would quit the service altogether) if the 
stations were changed to Ireland; that they could not go through the work in that class of 
vessel on the coast of Ireland ; they considered it unsafe, and they are good seamen. 

846. What did they anticipate would occur if a port of Ireland were adopted as the port 
of embarkation ? — That there would be an increased strain upon themselves on all on board. 

847. An increased responsibility? — An increased responsibility and labour ; that they must 
be constantly on deck, and that there must be greater watchfulness. They did not conceive 
that a merchant-vessel ought to be subjected to that sort of thing. 

848. Do you consider that, with that feeling on the part of the officers of the ship, it is 
likely that there would be considerable delays in landing the mails, if they were to be landed 
on tne west coast, of Ireland? — I do not think you could secure the landing of the mails on 
the west coast of Ireland. 

849. Not at all ? — Not., as n matter of certainty, at all times and in all weathers. I know 
that to be the opinion of Mr. Church, who is probably one of the best pilots on that coast. 

850. Do you mean on account of the risks that would be incurred by the vessel ? — On 
account of the uncertainty of entering. 

851. Do not you attach great importance to Mr. Church’s opinion ? — I attach more im- 
portance to Mr. Church’s opinion than- 1 would to that of any man in the Kingdom, because I 
know him well, and I know him to be a determined, clever fellow ; he should be a first-rate 
pilot, and he is a hard-working officer. He has been with me for several years. I know him 
to be a man of great nerve, and if any man could attempt anything Mr. Church would do it; 
but I think it would be very unfair to take Mr. Church’s opinion of what he would attempt, to 
guide you as to the packet service — he would do very well for a ship-of-war. 

852. He would tell us whether it would be really considered safe to attempt in a gale of 
wind to make a port in any particular port of Ireland? — Yes ; and better than any one else, 
because he has been for three or four years past constantly surveying. Mr. Church was also 
employed under Capf. Vidal, in 1830,- sounding the Vidal Bank, in a schooner, not a steamer, 
and constantly in danger off the’western coast of Ireland. 

853. With regard t.o the commanders of these packets, who gave you the opinion which you 
have mentioned of the coast of Ireland, have you any reason to suppose that they have any 
such connexion with Liverpool as to give them any prejudice ? — Not at all. 

854. They would give their opinion as seamen ? — Yes; in fact, they were talking to me 
privately. Neither of them, at the time that I was talking to him, had, I believe, any idea of 
this inquiry. On the passage out, I started the subject of taking mails in off Holyhead with 
the Captain of the “ Asia.” 

855. They were not likely to know the coast of Ireland so well as the coast of Liverpool ? 
—No. When we were off the south-west point of Ireland, I observed, “ If you could only 
forward the mails from here, and pick them up as you passed, you would gain so much time.” 

- He said that it would never do. That nine times out of ten, when they passed there, no boat 
could live, and no vessel would come near them. That was going out in the “ Asia.” When 
we came home, I happened to mention to Capt. Regrie what I had heard in New York, and 
he said directly, “ All I can tell you is, that if the packet station should be changed, they 
would lose every officer- they have in the service — not one would serve.” • 
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856. Had these officers commanding the packets sufficient knowledge of the west coast of 

Ireland to give their opinions great weight? — As much so as any other merchant captains I 

should think. March 12, 1851. 

857. Do you suppose that they have ever landed or embarked from a port on the west 
coast ? — I should think not. 

858. So that their opinion must rather be from what they have heard than from what they 
have witnessed? — It was a deep-sea opinion, I suppose, not a pilot’s opinion. 

859. With respect to the vessel that you went out in from Liverpool, were you enabled to 
ascertain whether she had much cargo in, or did you know in any way ?— She had her usual 
qyantity ; she drew 20 feet 6 inches, six inches over her usual draught. 

860. And in coming from America can you tell us whether the vessel had any cargo ? — 

She was rather light ; she only drew 20 feet 

861. Did you ever ask the opinion of any of these officers of packets as to the propriety of 
having a port of call in Ireland? — Yes, both of Capt. Judkins and of Capt. Ryrie; in 
the “ Asia,” going out, and the “ Africa,” coming home. 

862. Will you state what it was?— I suggested the idea of first picking the mail up at Holy- 
head. They objected even to the smooth water there; and as to Cape Clear, they considered 
that it would always be a case of uncertainty, owing to the weather. 

863. Supposing that Berehaven were adopted as the port of embarkation, would there be 
any nautical obje.ctions to it ? — That is a point which I discussed with Mr. Church, and he 
says that, the surf off the eastern point of Berehaven, where you would have to round, is at 
times so very heavy, that it might drive the vessel so far to leeward that it would be difficult to 
haul sharp round it. A vessel coming on with a rolling sea from there must go at a great 
velocity, and in rounding at that velocity, damage might occur. There is not sufficient space. 

I do not think the distance across from Berehaven is above three-quarters of a mile I mean 
the navigable distance between the shoals. It is very “ steep to. . 

864. Do you mean at the outside ?— No, on the eastern side of the island. It would be 
safer for you to go in upon the western side, and to go right up the narrow channel, if the 
following sea would allow you ; but on the other side the vessel would have to make such a 
circuit round the rocks that it would be difficult, she would have to make a long sweep ; indeed 
she could not turn in that short distance in a gale of wind. In a calm she could do it with 

CaS 865. With regard to the approach to Bantry Bay from the deep sea, there would not, we 
presume, be the same objections that you were suggesting just now to the approach to the Bay 
of Galway ? — There would not ; however, upon that point, Mr, Church can give you the very 
best information. The only way of taking Bantry Bay would be to make Cape Clear lights, 
and then run back. So heavy is the sea, Mr. Church was telling me, on the Fastnets, that the 
sea actually flowed over the light-house, which is now up to the lantern, and washed off an 
anvil from the top of it. You may imagine what the sea is there. I think the height is 120 
feet, and if the sea, at that height, washed an anvil off, it must be ticklish work for a steamer. 

An 'anvil is a very small thing — not bigger than a desk. From the experiments which 
Mr. Walker has, I believe, obtained, the force of the sea at different points round there is 
far beyond anything you can imagine upon any part of the coast of England. About January, 

1814, we were beating up Channel, to the southward of that coast we lost the figure-head, and 
likewise the whole of the head-gear of the fore part of the ship, bythe force of the sea striking 
the ship. This was in a ship of the line, H.M.S. “ Abercrombie.” 

[ The Witness withdrew .] 



Saturday, 15th March, 1851. 

The Right Hon. Earl Granville' in the Chair. 

The following gentlemen appeared as a deputation 

Martin Joseph Blake , Esq., M.P. 
The Knight of Kerry. 

Andrew Blake, Esq. 

Captain Randall. 

John Long, Esq. 



The Right. Hon. the Lord Monteagle. 
William Monsell, Esq., M.P. 

Sit Lucius O’Brien, Bart., M.P. 
Anthony O' Flaherty, Esq., M.P. 
John O'Brien, Esq., M.P. 

Wyndham Goold, Esq., M.P. 



866. {Chairman) We shall be glad to hear any statement which any gentleman has to 
make upon the general question upon which you are aware that, a great deal of evidence has 
been already given to us? — {Mr O' Flaherty) On the part of Galway we have nothing further 
to mention, "than that I hope you will examine two witnesses who were suggested at Galway, 
Admiral Robinson and Mr. Mulvaney, a Commissioner of the Board of Works. Mr. Blake, 
my colleague, and myself come here, not for the purpose of making any particular statements 
wiih reference to Galway. I believe a large portion of evidence has been already given on 
behalf of that port. Of course, if there is any further evidence required upon any point upon 
which the Commissioners are not perfectly satisfied, we shall be prepared to give any further 
explanation, but we do not. wish to occupy your attention at this moment with anything in 
particular. 

{Mr. John O'Brien) I have come hereto bear testimony to the anxiety which prevails amongst 
my constituents upon this subject, rather than to offer anything myself which might influence 
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the decision of tbe Commissioners. We are aware of the intelligence of the Commissioners, 
and eaually of their impartiality! and although! believe Ireland is not represented on the 
Board vet we have not the less confidence that ample justice will be done. There is great 
anxiety felt on the subject among the competing districts, and it would be desirable that a 
decision should be arrived at as soon as can be, consistently with the convenience of the Com- 
missioners. The two gentlemen who have come from Limerick, I am sure will give very tull 
information with perfect accuracy, and quite irrespectively of the bearings of the question upon 
their own local interests. 

857. (Chairman.) I should like to take this opportunity of stating, with reference to myselt 
and the other Commissioners, that when a message was sent to me by Sir Francis Baring, as to 
taking the chair upon this Commission, before I sent an answer I went and spoke to him upon 
the subject, and one question which I asked was who my fellow Commissioners were to be, 
feelino- .anxious to know that they were those in whose ability and impartiality I could perfectly 
confide. I also asked, as the Government are sometimes supposed to get up Commissions 
with the view rather of causing delay than of discovering the truth, whether it was his feeling 
that 'this was a bona fide Commission which had only the object to discover the truth? Sir 
Francis Baring said that it had only one object, that the truth might be thoroughly sifted; 
and that, of course, he should not be prepared to propose to the Commissioners any other 
course. Very soon after that we heard that statements were made in Ireland, that that could 
not really be the object of the Commission, because no clause had been introduced into the 
contract with Messrs. Cunard which would enable the Government to break up the existing 
contract under ten years. As soon as this came to our knowledge we had some conversation 
upon that point, and we were unanimously of opinion, that it was our duty not to be influenced 
in the slightest degree by any difficulty into which the Admiralty might be put by that legal 
obstruction, but to report exactly according to the merits of the evidence. Afterwards, on 
seeing Mr. Cunard, we put questions to him about the contract. He said certainly there was 
no clause empowering the Government to terminate the existing contract, but he begged that 
it might be taken down as his evidence before us, that though his own opinion was strongly 
against the change, and he thought it undesirable, yet if the Commission and the Government 
decided upon making the change, he was ready to repair to any port that might be decided 
on he only receiving the compensation which he might afterwards be shown to have merited 
by an examination of his own books, in the way in which at different times compensation has 
been awarded to him by the Government. I hope, therefore, that whatever our decision may 
ultimately be, there will be no erroneous notion in Ireland that we have been influenced, either 
in the one way or the other, by any extraneous circumstances. 

(Mr. John O'Brien.) The statement which your Lordship has now made is very satis- 
factory to us. ' , 

868 . (Chairman.) I understood from Lord Monteagle’s note yesterday, that there are some 
gentlemen who wish to represent the particular merits of the ports in the Shannon for a packet 
station, and who will be able to attend some day next week ; but in the meanwhile it was 
suggested that as there are gentlemen representing Galway here to-day, it might be con- 
venient that both parties should attend for the purpose of some facts as to the general question. 
We propose, therefore, to hear now any observations which any of the gentlemen present may 
wish to make upon the general question. We hope, however, that they will not extend to 
any very considerable length, because the gentlemen representing Galway are obliged to leave 
town early next week, and we wish to ask them some questions upon particular points. 

(Lord Mont eagle.) I can only speak in relation to a meeting, which was held yesterday, 
of a number of gentlemen connected with the counties 6 f ■ Clare and Limerick, and who con- 
sequently have a distinct local and personal interest in the question of the Shannon navigation ; 
but reserving that question altogether in the manner which your Lordship has suggested for 
after consideration, we were desirous to be permitted to attend to day for two purposes : 
the one, in order to mark specifically that whatever may be our peculiar interests as repre- 
senting a particular port, or as being connected with a peculiar locality, we wish those at all 
times to merge in the general question and the larger consideration of the preferableness of an 
Irish port to the alternative suggested of an English port. We wish to mark distinctly, that 
the question of the choice between one port and another in Ireland (although we shall all, of 
course, endeavour to bring before your judgment the facts of the case as to the localities in 
which we take particular interest), is completely secondary to the general question, whether 
Ireland presents itself to you as a westerly port better adapted for transatlantic communica- 
tion than any you can find on this side of the Channel. 

But, independently of that general question, there is one preliminary point with respect 
to which we feel it extremely important that we should be better and more distinctly in- 
formed than we are at present : — with respect to all of us, whether we represent Galway, 
Valentia, Berehaven, Cork, or the Shannon, it is actually necessary, for saving your 
trouble and time, and also to enable us to present our evidence in a methodical way to you, 
that we should be more distinctly informed about one preliminary point. Of course every 
question of this kind resolves itself into comparisons; and in relation to the time-table which 
you were kind enough to show us, and which we presume presents to our consideration some 
of the alternatives which have been occupying your mind, we want to get a little more precise 
information. I will tell you exactly what it is that we want : — it is indifferent what particular 
Irish port is selected to illustrate my meaning; but let me compare Gork with Holyhead, 
which was one point of comparison. Holyhead was the main point of comparison that you 
presented to us. Now we wish to know whether, in dealing with the facts which we wish 
to bring before you, we are to consider Holyhead as the bona, fide port of departure and of 
arrival, because that presents to us one set of facts with which we should compare the case of 
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the Irish ports; whilst if, on the other hand, Holyhead is not to be the - bond fide port of Deputation. 

departure or arrival, but Liverpool is, and the question is as to a Liverpool departure, 

touching at Holyhead for passengers, for mail communications, and for telegraphic expresses- March is, 1 5 
and unquestionably we have a different state of things to consider from what we should if the point 
of departure was Liverpool, touching at Holyhead, and not bond fide Holyhead and Halifax. 

You will observe that this question is really vital to the whole inquiry, because we have a 
very different scale to compare according to the fact whether Holyhead is a mere touching. port, 
while the real bonaf.de point of departure is Liverpool, or whether the packets will start abso- 
lutely from Holyhead. Of course we do not mean to say that even if you propose to start 
absolutely from Holyhead, there may not be cases of emergency in which it will be necessary 
to go up to Liverpool for refitting or repairing machinery, or many other things. Those, cases 
are not to be excluded, but they do not affect the main question which you will see is of vital 
importance in the comparison. If, for instance, we have to deal with the port of Holyhead, the 
question of comparative freights becomes totally different from what it is if you are starting 
from Liverpool, and if you touch at Holyhead. It alters the whole question as to profit and 
loss, and risks and insurances, and a variety of other matters, according to the hypothesis whe- 
ther the question be a bond fide departure from Holyhead or a bond fide departure from Liver- 
pool, touching at Holyhead. I desire to press this upon your Lordship, because I think a 
decision upon it will save the Commissioners a good deal of conflicting evidence, which may 
either be beside the question, and so occupying your time unnecessarily, or may be on other 
grounds immaterial, if we were to know distinctly, taking the two comparisons which you have 
been kind enough to supply us with, which of the two alternatives is in the contemplation of 
the Commission, or whether we ought to admit (which would be a more complicated thing) to 
both alternatives in the relative evidence which we have to offer as bearing upon Irish interests. 

Our inquiry, therefore, would be whether you have made up your minds with respect to one of 
those alternatives, as the basis of reasoning to which you would wish us to direct our attention 
and to point our evidence, namely, to a comparison with Liverpool or a comparison, with 
Holyhead. If I have stated correctly what the gentlemen, who met yesterday with me, 
wished me to state on their behalf, perhaps I may leave it to this explanation. If, on the 
other hand, I have omitted anything, or not explained it with sufficient clearness, perhaps one 
of them will have the kindness to add anything that may be necessary: 

(Mr. John O'Brien.) What my Lord Monteagle has stated is quite in accordance with die 
opinions expressed yesterday. 

869. (Chairman.) I have very little doubt about the answer, still,. as it has been put to me 
in this formal manner, I should like, before I reply to the question, to have a little communi- 
cation with my colleagues, and as we are the smaller body, we will retire into another room. 

[The Commissioners retired, and after a short time retumedto the Board-room.] 

870. (Chairman) In reply to Lord Monteagle’s inquiry, I have to state that, in givingyou that 
table, we did so for the purpose of seeing whether our calculations, derived from official infor- 
mation, tallied with what was understood to be the case by the gentlemen who have examined 
into the subject. We gave you those calculations also because we found that, from the contract 
with Mr. Cunard, it seemed to be the intention of the Government, as soon as the pier was 
quite completed at Holyhead, that the vessel departing from Liverpool should take up the_ 
mails and land them at Holyhead; as far as regards our own opinion upon the subject, we' 
have at this moment arrived at no opinion upon the question whether, supposing the mails to be 
retained in England, it is desirable that they should take that course or not ; and, therefore, „ 
in any argument which any gentlemen have to make, though we are sensible of the kindness 
of Lord Monteagle in suggesting that it would save our time to limit the question, we do not 
think we are justified in asking you so to save our time. We should like to have your case 
complete against either of those ports. 

(Lord Monteagle .) We are all much obliged to the Commissioners. We accept with thanks 
the information that they have given us. As an inference, we must observe, though not as the 
opinion of the Commissioners, that the intention of the Government seems to be in favour of 
departing from Liverpool and touching at Holyhead; and therefore to that supposition 
undoubtedly it will be our business to apply ourselves, not excluding the consideration of Holy- 
head departure as a secondary though perhaps less important matter. 

870* Itis a fact known to all the world, as well as to us, that in the contract there is a clause 
o-iving to the Government the power of adopting Holyhead as the port of embarkation whenever 
The pier should be completed, and that of course was one of the facts that we had to deal with. 

(Lord Monteagle.) We should be glad, if there is no objection, to remain, during the inquiry 
with respect to Galway, because it may save both the Commissioners and us the trouble of 
going over the same ground again. But we should not wish to mix up the Shannon case with 
the Galway case, or the Galway case with the Shannon case. 

(Mr. O' Flaherty.) We have not the slightest objection, on the part of Galway, that the other 
gentlemen should be present, provided the same liberty is given to us, and the Commissioners 
will allow us to remain to hear the witnesses for the Shannon. 



Admiral Hercules Robinson examined. ^ 

871. Do you reside in Ireland ? — I have resided the last 25 years in Ireland. ' J 

872. Are you well acquainted with the western coast of Ireland? — I am tolerably well March 15, 1851. 
acquainted with it. I have been a good deal upon the west of Ireland. I am well acquainted 

with Cork and with Galway. 

873. Have you made the different harbours upon that coast at all the subject of your 
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stu 6v ? Mv mind was very strongly impressed, from what I had heard from others, in favour 

oT&lwoS went to examine SLay personally, with a view of seerng whether .t bore out 

my impressions, and I think I have ascertained quite to my own satisfaction respecting Galway 

^874 Have you ever been employed professionally upon that coast?— I have. . , 

875 Will you state when, aid under what circumstances?— I have been employed in the 
command of a ship of war, and employed as midshipman in my early periods of service and I 
am well acquainted with the winds and tides, and weather usually experienced off tkat .coas . 

I have frequently run for the coast with a westerly wind, which prevails there eight months out 

rritwhat years were you there ?_I was on the coast in 1812, 1843. 1 had been there 

before that. wh^ t wa8 ,h a t?_I was in the •• Prometheus "—that was in 1812. I was off 
the coast in a steamer in 1843. I was there at an earlier period as a midshipman in » tn J“- 
878. What rank did you hold. when you were last oft that coast?— 1 was captain n 

^*879. Do you know anything of the coast between the Skellig lights and Slyne head ? No, 

except from what appears ia the Admiralty Charts. . , T that 

880. You said that the wind blows on the coast about eight months in the yeai. Is t.1 a 

the result of your own observation and experience?— I saw the meteorological table, which was 
kept the last five years, and that gave something more than eight months ; my own expenenc 
is. that, the winds blow eight months from the west and south-west and north-west. 

881. Are you able to say whether the sea gete up quickly when .he wind ■«• >» 
coast.?— I domot think there is anything remarkable. I do not remember that I observed 
that it rose very quickly. 

882. Did you ever run for the Arran Islands ?— No. , - f 

883. Or the Shannon?— Nor the Shannon. I have examined pretty carefully the Bay ot 

Ga ffl 4 y Do h 'you f craIIder S thaf the Bay of Galway is now lit fora Packet Station without 
some improvement in it ?-I think that th. Bay of Galway at this moment is fit but it may 
be made much more fit by an outlay, for which the money that is wanted is available. 1 speak 
of the part within Mutton Island. . •,, , 

88 5 ! Do you consider that a vessel drawing 18 feet water can go in within Mutton Island, 
and be: sheltered so as to enable her to land her passengers ?— I do, certainly, to enable her to 
land her passengers in the wet dock. At present she would land them in the town. If the 
causeway was perfected, she would land them on Mutton Island. I do not say there would bt 
no difficulty in a storm of unusual violence. , , , . a t 

886 If the vessel came in at night, do you think it would be safe to put the passengers in 
a boat and send them up to the town ? — I think perfectly, the distance being so short. 

887. You have never been at anchor there in a gale of vvind?— No. I said that money is 
available for perfecting that causeway, inasmuch as I am informed that the money voted tor 
the Galwav Railway will not be required by about 75,OOOZ. The Estimate for the causeway 
from Hare Island, or from Mutton Island, would be much less than that sum— therefore that 
saving may bring the money required within reach ; but I do not thiuk Hare Island would be 
desirable, except for a landing for the Railway. , 

888. Are you at all acquainted with the sort of sea which there is in a gale ot wind upon 
that coast? — Yes ; I have been cruising there a gbod deal. I do not think it is unusually 
heavy. It is the usual sea that you might expect in a gale of wind upon other parts of the 

You never knew that the sea broke upon the west coast of Ireland in twelve fathoms 
water ?— No ; it would do no harm if it did, but I never heard that it did. It is an important 
circumstance that to the west of Galway there are good soundings. 

890! How far oft'? — I am informed as far as 70 miles from the Arran Islands. I under- 
stand that the Lingbank extends as far as that to sea. 

891 What water is there?— I am not sure — it deepens gradually from 15 or lb fathoms 
till soundings are lost. In running for the Arran Islands, all the distance is longitude : you 
cannot be very much out in your latitude. In running for the Arran Islands, there are three 
open doors— three passages in. When you get inside the Arrau Islands, there is plenty ot 
room. I have heard of the East India fleet lying there for a considerable time ; 18 large ships 
and several smaller ones. . , . . . 

892. Do you think it would be safe for one of those large vessels coming from America in 

a gale of wind, to heave-to to sound ; would it not be dangerous to bring a vessel of that kind 
to the wind to sound?— I do not think there is more danger in heaving-to to sound there, 
than there is in heaving-to in the Channel to sound. , T 

893. Have not you been in a gale of wind in which it was not safe to heave a ship to . 1 

think not. , , , 

894. You are aware that these packets must not wait, that they must go on— now do 
you think that in such weather as-you. have known upon that. coast, it would be safe for one of 
those vessels to heave-to in order to souud ?— I can conceive a case when the storm was so 
violent as to make it undesirable or even unsafe ; in such a case tire sounding-machine would 
be used without rounding the vessel to. But I should not require soundings— Galway has such 
admirable facilities for getting in, with three open doors, that unless it were so .thick that you 

could not see before yon, you would not require soundings, - . ' . , 

395. But the question is, supposing it is very thick? — Then I would wait till.it is clear ■ 
you cannot run in any where if you cannot see your hand before you. 
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896. Bat you might run up channel, might not you?— I would with equal confidence run Adm. H. Robinson. 
for Galway. I would run for Galway with just as much confidence as I would for the Start, Mar(jh ~ lg51 
or for the Lizard, or any other headland. ’ 

S97. Supposing you had not had an observation from Cape Race till you came close 
in upon the coast of Ireland, could, you possibly run there in a thick fog without sounding?— 

My experience of the coast of Ireland is, that it is highly improbable, according to all reasonable 
calculations, that such a case should ever arise. I never was in any part of the Atlantic five or six 
days wholly without an observation. I have been employed upou the North American Station 
and Newfoundland, and I have crossed the Atlantic frequently, but have never known any 
very protracted period without an observation, The usual weather upon the coast of Ireland 
is that it sets in to rain after midnight with a south-west wind, then it rains till the sunset of 
that day, and the next day, and then it clears off. There are showers during the night with 
bright stars, when you can get your latitude by the stars, if you cannot during the day by the 
sun. I should regard it as a thing almost out of all calculation, to go from Newfoundland 
to the coast of Ireland without an observation. With respect to railway communication, 

I understand that it is in contemplation of the Dublin Board to connect the Belfast and 
Galway Railways, at an expense of 10,000/. That is a very short distance, and then I under- 
stand that persons in Belfast have fully made up their minds to send their linens to Galway,. 
via Dublin. The saving of time and risk will be more, than equivalent to the difference of 
freight. The freight wul be in one case about 7s. and in the other case about 20s. But 
they are fully prepared, I understand, to encounter that. The difference of lime is obviously 
very considerable. . . T 

(Mr. Mulvany.) Perhaps I may remark, that during the time I lived in Galway l 
frequently witnessed very heavy gales in the Bay of Galway, and have seen vessels ride 
there in safety — merchant vessels badly found. 

898. At those times could you have landed passengers? — Certainly not, nor perhaps could 
you land them at low-water without some works to which we have adverted. 

899. Can you give the Commissioners any information with regard to the difficulty of 
approaching the west coast of Ireland in a gale ?— The result of my observations, after being • 
for a number of years on that coast, even in some of the most remote and exposed positions of 
it, has been, as I stated before, that the coast is remarkably clear and free from such fogs or 
thickness as prevent the headlands from being seen. Some of the headlands and mountains 
are very high and easily discernible at a great distance, whilst the lights at night are remark- 
ably good. The Slyne Head light, I think, shows nearly at 70 fathoms line. With regard 
to the entrance, either to Galway or the Shannon, I would draw attention to the fact that 
the headlands are 70 miles asunder, and thus like the entrance of a channel, and that, there is 
no shoal-water in any of the; approaches to Galway or the mouth of the Shannon ; you do not 
come into 12 fathoms water till you are very far into the bay. It deepens most gradually, 
even in the whole line of soundings, regularly to the 70 fathoms line outside. 

(Admiral Robinson .) I saw, when I was at Galway, an ill-found merchant vessel riding 
in a o-ale of wind at anchor, inside of Mutton Island, and she rode in perfect security. 

That is where a steamer would anchor if she came there. As to the danger of running upon 
a lee-shore in thick weather, that applies to every lee-sliore in the world, but less to Galway 
than to anv other I know, inasmuch as there are so many open doors. You run for the 
Start or the Lizard or Cape Clear with a certain risk; but I think the risk is less in Galway 
than any other I know. In running in at night, after making the entrance to the bay, it would 
be desirable to have a second light upon Mutton Island; but you have abundance of width— 
you have a wide channel, wider than that into the Havanna, or St. John’s, Newfoundland, or 
some of the best harbours in the world. But for precaution, you might have a second light 
upon Mutton Island so as to keep in the deep-water channel, and there you have 27 feet. Off 
the point where it is projected that the pier should end, it would be 29 feet. 

900. You mean to get clear of the Santa Marguerita ? — Yes, and the Black Rock. 

901. Is there sufficient space upon Mutton Island to have two leading lights? — I think 

there is plenty of room for two lights. I think there is good shelter inside of Mutton Island 
for steamers at this moment, and I can scarcely conceive any state of weather in which a boat 
could not land, because, from the anchorage to the town it would, I think, be little more than 
a quarter of a mile. T i /i i 

902. Do you know the entrance of the Shannon? — Not personally. 1 know Cork. _ 

903. You do not speak of Galway relatively to other ports, but absolutely of its own 
merits ? — I speak absolutely of its own merits. It is the only port to which there is a railway ; 
there are disadvantages to the others that every one knows. Valentia is, I believe, a bad har- 
bour as to the difficulty of entrance. As to the Shannon, if you get to Tarbert you have no 
inconvenience ; but the difficulty of running to Tarbert is even greater than in Galway; it is 
as far from the entrance of the Shannon to Tarbert as it is from the Arran Islands to Galway. 

904. But you do not know Tarbert personally ?- No. I only know Cork, Galway, and 

Westport personally. „ — , , , 

905. Do you consider that in Galway Bay the Arran Islands are a shelter to it, and 
break the sea? — Yes. If the ship anchored outside in the bay, she might anchor close enough 
to have shelter. There are 28 or 29 feet inside of Mutton Island, and 30 feet where it is pro- 
posed to have the pier. Inside of Mutton Island you have 25 feet low-water at spring-tides, 
so that you have 40 feet at high-water, and I think you cannot want more than that. There 
is a natural breakwater at present between the island and the main. It would be very easy to 
convert it into a causeway. The proposed breakwater would extend some hundred yards 
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beyond Mutton Island, and would give you quays of ‘29 feet, water, by the side of which the 
steamers might lie. 

906. The question referred to its present state? — I conceive, from what I know of Galway, 
from seeing vessels riding there, and from conversing with persons who have lived upon the 
spot all their lives, that it is, at this moment, sufficiently fit for packets drawing 19 feet water. 
A case of hurricaue might arise in which you could not land the mails, but under all ordinary 
circumstances, when a vessel could land in any other good harbour, she could land there. 

907. The Commissioner’s understand that great damage has been done to the gates of the 
docks by heavy seas which broke on them ; can you state the extent of the damage ? 

{Mr. Mulvany .) I can state that the gates have never been seriously injured by any seas. 
We are receivers over the docks, and have the charge of them. 

908. Have you ever known that the sea has broken the gates?— No; a little jobble — we 
cannot call it a sea. 

909. Do you think it would be safe to put a parcel of ladies into a boat outside to land 
them? — If the sea was beating in that way they would not be landed there; the only diffi- 
culty in the present state of things would be at low-water, at high-water there would be no 
difficulty at all to run up to the town. 

{Admiral Robinson.) They would only have to go about a quarter of a mile in a boat. 

{Mr. O' Flaherty.) Perhaps I may be permitted to state that I am one of the Harbour 
Commissioners of Galway, and I can state with positive certainty, from always attending 
the Commission and looking into the affairs of the docks, that it has never come before us that 
the gate has been broken by the sea. 

910. {To Mr. O’ Flaherty.) Will you be good enough to state to the Commissioners 

what are the probabilities of th'e improvements which nearly all the witnesses seem to think 
desirable, being carried out, and upon what terms they would probably be undertaken ? — I am 
scarcely prepared to answer that question at this moment. There are many ways of carry ino- 
them out. There are docks at present, which docks might be improved so as to make them 
suitable for the purposes of a packet-station. If there were piers and a breakwater required, 
that would be an additional expense, and that would be provided for either by procuring money 
on loan or the security of the improvements themselves. There are many modes of doino- it 
with the assistance of the Railway Company, and we might be prepared, if that was the only 
obstacle, indeed, I may say, that they are prepared, if that was the only obstacle, to carry 
out those improvements. The Railway Company, of course, are operating in conjunction with 
the Harbour Commissioners and the inhabitants of Galway. If the Commissioners think it 
necessary that there should be certain improvements in the way of a breakwater, and the con- 
nection of Mutton Island with the main land, we are prepared to say that those things shall be 
carried out. Of course it is not necessary to proceed with them till we have the report of the 
Commission. r 



{Mr. Blake.) With reference to the Railway Company, as one of the directors I may 
state that the Company would be very happy to have their engineer before you, or any of their 
Directors, who would answer any questions that you chose to ask as to their undertaking any 
of those works which you might consider necessary. I am quite sure that they would be 
happy to contribute to the fullest extent in their power to advance those works, because it is 
obvious that it would be of the greatest advantage to them to have the port of Galway selected 
as a packet station. J 



{Alderman Robinson .) The engineer told me that he had made an estimate of this pro- 
posed quay beyond Mutton Island, and that it is something under 50,000?., and that they 
expect to have 75 000Z. more thau they will expend upon the railway, and that if there were 
any other sums necessary they would be perfectly prepared to provide them. 

911 Is there anything further which you wish to say with reference to the present inquiry? 
—Mr. Mulvany said that he thought it very undesirable that these matters of commerce and 
improvement and speculation should fall into the hands of the Americans, instead of into our 
own. Now, certainly, I have a strong feeling, as a landed proprietor and as a man well ac- 
quainted with the utter destitution and misery of the people, notwithstanding what we hear of 
improvement; it is said that we are improving, but I know too well the contrary in Mayo 
and part of Clare, and part of Galway, and part, of Roscommon ; the misery there is incon- 
ceivable, and I should rejoice greatly to see American capital let loose upon Irish speculation, 
in the reign of Charles II. the Dutch gave a large 3um for fishing those very banks outside 
the Arran Islands. I should rejoice to see them fished by American capital. There are lead- 
mines unworked in Galway, which want capital to work them ; there is at Lough Corrib inex- 
iiaustible water-power, pouring itself uselessly into the Atlantic ; there are marble-mines and 
coal-mines not worked. It will be said, Then why does not English capital go there ? We 
know that English capital is a very timid capital, and that American is very venturous capital 
and that the Americans will run risks which our capitalists will not. Therefore I should 
rejoice to see facilities afforded for bringing American capital into Ireland, and for making 
Ireland another America, instead of taking away our whole bone and sinew across the Atlantic. 
1 he destitution of that country is most frightful, and anything that would relieve it is most 
desirable. I wou.d only further say a single word as to gates. Of course we know that, let 
the dock be ever so sheltered, the water may be washed against the gates, but there can be 
no body of water wash against the gates. Hare Island and Mutton Island shelter the gates ; 

' Qpp 03 / ' e,C1 ^ 0r an 7 Sea to the gates of the wet dock. 

p=i 2 ‘ ^ ( ^ l P nan t0 Mr. Blake.) Are there any other points with reference to the Port of 
Uaiway which you would wish to bring before the Commissioners?— I am not aware of any- 
thing, unless you would consider that it might tend to ascertain the truth upon all these points 
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to examine the engineer, or some other party deputed by the Midland and Great Western A dm. H. Robinson. 

Railway, as to their railway projects. If you did, I would communicate it to my Board, and 

I would have the engineer here another day. There have been many questions asked with March 15, 1851. 

respect to the railway and with respect to their ulterior plans, but I know of no party so 

likely to be able to give evidence satisfactorily upon those subjects as the officers connected 

with the railway or some of the Directors. I have been asked by the Company to attend 

here as one of the Directors to watch the interests of the railway, and partly on that account, 

as well as in my capacity as Mr. O’Flaherty’s colleague, I have come here to-day. 

913. (Chairman.) We have already had satisfactory evidence as to there being no great 
difficulties in the construction of any works which may be necessary. We can hardly, at the 
present stage, ask the railway engineer to tell us what the Company are prepared to do. It 
is enough for us to know that there is no great difficulty in the way of connecting the railway 
with the harbour. 

(Mr. Blake.) There is another circumstance I should wish to mention with reference to 
connecting the railway at Galway with the dock. The Act under which the railway has 
been erected gives the power to extend a branch from the present terminus at Galway to the 
dock. 

(Mr. Mulvany.) It is also proposed to make a connexion at Dublin between the ter- 
minus and the docks, which I showed upon the plan, but I did not call particular attention to 
it. The Liffey branch of the Midland and Great Western Railway comes along the Royal 
Canal to the docks at the river, and one of the projects of connexion is from that place to have 
the trains brought across the river upon a pontoon, and so to go at once to the Kingstown line. 

I think the best project is to depart from the Kingstown line very near to the present station, 
and to pass through some old property by St. Michan’s Church across the river near the 
Custom House, and thereby to connect it with the station of the Drogheda line. Then the 
completion of the connection of all the railway lines would be effected by bringing the Great 
Southern and Western along the Grand Canal to the Kingstown line at the southern docks. 

[ The Deputation and Witnesses %oithdrew7\ 



William T. Mulvany , Esq., examined. 

914. WiU you state the office you hold ?— Commissioner of Public Works in Ireland. 

915. How long have you held that office ?— Since 1842. I have been Commissioner of 
Drainage, r ishenes, &c. 

916. Are you acquainted with the Port of Galway ? — I am well acquainted with the whole 
ot Ireland But before you begin any inquiry, there is an observation which I wish to make, 
resulting from what has passed since I came into the room. I wish to disclaim my appearing 
here to represent the port of Galway, or as a witness on the part of the port of Galway, or of anv 
other port m Ireland. I could not do so consistently either with my own feelings or with 
my duties m the station to which I belong. I was asked by Sir John Burgoytie, as a 
former colleague of his in the Trish Board of Works, in December last, to furnrih him with 
any memoranda that occurred to me with reference to the ports of Ireland generally, and in 
the January following, as compared with Holyhead,— I consequently gave in two papers, which 
I beheve Sir John Burgoyne laid before the Commissioners. Therefore, in any information 
that 1 can afford to the Commissioners. I wish it to be distinctly understood that I do not 
appear here for the port of Galway. I declined to come on their behalf, but when I received a 
lettei from Lord Hobart, I thought it my duty to attend. 

VI V 7 ' y ° U st “ e *°, the Commissioners generally, rrlint is your opinion as to the capa- 

Mitaes of the port of Galway as a station for Transatlantic Packets ? — I think I have ghne 
■nto that as fully as it is in my power, in the papers which I laid before the Commissioners, 
and which I understand are to be printed ; and I would rather state that if ihere be anything 
arising out ot those papers upon which the Commissioners may wish to hare further infer” 
mation, 1 shall be very ready to afford it. 

918. You have been all your life engaged in engineering operations and in the considera- 
tion of great public works in general? — I have. 

919. You do not consider the port of Galway at present fit to receive packets ?— No. If 
l remember rightly, my remarks in the paper were, that after viewing all the ports of Ireland 
1 ^ aC !t ar * n -r - at the conclusion that was the best suited for the purpose of any that I knew’ 
ana that it it were adopted, then certain works would be requisite to make it suitable for the 
purpose ; but I think works would be required also for the other ports to which I adverted 
in case of their adoption. 

920 Assuming that the port of Galway was selected, you consider that certain works 
would be necessary ? — Decidedly. 

921. What are the particular works which would be necessary in the first instance ?— Tile 
great, and important work would be a mole from the shore to Mutton Island, and a pier pro- 
jecting into about o fathoms water, to mask the harbour and make it safe, with a landine-iettv 
inside that pier, giving .you a wharf for the packets to lie alongside, and a connection from 
the lailway-termmus in Galway, along the top of that mole, to the pier and jetty, so that 
passengers with their luggage, and the mails, might go to the side of the vessel. 

11 , there ,, e an y difficulty in connecting the railway with that pier? No insu 

perable difficulty at all. r ' u 

923. It would have to cross the river ?— It would ; but at a place where masted vessels 

2 A 2 



W. T. Mulvany , 
JEsq. 

March 15, 1851. 
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W. T.Miduany, seldom at present go. It would be necessary to have a swivel-bridge in it for the entrance to 
Lough Corrib Canal, as there is in that crossing the entrance at present to Lough Athalia. 
March 15, 1861. ®24. What distance would it be from the proposed terminus of the railway to the new 

pier?— 8,900 feet from where it would branch off; and I believe that if Galway was adopted 
as the packet station, the railway company would find it their interest to make the extension. 

925. Have you entered into calculations of the nature of the work that would be required 
to connect Mutton Island with the mainland, and to form a breakwater beyond Mutton 
Island ?— In the paper which I wrote, I gave some general idea of it ; but I subsequently 
called upon one of our officers, Mr. Roberts, located there, to furnish me with a section of the 
locality. He has made a calculation of the expense, which exceeds that stated in my paper. 
Inclusive of the works for the railway company, with which, of course, the public would have 
nothing to do, which entirely belong to the railway, he makes the estimate 135,636?. Ex- 
cluding those railway works, the estimate for the pier and jetties, as he has sketched them 
out, according to some general idea that I gave him, he makes 110,500?. ; that is for the pier 
breakwater, and jetty. I included in that design a high storm-wall, about 20 feet above high- 
water on the outer or exposed side of the jetty and pier, in order to extend a sheltering influence 
over the whole of the roadstead inside. 

926. Does that comprehend a landing-quay in deep water ? — It does. 

927. What length is the landing-quay ; is it of a length adapted for the packets ?— I 

think the length of the outer one is 500 feet. r 

928. What is the length of the quay with deep water at which the packets could lie? 

for that, 300 feet would be available for vessels of the draught of water spoken of. I under- 
stand that 280 feet is the general length of those vessels. 

929. You contemplate a finished quay-wall ? — Yes. I have here another calculation 
[producing the same], which will make perfectly safe what I state upon the subject. This is by 
one of our principal engineers in Dublin. He has estimated it with a continuation of the 
mole, extending it into deep water to the southward of Mutton Island, to mask the bay 300 
yards in length from low-water mark out. He has given a jetty of 300 lineal yards in length 
at right angles to the line, as being the safest and most likely to do away with any run°of 

for bolh ’ Mepe ” den% of “ y 

tha^ 30 " wl11 g ive S' 011 300 feet 01 " dee p water alongside of the quay ? — It will ; more than 

981. Aid it is to be carried out fire fathoms at low water?— It is; that is the direct 
southerly one. The other, I think, falls mto less water than that; but much more than what 
is required for these vessels. 

932. What quantity of pier and breakwater would that make?— By one proposal it is 500 
h’s 300°?,niT"T Tt, a * Mutton Pa * and - According to the plan of another of the engineers 

1 The ° ffi S er ,hl! 5p0t that 500 feet would bring them into 

sufficient depth at low-waten I wish to observe, that these figures differ somewhS f«T what 
m Dublin before communicating with the Commissioners. In the 

Sth of h Mr i R °! J i Wl ‘ Ch ‘ S “ P<m ,he table > y° u wil1 a ” d that he has taken a much greater 
mdth of breakwater than m our experience, now-a-days, is necessary. And in the®™, her 

o^ntl 1Ce ’l?, “a " h0Se es,imates coma t° 134,000?., it appeisby sections subse- 

quentiy obtained that he has a much greater length of breakwater than is required Therefore 
firioot k 'i tahngelthe1 ' of them, we are quite on the safe side in speaking 130,000?. as suit 
Scent to construct a mole from the shore to Mutton Island, and an extension of it into deeo 
water south of Mutton Island so as to shelter the roadstead, and to give from 4i to 5 fathom^ 
thefr^aTg* s JeMyat ” 5ht “ gleS f ° that ’ a! °°« siJeof which •*“ vess els*could land\nd discharge 

933. Do you know whether the estimates have been founded merely upon the General rate 
^works of the kmd have been executed in Ireland, or with rofeLnce to'Se aoLa 
kfrd ? y Th ?-™ g , ar< i u hs fa0lllty ° S eltin S s,one “ ,he neighbourhood and things of that 

the p^^^rbrn-e^s ^he^fiuM^gfanite^arge ^porphyritfr^ranke vmiy r eaSy^u^u^l^n ^3 

ai thJ are 

?° f at you can & et ashlar stone of any size ?— Yes. 

r_ T her ? ” aWan “ af limestone on the east of Galway, of 
ne finest description, easily dressed and prepared. I should prefer the use of granite m,,Lir 

abl^T GawTM but h “ est ° ne is t0 b f had ^ abundance, and we are using it very consider- 
CotnytSsto^h 1 ” ** » fa Iaa * a **£ *- Jo Slty 

the pierhead tWore it is eZh ? P T‘ ° f * he S t a ‘ WOrk which requires to be so soUd as 
938. Have you made ,u vo P b ' 1*1 a “y lh “S ‘hot could be built upon it. 

Ireland for TpSL“ I Ce d -H ri WOul * be ,he ba8t p “ rt “ p °” tbe of 
pacaet station I I have, decidedly, and slated my reasons generally in the paper 
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which I have laid before the Commissioners. The choice with me lay between the Shannon W. T. Mulvamj, 

and Galway. If the Commissioners remember, I went into the whole matter very fully. The Esg. 

Shannon I conceive in every respect the next best to Galway. I am perfectly acquainted with Marc h 15 1851 

the Shannon, having in the years 1835 and 1836 examined every harbour and port in it, and ’ 

had soundings and surveys of each of them made under my own direction. I was personally 

present at the taking of a great deal of the soundings and tidal observations. I would say 

that the Shannon was much to be preferred, if the port was equal to that of Galway, in every 

respect for packet purposes ; and if it were situated as well for communication with other parts 

of die kingdom, that is, if it were as central. But the difficulty with me has been the long 

estuary, and the great tidal influence which prevails throughout the whole of the Shannon, 

which is most favourable for ordinary commercial purposes, but which I am afraid would be 

found (upon this subject, however, I speak with great diffidence) injurious, and would be so 

considered by naval men, because you would be as likely to have the tide against you as with 

you, on your arrival at least, however you might manage on your departure. The tidal 

influence is very great in the Shannon, particularly the ebb tide against westerly winds. 

939. Can you state the speed at which the tide runs in the Shannon ? — I can give you the 
actual results of our observations. I will refer the Commissioners to the Report of the Shan- 
non Commission, in which the particulars of the tidal influence are stated. The rate at 
Tarbert, which was taken with great care, is 5 feet per second at half-ebb. 

940. That is near three knots an hour? — Yes. 

941. You do not assume that that would form any impediment; but it would be merely 
an element of delay? — Of course, not an impediment with such powerful vessels as are used 
for the Transatlantic passage. But I conceive that in narrow places large vessels of that class 
so long as 280 feet, and offering, by their deep draught of water, so large a section to the- 
force of the current, would be very difficult to manage. Upon this subject again I speak with 
very great diffidence before naval men ; but I conceive that a very large vessel off her speed' 
coming-to in that way in a very narrow part, would be very difficult to be managed, at Foynes 
for instance, where the velocity of the current at half-flood and half-ebb, at spring-tides, is 

5 feet per second. * 

942. What is the width at Foynes at the narrowest point? — It depends upon where you- 
take the width. At the narrowest point, I fancy it is not much more than about twice the 
length of one of those large vessels. On the flood it is very narrow just at the place where 
the vessel would naturally come. The pier that we have constructed is here [pointing it out 
on the Plari\, at the old quay near Foynes village. There is a long and crooked continuation 
of the narrow part, and on the ebb the influence of the tide is frightfully strong. 

943. Is not there a wharf at Foynes with 22 feet water at low- water ? — I think we are 
to have 10 feet at low-water. We are excavating it at present ; it is all in mud. The tides 
rise there from 16 to 18 feet. 

944. How is Tarbert circumstanced? — Tarbert was the place which, in discussing the 
merits of the Shannon, I took to be the best and most available port, in consequence of its 
being nearer the mouth of the Shannon, and of its lying on the south side of the river, those on 
the north not suiting any of the arrangements of the country. Tarbert has a great deal of 
good holding-ground in it ; but in the very place which is most desirable there is a great deal 
of shallow water, at the oyster-bank, which lies close in to the jetty of the Steam Company. 

The current at ebb sets rapidly through it, and it is that which keeps it clear. The jetty which 
the Shannon Commissioners proposed to erect there has never been erected, in consequence 
of the local parties failing to guarantee their portion of the expense. The locality is only fitted 
in case of its adoption, as a station for the arrival and departure of the packets. There is- 
no sufficient town or convenience of any description for a packet station without creating 
one. Everything of that sort would have to be created. 

945. Supposing you were to apply the same amount of work that you have suggested for 
Galway to either Tarbert or Foynes, would that make it as good as Galway with the same 
amount of expenditure ? — I think that if we were to interfere materially with the tidal opera- 
tions in Tarbert, we should destroy the harbour, because what makes the port is the current 
passing through it. Anything that should be erected should be open — it should be entire 
wood or iron-work. 

946. With respect to Foynes, what would you say? — Foynes is naturally very well shel- 
tered. When once you pass through the narrows it. is sheltered and capacious enough, and 
there is sufficient space of deep water; but you cannot pass out at the eastern end with vessels- 
of a large draught of water except at high-water, for it is shoal. The cost of works at 
Foynes for vessels to come alongside would, I suppose, be less considerably than at either 
Galway or Tarbert. But then everything has to be formed there — a railway must be created, 
and all the accommodations that might be required for repairs and stores. 

947. Would there be any great difficulty in executing a railway from Limerick to Foynes 
and Tarbert? — No difficulty whatever but the expense. 

94S. Is it an easy country? — Sufficiently easy. 

949. What distance is it ? — I should think it is about 30 miles to Tarbert. 

950. How far to Foynes? — Something more than half that, I suppose. 

951. Probably a very slight inducement would suffice to get the railway company to 
carry it to either place ? — I think that if either of those places were adopted as the packet 
station, the railway company would make the line without hesitation ; but at the same time, 
as I stated in the paper which I sent to the Commissioners in December, it is a line which 
would be competing with the existing river navigation, and therefore, like the Dublin and 
Drogheda Railway running alongside the coast, it would not afford the prospect of such an 
amount of traffic as a line running more in the interior. 
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W. T. Mulvaty, 952. With respect to any of those ports, how would the case stand as to the facility or 
s 1 ' difficulty of repairing steamers? — As to any port at which there is a town existing where ship- 

March 15 1851. P. in ° at present resort, I do not think any difficulty would exist, because as soon as the ueces- 
’ sity arose, there is no question but that persons in other parts of Ireland would at. once 

supp!y any deficiency. But at either Galway or Limerick there could be no difficulty what- 
eve ''- _ At Foynes or Tarbert establishments would have to be created solely for that purpose. 

953. Would the Company be obliged to undertake that, or would private enterprise in all 
cases be sufficient to meet the demand? — Wherever there was traffic besides that of the 
packets, for instance, at either Limerick, if that were available, or Galway, I have no doubt 
that the factories existing there at present would supply the deficiency. But if they did not, 
houses in the north of Ireland, or in Dublin, or on the east coast, would at once make arrange- 
ments, m connection with their present establishments, to have a sub-establishment at the port, 
and to send thither all matters requisite for the repair of the vessels or engines from their 
central establishments. 

954. You are probably aware that the fact is, that the great repairs to these vessels are 
now not done in the port of Liverpool, but that the vessels are sent to the Clyde?— In some 
Uishmen^'^ CaS6S ' w ^ ere tlle worli is ver y heavy, they must be sent to the original esta- 

955. You state that in comparing the time-tables, as between an English and an Irish 
port, you object strongly to Holyhead as a port of call. Your objection extends to any port 
ol call You think that the steamer ought to take her final departure from the port from 
wmch she starts ?— I think the maximum of advantages would be in favour of that course. A 
port ot caU would be increasing the risk very considerably and increasing the delay some- 
wnat, and it would not afford commensurate advantages for a change from the present system. 

yob. iiave you been sufficiently on the western or southern coasts of Ireland to be able 
In nit, 6 an ? he , »“ ount of r °g Prevailing there— whether it is more or less than 

ther parts of the United Kingdom?— I have lived in Galway and on that portion of the 
western coast for several years, and I have lived in Limerick and managed engineering 
Sh ™ 11011 for three or four y ears i 311(1 1 have als “> been a good 
is verv,l h , e p SOUh J Ir np and ' The , 0CCUrrellce of { °s in °P en bays ou the west coast of Ireland 
I'll indeed. Of course, when you get into a long estuary you are not entirely free 
from them ; but in the open bays, such as that of Galway and at Belmullet, and off West- 
port, the occurrence of fog is very rare. 

, J*® 7 ' D ° ' y 5“- th i° k ,h ? e m0le fo S in * ha Shannon than at Galway ?— The impression 

o„e i 5 t m a V here u is a r y ,a s™ ,,a y ,o - p™ su*. 

Wer new f a ’TV “ absolute record to be able to give positive information In the 
wer part of the month of the Shannon, from Carrigaholt to the Loop head, I think foe i s 

rate tKi U a„v „r e “ S* ’ J tat “ ?»" ^ »P the estnary, I befieve it is not e q Sy 
aki T y ob “ rra,10n ‘hat I made during the period that I was there. 1 

fi^? k ?. gard ? * ha Shannon, what is the rate of tide at Limerick?— The result of the 
Th Sh °7 d a ri “. at s P ri "S s » f •>»« feet at the head, and 18 to 
Liimerick. The wave of progression goes up the estuary at that rate. The rise at Car- 

iSiili 8 „p re to 20 fee” ^ “ llead: at Kilr “ h “ C ° m “ *° 16 feet ' at *° 18 fee*. and at 

Durnos'p fhJ V*?. s,eamers c0ldd 8» “P to Limerick at high tide for any particular 

P 32 , wl “"S,* 11 lr « ” d er it necessary ?-At high tide they could. ^ 

, * ■ P “ ?? w , aler U there now at the end of the pier at Foynes 1 — There is any 

depth you please immediately outside the pier-head; 40 to 60 feet. y 

^° uld a T . e f el drawing 19J feet water lie alongside, at low-water, afloat ?— Not at 

^ - * b ™ - * ^ 

of waLr h l\ mgTE * ouId , yo " hava to ' carry i it from the present pier to get sufficient depth 

would put^J a xVead, “ ” “ W ° M ^ * f " aa °“S h ' aad ,h “ ?»» 

Hol h moS' y0 "«°“, ld get 19 i 1 f«t ; water ?_Y„n would get much more than that. 

. . • Wow much would it narrow the channel? — Not to injure it materiallv as th*. 

m r 6 ” CaT'vo TX re ? rring £° ,he , [Th 2 

in 1 That i/ f t Wh “i* 8 " ldt ' ° f the cntrai,ce at shoal water on ekch side, in coming 
hr, Tl- t tf accurately in the Admiralty Chart, which I have not by me at p“2 

,e»i„ 1 omi5 er l’ S qul,e safficie . nt ^ dlh purpose. At the entrance you hav™ 23 

and [ fo. .hr." 6 ’ a , ep ! n 8 t le ma ™ channel, and you have a very strong tide between the island 
“ ta£ e ytr ”l ,ll0S0 H J- woddlbsolntely see” nhfoi^y 

.he^bbSXSo^t “«L”wo! <r0 ” ger tha ” ‘ he ebb '° riS th®ebbthe St ronger?_I think 

in su3^ ’JJT" 3 ' ?* ° f • tl T e u POr ? a de ° ided advanta g e ove r the others 

coast Wan SnUl l ^ s ° rt , re( l ulre d h Y the transatlantic steamers ?— The south 
969 Is there particularly Cork, from its facility of communication with Wales, 

coal in Ireland 6 ^Z, 113 * 1113 facility for obtaining coal in the Shannon?- We have very little 
down the Shannon ™ ^ Shannon would be the Arigua coal, which would come 

Limerick. navigation, now that it is opened, and it might be easily brought to 

970. How would Galway be supplied with coal for this purpose ?-As regards the Arigna 
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coal it would come to Athlone and go by railway to Galway ; but I presume that the great W. T. Mulvany, 
dependence of any of those western ports for coal would be by the carriage of it round by sea, Esq. 

when a sufficient amount of back trade existed to render the freight, sufficiently cheap. I think ~ - 

coal in Galway, for ordinary consumption, varies from 23s. to 26s. a ton. Marc 1 , 1851. 

971. As regards the general question of a westerly Transatlantic packet station, are you of 
opinion that passengers would think it an agreeable change in the mode of travelling to save 
the Channel voyage, and to go across Ireland, and embark at a western port ? — I think so ; 
few travellers would complain of it. I have noted some matters with reference to the general 
question, which, if you will permit me to finish this particular question, I will afterwards 
advert to. 

(Mr. O' Flaherty.) May I be allowed to say, with reference to the cost of coal at Gal- 
way, that it is much lower than Mr. Mulvany considers it to be. It comes within my 
particular knowledge in our contracts, both for the gaol and for the workhouse. I am a visit- 
ing magistrate of the gaol and a member of the Board of Guardians. We have taken a 
contract for coal for the workhouse at 14*. or 15s. 

972. Is that the sort of coal which would be available for steamers? — I am not aware, but 
it is Welsh coal. 

(Sir Lucius O'Brien.) The same remark applies to Limerick. I supplied my house with 
coal last year at 14s. a ton. 

(Mr. Long.) Under peculiar circumstances we buy coal at. Limerick at 10s., and most pro- 
bably, under similar circumstances, it would be 14s. at Galway ; but that cannot be considered 
the ruling price. The circumstance which has rendered it available at that price at Limerick 
is, that Limerick is a very important exporting port for corn, and vessels come over either 
empty or with coal, and under those circumstances we get a large amount of coal, I believe to 
the amount of 30,000 tons a year, at that price. 

(Mr. O' Flaherty.) That applies equally to Galway. I myself supplied my house at 8s. ; 
that was during the great exportation of corn : vessels were brought in with coal for the 
purpose of sending them off again with corn. 

973. Is it the same sort of coal that the steamers use ? 

(Mr. Long.) The steamers upon the river Shannon altogether use turf, and all our large engines 
use turf. 

(Mr. Mulvany.) But of course turf cannot be used in transatlantic steamers. I 
can state that previously to the famine, when there was a very great export of oats from the west 
coast of Ireland, vessels were enabled to bring back cargoes of coal, or any other matter, at a much 
cheaper rate than when there is no such trade for them. The price of coal that I spoke of was 
from the information of private parties for consumption in their houses, for which they use the 
best Whitehaven coal. The class of coal which they use is probably not at all that which 
could be used for steamers; therefore I can readily understand that Mr. O’Flaherty is correct 
as to getting a contract, for the Poor-house at a lower price; and I am glad of the correction, 
because I might have been understood as speaking generally. 

974. Is not the coal used for the transatlantic steamers of an expensive kind ? — It is, 1 
believe, South Wales coal ; South Wales could send cargoes to Galway much better than 
Whitehaven could. 

975. Of course the effect of an increased quantity of coal being required for the steamers 
might either be to cheapen it or to raise the price. It might cheapen it by making it worth 
while to bring large quantities; or, on the other hand, it might increase the price in conse- 
quence of there being no back freight for so large a quantity as would be required ? — It might 
have that effect ; but I take it, the great probability would be that it would cheapen it, because 
one source of trade begets another in very rapid succession. Besides, I think you would have 
in either of those places the competition to a small extent of coal from the interior. 

976. The best coal from South Wales costs about 8s. 6 d. or 9s. a ton at the port of ship- 
ment ; what increase do you think the expense of the freight would make between South Wales 
and the west coast of Ireland? — If you were to take it as a freight solely for the voyage out, 
it would be a very high price indeed. You cannot send freights round that coast from England, 
or from the Channel, at less than from 14s. to 15s., and sometimes a great deal more, per ton. 

Therefore the question would mainly depend upon their having back-trade. We have frequently 
paid, for public purposes, from 15s. to 18s. a ton to send cargoes round to the west coast of 
Ireland, from the east coast. 

977. That is for taking up vessels for occasional purposes; but, of course, if the trade were 
regular and permanent, the cost would be reduced? — Yes; I remember that to Valentia, 
for slates, the freight was about 15s. 

(Knight of Kerry.) The freight, I think, now is about 14s. to 15s. per ton to go to Wales 
to fetch coal, and to return with slates. 

Mr. Long. — At Limerick, in the regular course of trade, the freight to Wales is 10s. a ton. 

(Mr. Mulvany.) In fact, the more trade you have of every description, the more you 
reduce freights ; and that is precisely the case at Limerick. Lower down, at the mouth of the 
Shannon, and even at Valentia, it is 14s. or 15s., whilst further up the Shannon, at Limerick, 
it is 10s. There was a question connected with the use of both wet and graving docks for 
paddle steamers, on which I ventured to offer a suggestion as to an alteration wbicn might be 
made in the dock gates and works, in order to give greater facilities. It affects both Limerick 
and Galway. I presume that the use of the dock at Limerick would be only occasional, when 
there was a sufficient depth of water to bring the vessel up. I have a model here [producing the 
same], to show how existing docks might be altered, or new ones built, whereby a paddle- 
steamer could be passed in without much increase of expense. Take either the dock at Galway 
or the dock at Limerick to be about 55 or 56 feet wide ; the dock at Galway is 56 feet wide, 
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W. T. Mulvany, inclusive of the fencing timbers. What I propose to do, is to cut off a small portion of the 
Esq- upper part of the gates, and to take down the masonry to below the line of immersion of the 

March 16 1851 bottom of the paddles of the steamers, so that the paddles can float iu over the lower masonry. 

’ ' 978. Must you not take the engine out ? — No ; I will assume the draught of water, laden, 

at 19 feet 6 inches, which, I believe, is about the draught of Cunard’s vessels. The paddle is 
then immersed, I suppose, about three or four feet ; then we cut down the gates so low as that 
at high-tide, when she would be drawing 19 feet 6 inches, the bottom of the paddle-wheel 
would pass over the lower masonry into the dock. By the very slight expense of merely cut- 
ting down this part of the masonry, and re-constructing the lower portion, and fixing an upper 
wide pair of gates [pointing out the same upon the Model ] , the existing dock could be altered to 
allow those very wide steamers to pass in. If this should be found to work well, it is question- 
able whether it would not be the wisest course to adopt in building any new docks, because you 
save considerable expense in the construction of your gates. At any rate, it enables us to 
meet the difficulty arising from the tendency to increase the width of steamers ; and it does 
no mischief at all. There is also this advantage, that there is not the same pressure upon the 
wide gates. If you have 74 or 78 feet width, you generally require great depth; and in deep 
docks, you have immense pressure. 

979. Whereas the hull of the vessel is very little increased in width? — Yes. In places 
where the tide is very high, the pressure upon the gates, with an opening of 74 feet, is enor- 
mous ; and it is very undesirable to have that great width below. Therefore I think this 
modification would be applicable to meet the case. 

980. With regard to the Arigna coal-mines, are they worked at present to any extent? — 
Not to any extent in a commercial sense. They are only for local consumption. They were 
greatly embarrassed up to a very recent period by the existence of some claim upon them, 
from which they have recently got free. I believe exertions are making to resume working 
them on a commercial scale. 

981. You are aware that Mr. Griffith, who is a first-rate geologist, stated that the Arigna 
Collieries could never be worked to any great extent with advantage? — Yes; his opinion is, 
that the depth of the seams of coal is too small, and that they are too numerous to make them 
workable to any great extent. But if coal can be imported into Galway or Limerick at the 
prices which have been mentioned by gentlemen more conversant with the subject than myself, 
I do not see that it is necessary to rely upon local coal. 

( Lord Monteagle.) I am afraid I must say that you cannot rely upon any local supply 
of coal southward of the Shannon. I mention it the more readily because there is a very 
flaming account of it in Sir Robert Kane’s book, as being available, but I do not think that for 
the purposes under the consideration of the Commission you can at all rely upon any produc- 
tion of coal from that district — which is in fact my own. I think it would only lead you astray 

{Mr. Mulvany .) There is nothing but culm in it. Sir John Burgoyne asked me for 
some information as to Lough Athalia, and the excavation for the entrance into it. I wish 
to correct a statement made in one of the papers which I sent in. to the effect that the opening 
of the swivel-bridge, formed by the Railway Company across Lough Athalia, was sufficient to 
pass in the largest steamers. I find that we only required the Railway Company to make if. 50 
feet, and the Admiralty went beyond us, and required them to make it 60 feet, but not more than 
that; so that I am afraid it is no more than 60 feet. At the same time, without presuming 
to express an opinion upon the subject, I am rather disposed to think that perhaps a less 
width may be used for a great many purposes, and that the opening would be available for 
those purposes. 

982. There was a bar at the entrance of the dock at Galway ; is that in existence still ? 
— We have nearly completed the removal of it. 

983. And there is as much water over that bar as there is over the sill of the lock? — There 
is. With reference to the section of the excavation into Lough Athalia that would be requisite 
to pass through the 60-feet opening of the swivel-bridge of the railway, it is not a subject, 
perhaps, requiring consideration from this Commission ; but as it has been referred to, I may 
observe that it will perhaps be executed by private parties at some time or another. The 
expense has been estimated at about 21,366/. to excavate a channel of 100 feet in width 
through that rock into the lough, passing through the 60-feet opening of the swivel-bridge of 
the railway. 

984. You have some suggestions to make with reference to the general question of a 
Transatlantic Packet Station ? — There are some remarks with reference to the general ques- 
tion which I would wish to submit to the Commission. It appears to me, that if by starting 
from Ireland the length of the voyage be materially diminished, it will ultimately tend to di- 
mmish the necessity for the great draught of water, which it seems to be the tendency of the day 
to give to those vessels. If the views entertained on the other side of the Atlantic are carried 
out, as to making a transatlantic port near Whitehaven, or Cape Canso, in Nova Scotia, the 
result would be to carry a great deal less coal, and thereby to get rid of a considerable portion 
ot dead and useless weight, and the tendency of that will be to diminish the! draught of 
water, and perhaps to attain greater speed. The speed at preseut attainable, accordfng to 
what 1 have seen of the voyages, appears to be from 10 to 11, or rather exceeding 11 knots an 
hour. 1 , the voyage can be shortened, it meets a great many questions ; it lessens the expenses 
ot the voyage, the number and the cost of the vessels also. It appears to me that the trade in 
gooc s is a matter of minor moment when compared with speed in the conveyance of mails and 
passengeis. In reference to this question, I have understood that one of the reasons of the pre- 
sent great draught of water is, that it is necessary, at the sacrifice of speed, in order to carry a 
arge quantity ot goods in addition to the large quantity of coals which a long voyage requires. 
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9S5. Does not the freight of goods materially affect the question of expense to the go- 
vernment ? — That depends upon how the trade will ultimately settle itself. It appears to me 
that starting from Ireland, you would have a trade which you have not at all for the steamers from 
Liverpool, and cannot have, and that is the carriage of numerous passengers at a very low rate. 
The emigration from Ireland is going on at the present moment. However undesirable it may 
appear, it is a fact that you have to deal with. It is going on to an immense extent, even still, 
and it seems likely to go on. Now those persons who emigrate, frequently have to go over to 
Liverpool, at present, and then to go in sailing vessels. There are a very great number of 
them, and it costs them a very considerable length of time, and a good deal of money, to go 
back out of their course to Liverpool, to start thence ; and then, by a sailing vessel, they must be a 
considerable time on the voyage, whereas, if a steamer, starting from the west coast of Ireland, 
adopted the policy of carrying passengers of that class at a low rate, I think the people could 
afford to pay much more than they do now for their passage, and yet get over to America much 
cheaper than they do at present. Numerous instances have occurred to myself, and to others 
who have seen them, of the sacrifice of money and time that those poor people must endure 
before leaving England. I think it is more than probable that a steamer fitted out for the 
conveyance of passengers, would be found, ultimately, by the adoption of low fares and by 
making the voyage from Ireland at less expense, and in consequence of their construction attaining 
higher speed, to pay just as well as those which are fitted for the carriage of goods from 
Liverpool; or by shortening the voyage in consequence of starting from Ireland, they might 
carry less coal and dead weight, and so have more available space for goods even with the 
same draught of water. The vessels that ply at present between Holyhead and Dublin attain 
13 to 14 or 15 miles an hour. The one I came in last night made, I think, 13 miles an 
hour. But I do not think that a vessel starting from the western coast of Ireland would be with- 
out trade. 

, , 986. How would goods get from Belfast to Galway ? — By railway, at present. They may 
soon come by water to Athlone, and rail to Galway. 

9S7. Is there any railway at present? — The railway is nearly completed to Dublin. 

988. What would be the charge, by railway, of sending a box of goods from Belfast to 
Galway — how much per ton? — lam not prepared to state. I lately met an agent from 
America, who is at present in Ireland, employing people in sewing muslins very extensively. 
The raw muslins are manufactured and bought in Belfast to be sewn in Ireland, and are then 
sent to America. 

989. How do they send them ? — At present by Liverpool every week. 

990. Would they not probably send them by their own country vessels ? — It is probable 
that they do so ; but their interest is to send by whatever steamer is ready. I merely mention 
the fact. Labour is so cheap in Ireland that they find it worth while to send over here to have 
the muslins sewn in Ireland. They never attempt to sell one of them on this side of the 
water, but they send them all to America by Liverpool. They send over their agents to have 
them prepared here, and to give them out. They and the Scotch houses employ people over 
the whole face of the country, and many near the west coast. 

(Mr. O' Flaherty.) It is a source of great employment. In the workhouse at. Galway there 
are 300 of our pauper women employed upon it at this moment. 

991. Is it all done by hand? — All by hand, 

992. Do not you think that the merchant would send goods by the cheapest mode ? — Yes, 
and the quickest in this trade. 

993. Do you know what is the carriage from Belfast to Galway by railway ? — No. 

994. Do you know what the freight is from Belfast to Liverpool? — I only know it by the 
evidence given in a paper of Mr. Kennedy from Belfast, at a meeting at Dublin, of which I was 
reading within a day or two. I think he says it is 20 j., and that for that sum, or a less sum, 
as well as I can recollect, he stated that, he could send it to Galway. 

995. What is the distance from Belfast to Galway by the proposed line of railway? — 
The route from Belfast to Galway by the existing railway would be through Dublin. 

996. It has been stated to the Commissioners that the carriage by railway from Belfast to 
..Galway is the same in amount as the freight from Belfast to Liverpool? — Then it would be 

a decided advantage to send them to Galway, because the people who come to buy from 
America, the American agents, have now to come to Liverpool in the first instance, and then 
to pass over to Belfast — and then they have to cross over again to Liverpool ; whereas if they 
could land at Galway, they would transact their business in Ireland, and then cross over and 
do their English and Scotch business, and return to the west coast, all en route ■ 

997. Can you state auother sort of trade which would come largely into use, in that way, 
except the trade of Belfast? — No; except the linen trade, which is extending itself very rapidly, 
and I think will extend itself all over the other parts of the kingdom ; and the flax trade. 
Ginghams are also sent, I understand, from Ireland to Scotland, sold in Glasgow to American 
agents, and sent, from thence to America. There is another question that suggests itself, to 
which I adverted in my last paper, with respect to the Post-office arrangements. It appeared 
to me that we are running in opposition to ourselves to carry the mails from the west coast of 
England all round the south of Ireland to a point on the same longitude to which we send 
mails right, across Ireland, when the conveyances for those mails would be necessarily obliged 
to carry all the mails, whether American or otherwise, along the route which those mails at 
present pass. I understand that some difficulties would be found in some matters of detail 
about making up the mails, and sorting the letters for that purpose ; but I presume that these 
are only matters of detail. It appeared to me, and I venture to offer the suggestion, that ban's 
might be made up at each place on a certain day on which the American mails were re- 
quired, and that they might be sent merely directed to America, and be sorted on board the 
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vessel as she went out, in the same way as they sort them in the railway carriages ; and that 
the same thing might be done on the return voyage. So that without any increase of expense 
letters could be carried to the west coast of Ireland by the existing railway communications, 
and across the Channel by the existing mail communications, and despatched thence for 
America with the saving of time, to which I adverted in my last paper, and with a saving to 
the vessel of at least 24 hours in her sailing expenses of every description, and so rendering 
either a less number of vessels sufficient, or enabling them to make a greater number of 
voyages in the year. The only other matter which occurs to me is, that I take it to be 
injurious to the shipping interests of Great Britain to allow Galway or Limerick to fall into 
the hands of our friends on the other side of the Atlantic for their shipping communications. 
But I think that will be very apt to be the result in the event of their coming to compete 
with English interests, because by establishing a communication from the west coast of Ire- 
land they would have very great advantages over vessels sailing from the west of England ; and 
having once obtained those advantages, they would be likely to carry on many other traffics 
which would otherwise go in British bottoms. That is an argument in favour of our sending* 
through our own dominions, as far as we possibly can, every species of communication 
traffic, and now commanding it within our own limits before it is too late. 

998. Have you considered any improvements that would be required in the communica- 
tions between the different, railway stations at Dublin and at other places? — I have. And 
one argument to which I omitted to call attention, was the fact that Galway seems better 
adapted to meet the future wants of the country in this respect than any other port on the west 
coast of Ireland. The very lines which it is necessary for the country to make for local pur- 
poses will facilitate communication with Galway. I represented that upon the plan which I 
sent. I showed that as regards Belfast for instance, which I consider is the most important 
place in Ireland, you have a line of railway already formed from Belfast to Armagh, and I 
believe a Bill has passed for a line of railway from thence to Clones, and Bills exist for northern 
lines from Londonderry and from Dundalk. A Bill also exists for the extension of the railway 
from Mullingar to Longford, and a line to Sligo has been laid out. All that will be wanted 
then to connect the north of Ireland directly with Galway would be a connexion across from 
Clones, by Cavan, to Longford, a very short line, 30 or 40 miles. I have adverted in my last 
paper to the circumstance that from Longford, at some time or other, it will be necessary to 
make lines of railway into the northern parts of Mayo, crossing the Shannon near Longford, 
off which a branch extending to Galway would necessarily be made, in the event, of Galway 
being the port of departure for America. 

999. At present from Longford you will have to go by Mullingar to reach Galway? — If 
that line were formed you would. At present you come from Belfast by the existing lines. 
There is a gap between Portadown and Newry, which is in progress of being filled up, and 
when that is done you will be able to travel from Belfast to Dublin, and from Dublin to 
Galway. In the south, a line from Waterford to Tipperary is making. From Tipperary to 
Limerick it is made. From Limerick to Ennis there is perhaps more traffic in proportion 
to the distance than there is in any other part of the country. There is no railway ; but it is 
a line in which a railway will be made, and then all that would be required to connect the 
line of railway would be from Ennis to Gort, which is already a line of mail communication. 
There is one other point which is of importance. It appears to me that it would be essential, 
m order to attain the maximum of advantages, that Dublin should have its different lines of 
railway connected together, and I have therefore figured on this Ordnance Sheet of Dublin 
[producing the same ] the existing railways and the mode by which the connexion may be 
made. I he connexion which is of the greatest moment to this question, as regards Galway 
is the one between the Kingstown Railway and the Midland and Great Western Railway 
As regards Limerick, it would be the important connexion as between the Kingstown and the 
Great Southern and Western ; a line which has been often strongly pressed, along the Grand 
Canal, will afford that advantage. The connexion with the Midland Great Western would be 
either by a short line to Sir John Rogerson’s quay and a ferry to the Royal Canal Docks to 
which that Company are about to extend their line ; or, better still, hyaline starting from 
near Westland-row, passing near St. Mark’s Church, across the Liffey east of the Custom- 
house to the Drogheda Railway station, from which a connexion would be made with the 
Liffey branch of the Midland Great Western close to the Royal Canal. Thus the Northern 
Western and Kingstown lines would be joined. This latter line would pass through property 
of very little value, and by having a high-level bridge you would pass the railway over the 
high-level bridge and pass the traffic under it on a bridge much required for the city. 

1000. Would it not be objectionable to stop the water-traffic? — I think not. 



[Adjourned till Tuesday next at 12 o’clock.] 
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Tuesday, 18th March, 1851. 

The Right Hon. the Earl Gkanville in the Chair. 

The following gentlemen attended as a deputation : — Deputation. 

The. Right Hon. the Lord Monteagle. William Torrens McCullagh, Esq., M.P. March 18 , 1851. 

William Monsell, Esq., M.P. Admiral Robinson. 

Anthony O' Flaherty, Esq., M.P. The Knight of Kerry. 

John O'Brien, Esq., M.P. Andreio Blake, Esq. 

Martin Joseph Blake, Esq., M.P. W. Randall, Esq. 

Henry Arthur Herbert, Esq., M.P. John Long, Esq. 

1001. ( Chairman .) I believe the gentlemen here present to-day are chiefly representing the 
River Shannon. Two or three gentlemen are also here on the part of Galway, respecting 
which we had evidence the other day. 

( Lord Monteagle.) Before we enter into evidence as affecting the River Shannon, we 
wish to add a few points upon the general question, which we consider as of essential import- 
ance in the discussion of this subject. We wish, in the first place, to point out some statements 
which were assumed as only hypothetical on the face of the earlier documentary evidence 
which you have before you, but which are now reduced, by experiment, to matters of cer- 
tainty. We wish thus to point out to you the difference between some of the earlier documen- 
tary evidence, and the existing facts ; but, beyond that, there is one matter of very great 
importance, which I believe I am now in a condition to state from authentic information. 

Your noble Chairman probably knows it officially ; but it has been communicated to me, not 
from an official source, but from what is tantamount to an official authority — I mean from Mr. 

Howe, the Colonial Secretary of Nova Scotia, who was examined the first day of our appearing 
here. I have learnt that Her Majesty’s Government have, as I think most judiciously and 
wisely, agreed to guarantee the Great Halifax and Quebec Railway, and that we may therefore 
almost consider the future execution of that railway as provided for. There are also in pro- 
gress lines of railway from Quebec and Montreal to the south east, meeting together in aV near 
a place called Richmond, and being carried on from thence to Portland, a United States 
Atlantic port. There is also in progress a proposed line of railway from Portland along the 
coast by Truro, and thence by the line now proposed to be guaranteed ; namely, a line of rail- 
way fi-on Halifax to Truro, that being common to the two lines. The new Quebec and Halifax 
line will pass to the northern from Truro, nearer to the Bay of Chaleur, will be completed 
exclusively upon British territory, approaching the line of the St. Lawrence, and terminating 
at Quebec. Then further, you have an electric telegraph already in operation from Halifax 
to Quebec, and from Halifax into the United States territory to the south and south-west. I 
call your attention to these facts, not as the mere announcement of an important political and 
colonial result, but, ou account of their bearing upon this question. In the first place, it has an 
important, bearing upon the question of emigration — European emigration — upon which, more 
or less, the profits of Transatlantic packets will depend, constituting an important item in the 
amount of receipts to be set off against the expenditure. I consider that Irish Transatlantic 
packets will have a tendency to reverse the existing proportions of our emigration to North 
America, and in place of seeing such emigration, as at present, for the most part directed to 
the United Stales, I think it will hereafter for the most part be turned to British territory. 

Out of 480,115 emigrants to North America in the last two years, 407,683 went to the 
United States. Sucli is the first new fact, that I wish to take the liberty of urging upon 
your attention as bearing upou the whole question of Irish emigration. We know that 
it appears upon the face of the Emigration Reports, that the great bulk, perhaps nearly nine- 
tenths, of the whole emigration to North America is an Irish emigration ; and, therefore, if the 
establishment of packets is considered to be advisable upon other grounds, could be made aux- 
iliary to that emigration ; if in the line of packets established pre-eminently and principally for 
postal purposes, you should secure spare freight applicable to emigration, the whole of that 
emigration might be taken as clear gain, and must be held to be a set-off to the expense of 
the packet establishment, considered in itself. There is another question to which I wish to 
take the liberty of calling your attention. I allude to the importance of Irish western or 
south-western transatlantic packets as bearing upon the military reliefs of this country. I 
would refer you upon that subject to evidence given at different times (which, I presume, is 
before you), and given under circumstances differing from the present, but differing only in this 
most important respect, that every one of the arguments then relied upon becomes doubly 
strong at the present moment ; and the whole will be found to lead to the one conclusion — the 
beneficial consequences that would result from a western harbour. I refer to the evidence 
taken so long back as during Lord Liverpool’s Government, and before the Commission of 
Revenue Inquiry. That is the first evidence to which I wish to call your attention. The 
Report was presented to both Houses of Parliament; in the year 1834 to the Commons, and 
in the year 1835 to the Lords; and it became the. foundation of a subsequent Committee, of 
Inquiry in the House of Lords, which sat in the year 1836; and to this evidence, as bearing 
upon the military branch of the question, I wish specially to take the liberty of referring you. 

The first evidence I would quote is that of the late Knight of Kerry, who was, as you 
are aware, very much interested individually and as an Irishman in this matter. He 
states that he had had communication with the late Duke of York on the subject of the mili- 
tary bearing of the question, and that the Duke of York in an official letter (which I presume 
may still be preserved at the Horse Guards) acknowledged bis sense of the great benefits that 
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would be derived fo the military communication from such an establishment. The same witness 
states that lie next addressed the Ordnance Department, the Duke of Wellington being Master- 
General. His Grace, expressed his conviction of the great public utility of such an establish- 
ment , if it could be formed. The witness referred the subject to several other Cabinet Ministers 
— Lord Liverpool, Lord Harrowby, Mr. Canning, and Mr. Peel — who all concurred in the 
public advantages likely to arise from such a packet communication as was proposed. Lord 
Liverpool said that, sooner or later, a western harbour must be the point of departure. On 
the Duke of Wellington’s recommendation an Act of Parliament was passed, granting limited 
liability to a Company. The opinion which I am about to read next, though not a military 
opinion, is the opinion of a gallant Admiral, whose knowledge of the whole subject I believe 
every person around this table is capable of appreciating — Admiral Beaufort. After remarking 
on the advantages attending a western harbour in time of war, he adds, “ Should we again be 
engaged in active hostilities, the benefits would be incalculable ; even the regular reliefs, which 
sail in time of peace, would feel its advantages. Recruits would gradually move across England 
and Ireland, their health and discipline would improve by escaping the large sea-ports, and 
their embarkation might immediately follow their arrival on the coast. This may be put in 
another point of view. A large force would thus be kept in Ireland, gradually moving on to 
the point of departure, readily detachable in any direction, and effectually occupying that 
country without having the appearance of a garrison.” I now proceed to refer you, in further 
illustration of the military part of the case, to the Report of the Lords, in the year 1836, and to 
the evidence given on that occasion by the Duke of Wellington, by Lord Beresford, by Lord 
Strafford, as well as by a gallant officer, Major-General Sir J. Burgoyne, a member of your 
own Board. The Duke of Wellington doubted whether, with respect to large expeditions of 
troops, there might, not be a difficulty in finding cover for them (you know what “ cover ” tech- 
nically means in such cases) ; but he added, that in respect to the regular relief of the armv, 
there was no doubt about the matter. I will read you his words : “There might be great faci- 
lities in giving cover to a battalion, or two or three battalions, that might be sent annually from 
Ireland. I know that at Cork and the south of Ireland there are means of giving cover with 
the greatest facility to one, two, three, or four thousand men, that might be required for the an- 
nual reliefs of the West Indies or Mediterranean, or whatever reliefs may be wanted to the south 
or west; and I have no hesitation in saying that a voyage would be much more certain from 
the west coast of Ireland than it would be from any port in the Channel. It would be a great 
convenience to the military department to be quite certain of carrying on their reliefs from that 
particular point. If the internal communications in Ireland were improved, there would be in- 
creased facility in carrying on these arrangements.” That improvement is now effected. 
Lord Beresford stated on this branch of the subject, “As to reliefs, there can be no doubt that 
in time of peace, and when the troops are sent out by regiments, it would be a very desirable 
object for the reliefs.” Sir John Burgoyne, then Colonel Burgoyne, states, “ Very great faci- 
lities would be afforded for troops. I should think any military man who served in the last 
wars, and went abroad from the Channel, must be aware of the difficulty of getting out. They 
are frequently delayed for a wind, which would rarely be the case from the south-west of Ire- 
land. In the embarkation of troops and public stores, of a nature and for occasions where a 
saving of time is of sufficient consequence to justify the formation of depots, the reducing of the 
time of transport of soldiers by sea is at all times a measure of great service, and even of 
economy. But in war a gain of time is usually of paramount importance, and may, and fre- 
quently does, influence the whole fate of the contest.” To this should also be, added the 
following evidence: — Admiral Otway states, “I consider it would be of great advantage to 
the west of Ireland making it a packet station, stationing the king’s packets there. I was in 
the West Indies early in the war, and we lost island after island; when, if the troops could have 
come out immediately, the country would have been saved some millions. We were nearly six 
months waiting for the troops that went out. St. Vincent was burnt, the whole of Grenada 
was destroyed ; and if we had had 3,000 or 4,000 men in the first instance, all this mischief 
would have been saved.” Now the Commissioners will observe that the earlier part of this 
evidence was given by these high military authorities at a period when Transatlantic steam 
navigation was considered merely an unsolved problem, when you had high philosophical 
authorities coming forward to prove that it was mechanically impossible ° when you had 
nautical men doubting whether the passage could be effected, and laughing at it as a baseless 
and impracticable scheme; and, above all, when there existed no internal railway communica- 
tions whatever in Ireland, Therefore I think I am justified in saying that whatever weight is 
due to this testimony, as bearing on the military branch of the subject, in influencing°your 
mind, it becomes infinitely stronger now that the passage of transatlantic steamers has become 
a matter of absolute certainty, and when the railway communications of Ireland liaye been 
brought, if not to absolute completion, at least to a sound state of maturity. I need only call 
your attention at the present moment to what has appeared in the public prints within the last 
week; we find that in the exigency which has arisen in consequence of the Kafir War the 
“ Singapore ” steamer has been taken up for 300 men at Southampton ; and the “ Vulcan ’’ is at 
the present moment taking out an entire battalion of the 74th regiment from Ireland; therefore 
I humbly submit to your Lordship and the Commissioners that, independently of the grounds 
upon which we have hitherto dwelt, which are mainly postal and commercial, we have upon 
tins military question opened to you considerations of no common interest, but, on the con- 
trary, of peculiar importance as bearing upon our relations with the United States of America, 
as well as with British North America. 

men^d thcnT” 7 " 41 ”^ ^ an J' 011 filate from memory whether any particular port was recom- 
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(Lord Monteagle.) No; the Lords’ Committee did not come to any special selection. 

1003. I think they recommended Valentia. 

( Lord Monteagle.') They came to no distinct recommendation as to any particular port ; 
they discussed the general question of a western harbour. Much of the evidence adduced m 
support of the harbour of Valentia, but the whole general reasoning applied to the harbours 
of Ireland generally, and it is as such that I offer it to you. I may say, in conclusion, upon 
this point, that when I had the honour of serving his late Majesty King William the Fourth 
as Secretary of State for the Colonies, I remember in the year 1834, at the critical time of 
the emancipation of the negroes, I remember sending out a steamer — I think it was the 
" Rhadamanthus ” — to Lord Sligo, who was then Governor of Jamaica, and his answer to 
me was — “The 'Rhadamanthus’ is worth to me more than a battalion of 1000 men.” A 
rapid communication between Europe and America will have the effect of strengthening our 
military resources on both sides of the Atlantic, by rendering them more rapidly disposable. 
Now, to resume, the general question ; I allude to the question of postal communication, 
more especially in connexion with the electric telegraph. Whatever else may be doubted, 
although some may possibly doubt whether it would suit the convenience of passengers to land 
and embark in Ireland, thus shortening the sea-voyage — though I think they must be very 
sceptical persons who so doubt — -whatever further doubts may be entertained as to the advantage 
with respect to the transmission across Ireland of heavy goods (as to which I think he would 
be somewhat of a credulous enthusiast who would believe that Ireland could carry away 
any very great amount of such traffic from Liverpool and the districts where such heavy goods 
are produced) — in short, whatever may be the doubts entertained on these subjects, there can 
be no doubt at all that wherever there is created the most certain and expeditious postal 
communication, the competition and necessities of the commercial world will compel every 
nation and every merchant who can send political and mercantile advices by the very quickest 
way, to profit by that route. I have before me the evidence of Sir Howard Douglas and Lord 
Aylmer to this effect ; and I can add my own during the short time that I was at the Colonial 
Office, when at the sacrifice of the more independent means of communication through 
British territory, the necessity of speed was so urgent that even despatches of the greatest 
importance and requiring the greatest secrecy were sent to British North America, for ex- 
pedition’s sake, by New York. The route through a foreign country was preferred at all risk 
to the less expeditious route through British North America. I cannot help thinking that the 
authorities of the Post Office would be able to furnish the Commissioners with evidence as to how 
much the postal communication is likely to be increased by the proposed railway from Halifax, 
communicating through the state of Maine and Boston to the south, and with Quebec and 
Montreal to the west. Further force is given to these arguments since the completion of the 
great line of the St. Lawrence and lake canals which are now opened in British North America. 
It should be remembered that if you get your postal and emigration communications com- 
pleted by the most rapid route to Quebec and Montreal, you find yourself in connexion with a 
canal communication which opens to trade and to the forwarding of emigrants without tranship- 
ment the whole of Western Canada and of the lakes of Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Michigan — 
so that a vessel can go all the way from Quebec to Chicago in the state of Illinois, which 
is about 1600 miles, the time occupied in the transit being about ten days. Passengers may 
thus travel the whole distance from Quebec to Cleveland, in the state of Ohio, for 24s. All 
these lines of water-communication have been completed since your predecessors in this 
inquiry had occasion to consider this matter, and they greatly strengthen the necessity of 
adopting an Irish western port. I entreat you further not to confine your attention upon this 
postal question to the mere internal postages of this part of the United Kingdom ; if you 
inquire at Liverpool, I believe you will find that of the North American letters a very large 
proportion are for the Irish, marking the peculiar importance of the connexion between the 
two countries. And I respectfully further contend — and I contend upon high authority— that 
it is not the English postage only that you will have to deal with, but the whole of the 
European postage, at least that portion between North America and Europe north of the 
coast of France. I think, with an Irish western port, you would beat Havre and every 
port in the Channel. You would have the carriage of all the letters from Holland, Belgium, 
Hamburgh, Northern Germany, and the Baltic. You would include the whole of that 
correspondence through British territories and make it contribute to British interests ; 
a multo fortiori all electric telegraph despatches would be forwarded in like manner. I have 
already told you that Lord Aylmer, when Governor of Canada, always urged despatch of 
communication, and that he corresponded with the Colonial Office through the United States 
for the sake of such despatch. Lord Aylmer observes, “ I have been always extremely urgent 
with the Colonial Department to transmit information they were desirous should reach its 
destination quickly by New York.” I find that, on the theory of the case, an intelligent 
witness who was examined before the Lords in 1836, Mr. William Bald, comes to the same 
conclusion. He says, “ I am of opinion that if there were a packet station on the west coast 
of Ireland and a railway coxhmunication opened, the whole of the people belonging to the 
British Empire having business with America would take that direction in going to America. 
It would shorten the voyage very considerably. It would attract commercial correspond- 
ence. I should think that all the Americans that had any intercourse with either the 
British Empire, the countries bordering the Baltic, Holland, or the north of Germany, would 
pass through Ireland, and also take it as a po'nt of departure for America ; which, in my 
opinion, would be most beneficial to the whole oflreland, and also to the entire of the empire. 
The regularity and shortness of the sea-voyage would attract vast numbers.” I have 
another point on which to trouble you, in reference to the general question — it is to ask you to 
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take into account carefully the question of emigration, and to consider its importance, not only 
as supplying a fund in the way of passage-money, diminishing the charge of the packets upon 
the public, if the balauce of the account should ultimately be found to be on the wrong side 
of the book, but also as being a probable source of great — I may say enormous, mutual benefit 
and future profit. We have in the Report which I hold in my hand, an estimate by the 
Government Colonial and Emigration Commissioners of the amount expended by private 
parties in the emigration oflast year. You would hardly think that it could have amounted to 
the sum of 1,700,000?. — such is the calculation of the Land and Emigration Commissioners 
(Tenth Report., Appendix 4, p. 69). To North America, with which you mainly- have chiefly 
to. deal, the expense of the passages is calculated at 750,000?., and the cost of extra provisions, 
of the conveyance to the port of embarkation, and of maintenance there, at. 340,000?; there- 
fore there has been 1,090,000?. spent upon North American emigration alone. But. there is 
an important part of this subject bearing more directly upon your inquiry. Towards that 
amount 460,000?. is reported by the Colonial and Emigration Commissioners to have been 
remitted from America, and almost, exclusively to the Irish, in a single year ; and the following 
year, 1849, so far from showing a falling off, showed there has been an increase from 460,000?. 
to 540,000?. In the last year the remittances here exceeded 950,000?., and this only being the 
amount remitted through the principal houses. Now that money, available for that purpose, 
would naturally be used by the Irish emigrants in availing themselves of the spare freight 
that the Post Office packets would afford ; and when I find that what you have to deal with 
is a competition of passages of 454 days from Liverpool to Quebec, and 35 days from Liverpool 
to New York— and from London 52| days to Quebec, and 434 days to New York — and that a 
great bulk of the Irish emigration is in addition now brought over from Ireland to Liverpool, 
being forced out of its way in having to go so far east, and then having to go back again by 
the south to the west, possibly resting awhile on the way, not very much to the improvement 
•of Liverpool. I am at a loss to conceive how any one can doubt that a very great mass of 
this emigration would be diverted to your packets, the freight being thus available in diminu- 
tion of the expenses, and in forwarding the object of an enterprise which is likewise defensible 
and indeed necessary for military and for postal purposes. There is only one consideration 
more which I might be permitted to urge. It is a curious confirmation of my anticipation 
at the time of my first attendance before this Commi-sion ; I then suggested as a probability 
that if this line of communication were not supplied by the British Empire, I had very little 
doubt it would be practically considered by the United States. I now find that the citizens of 
the United States are already turning their attention, not merely to the general question of 
more rapid and active communication with Europe, but to this special question of an improved 
communication by steam with Ireland. I find in a New York paper, which lias been put 
into my hands, of February last, a paragraph which is significant. It states the advantages of 
such a line of mail communication. It states that the American line of packets must be a 
mail line, and, in consideration of its mail services, must receive allowances from Congress, 
and that the vessels for the line must be constructed under the supervision of Government In- 
spectors, to be deliverable and made applicable for war purposes. When you consider that 
the. scheme may be undertaken and is for the avowed purpose of promoting a war steam navy, 
and applying it in a communication between the United States of America and Ireland, I leave 
the Commissioners to draw the inference whether such a result is one which it is very desirable 
to encourage, and whether by neglect we should leave this line to fall into the hands of what 
must always be an independent, will sometimes be a rival, and may be occasionally an enemy’s 
country, when we have the means of securing the same advantages for ourselves. That is all 
I. have to say upon the general question, begging, however, in conclusion to refer you to the 
very able Report of the Railway Commissioners, over which the late Mr. Drummond presided, 
and which, notwithstanding it was written before the entire success of ocean steamers, before 
the execution of the railways between Dublin and Limerick and Cork, and the undertaking 
of the railway from between Waterford and Limerick, before the opening of the Upper Shannon 
Navigation, and the execution of the harbour at Foynes, concludes as follows : — 

“ Having endeavoured to explain that by the construction of the best line of railway between 
London and Dublin, and Dublin and Cork, the latter being established as the fixed port of erp- 
barkation, a more certain, expeditious, and convenient, if not a cheaper communication, would be 
effected than from any part of Great Britain directly, unless with partial advantages from Bristol 

only, and that even from Bristol circumstances are likely to induce many vessels to touch at Cork 

we may safely urge the construction of these railways as a consideration of national importance, 
independent of the direct profit from increased business. The policy is not to be estimated by the 
simple calculation of the manner in which the intercourse between Great Britain and North America 
might be carried on. We know that it is a question of doubt still pending whether Havre, or some 
other port m France, or a port in the British Empire, shall henceforth become one of general resort 
for the business to America for a great part of the Continent of Europe, and a favourable result for 
our own country can only be obtained by the establishment of facilities infinitely superior to Havre 
or other French ports. 

“ We have thus far considered the subject of this proposed method of intercourse with North 
America as of a mixed character, being equally adapted for passengers, goods, and letters ; but if a 
periodical line of packets were established, for the conveyance of mails and passengers, with a few 
very light articles only, and that the question had no reference to the accommodation of vessels sailing 
Irom British ports, we consider there would be advantages infixing its permanent station at some 
port in Ireland provided with a railway communication , chiefly because, by reducing the length of 
the entire voyage, a smaller number of vessels would perform the service with more certainty and 
safety, while at the same time the means of reaching such a port from any part of the empire would 
ne perfectly easy. Should such a system hereafter be judged expedient, we are inclined to think that 
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perhaps Tarbert might be the most appropriate station , as uniting the shortest distances, including 
journey and voyage, the presence of existing establishments and resources, a favourable port, and 
a long extent of railway well adapted to the purposes of internal communication.* 

“ J. Drummond. 

“ J. F. Burgoyne. 

“ Peter Barlow. 

“ Richard Griffith.” 



( Admiral Robinson.) Might I be allowed to add to what Lord Monteagle has said, one 
single word before you proceed to the particular case of the Shannon. On recollecting the 
evidence that. I gave on Saturday, it occurred to me that I had made a few mistakes in the 
dates, which are not important, except as regards myself; and I omitted one or two very im- 
portant facts which came to my mind afterwards, and which I think are important. I will 
just say as regards dates, that I served on the Irish station in 1803-4. I was in command of 
a sloop of war at Cork, in 1812. I crossed the Atlantic in command of ships of war to and 
from North America six times ; the last time was in the end of 1819. I was in Cork harbour 
in a steamer in 1844; and I visited Galway in the present year (1851). It is objected to 
Galway as a packet station (and much of this would apply equally to Galway and to the 
Shannon): — 1st. That no seaman likes to run down upon a lee-shore in a gale of wind and 
tMck weather— 2nd. That the water breaks outside the Arran Islands at the entrance of 
Galway Bay in 12 fathoms. 3rd. That you may approach Galway without ascertaining the 
latitude of the ship. 4th. That it may blow so violently in approaching the land, that you can- 
not round-to to sound. 5th. That a steamer drawing 19i feet cannot, until the contemplated, 
pier be made, obtain sufficient depth of water to lie in shelter under Mutton Island, and that 
blowing hard there may be difficulty in landing the mails and passengers ; and as a proof of 
exposure, that the dock entrances have been broken by the sea. Now, I will take these objec- 
tions in order:— 1st. As to the lee-shore difficulty, this may be overcome by ordinary skill 
and precaution. In every heavy south-west gale for perhaps twenty years, the Channel Fleet 
(in which I served for some time) ran down without accident in thick weather upon the lee- 
shore of Torbay. And Galway Bay, from its many entrances, is incalculably more easy of 
access. 2ndly As to the sea breaking in 12 fathoms, or deep water, I have never seen an 
instance of the like (except perhaps in the Race of Portland) ; but if the fact be so, it is 
wholly unimportant beyond wetting a ship’s decks. 3rd1y. As to the latitude difficulty I 
thmk it quite unreal. From Cape Race, or the great, bank of Newfoundland, to the west 
coast ot Ireland, the distance is almost wholly difference of longitude, and in running almost 
on a parallel the daily alteration of the latitude cannot be so great as to cause any important 
error, even il the dead reckoning, and not celestial observation be relied upon. But it should 
be remembered that the winter weather on the west coast of Ireland is a succession of short 
storms I rom the south-south-west and south, drawing gradually round to west, or west by north 
with showery weather but clear between the showers, and backing in again to south-south- 
west and south, with thick weather and strong gales. I speak from the experience of twenty- 
bve years residence m Ireland, where I have carefully watched the weather, being compelled 
by my pursuits to do so, and I am persuaded that, it is a matter of the rarest occurrence that 
two days or even twenty-lour hours pass without an opportunity of obtaining the latitude in 
7 a Slu -, le or double altitude of the sun, or in the night by a star, particularly the 
Nonh Pole star, the easy use of which is known to almost every navigator, however inferior 
his qualifications may be. It does not appear that the individual who saw no sun for five days 
saw no moon or stars for five nights. 4thly. As to the inability of rounding-to to sound— I 
have never been in a typhoon in the Indian Ocean; but during eighteen years of sea service 
m every other part of I he world, I cannot call to mind a single instance of such a case. Should 
it however arise, soundings may always be obtained in any moderate depth of water by the 

anrhi.r^TlT' T“° Ut . Las,, J'- As t0 the 1 U6Sli “ ad °« Mutton Island 

fv o age- 1- bough susceptible of great improvement by a causeway, yet I boldly affirm that 
f, thlS T menl f UtfiGlen f shelter in « feet at low-water within the island and the reef, 

♦ f? 0rage l l le Wet dock (? r the Town Quay, if preferred) may be always 
mill nil b n u 1 1 d ° not , of £ ourse s P eak of the r are and exceptional instances where a 
" t?T d | WUUld be obstructed. Portsmouth Harbour and Hamoaze are of this description, 
and jet 1 have seen boats not able to land or to cross over from Gosport :■ and I believe that 
wi r hing a of the^a Ve ‘ ^ ^ gateS ’ they are occasionaI1 y injured and broken by the 

1004. (Chairman.) Is there shelter at Mutton Island for a vessel drawing 19* feet of 
W , e n^°. u hei ’ P assen g ers at low-water ? — I consider decidedly so. S 

/Jv 4 7 aVC y° u T eve . r , been tbere in a vessel?— No ; but I have seen vessels riding there. < 
{Mr. Mulvany.) J wish to take an opportunity of correcting a wrono- impression that 

"'L ht e““,,°d « Gal 6Vi<le ° C | ** “ re *" dS the 

to be exeniti d at Galuay, and the expense of them. 1 proposed those which would be of a 

rlmmklim ha h aCIW d ° f the ““i* perflict dcsori P ti<m 1 aad also, as the members of the 
Commission who read my paper will bear m mind, I spoke of the advantages which being so 
constructed they would afford as regards the protection of vessels of war at any time ; buf as 
regards the using of the roadstead lor a packet station, it would not be at all necessary to go 
to so latge an expense. Prom my own experience from living at Galway for some time®! 
cannot quite bear out Admiral Robinson’s view that yon can in all weathers land passengers 
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Dapuiatiin. in an open boat from the roadstead, without a great amount of inconvenience and annoyance. 

But of course you could meet that by a small steamer, such as they have in the Mersey. 

March 18. 1851. ]Q05. Could a small steamer go alongside when it was blowing hard?— -I think she could 

under the lee of the larger packets without any great inconvenience, except in a complete gale, 
in which no vessel could do anything but lie on to her anchors. I have seen ill-found 
merchantmen ride out a gale in that coast. I wish further to state that the staging works, 
which would be preliminary to the construction of the permanent works, would themselves for 
several years serve for the purpose of a communication with Mutton Island roadstead, and 
with a wooden jetty into deep water inside of Mutton Island, at the face of which the vessels 
could land their passengers. Any gentleman who may have been recently at Holyhead will 
have seen a staging there erected of a temporary character for the purpose of carrying on the 
permanent works. It would be similar to that ; but I would make a little addition to that, by 
planking on the seaward side of the jetty, which I would propose for such purpose to run 
eastward from the lighthouse, and directly into the roadstead. From the shore to Mutton 
Island, and from Mutton Island to the place where the vessel could lie and deliver her passen- 
gers, the necessary work could be constructed for a small sum of money, perhaps 10,000/. 
or 15,000/. I think it the more necessary to make this explanation, because I believe in the 
first letter I sent to Sir John Burgoyne on the subject I expressly called attention to the fact, 
nearly in similar words to those which were used by Admiral Robinson, that Galway was at 
present very nearly fit for the reception of the packets. I certainly think that if you are to 
suppose them to lie there without any greater accommodation than there is at present, there 
would be great inconvenience in landing in rough and bad weather in open boats or in a small 
steamer, and it would be very undesirable; and therefore the real and important question 
seems to be whether a part of a perfect measure, which must ultimately be adopted for the 
improvement of the port, might not be made conducive to the use of the place until the perfect 
measure was carried out. 

You do not conceive that that wooden staging eastward of Mutton Island would be a 
scaffolding for the ultimate pier there, because you contemplate the pier being to the south- 
east? — There is one great arm of the pier running to the south-east of Mutton Island, which 
would mask a portion of the roadstead ; but what I speak of is the internal jetty. 

Would that be part of the permanent work ? — I think it might be so devised as to be in the 
place where the permanent work would be. 

1005*. ( Chairman .) Ngw I think we are ready to hear what is to be said with respect 
to the Shannon. 

(Lord Monteagle.) With respect to the Shannon, I shall only say a few words, referring 
you in preference to parliamentary documents which, if you will note, may save the trouble of 
citing them, and then the gentlemen present who are practically concerned, Mr. Randall and 
Mr. Long, will be able to give you more detailed information. The first point to which I 
will take the liberty of referring you is the description of the Shannon itself, by Mr. Griffith 
and his colleagues, in the last Report of the Shannon Commissioners, the 11th Report, 
page 6 : — “ The great sea estuary extending from Kilkradane and Ballpoints, assumed for 
particular purposes to be the western limit of the river up to Grass Island, 15 miles below 
Limerick, comprises a distance of 60 miles navigable, for large vessels at all times of tide, and 
affording several points of natural shelter. This portion required little improvement in the 
navigable channels except a few buoys and beacons to mark particular shoals and sunken 
rocks. From Grass Island to Limerick the river presents the character of an ordinary tidal 
navigation. The channel is, comparatively, confined and shallow, containing numerous rocky 
shoals, which, with the rapidity of the water, occasioned by the great fall at ebb-tide, causes 
some difficulty in the navigation.” I would also take the liberty of referring to the evidence 
before the Lords’ Committee of 1836, of a witness to whom I have previously referred, Mr. 
William Bald, a very good surveying engineer, whose trigonometrical survey of Mayo was 
the first attempt made in Ireland to set out a good map upon scientific principles and on a 
large scale. He is, I believe, now employed at Glasgow. He says, “In my former evidence, 
published last year, I have said that Mackenzie states, ‘ The Shannon is a river of easy access, 
where fleets and the largest ships may ride in safety.’ Limerick contains a population of 
70,000 inhabitants; and there is a water-power equal to 35,590 horses ; this water-power 
working only 12 hours per day, would be equal to 1,424 steam-engines, each of fifty-horse 
power. The Shannon presents a line of navigation through the interior of Ireland to an extent 
of more than 180 miles, and passing through ten counties. On the Lower Shannon there are 
two steamers, and on the Upper Shannon six. There are also 50 trading barges of 50 tons 
each ; they carry annually to Dublin about 50,000 tons of goods by the Shannon and the 
Grand Canal. The entrance to the Shannon is well defined, and eight miles wide, having 
Brandon Hill on the south-west — a remarkable landmark to guide and direct the mariners 
coming in from the ocean ; it can be seen seaward in the Atlantic, at a distance of 45 miles, 
and consequently 65 miles seaward of the mouth of the Shannon. A new ship-dock, 16 feet 
deep, is now being formed at Limerick, and it is also contemplated still further to improve 
this magnificent river navigation.” It is only necessary to add, that in looking at the case of 
the Shannon, you will bear in mind that the communication between Cork and Limerick by 
railway has since been completed — that the communication between Limerick and Dublin is 
also complete and open by railway — that the water communication for internal navigation from 
Limerick to the extreme point of the Upper Shannon is now complete and open, and that there 
are projects for the extension of that navigation farther to the north, upon which, however, I 
do not rely, as they are only in progress, and I wish to rely only on that which is already done. 
I here is 'also, an eastern communication, apart of which is open, and' a further portion 
is in progress towards completion, so that it may be relied upon from Limerick to Waterford. 
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So that Limerick stands as the most central part of the whole area of Ireland, so accessible by 
land and water and with which you can be called upon to deal, considering the population, the 
commercial intercourse, the production of wealth. We command, at Limerick, the resources 
of an entire circle, whereas, if driven to a mere port on the coast, our natural resources are 
confined within a half circle, or a smaller segment only. 

1006. ( Chairman .) I do not know whether you have seen the papers that have been sent 
us on behalf of Limerick ? 

{Lord Monteagle.) I have* not. I do not for the present say anything about particular 
Shannon ports. I shall, with your permission, enter upon that question afterwards. What I 
have now said has reference to the general question of the Shannon navigation. 



FOYNES HARBOUR. 



{Lord Monteagle) Perhaps I may now refer you to one or two documents having an important 
bearing upon this part of the case, which I am desirous, of bringing under your attention — 
always forewarning the Commissioners I am here a party locally interested as a landed pro- 
prietor, and therefore it is right that you should consider my evidence as being open to local 
and personal bias. It is on _this account, and as admitting such bias, that I shall advisedly 
abstain from expressing personal opinion, and shall prefer referring you to public documents 
exclusively. The first occasion that the question of Foynes was brought under public observa- 
tion was in a Report, not. coming from the authority of a landowner, like myself, but from 
a high naval authority. I wish to call the attention of the naval members of the Board espe- 
cially to this fact. Foynes was brought under the attention of Parliament and of the 
Government of the day by Captain Mudge, R.N., Surveyor to the Admiralty, who had been 
sent down to inspect the Lower Shannon in 1831, and who, I believe, was previously an entire 
stranger to the district. After speaking of Grass Island, which he thought was capable of 
being made a very good port, he says, “ Looking at the question in all its bearings, I should 
be more inclined to suggest to your notice the island and vicinity of Foynes, a little below the 
Beeves. At present if. is merely a place where the quarries of limestone are worked, and is 
seldom visited or resorted to. It lies on the south side of the track of vessels going up or down. 
I think that place affords great advantages for constructing both docks and quays, and more- 
over has a secure anchorage for any number of shipping. On the south-east side of Foynes 
would be the most eligible, and the quarries are close at hand. At present it is of no service 
as a roadstead, and vessels never go there but as a mere casual thing. Why I prefer Foynes 
is from its lying in dead water and having wide navigation to the very anchorage, and it would 
admit an unlimited number of vessels of all descriptions.” Such is the opinion of the Admiralty 
Surveyor given officially after an inspection of the place, and it is given by one wholly uncon- 
nected with any local interest whatever. 

1007. {Chairman.) There is one question which, perhaps, I ought, to have asked before : 
whether we may consider the present deputation as a fair representation of the interests of 
the whole Shannon? 

{Lord Monteagle.) Yes, I believe of the whole of the Lower Shannon. We are all agreed, 
and have no conflicting opinions about it. 

[ The other gentlemen present representing the Shannon interests expressed their concurrence .] 

{Lord Monteagle .) The documentary evidence to which I next refer is a letter addressed 
by Colonel Burgoyne to the present Lord Stanley, then Secretary for Ireland, and to whom 
this question of the Shannon navigation was entirely unknown until he received that com- 
munication. It is dated the 28th of May, 1832. (My extracts are all made from accessible 
Parliamentary documents.) “ For a great port, Limerick is too high up the river. Had it 
been established at Foynes Island all the principal disadvantages under which it. labours would 
have disappeared. The internal system of communication would have commenced from 
thence, and few trading ports would have possessed so many advantages.” The next docu- 
ment to which I would refer is the Report of the Shannon Commissioners, made in the year 
1837, founded on the original Report made to Lord Stanley in 1832. Of that. Commission 
Sir John Burgoyne was the head; Colonel Jones, who is now Commanding Engineer in Edin- 
burgh, was the second. It also included Mr. Griffith, the present Chairman of the Board of 
Works ; Mr. Cubitt, the eminent Civil Engineer ; and Mr. Rhodes, brought up in the admirable 
Telford school of engineering — all gentlemen of great weight, and authority. Their Report, upon 
this subject was made in 1837, and it contains the following passage : — There is in the shipping- 
harbour at Foynes ample depth of water, sheltered anchorage, an extensive platform in the rear 
of it, and it is within 1,100 yards of one of the finest limestone-quarries in the south of Ireland. 
This valuable quarry is situated at the western extremity of the limestone district.” The next 
document is a Report of Captain Washington, made to the Tidal Harbour Commission — again 
a naval authority. It is as naval authorities that I specially ask your attention to many of these 
documents. “ Foynes Island is nine miles above Tarbert, and twenty miles below Limerick ; it 
is about three-quarters of a mile in extent each way, and rises to a height of two hundred feet. 
To the south and south-east of the island, between it and the mainland, is an excellent well- 
sheltered harbour of about sixty acres in extent, capable of containing many vessels in depths of 
from three to six fathoms water, the bottom being stiff mud, the best quality of holding-ground. 
The entrance to the harbour is quite clear and deep ; that from the north-east is more intricate, 
and at low-water is only suited to small vessels. Foynes is well suited for a converging point 
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for the traffic of the north-west portion of Limerick, a district rapidly advancing in industry 
and consequent prosperity. . A shipping-place for its agricultural produce is much wanting, 
and Foynes offers every facility for this purpose in its sheltered anchorage and ample depth of 
water. It is also in the immediate neighbourhood of the great high road to Limerick, and 
within three-quarters of a mile of one of the finest limestone-quarries in the south of Ireland.” 
The documents which I have read all relate to a period before the construction of the present 
harbour. I now proceed to a Report showing the advancement of these works in 1850. It has 
been laid before Parliament, and forms part of the last Report of the Shannon Commissioners. 
They say : “The works originally proposed by us for thi3 place were, on reconsideration and 
with your Lordships’ approval (in which the proprietor, Lord Monteagle, coincided), changed 
not only in their design, but in their site. The works commenced in November, 1846, and are 
not yet quite complete” (this Report was, however, dated in the year 1850), “although 
the mason- work is in so forward a state, that we. expect it will be finished within two months” 
( Phe mason-work is now finished.) “ They consist of a landing-wharf and a slip for launching 
boats, the former 275 feet and the latter 210 feet in length. From the wharf a pier projects 
towards (he deep channel of the river for a length of 345 feet, and 40 feet breadth at its sea- 
ward termination, One-half of this pier has been founded at a depth of 14 feet below low- 
water spring-tides ; and the remainder has been erected on a substantial foundation of piles 
driven to the depth of 32 feet below low-water spring-tides, at the outer extremity adjoining the 
deep channel. The harbour adjoining the pier will be excavated to the depth of 10 feet 
below low-water spring-tides ; and as the tide at springs rises to the height of 16 feet above 
low-water, there will be a depth at the quay and west side of the pier of 26 feet at high-water 
spring-tides. Foynes harbour, when complete, will consequently give secure quayage to sea- 
going vessels at all times of tide ; and, in fact, will be the only port on the Shannon possessing 
that advantage, all the others, including the quays of Limerick, being dry, or nearly so, at 
low-water. Lord Monteagle, the proprielor, subscribed 4.250Z. towards the construction of 
i Ule lar g est contribution made by any individual on the Lower Shannon.” 

{Admiral Robinson .) With reference to the comparison between Galway and Foynes I would 
beg leave to observe, as to a part of Captain Randall’s evidence, that I should think it impos- 
sible at Foynes Harbour to run m on a dark night when it was blowing hard, and pick up a 
moorm g buoy to secure a large steamer. I merely say so as a seaman. F 

(Mr. Randall.) I do not think the darkness of the night would at all interfere with it 
because signal lanterns are used I want to correct some misapprehension. Some questions 
were put as to what the state of things would be when the wind is right in. Now a great 
Sftf U T P , 0U t what ls “f"? h y ! he ' vil ' d being right— it may be supposed to mean right 
up the rner. If it means right into the harbour of Foynes, the river is only a mile wide • and 
there cannot be much wind felt when you have only a mile width in the river. The moment 
you get m you get under the lee of one of the points. 

1008. Supposing the wind is blowing directly up the river ?— (Afr. Mulvanv.) Perhaps the 
Commissioners will be satisfied with an independent opinion upon this point, especially as ray 
SrZd^ F ”,b 'r * rd3 Galway i- L°“ as5urB the Commissioners th/there is „e“r 
cnmsTant? yn “ h m ‘P° rtaa,1 y harbour, I have been there under all cir- 

wh 1 . 00 ' rJ S ?“ la ud h % h 1‘ is, but there is no wind to make any sea there The 

' S ,h T d ' ld r ; ?° U " eed “ tiei P ate a ”5’ difficulty from wind 
in f? are 15 lhe mtrance \jpmntmg a out on the chart]. The moment yon net 

Join r ?n ? e/lb ‘•"Tn, a “ d °“ of ,T ' rind - Ti “> surrounding ground i, yery hi/h 8 
to the other Yesf bWs Up “ d down the cha " al!l hal4 “ “fan i* 4 »es from one side 
loll' S ow boos.ibe Shannon lie?— East and west. 

Tt,. ti r 0t Ta ; bert th » ac i vant age of being nearer the sea, and being a larger harbour ? 
IT ntl r ° r u a r ‘“i? ‘ jharbour at Tarherr would be eery considerable* 

easS ; \^Iardt <* a 4aa ‘ -V— «o «be 

pacS! u,7^dVnm tfohT'l ° n L j me ™ k the purposes of bringing these 

P 1015 ^i | d l ° r U ' k , L meri f W ° U d be L ad '; isable > except for the purposes of repairs 
wnild L M , y0U . State wbat sized steamers the dock at Limerick would receive ?— Mr Lon* 
a 1 t0 glVe you better '^formation upon that point. S 

y °“ e,er l “°™ rase,s “” abIe 10 »“*■ a ‘ *beir 

1017. Upon what occasion were they unable to remain at the anchorage at Tarliert? 
T m?Q OU £. !h ° a S S ° Suddenl J' tblt 4ra S 0® their anchors 8 iarhert?- 

1019 Are Lr a ^ r , iS ,n arbert mosl eXp0Sed ? - F, om the “uti-ut 

roadsjead oXbart ^TneretT * COM,dtrabIa °f a "ohors lying now in the 

1020. Have you any other information connected with the navigation of the Shannon ? 

other part of tlm coasZf the TTnho .1 Clear round, 13 such that I would prefer it to any 

n,lro„o f aporrSZo7d f e‘ttuTo7o^ 
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west coast of Ireland. My observation now refers altogether to the contemplated arrangements 
of a packet station somewhere upon that coast, in preference to Liverpool. 

1022. Have you been trading upon the west coast of Ireland? — Yes. 

1023. For how long? — I think for about 10 or 12 years. 

1024. From what parts of the world ? — Principally from London. 

1025. How did you come round from London? — Down the English Channel. 

1026. And by Cape Clear? — Yes. 

1027. And you think the Shannon is safer to run for than any port in England ? — I do, 
decidedly. 

1028. In making the west coast of Ireland, when you could not see the land, have you tried 
for soundings? — Yes; the soundings do not extend far off the west coast. You sound if 
you find it necessary ; but you seldom seek for soundings when you can see the land. 

1029. The question supposes a gale of wind, and that you cannot see the land ; have you 
ever made the land in a gale of wind ? — I have. 

1030. Did you ever sound? — I did. 

1031. What water did you get? — Sometimes 80 fathoms. 

1032. Was it blowing very hard then? — Yes. 

1033. Right in? — No ; perhaps away from the west and south-west. 

1034. And you were “ beating ” up the Shannon ? — Yes. I never sound till I think that I have 
run my latitude, and got to the north of the Blaskets. I have wished ta haul up to the eastward, 
and then get info the Shannon. 

1035. How far do the soundings run off the Shannon? — Not more, I should think, than 
fifteen miles. I speak of soundings that one can depend on. 

1036. Do you know anything of a rocky bank outside the Shannon? — No, I never saw any. 
I should have seen it if there had been any. 

1037. When you sounded, how did you know what part of the coast you were upon — what 
indication does the sounding give you that you are near land when you como into 60 fathoms ? 
— You find either a sandy bottom, or a shelly bottom, or whatever it may be. You mark it 
off upon the chart, and that gives you some indication, along with the depth of the water, and 
correcting your dead reckoning you cannot be far off. 

1038. You never have run upon the coast in a gale of wind, coming right in from America? 
Not from America ; but I frequently run in, in a gale of wind, upon the coast, after having 
been blown off. I have been frequently blown off upon the coast. I have been blown off as 
far as 14° west. 

1039. And you have run fearlessly in? — I have run fearlessly in — generally, our gales are 
to the south-west, and of short duration, only a few hours. Of course that brings thick 
weather, but the moment the wind changes to the west and north-west it clears off, and the 
coast, upon that part of it, is seldom so that you cannot make it. 

1040. When you ran in, in a gale of wind, you made the land before you ran into port? — 
Yes, I never would run for port without first making some part of the coast. I always pre- 
ferred making the land about the Blaskets, or about Brandon. 

1041. What depth of water would you have 15 miles to the westward of the Loop head? — 
I should think about 60 fathoms. 

1042. Are you acquainted with the Arran Islands? — I have been in the Bay of Galway 
sometimes. 

1043. If you had 60 fathoms water running for the Arran Islands, how far would you be 
off them ? — I am not so well acquainted with the soundings in that part of the coast. 

1044. You would be further off at the Arran Islands, than you would be at the Loop Head, 
with the same depth of water? — I imagine so. If you took the same parallel of longitude you 
would be further off. I wish to explain one feature upon this part of the coast, which I think 
bears strongly upon the question with respect to fogs and thick weather. The whole of the 
coast from the Blaskets to the entrance of the Shannon, is an entire range of land-fall coming 
from the west. Now this part of the coast is not in my opinion at all so subject to fog or 
thick weather, as a dead coast — I mean a coast that is continuous in the same point of longi- 
tude or latitude for a hundred miles in length, such as the Coast from Cape Clear to the 
Tusker. That I hold is more liable to take fog, and to hold fog and thick weather than a 
coast like this. All seamen, I believe, will admit that the nearer you approach soundings the 
more you become subject to fog. The moment you get into soundings, and in shallow water, 
the fogs are more prevalent,, and the greater the risk you have. You perceive from the chart 
that all this. part of the coast is indented. There is no flat coast, it is all bays, many of them 
deep bays, and if the prevalent wind is from this quarter, at every one of those bays the fog 
clears off and leaves the point exposed. There is another reason, namely, that the water is 
so deep all along the coast; and to the Blaskets the observation most particularly applies 
because all the Blaskets run east and west. They are pointed pieces of rock, which will not 
hold fog and never did hold fog, and you can run to make those rocks and almost lie alongside 
of them with safety. So that the difficulty of making the land here is, in my mind, almost nothing. 

1045. If you come in here and had not been able to make the land, you would not run for 

the Shannon till you were able to make the land? — I always make it a -point, whenever the 
weather is thick, to run into the latitude, till I get to the westward of the Blaskets, and then 
haul in, make my soundings and correct my distances, and then the moment this land is doubled 
[pointing it out on the chart ] with the wind at. south-west, you at once feel the influence of 
smooth water. That is another indication which I forgot to mention, that by steering in 
between the Blaskets and the Brandon Mountain, you are almost sure to make it. ° 

1046. During your experience, have you found in the Shannon any practical inconvenience 
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and if so to what extent, arising out of fogs in the river itself? — I should sav exceedingly 
little. 81 

1047. With reference to making the river safely, have you during the whole of your ex- 
perience known any, and if any, can you state how many accidents arising from the want of 
power of getting into the river ? — Of course accidents would occur outside the heads. I should 
think those are very rare indeed, and principally by strangers not at all acquainted with the 
coast. A few foreign vessels have been driven upon our coast from not having sufficient 
knowledge of it, and being unable to get pilots. 

1048. Have you any distinct record of the number in any given series of years, which you 
can lay before the Commissioners ? — No, I have not. 

1049. You do not know what proportion they bear to the accidents which have occurred in 
the English Channel? — I should not think more than one to 50. 

1050. In proportion to the quantity of traffic? — Yes; of course, I keep that in view. 

1051. What would be the proportionate per centage of accidents? — I should think not 
more than one in two hundred. I am merely speaking from recollection. I have no data to 
go upon. 

1052. Does the wind at the west blow directly into the river Shannon? — West and by north. 

1053. When it is blowing a gale of wind from the west or west by north, and a strong ebb 
is setting out of the river at high-water spring-tides, after a fresh, is there much sea at the en- 
trance of the Shannon ? — A good deal. 

1054. Have you ever known of a vessel being wrecked in consequence of getting into that 
sea? — No, except there might perhaps be some boats. 

1055. Was not there a brig anchored near the lighthouse which got lost? — There might 
have been, but I do not recollect it. 

1056- When the tide meets the wind there is a very heavy sea running in at the entrance of 
the Shannon ? — As it comes near the river. 

1057. Do you know any instances in which ships have failed in making the Shannon recently, 
an ““ l ™ made any other port on the coast of Ireland? — No, I do not recollect any at present. 

1058. Can you state whether vessels have in more than one instance this winter attempted 
to make the port of the Shannon and have failed, and have made the port of Galway? — I 
thiukjhat is very probable, from the vessel getting too far to the northward. 

1059. Have not. others attempted to make Galway and have failed, and have been obliged 

to make the Shannon ? — We have had several cases of that sort. Those are things that will 
occur at every port. D 

1060. Upon this map of Foynes there are two excavations which are marked C and D, as 
attording places for natural docks. Will you describe what is meant by that ? — Those are places 
which are by nature admirably formed for making dry docks. 

1061. Can you state how they could be turned without great expense into dry docks?— I 
am not quite competent to go into the matter of expense. Mr. Long will be able to do so ; but it 
docks 3 me ^ at tae P * aCC piesents great natural advantages for making accommodation for 

Su PP osm g ^at the Shannon were selected as the Transatlantic Packet Station, 
would there be a possibility of a vessel getting inside the Shannon, and not being able to cr 0 up 
Kilrush* mails?— There are several P° ints where the mails could be landed; there is 

}95®- But that is . on t, he wr ong side of the river ?— They could be landed at Tarbert. 

1 J U , t supposing she could not run up so far as that in the night in a gale of wind 
could she land her mails at Ballylongford ?— Yes. But I do not see what is to prevent the vessel 
runniug up. 1 myself have seldom seen such a state of things that I could not run up and 
enter the docks at loynes with the greatest safety. " 

shallow P ' r0m the Beeves U P t0 Limerick the navigation is very intricate, is it not? It is 

Yes° 66 ‘ Theie are r0CkS that are covered at differ ent times of the tide— masses of stone?— 

1067. What distance is it from the Beeves to Limerick ? — About 16 miles. But the ob- 

fbout fn i n0t ^ 0g u «, the B , eev 5 s ‘ The fallow water begins at Beal Castle, which is 
about four miles and a half from the Beeves. 

1068. That is about 12 miles from Limerick? — Yes. 

1069. What length of time in each tide is there during which a vessel of this larcrn class 

19 ^ fefrw P oiKcfanTou^ ***** ** docks! ?-A, vessel of that description, frawing 

in?? W ^ at P ei 'i 0 d of the tide? — At three-quarters flood. 

' , om th . at t ,° three-quarters ebb she would have water enough?— Yes ; it would take 
^ 1079 ° tfT and a half . t0 ?° Jt Wlth safet y> because she would not go at full speed. 

1U72. If she is not in the dock before the water begins to fall, she would be very disagree- 
ably circumstanced?— Bhe would have to go aground. y g 

shou 0 ld 3 sav r ?h»? U a t SpeakinS t ^ Of s P rin S" t !des ?— At spring-tides she would have more time. I 
Sing! * spnng-fdes we should have three-quarters of an hour spare time for 



thiih 7 not W T U w»«T S’ 16 a . Iittle , risk in S etti ”K mscls "P «t any time to Limerick?— I 
with me rn ninll. B " w w er rv da; f *? * vessel > 1 ‘°»k one of the small steamers 

Shannon nnrl ^ tk ay ’ l 6 ? Bl , n ® e in the evening, and after towing all night got into the 

more difficuk to”! ““"“F J ^ n ° ***** in towin S her U P- » of course, much 
more difficult to tow a vessel than to steam without towing. 
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1075. What depth of water did she draw ? — 16 feet and a half. That is a strong proof 
in favour of the practicability, taking one of those mail-packets up. 

1076. In case of emergency could you have put her ashore somewhere where she would not 
injure much? — Yes, in the mud. 

1077. Could you do that with a large packet? — Yes, we do. There are two or three 
points where the mud is of such a consistency that it amounts almost to water. 

1078. Is not there a higher rate of insurance for vessels going up to Limerick than to 
other ports in the west of Ireland? — I am not aware of that fact. Mr. Long has been, during 
the past summer, inspecting the rocks and obstructions in the part of the river to which I 
now refer, and an order has been made by the Harbour Commissioners to remove them. 

1079. All of them? — I do not know as to all of them, but part of them ; those that are 
most in the way of the navigation. 

{Lord Monteagle.) — It may be right to mention, that since the former evidence was given 
upon this subject there has been a light established upon the Beeves ; and that has, to a certain 
extent, completed the lighting. We have lights at the Beeves, at Tarbert, at Kilkadrane, 
have to be and at the Heads. 

1080. {To Capt. Randall.') Is it your opinion that it would be possible now, without any 
further expense, to establish a Transatlantic Packet Station at Foynes ? — I would not say 
without any further expense. I think that the expense of shedding, and things of that sort, 
would be absolutely necessary for the establishment of a station anywhere, and a hulk would 
provided. 

1081. Would it be necessary to make a lighthouse? — Two lanterns, I should say, would 
be quite sufficient for a harbour-light. 

1082. Would not a lighthouse be better ? — I do not think it would be necessary to go to that 
expense. 

1083. Not at the entrance of the harbour? — I imagine not, when you take into account that 
the channel there is only a mile or a little more than a mile wide. 

1084. Supposing some port on the western coast were selected as a Transatlantic Packet Sta- 
tion, and you were making the laud at night, would the Skelligs light be of any service to you 
in coming from America ? — Most decidedly. 

1085. What latitude do you come across in coming from America? — The latitude we should 
strike in the nearest point of land would be about 51-30. We should then be, perhaps, 50 
miles from the Skelligs. The nearest point of laud to Halifax is the Skelligs, and then the 
Blaskets. 

1086. Coming in a straight line ? — Yes. 

1087. Would not you rather make Slyne Head? — No; that would be altogether out of 
the way. 

1088. What land would you make if you were running for Galway ? — If I were running for 
Galway, I would prefer always making either the Blaskets or the Brandon. 

1089. Is not there alight upon the Arran Islands? — Yes. 

1090. Would not you run for that? — Not willingly; I should prefer making the land to 
the westward before I ran down into the bay. Even before I run into the Shannon I prefer 
making the land to the westward. 

1091. Would not that be going out of your way in coming from America ? — No. If the 
wind happened to be from the northward and very clear weather, I should most, likely make 
tire Brandon. 

1092. There is no light upon the Blaskets? — No; it is contemplated to have a light upon 
one of the Blaskets. I should think the westernmost of the Blaskets would be the best for the 
purpose. 

1093. Are you aware that they are going to alter the lights upon the Arran Islands ? — I 
am not aware of that. 

1094. If Foynes were selected as the Transatlantic harbour, would the Ballast Board pro- 
bably at once put a lighthouse upon the island, or the harbour, if it were required? — I am 
quite sure they would. If lights were considered necessary, it would be done in a moment in 
that case. 



William Randall, Esq., examined. 

1095. You are harbour-master of Limerick? — I am. 

1096. Have you any further information to give the Commissioners beyond what you have 
sent in in writing ? — It was wished by those who take an interest on behalf of the Shannon 
that I should come over here for the purpose of explaining to the Commissioners anything 
contained in the documents which were sent which the Commissioners may wish to make 
themselves more thoroughly acquainted with in detail. I am Dot aware tqat I can add any- 
thing in substance beyond the documentary evidence that we have already sent to the Com- 
missioners. I should observe that I am only competent to give an opinion in relation to the 
nautical part, of the question. I must confine my evidence altogether to that part, of it which 
relates to the harbours, and to the comparative advantage which they possess over the Channel 
ports. 

1097. Are you acquainted with all the ports?— Yes, with all the ports, both of England 
and Scotland. 

1098. Which of the ports of the Shannon do you recommend for this purpose? — If the 
Shannon were to be selected for this purpose, I should, by all means, say the harbour of 
Foynes, not only as offering every facility for at once setting to work, but as offering the 
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most direct accommodation For the landing of passengers and for the safety of the steam- 
packets. I have lately gone to Southampton for the purpose of seeing how far the harbour 
of Foynes could be likened to the docks that have been made there for the accommodation 
of the West India Packets. I think that facilities at the harbour of Foynes could be made 
wilh a very small outlay, quite equal to those of the Southampton docks. 

1099. The channel at Foynes is very narrow? — It is narrow at the entrance, but I see no 
objection to that whatever. It appears to me that in making the harbour of Foynes with a 
steamer, there would be no difficulty in running alongside the pier without swinging ; but if it 
was necessary to swing, I need not tell Sir James Gordon, who is so well acquainted with the 
harbours of Portsmouth and Devonport, that I have very frequently, many years ago, seen 
first-rates brought in in very narrow water and swung without much difficulty, even without 
the assistance of steam. 

1100. What may be the width of the channel at Foynes in that narrow part?— I think it 
is about 600 yards. 

1101. At low-water? — At low-water I think it would be about 500 yards. In saying 500 
yards I mean when it is dredged. You are aware that we are about dredging that harbour. 

1102. What is it at. the present moment? — I do not think it is so much as that now. 

1 103. Is it about 360 ?— About that. 

1104. Is there a wharf leaving 22 feet water at low-water spring-tides? — No, not at present.;, 
we think it is capable of being dredged so as to make it so. I am not speaking of the narrow 
place at the entrance, where it would not be necessary to bring up. 

1 105. In the paper you sent us you say that at Foynes there is a pier, alongside of which 
there is 22 feet at low-water, sheltered and smooth as in a floating dock ; but that is not the. 
case at present ? — Not at present. 

1106. You say it would be very easy to bring a ship alongside that wharf. Supposing it 
was spring-tides, and a flood-tide, at what rate ought a steamer to go to be under command 
in running up so narrow a channel?— I think it would be sufficient to give her steerage way, 
perhaps a knot and a half an hour in still water such as that. In steering in with the tide the 
vessel would be steering longitudinally with the wharf itself, and there would be no variation 
m her course. That would be an advantage, because when you have to make an an<de in 
steering a vessel in narrow water, it is clear that it would be more difficult. 

1107. The tide is running three miles an hour there? — About that. 

1108. You say that she would steer going a mile and a half an hour; that would be four 
miles and a half an hour. Do you think it would be possible to bring one of those vessels 
with the tide and wind right in alongside any wharf? — In extreme cases perhaps it might not 
be prudent to do so, but if that was the case, I am certain that a mooring-buoy placed in the 
centre of the harbour with a triangle bridle would be sufficient for the purpose of bringing 
up a ship and letting her swing if she pleased, or even bringing her up stern foremost. 

1109. You think, in a gale of wind and in a dark night (because we must consider the 
worst weather), it would be possible for a boat to pass a hawser on board of a vessel to stop 
ier ‘“I think so, inside of Foynes harbour ; the water there would be quite as smooth as. it 
would be in the entrance of Southampton dock. 

1110. You mean in a flood-tide? — In any tide. There is no sea there, it is so sheltered all 
round. 

1111. How do you provide for this difficulty: — Here is a vessel 300 feet long, and you 
have only 420 feet water, crosses carrying 14 feet at. low- water. Now, if you place a moor- 
mg-buoy in the centre of the channel, you only have 210 feet on each side of it, unless you 
bear ashore ? I would not hold that as a fatal objection at all. If you had your hawser fast 
to the mooring-buoy, your vessel could go either ahead or astern. 

1112. We are speaking of a dark night and blowing a gale of wind ? — Yes; I wish to meet 
the objection in its most extreme sense. I have not had much experience in steam-vessels, 
but I have seen a great deal of ihem, and I think it could be done with perfect safety, because 
1 r,o° nCa £ ot y our ni00r i n g-hawser fast, the vessel could either go ahead or astern. 

1113. Would not that be the difficulty? — I think not, because a boat would be always in 

readiness. J 

1114. Is it not exceedingly hard work to snub a vessel going as fast as she would be ?— I 
would take care that she should not go so fast; because the moment I got the vessel’s head 
abreast. of the mooring-buoy, I would back on, and the wind would assist me. 

1115. At what rate does the tide run at Foynes?— Not three knots where it would be neces- 
sary to swing the vessel, that is, abreast of the pier ; but in the narrowest part it is about three 
knots at spring-tides. 

1116. Not close to the shore? — No. 

(Lord Monteagle!) Perhaps I may be allowed to say, that there are officers at the Admiralty 
whose evidence upon this subject, from what I have seen, might be important to you. I have 
fteen the “ Shearwater,” for instance, when she was there ; she was commanded by Lieutenant 
.turner, and driven away from other anchorages, and she came in there for safety. Lieu- 
tenant Turner would be able to give evidence upon that subject. Also, whatever master com- 
manded the “Madagascar,” which was a large vessel, a 74, would be able to give you informa- 
tion as to Tarbert. I should think Beechey, who was the colleague of Woolfe, would be able 
to speak to that. I remember the vessel being there, and he was as perfectly conversant with 
famine 16 ^ “ h ® WaS atTarbert - The “ Madagascar ” was there during the 

( Mr.Wyndham Goold.) Before you leave this point, may I be allowed to make an observa- 
lon with reference to what has been suggested as to its being a fatal objection to a harbour, 

a in some particular states of the weather you cannot bring a vessel alongside. I remember 
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some years ago leaving Liverpool in Her Majesty’s steamer “ Urgent,” Captain S — was 

the commander — it came on to blow after we had passed Holyhead, and when we came into 
Kingstown we could not go alongside that night, we were obliged to anchor there, and all the 
passengers were obliged to sleep on board. The mails were with considerable difficulty for- 
warded, and the next morning we were obliged to land in a small boat. That is a case that 
might occur once in a hundred years. I do not think that ought to have much weight as 
being a fatal objection against the harbour. 

{Captain Randall.') That might happen with any harbour in certain weather. In such a 
case I should prefer Foynes harbour to Kingstown ; it is not encumbered with ships. 

{Mr. Wyndham Goold.) So should I. 

1117. {To Captain Randall.) You compared Foynes to Southampton. Is there anything 
like a current of that kind at Southampton ? — No. 

1118. Is there any current at all at Southampton? — Not where the docks are. In referring 
to Southampton, I merely meant as to the facilities of making Foynes equally convenient for 
ulterior objects, such as shipping and warehousing. 

1119. You did not mean as to the facility of going into the harbour and lying alongside? — 
I should say that with a large vessel of that, description it would be quite as safe to go into 
Foynes as to go into Southampton dock. I should have no hesitation, if I were in command 
of such a vessel, to take the vessel into Foynes. I should do it just as easily as I could into 
the docks at Southampton. 

1120. Do they dock in the night at Southampton? — I do not know. I think I have heard 
that they do — it is the still water that creates the facility ; there is no sea. 

1121. Before you come to the place where they are going to erect the pier, is not. the 
entrance into Foynes harbour from the river very narrow? — That is about 250 yards. 

1122. Is there any cross current from the entrance? — No, the tide sets perfectly fair — the 
river tide setting up through the harbour divides itself most naturally. 

1123. You have no occasion to cross the tide to enter the harbour? — Not the least. 

1124. The river is of good width? — It. is three miles wide. 

1125. Are there any difficulties in bringing a railway' to Foynes? — Not the slightest. I 
believe Mr. Long will be able to speak to that. 

{Mr. Wyndham Goold.) I believe a line was surveyed some years ago upon that coast. 



John Long, Esq., examined. 

1125. * What is your profession and present employment? — I am an engineer; my present 
occupation is as resident engineer in the Dock works at Limerick, under the Board of Works. 

1126. Are you well acquainted with the Shannon ? — 1 am with the whole of the Shannon. 

1127- Do you concur generally with what has been stated by the preceding witnesses on 

the subject, that Foynes on the whole is the point best adapted for the purpose of establishing 
a transatlantic packet station in the river Shannon ? — Yes; that is the opinion I have formed. 

1 128. Do you know whether that, is the opinion of the Chamber of Commerce of Limerick ? 
— I could not say positively whether it is the opinion of the Chamber of Commerce; but I 
know that the Limerick Committee who are in communication with this Commission, represent 
the Chamber of Commerce as well as the Harbour Board and the Corporation. 

1129. What probability is there of a railway being established at Foynes? — I believe there 
is no doubt that if it were recommended that Foynes should be the packet station, there could 
be no difficulty in establishing a railway. 

{Mr. Wyndham Goold.) Perhaps I may state that I am a considerable holder in the Great 
Southern and Western Railway Company. I have had communication with the Directors, 
and I think, from the conversations I have had with them, there is very little doubt that if once 
Foynes were selected as the transatlantic port, they would make a branch there. 

1130. Have they an Act. of Parliament for the purpose? — No. 

1131. {To Mr. Long.) Are you acquainted with the country between Limerick and Foynes? 
— Yes. 

1132. Is it a level country presenting no engineering difficulties? — There are no en- 
gineering difficulties ; it is a general level. I have no doubt that the line there would be 
generally horizontal. 

1133. There would be no difficulty in reaching the present station at Limerick ? — No ; it is 
well situated for that, and it is well situated for the dock, because in reaching the station you 
pass the dock we are now building. 

1134. Have you any information to give to the Commissioners beyond what has been sent 
to us in writing, or what has been communicated by other witnesses who have been examined ? ■ 
— I do not know anything that I can add. Last summer I was directed to examine the river 
with respect to the rocks that have been mentioned. Within the last few days I have been 
along the whole line of the upper Shannon into the mining districts. Any information which 
I have arising from those circumstances, I shall be happy to give. 

1135. Can you give us any information as to the probable price of coals at Foynes, of a 
quality suitable for the transatlantic packets ? — I found last Wednesday, when I was at those 
mines, that they were selling coal at the pit’s mouth for 4s. ; they were working them under 
very disadvantageous circumstances. About 6s. more would bring the coal to Limerick. 

1 136. What mines are those ? — The Arigna mines. 

1137. Are those mines in which preparation is made for delivering any very large quan- 
tities ? — No; they are working in a very rude way. 

1138. Would it be possible to deliver large quantities of coal from those mines ? — I do not 
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know. I can give no opinion as to quantity ; but there is great facility for working the coal, 
and for transferring it to Limerick. 

1139. Can you state whether it is of a quality suitable for the transatlantic packet service ? 
— I do not know whether it is of a quality suitable for that service. I know it is good house 
coal, and I know it is good coking coal. I have tried it. 

1140. It is a very bituminous coal? — It is a very bituminous coal. 

1141. Is there water-carriage near Arigna? — Yes; there is water-carriage all the way. 

1142. Is there any part of the evidence which has been given by the harbour-master with 
regard to the port of Foynes, which you do not agree in, or to which you would wish to make 
any addition? — None; except it appears to me that the dangers of the navigation from 
Foynes to Limerick have been exaggerated. I carefully examined all that part of the river 
with a view to clearing away some of those rocks. I do not conceive that it requires so laro-e 
an expenditure as seems to be thought, to make a perfect navigation of that part of the river ; 
they are very partial rocks, they are only lumps here and there ; there is a good deep channel 
all the way through, and those rocks present themselves here and there. 

1143. How far do you propose to remove them ? — So far that they shall not form any 
obstructions. 



1 144. Are they rocks in situ ? — Not all of them ; several of them are a natural stratum of 
clay and gravel, easily dredgeable. 

1145. Is the order already given for clearing them away? — Not to the full extent; there is 
an annual grant made to clear them gradually. 

1146. In the present state of the river, do you believe that it would be safe for a steamer to 
come up for the purposes of repair from Foynes to Limerick? — I think with a careful navi- 
gator, knowing the river, there would be no difficulty. 

1 147 . Mr. Randall was asked about a lighthouse ; he said lanterns would do. Do you a°ree 
with him that lanterns would do just as well as a lighthouse? — I am not a naval authority for 
that. I have no doubt a lighthouse would be better; but Mr. Randall is better capable of 
giving an opinion as to whether lanterns would be sufficient or not. 

1148. Are you acquainted with any other port on the western coast of Ireland? — I have 
some knowledge of Galway. 

1149. You were present the other day when evidence was given with respect to the port of 
Galway ? — I was. 

1 150. Do you agree in the statements that were then made as to what would be necessary 
for the improvement of Galway, and as to the expense for which it could be doue ? — Not 
exactly. My idea is, that when we look at Galway as a place without a harbour (for I think 
it is now without a harbour), when people talk of tens of thousands for the purpose of making 
a harbour for a packet station, they are mistaken. When I consider the works that would be 
necessary to make it useful for packet purposes, I think it is hundreds of thousands, and not 
tens of thousands, that they ought to be speaking of. My opiuion is, that from the great ex- 
posure of that harbour, for all practical purposes it is no harbour, or nearly so. 

■^ ut 1 t ^ le addition of a pier such as has been suggested would make a harbour of it? 
— JNo doubt, but it should be a very strong and costly one in so exposed a position; and even 
alter a large outlay the extent of anchorage would be very limited, and most probably quite 
insufficient tor this object. 

1152. Have you made calculations of the expense which would be required ? — I have not • 

1 only speak of it generally. ’ 

(Mr. Mulvany .) Upon that subject I wish to observe that the roadstead has been used as a 
harbour for centuries, and in all the winters in which I have visited it I have found vessels at 
anchor, and I have visited it repeatedly since the year 1830. The vessels use the roadstead 
as a harbour in which they ride out the gales of the coast, and then they get to the quays or 
into the dock for the purpose of discharging their cargoes, as they do at Limerick. 

(Mr. Long.) I believe the dock at Galway is unavailable for a purpose of this nature- 
mat there is not sufficient water in it, or in the approach to it. 

(Mr. O Flaherty.) It appears to me that the impression upon the mind of some of the 
Commissioners is, that Mutton Island is not a favourable point for vessels to lie at anchor. I 
would therefore request the Commissioners to allow me to produce a nautical witness -upon 
this point, who has himself, m his own vessel, lain at anchor there for some time, and which I 
hope will satisfy your minds, if you have a doubt upon the question. Perhaps, as this has 
arisen m Mr. Long s evidence, who, though unquestionably a very able engiueer, does not 
appear to me to be competent evidence as to the fact of Galway being either a good or a bad 
harbour, I may be allowed to ask you to examine the witness I have mentioned, if you wish 
to satisfy yourselves further upon it. I am myself perfectly satisfied that the fact is, as Mr. 
Mulvany has stated, that vessels have lam there at anchor all through the winter season; but 
it i to satisfy your m.nds upon the subject that I would offer a witness. 
xm° OFtoherty.) You reside in Galway? — Yes. 

T«lin^ ?' T° U d a ai ‘f man ;° f - war steamer, drawing 19£ feet water, now anchor under Mutton 
isiana f — 1 am sure she would. 

y(,u , ST « k, ' 0 , wn a vessel, lyine in anchorage at Galway, obliged to 

a ,« e sW k " f Ch ° r ?,1 kee P !> er P«Ules moving f-Ves; I heart, upon one occasion, of 

1 1 k l e P. in & lie f P ad dles moving in order to keep the pressure off her cable, 
about it Ul<1 n0t that Sh ° W that tbeve mUSt have been a vef y heay y sea then?— No doubt 

Mr O'Flaherty wants to show, by the evidence of a person who was 
telS in l a 0f V’l'P *? ® a W harbour, that he has lain there himself well shel- 

e wa er, and that he had access to the shore at all times without difficulty. 
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(Chairman.) The matter is of less importance, because, as we understand the Galway case, 
it is of this nature, that it is not fit now for a transatlantic packet station, but that with cer- 
tain alterations which they are prepared to carry out, it would be perfectly fit for the purpose; 
so that I do not see any necessity for going into that. We have an immense mass of evidence, 
and it is undesirable to have the case overloaded with points which do not appear very material. 

1157. (To Mr. Long.) Do you decidedly prefer Foynes in comparison with Tarbert? — I do. 

1158. You think that Tarbert is objectionable? — I do; it is not at all so well sheltered as 
Foynes. 

1159. And it could not easily be made so? — No, I do not think it could without a large 
expenditure be made equal to Foynes ; it could be made larger ; Foynes is in some degree 
limited, but it is very well sheltered. 

1160. What would it require to make Tarbert a good harbour? — It would require to have 
a pier run out, but the difficulty of running out a pier from the island was mentioned by Mr. 
Mulvany very correctly. Then there would be a great danger of silting up from the current 
setting in upon the harbour with the downward stream ; I believe that is the general opinion. 
There was one circumstance mentioned by Mr. Mulvany which I wish to notice, with respect 
to fogs. He stated that fogs were not at all prevalent on the west coast, but that his impres- 
sion was, that up the Shannon fogs were more prevalent than they were on the coast. Now I 
believe the fact is, that fogs are not at all prevalent on the Shannon more than upon the coast 
I know, as regards two years’ residence at Limerick, that I can remember but one fog during 
that period at Limerick. I made particular inquiry upon the subject from the masters of 
steamers that ply up and down the river daily, and my impression is, that one or two days in 
the year, or perhaps not even so much, would be a fair average as regards fogs in that part 
of the river ; but I know the fact myself, for two years, that the amount of fog is scarcely 
worth calculating. 

1161. Have you any further information that would be of assistance to the Commission, 
bearing either upon the general question or the particular questions? — No ; except that I may 
mention that the Committee in Limerick seemed to think that the circumstance of there 
being branching lines of different railways meeting at Limerick is an important element in the 
case. 

(Lord Monteagle.) Perhaps I might be allowed to put in the gradients of the line, as a 
question was put as to the facility of making a railway from Limerick to Foynes or to Tarbert. 
On that subject I take the liberty of referring to the Second Report of the Railway Commis- 
sioners for Ireland, which will give a very authoritative answer to that question. From the 
geological structure of Ireland you have a facility almost universally of making railways at a 
very small cost and with very little labour, in the limestone districts of Ireland. The flat 
limestone in Ireland is most peculiarly advantageous for railway construction. It is entirely 
flat limestone from Limerick to Foynes. At Foynes you get into the coal measures, and you 
have to encounter very considerable difficulties. But as far as Foynes is concerned, the gra- 
dients are as follows, which I have taken from the official report. The first distance is a dis- 
tance of 1 mile and 40 chains, at 16 feet per mile, or the proportion of 1 in 330 ; that is from 
the station at Limerick. The next distance is one mile, which is entirely horizontal. The 
next is the mile which has a gradient of 7 feet in a mile, or 1 in 754. The next is 2 miles 
at 6 feet in a mile, or 1 in 880. The next is 3 miles 40 chains, which is wholly horizontal. 
So that if you combine this evidence with respect to the railway with the evidence already 
given as to the navigation at Foynes, the result is that you have river navigation for that por- 
tion for which river navigation is the best, and you have the advantage of railway communica- 
tion where railway communication is the best and cheapest. So that you take the best out of 
the two elements, earth and water. You have the best land communication to Foynes, and 
you have the best river navigation from Foynes to the Heads. 

1162. But a railway may go through a very difficult country though it maybe level. Is that 
the case there? — No. There are two rivers, the Deel and the Mague, which will require to 
be passed by swivel-bridges. But with the experience which the Board of Works have now 
acquired, and, above all, after the experiments which have been lately made by Mr. Gibbons, 
I believe such bridges would present no obstacle whatever. With that exception, there is no 
difficulty of any kind in respect to this line of railway. 

1 163. Nor any difficulty in passing roads on a level? — None at all. There is an admirable 
road, which you keep clear of. But the whole is matter of survey, because an application was 
intended to have been make to Parliament for a bill for the purpose. Actual surveys and 
sections were made, which are available in case they should be desired. 

1164. Would it be expensive land to get? — No. There would be no houses — uiothing of 
residential damage. At the time of the distress, when the Government engineers suggested 
that the work should be made by the counties, by the proprietors, of whom I was one, a great 
number of the proprietors then volunteered to give the land for nothing. 

1165. Then the line of railway under consideration would be a cheap line? — I think I have 
heard that the estimate for a single line of rails is not more than £7,000 a mile. 

1166. Exclusive of the land ? — Yes. I think that was the calculation that Sir John Mac- 
neil made. 

(Captain Randall.) I have stated the price of the local coal, but I can state also the price of 
sea-coal. The best coal l'or steam purposes is, perhaps, the Lydni coal, in South Wales. The 
freight of those coals is on the average 7s., and they could, in my opinion, be put on board a 
hulk or into the warehouse there, at 15s. a ton. 

1167. What would the difference be between your port and Galway in the price of that 
coal? — I think it would be less to our port, for this reason, that we are a large exporting port. 

1168. You bring your coals back as ballast? — Yes, very largely. 

2D 
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1169. Have you known Welsh coal sold in the Shannon for that price? — Frequently. 

1170. In any quantity? — In cargoes. I am sure a contractor could be found to supply coal 
at that rate to any amount. 

1171. (To Mr. Long.) You said that there would be no difficulty in getting a steamer up 
to Limerick. Would it be possible, in the present state of the foundries there, to make the 
necessary repairs to a large steamer at Limerick ? — I should not say that it would at this 
moment, but there is a large forging establishment forming there by Messrs. Russell, and they 
will very soon put up all the apparatus necessary for that purpose. 

1172. Have you heard that declaration from Messrs. Russell? — Yes. 

1173. Have you known steam-engines made at Limerick ? — I do not know it myself, but I 
believe some have been made. Messrs. Russell have largely improved their 'establishment of 
late, and they are men of great speculation and enterprise. 

[The Deputation and Witnesses withdrew .] 

[Adjourned.] 



Friday, 21st March, 1851. 

The Right Hon. the Earl Granville in the*- Chair. 

Viscount Bernard, M.P., examined. 

1174. You are aware of the general objects of our inquiry. We shall be much obliged to 
you if you can give us any information upon the questions referred to us ? — The only informa- 
tion I can give is as to the part .of the country with which I am best acquainted. The 
question of course depends very much upon naval matters, as to which naval men can speak best. 
But the harbours that I was chiefly anxious to speak about, from my connexion with that part 
of the country, are Crookhaven and Long Island Channel, and Dunmanus Bay. With regard 
to Dunmanus Bay, the evidence rests at present upon the supposition that a very favourable 
report had been made upon it by the late Captain Wolfe. Long Island Channel unquestion- 
ably is a very good harbour, and is only 7 miles out of the direct route for America. The 
great importance of these harbours and of other harbours south-west of Cork arises from 
this, that they are the first land that any vessel makes coming from America. At present 
they are building a new lighthouse upon the Fastnet rock, 4 miles out in the sea, in place 
of the old Cape Clear light. That is the first lighthouse which any ship making the coast of 
Ireland must make, and just within that lie Long Island Channel and Crookhaven ; both 
those harbours would require very little outlay. Then on the northern side of the promontory 
is the harbour of Dunbeacon, which Captain Wolfe told me was, in his opinion, one of the 
best he had found. Then there is also Cork, which is well-known to every one. The great 
advantage of that as a transatlantic packet station would be probably as a port of call, 
because, if Liverpool or Holyhead were selected, it might be very important to have a port 
of call there. I believe the distance between Cape Clear or the Fastnet Rock and Liverpool 
is about 24 hours for the best packets. Now, if Holyhead were chosen, -I suppose it would be 
about 18 hours from Holyhead to Cape Clear. The passage across the Channel from Holy- 
head to Kingstown is at present, about 4£ hours. The mail trains go to Cork in 7 hours, 
and might easily do it in 5 or 6. Then from Cork to Crookhaven is about 60 miles, for 20 
miles of which there is a railway, namely, to Bandon — and Dunmanus Bay, if that were 
selected, is still nearer. But probably, even with the present means of communication, you 
might get news quicker by a vessel calling either at Cork or Crookhaven, or Long Island 
Channel, or Dunbeacon Harbour, instead of bringing the mails by sea from Holyhead or 
Liverpool. In fact, the other day the “ Cambria ” might have taken out. the Queen’s speech if 
it had only been delayed a few hours. It appears, therefore, highly probable that a vessel 
leaving Liverpool would be able to receive later news by calling at one of these points as it 
passed Cape Clear, and I understand it is only 7 miles out of the direct.route to America. I 
am living within 7 miles of the coast, near Bandon, and from that part of the shore I see the 
large American steamers passing within sight of land. 

Out of the distance of 60 miles from Cork, to Crookhaven, there are at present only 
20 miles of railway ? — There are only 20 miles of railway already made; but the country is 
very favourable for the rest of the line; it is perfectly, flat. 

1176. For what distance west of Cork has any line of railway been enacted by Parlia- 
ment ?-— Only as far as Bandon ; half of that is open, and the rest will be open in July. Then 
from Bantry to the head of Dunmanus Bay it is perfectly flat. 

H77 Is any railway in contemplation to the west of Bandon? — No; it has often been 
talked of, but there is a difficulty in providing funds. 

1178. Do you know anything of Mr. M ‘All’s project with reference to Dunbeacon in Dun- 
manus Bay, connecting it with a line of railway to Wexford, and then taking up the steamer 
wj eaC ° n ‘ s * vei 7 g°°d harbour ; it is about 40 miles from Bandon. 

. 1 Did not Captain Wolfe mention Dunbeacon ? — He had a very favourable opinion of 
it. Although there is no railway at present to ihis part of the coast, there was one in con- 
templation ; but the Bill was abandoned at the time of the railway panic, when the sum 
required to be lodged was raised to 10 per cent. There have been other plans ; but nothing 

has been permanently decided. 6 

1180. Would not that be a very serious impediment and inconvenience to passengers, in 
consequence of the change of conveyance it would occasion ?— Possibly it might ; but though 
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there is no railway at present, still if the advantages of the harbour were brought under notice 
of the public in the Commissioners’ Report, parties would probably be induced to make 
one. Another very important subject is, the lighthouses on the coast. In that part of the 
country we have been for years trying to pursuade the Ballast Board in Dublin to erect a 
lighthouse. Now they have agreed to do it ; they have erected a lighthouse on the Fastnet 
Rock, and they have lowered the Kinsale light so that vessels will pass with safety much 
nearer the shore. 

1181. Is the Fastnet Rock after or before Cape Clear ? — The Fastnet Rock is the place 
they make first; it is about 4 miles to the west of Cape Clear; it is a single rock 4 miles 
out at sea. There is a very important lighthouse which Captain Wolfe recommended, which 
is Gaily Head, the headland between Cape Clear and the Old Head of Kinsale. After great 
exertions being made for it, the Ballast Board in Dublin have granted it. Then an objection 
was raised by the Trinity House, who have a veto, on the ground that it would be a matter 
of local advantage. Now it is no local advantage, except to a few fishing-boats. There are 
constant wrecks upon that coast from there not being lights. 

1182. In what way do you consider that it would be an advantage to Ireland to have a port 
of call for the transatlantic packets on that part of the coast ? — They would get their letters 
carried out sooner, and get earlier news. It would also bring these harbours into notice. 
Crookhaven is a place where a great many vessels come in, especially in easterly winds. 

1183. Is not Crookhaven very much used as a port of refuge? — Very much, indeed. 

1184. Are you acquainted with any other harbours on the western coast? — Not at all, 
except Cork. I know Cork well. 

1185. Are you prepared to state why these harbours would be, in your opinion, more advan- 

S eous than Galway or the Shannon? — On the ground that the Fastnet Rock and Cape 
!ar is the first land which a sailing vessel would make in coming from America. The want 
of railway communication at present might be a serious objection ; at the same time, that may 
ultimately be remedied. 

1186. Would there be any means of repairing steamers at any of these harbours? — At 
Cork there would ; but not at present in any of the other places. 

1187. The coal for the steamers would be brought by sea? — -Yes ; and it is tolerably cheap 
there. They charge 7s. a ton at the pit’s mouth at Newport, and the freight is about 4s. 6d. 
to 5s. I am speaking of Kinsale. The freight is probably cheaper in the more western ports, 
where they get a return cargo of corn or anything else. 

1188. Is there any other point upon which you wish to give evidence ? — No ; I only wished 
to bring the harbours I have alluded to under the notice of the Commissioners, leaving the 
practical part of the question to be better dealt with by naval men. We have not the charts. 
I think that no port west of Cork, in the county of Cork, has been reported upon. 

1189. At present you receive your letters at Cork by the night mail in 32 hours from 
London? — Yes ; the quickest communication between Cork and London is by the express at 
5 o’clock ; but they do not send letters by that train. I think that great improvement might 
take place in the Post-office arrangements in Ireland. 

1190. How long does the express train take from London to Cork? — 24 hours exactly, 
leaving London at 5 o’clock. A great deal of time might be saved if the vessels went 
quicker. The express boats are not allowed to go quicker than 4lj hours ; they could often do 
it in 3^ hours. 

1191. But in order to keep up regularity in the delivery of the letters, they must allow a 
margin, and they could not well have a less margin than by allowing 5 hours? — No; they get 
to Dublin at 6 in the morning, and the train does not go till 10. They could attain any 
speed upon the Southern Railway, which is an excellent railway ; but they stop a long time at 
the stations in order not to be too soon. I went with the Directors when they went to see the 
line, and we went at the rate of 60 miles an hour. Of course that would not do for letters ; 
but still there is a great difference between that and the present rate of 20 miles an hour. 
[Adjourned to Wednesday next at 12 o'clock.] 



Wednesday, 26th March, 1851. 

The Right Honourable the Earl Granville in the Chair. 

Thomas Littledale, Esq., and Thomas Bold, Esq., examined. 

1192. (To Mr. Littledale.') You are Chairman of the Liverpool Dock Company? — I am. 

1193. (To Mr. Bold.) Are you also connected with the Docks? — I am a member of the 
Committee of Management. 

1194. ( Chairman 7) It was mentioned tome by Mr. Cardwell a few days ago, that there had 
been some surprise felt by some parties of the authorities at Liverpool, at no communication having 
been made to them upon the subject of our inquiry as to the establishment of a Transatlantic 
Packet Station. The fact, however, is, that one of our earliest communications was to 
the Chamber of Commerce at Liverpool, asking them whether they had any communication 
to make to us upon this subject; and we have received a communication from the Chamber of 
Commerce upon the subject. We are now ready to hear any information that you can give us. 

(Mr- Littledale.) As far as regards the extent of the Dock space, I think the Commissioners 
have already before them a plan of the Docks, from which they will see that we have recently 
constructed, solely for the purpose of the large first-class American steam-packets, a dock 
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T. LMedale, Esq. of fifteen acres, which will be open shortly ; and in connexion with that a graving-dock 
and with 80-feet gates, so as to be able to take in those large steamers, and to have them repaired 

T. Bold , Esq. c ] ose to the dock in which they generally lie. And also at the junction of that dock there are 

March 26 1851. s ' x ot ^ er graving-docks, two of 70 feet and two of 60, which are amply sufficient for Cunard’s 
line of boats. They now dock in one of the graving-docks. We hoped that having constructed 
this dock solely for the purpose of the American steam trade, Liverpool might still continue 
to be the point of departure, for these packets. — {Mr. Bold.) A plan of our docks accompanied 
the memorial which we sent. We happened to be in London at this time on other business 
connected with the Dock Estate, and therefore, being on the spot, we merely tendered ourselves 
to make any explanations, or to answer any questions that you would put to us with regard 
to the facilities which the port of Liverpool affords to vessels of that class and character. 
Beyond that, I do not presume that we have much to say further than this, that if you should 
wish for any information as to the depths of water over the bar, or the tides, or any question 
of that sort ; or if you should wish to have a detail of the losses that have occurred by steamers, 
or any information of that kind, — the Marine Surveyor, or any officer of the Dock Estate, shall 
at any moment, come up to attend the Board. 

1195. Can you give the Commissioners any idea of the extent to which those graving-docks 
are used, either by Cunard’s packets or Collins’s line of packets? — {Mr. Littledale.) Collins’s 
line have used one dock exclusively for themselves — the Huskisson Graving-dock, as we term 
it. Indeed, that has been the dock in which they lie when they are at Liverpool ; for the large 
dock, the Fifteen-acres Dock, will be ready shortly. 

1196. Do they perform repairs there ? — Yes. 

1 197 . Are not Cunard’s packets now sent to the Clyde for their great repairs ? — {Mr. Bold.') 
Yes, perhaps for heavy repairs ; but if they get ashore, or touch the ground, or anything of 
that kind, and they are obliged to undergo an Admiralty survey, they go into our docks. But 
it has not been the practice to put their boats to any heavy repairs ; they have always sold 
them before they arrived at that age, and built a larger class of boats. I do not think there is 
any instance of any of their boats undergoing any heavy repairs. 

1198. Is there any instance of their going to Glasgow for repairs? — I could not answer that 
question positively. If they go to Glasgow, it may arise from their always being built there. 

1199. Have you any observations to make to the Commissioners upon the general question 
with reference to the advantage to the empire at large of the Transatlantic Packet Station being 
at Liverpool ?— In a commercial point of view, Liverpool is very central, close to the manu- 
facturing districts, and with every facility in the way of railway communication in both direc- 
tions, both towards Scotland and towards the south of England — and again to all parts of the 
empire to the east; and on these grounds we think that, as far as situation goes, we can offer 
every facility that any other port in the kingdom can. With regard to our local interest in the 
question as Dock trustees, it must be borne in mind that the Liverpool Dock Estate is not a 
Company. We have only power under the Act of Parliament to raise sufficient in rates to pay 
the interest upon our bonded debt, and if it exceeds that, we are bound to reduce the rates 
accordingly, so that there is no beneficial interest in the Dock Estate. Whenever we go to 
Parliament, we are obliged to take powers to borrow money for the specific work. 

1200. Are there any docks at Liverpool available for these large American packets at neap- 
tides; can they go in aud out at neap-tides? — No, they cannot. 

1201. Do they get occasionally what they call “ neaped ?”— No, they invariably go out 

before into the stream. D 

1202. What water shall you have at spring-tides over the sill of those new docks which you 
are now making ? — Between 17 and 18 feet at neap-tides, and 25 at spring-tides. 

120o. You would not be able, to dock one of these vessels at neap-tides ? — No, they generally 
draw about 21 feet. I am speaking of Collins’s line. 

1204. Do they draw more than Cunard’s line?— Yes.— {Mr. LMedale.) They are very 

much larger vessels. ' J J 

1205. The Atlantic steamers now leave Liverpool according to the state of the tide, do not 
they l— {Mr. Bold). Yes, they generally leave as early in the day as they possibly can after 
the arrival of the mail. 

1 206. What amount of variation is there between the hours of departure? — About from ei^ht 
o'clock, or rather from nine in the morning, till one in the afternoon. 

1207. The mails are now taken down from the town in a small steamer, are not they ? 

Yes, alongside. The vessels generally go out into the river before they go to sea, and then 
they take a sweep round, and the mail is taken on board the last thing, in a small tender that 
they have for the purpose. {Mr. Littledale.) There is a post-office now erected on the landino-- 
statiou, which is open till the last moment that the mail starts. ° 

1208. That is put on board the small steamer? — Yes. 

1290 - Have you ever heard any question mooted on the subject of having the letters sorted 
on board the steamer during the Transatlantic voyage?— {Mr. Bold.) I have heard it from the 
captains— I am very intimate with many of them. I have often heard them say that they 
thougnt there would be no difficulty about it— that such an arrangement might be made on 
board. ° ° 

1210. Do you think there would be any objection on the part of the merchants of Liverpool 
to such an arrangement ?— I think quite otherwise, because their great anxiety always is to 
get the letters as early as possible on their arrival. It generally takes about four hours after 
tne arrival ot the steamer before the delivery is made; whereas, if the delivery were made 
immediately on the arrival, it would save their time, and frequently save a post. 

1^11. Do you think that a more frequent postal communication'with America is desired by 
e commercial community? — {Mr. Littledale.) It is now three times a fortnight, commencing 
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next Saturday. The Cunard line goes every Saturday, and the American line goes on alter- 
nate Wednesdays. 

1212. Do you think any advantage would arise from having additional postal communication 
beyond that? — I should think not, so far as regards my own opinion. — (Mr. Bold.) I think 
the general complaint is that we are obliged to write too often— that the communications are 
almost too frequent. 

1213. You reside at Liverpool? — Yes. 

1214. Do the people of Liverpool ever use the Transatlantic Packets that go from South- 
ampton? — I only recollect one instance, which was the son of Mr. William Brown, the member 
for the county, and his family ; they embarked in one of them, and she put back ; they came 
to Liverpool immediately, and went by the next Cunard packet. I know young Mr. Brown 
very intimately, and he said that he would never go in another of them. That is the only 
instance that I know of any parties going from Liverpool by those packets. 

1215. Do you apprehend that in general a man of business at Liverpool would wait for the 
Cunard packet, rather than take the next departure from Southampton, if it happened to be 
earlier ? — I consider so. 

1216. Do you think that starting from the port itself is regarded as of considerable import- 
ance ? — Very great. — (Mr. Littledale.) Supposing the Southampton packet to sail two days 
before, the probability is that the Cunard packet would pick her up in the way. 

1217. Do the Americans who come over here generally require to visit Liverpool during 
their stay in England ? — Generally they do. Liverpool being so much connected with Ame- 
rica, men of business from America feel a very great interest in it. 

1218. Do you think that gentlemen in Liverpool going to America would prefer going 
across to Galway, supposing they could save ten or twelve hours by doing so, instead of 
embarking at Liverpool? — 1 should say that a saving of twelve hours would not at all com- 
pensate for the additional trouble and inconvenience. 

1219. Do the emigrants ever go out in steam-packets? — No. It is too expensive. 

1220. Do many Irish emigrants come to Liverpool to embark ? — An immense number. 

1221. Have you observed that they bring a great number of things with them of various 
kinds ? — They bring very large boxes. They bring their furniture with them. 

1222. Generally the poorer sort, of emigrants bring something with them ? — Invariably. 

1223. And those are Irish ? — Yes, Irish 

1224. They come to Liverpool in vessels from various ports of Ireland ? — (Mr. Littledale .) 
Yes at a very trifling rate ; a shilling a-piece. 

1225. From what part of Ireland do they come at that rate? — Chiefly from the south and 
south-east coast. 

1226. What would be the freight to bring them to Liverpool from the south-western coast? 
— That would involve a larger vessel, I should think. On the west coast of Ireland you get to 
the Atlantic, and it would require large vessels. It would be more expensive. 

1227. Do those that come from the western coast of Ireland come by railway across the 
country and then across the channel by vessel? — (Mr. Bold.) They work their way across the 
country ; they embark at Cork. 

1228. Do they bring their furniture or whatever they have across the country with them? — 
No doubt. It is evident from the appearance of the boxes. They are old boxes — patched up 
things — articles that they have had for many years. — (Mr. Littledale.) 167,000 emigrants 
embarked last January from Liverpool. 

1229. Is there a large amount of goods sent from Belfast to Liverpool, to be transhipped to 
America? — There is a very large trade to Belfast. The steamers now call at Whitehaven on 
their way. 

1230. Do you know what freight they pay for goods from Belfast by one of those steamers? 
— No, I do not. 

[The Witnesses withdrew .] 



Rowland Hill, Esq., further examined. 

1231. Have you ever considered the subject of sorting the transatlantic mails, either wholly 
or in part, on the voyage ? — This subject was considered in 1847, in consequence of many com- 
plaints being made of the late delivery of the American correspondence (particularly that 
portion for Ireland, and the north of England) after the arrival of the packets at Liverpool. 
It. was found that the limited space of the Liverpool Post-oflice prevented a remedy being 
applied by the addition of a greater number of clerks, stampers, &c., and it appeared that the 
only way to obviate the inconvenience complained of would be to have the newspapers sorted 
on board the packets by two clerks ; bags being made up for London, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, and all the larger towns. The average number of news- 
papers from America to be sorted at Liverpool was then about 18,000 each arrival when 
packets ran fortnightly, and 28,000 each arrival when packets ran monthly. The average 
number of newspapers sent to America from Liverpool was then about 32,000 when the 
packets sailed fortnightly, and 64,000 when the packets sailed monthly. Letters were to be 
excluded from the arrangement, strong objections being entertained to allowing this part of 
the duty to be performed on board the packets. The space required on board the packets for 
the duty of sorting was estimated to be twelve superficial yards of floor, that is, fouryards by 
three yards, in addition to stowage room for the bags. A proposal was made to the Treasury, 
that the Admiralty should be consulted as to the cost and practicability of carrying out the 
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plan of sorting on board the packets, it being at the same time suggested that the services of 
the Admiralty Agent might be dispensed with, to effect a saving towards the expense to be 
incurred. The reply from the Admiralty stated that, after communicating with Mr. Cunard, 
it appeared that the space required could not be afforded at a less expense than 20,000/. a- 
year. And under these circumstances the idea was abandoned. As but little time would have 
been saved by the contemplated arrangement, an expenditure at all approaching the estimate 
would of course be altogether unjustifiable ; and even if the arrangement, could be safely 
extended to letters (and to such an extension I apprehend the merchants would strongly 
object), it is very questionable whether the expense could be brought within such limits as to 
justify its being incurred. 

1232. Have any other considerations, occurred to you since you gave evidence on the 
subject of the establishment of a packet station in Ireland ? — I have still further considered 
the question of more frequent dispatches, and the result at which I have arrived is. confirma- 
tory of the opinion which I expressed when last examined,, viz., that comparatively little 
advantage would result from increasing the frequency of dispatch. There are now 74 packets 
each way in the course of the year, namely, 43 British, and 31 United States packets, giving 
an average interval between one dispatch and another of only 4 • 9 days. It is understood 
that the United States will shortly have as many packets as we have; if so, the number will 
be 86, and the average interval will be only 4- 2. days. 

1233. Are the intervals pretty equally divided, so that it comes nearly to a regular 
average? — The British packets start at intervals of a week in the summer, and a fortnight in 
winter. The United States packets are interposed in such a manner as to cause some irregu- 
larity; but this does not materially affect the question. Now, suppose the number of British 
packets to be doubled, which would be a . great increase, the total then would be 129, and the 
average interval would be reduced from 4 2 clays to 2: 8 days. The interval would therefore 
be shortened by 1 ■ 4 in respect to one-half of the letters, equal to an average saving of seven- 
tenths of a day, or about seventeen hours on .the whole correspondence. Now, the means which 
have already been under the consideration of the Board for saving time in the distribution of 
letters within the limits of the United Kingdon by establishing a Transatlantic Packet Station 
at Galway, or some other port, on the west of Ireland, would effect a saving fully as 
great, and expensive as those means would probably be, they would, I think, cost less than 
doubling the number of British packets. Indeed, the arrangement, which I proposed as 
regards Holyhead, and which would cost scarcely anything, would effect a saving in time 
nearly as important. 

1234. Would not that only affect the Irish letters? — No, it would affect all; we should 
save on the average of the whole correspondence. 

1235. How would the landing the mails at Galway make any saving as regards London 
letters independently of the shortness of the transit ? — It is by shortening the transit, and by_ 
substituting railway for packet conveyance, that the saving, arises. I was comparing the 
advantage that would result from an increase in the number of packets with the advantage 
which would result from other arrangements, the number of packets remaining as now. ' 

1236. You assume that by dispatching the mails from Galway you can save a day or half 
a day, and you think that would be an equal saving to what would, be produced by doubling 
the number of Cunard’s packets from Liverpool? — Yes; if you double the number of 
Cunard’s packets, and retain Liverpool as the port of departure, you save on the average 
seventeen hours in all the correspondence ; the cost of doubling the number of Cunard’s packets 
would of course be very great iudeed. If you let the number of packets remain as it now is, 
but transfer them to Galway, and employ when. . necessary express means of conveyance, you 
would effect quite as large a saving of time. If you make the comparison with Holyhead, 
instead of Liverpool, of course the savingly going .to Galway is not so great. The assump- 
tion upon which I have proceeded is, that the American Government makes its number of 
packets equal to our present number, and that we increase our packets two-fold. 

1237. Of course you are aware that there has been of late years a great increase in the 
intercourse between North America and Great Britain? — Undoubtedly. 

1238. Have you every reason to believe that that will increase ? — I see no reason to think 
that it will not. 

1239. And that you would probably require extended means for your postal arrangements 
between the two countries hereafter, as the business increases, and communication by corres- 
pondence increases ? — More frequent communication is likely to arise for the sake of conveying 
passengers and goods, and the post office would naturally avail itself of the more frequent 
opportunities thus offered of dispatching mails. It is obvious, that if the number of packets 
should increase spontaneously, in consequence of an augmentation in the number of pas- 
sengers, and the amount of goods to be conveyed, the Post-office would be able to use those 
packets for the conveyance of letters at a very trifling additional charge. 

1240. You would wish the increase to come from the necessites of the steam-packet owners 
for their passenger and goods-traffic? — That is what we should desire unquestionably ; and 
seeing that the two Governments have already provided for the transmission of letters about 
every fourth day on the average throughout the year, there is. no pressing necessity for the 
increase of postal communication at the present time. As I have dwelt chiefly on the saving 
of time which would result from making Galway or some other western port the place of 
departure (an arrangement which, however, I do not recommend), I must repeat that the 
sawing which would result from merely making the packets call at Holyhead on their way to 
Liverpool would be nearly as great as the saving that .would result from the assumed increase 
in the number of packets. 

1241. Can you state whether you have any date upon which you can calculate to what 
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extent the frequency of communication will naturally have the effect of increasing postal com- Rowland Hill, Esq , 

munication between the two countries ? — There can be no doubt that increasing the frequency ~ — 

of communication would tend to increase the amount of correspondence; but hitherto such March 26, 1851. 

increase of correspondence has not been so great as I should have expected. I find that when 

the packets were made weekly instead of fortnightly, there was not that great increase of 

correspondence which might have been anticipated. I find, also, .that the correspondence in 

winter months when the packets are half as frequent as they are in the summer, is scarcely 

perceptibly less than it is in the summer months. These facts, it must be admitted, discourage 

the notion that more frequent dispatches would produce a great increase of correspondence. 

1242. Supposing that the packets were to touch at Holyhead, and deliver the mails there, do 
you think it would be practicable to have the Irish letters previously separated in the sorting, 
and put into separate bags, so that they might be sent off immediately from Holyhead to 
Dublin? — In my former evidence I proposed that the Irish letters should be separated in 
America from the letters for Great Britain. I stated that they are now separated to a certain 
extent ; they are made up in separate bundles, but they are not put into separate bags. The 
further separation into bags is so trifling a matter that it is not likely that the United States 
Government would object to it. Colonel Maberly, it will be remembered, concurred in the 
opinions, that although we have no right under the treaty to demand the separation, it would 
in all probability be conceded. 

1243. You would only require the whole of the Irish letters to be put into one bag or one 
set of bags, and you do not apprehend any difficulty in that? — There would be no difficulty, 
except such as might arise from incompleteness in the address ; many of the letters would not 
be addressed to “ Ireland,” they would be addressed “ Mullingar,” and so on, and perhaps 
the sorters in the United States might not know that Mullingar was in Ireland. But I do not 
attach much value to that objection, because the arrangement itself would tend to correct such 
omissions. If people found that the addition of “Ireland” was necessary to the speedy 
delivery of the letter, they would make it. 

1244. And that would of course be the case, especially with business letters, which are of 
most importance? — Certainly. 

1245. If the vessel came round Cape Clear to Holyhead, and arrived there after the night 
mail had gone to Dublin, might there not be a vessel in readiness to ' take the mail over to 
Dublin immediately upon its arrival at Holyhead? — The average saving by touching at 
Holyhead, availing ourselves of the packets as they are, would be 21 hours upon the Irish 
correspondence. The Holyhead Railway Company has its own packets, and perhaps some 
arrangement might be made to send the mail bags by their packet, when it happened to be 
the first that was going. The cost to the Company would be a trifle if we did not interfere 
with their hours. That would divide the dav into three parts. I think that would be the 
most feasible arrangement, and though the Company were paid handsomely for the service, 
the cost to Government would be small compared with the expense of having another packet 
always in readiness. 

[The Witness withdrew .] 



To the Commissioners appointed to consider a Transatlantic Packet Station. Memorial. 

The Memorial and Representation of the Committee for the affairs of the Estate of the 
Trustees of the Liverpool Docks : 

Sheweth, 

That your Memorialists have under their management the estate of the Liverpool Docks. 

That your Memorialists have been informed that a Report of the Commissioners appointed to 
consider the subject of a Transatlantic Backet Station is about to be presented to Parliament. 

That your Memorialists are desirous of bringing under the notice of the Commissoners the 
facilities afforded by Liverpool for such packet station, previously to such Report being closed 
and presented to Parliament. 

Liverpool has been the port of arrival and departure for the North American Mail Steam- 
ers since their establishment. The easy means of access to, and departure from, Liverpool for 
steam-ships of the class carrying the American mail at nearly all hours of tide, day and night, 
render it most suitable for a packet station ; as proved by the unvarying precision in the depar- 
tures and arrivals of the N orth American Mail Steam-ships, their being not a single instance 
of any one of these steam-ships touching ground in departing from, or in entering, the port in 
the night or day, since the establishment of the service, eleven years ago ; nor has there, during 
that period (but in one instance) been a delay in starting at the appointed hour, and that was 
a delay of only a few hours, attributable in no degree to disability of the approaches to the 
port of Liverpool, but to a gale of wind rendering it impossible for the Post Office authorities 
to embark the mails. 

Liverpool is not only the great central depSt for goods in transit to America, but it is also 
so for passengers ; so that, irrespective of cost or trouble to passengers going to any outport to 
embark, Liverpool is so entirely the focus of American business, that mercantile gentlemen, 
who constitute the great bulk of passengers travelling by mail steamers, require, as matter of 
necessity, to visit Liverpool just previously to embarking ; — and it is fallacious to assume that 
it would be either desirable or a convenience to them to embark at another. port in preference. 

It is a notorious fact that the distance from Cape Clear to the entrance of the. port of Liver- 
pool does not exceed a 24-hours’ average run for the present North American Contract Steam- 
ers ; and, in outward passages, the advantages of the Northern Channel have of late become to 
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Memorial. be better understood, and that channel is likely to be more used by these vessels in time to come ; 

so that the prevalent adverse winds, which would prolong the passage by Cape Clear, would be 

favourable for the North Channel passage. 

The certainty that cargo consisting of manufactured goods, on which the steamers rely, to a 
great extent, for revenue, would be diverted from the British Contract Ships, if they departed 
from any other port than Liverpool, and transferred to the American or other direct line, and 
be the means of supporting them at the expense of the British Contract Ships, seems deserving 
of consideration. 

The immediate connexion of Liverpool with all England and Scotland points it out, from its 
central position, as the most desirable port for the packet station. There, the merchants, both 
north and south, are placed on an equal footing with regard to correspondence; no advantage 
can be had by one over the other, in point of time, for despatching their correspondence, which 
is of great importance in mercantile business. 

There are, besides, private grounds for the non-removal of the packet station, — such as the 
interest of the contractors, which would most materially suffer, and the Government would be 
asked for a large increase in the amount of contract. 

The Committee of the Liverpool Docks have, at a very large outlay, constructed wet-docks, 
together with graving-docks, and provided other accommodation for these ships, such as the 
Committee feel justified in saying is not given in any other port in the world. A plan of the 
Liverpool Docks accompanies this Memorial ; an inspection of which will show the widths of the 
entrances, the depths of the sills, and the area of dock water space. In no other ports are there 
docks of sufficient width of entrance for steam-ships of so large a class to enter. No port in 
the Irish Channel or in Ireland now affords the necessary accommodation for repairs of hull or 
machinery, or for loading or discharging cargoes. 

The Committee of the Liverpool Docks rely upon the revenue derivable from the dock duties, 
authorized by their local Dock Acts to be levied upon ships and cargo, to meet the interest 
upon the cost of constructing these docks and works, and the necessary expense of wear and 
tear, and management of the same. They have incurred this liability, first, to meet the wants 
of this particular branch of trade ; and secondly, in the faith that having provided the accom- 
modation, the port of Liverpool would contiuue to be the port of arrival and departure for the 
British and North American Mail Steamers. Any change of their destination must, therefore, 
as it appears to the Committee, seriously affect the financial position of the Liverpool Dock 
Estate, by imparing the sources of revenue. 

To provide docks and graving-docks in any port on the coast of Ireland, or elsewhere, must 
involve an enormous expense on the part of Government, and cannot be completed for a num- 
ber of years yet to come. 

Your Memorialists, therefore, earnestly call the attention of the Commissioners 
to the facts now laid before them, and pray that no step may be taken, nor 
recommendation be made, which may so seriously affect and injure the 
interests of the port of Liverpool, where every convenience already exists 
for the present wants and prospective increase of this particular branch of 
trade ; and where there is the means of enlarging such accommodation to 
any extent without expense to Government; and where it will be most ex- 
tensively appreciated by the whole mercantile community of Great Britain 
and America. 

Thomas Littledale, 

Dock Office, Liverpool, Chairman of the Committee for the affairs of 

21s£ March, 1851. the Estate of the Trustees of the Liverpool Docks. 



Thursday, 3rd April, 1851. 

The Right Hon. the Earl Granville in the Chair. 

J. B. Moore, Esq. John Bramley Moore, Esq., examined. 

April 3, 1851. J24K You are connected with Liverpool?— I am. I am deputed to come here on behalf 
of the Corporation of Liverpool. Another gentleman was to have joined me here, but he is 
at present attending upon a Committee of the House of Commons. 

124/. We are informed that the Corporation of Liverpool are anxious to give us, through 
your means, some oral information upon the subject of this inquiry, which is, whether it is 
desirable to remove the Transatlantic Packet Station from Liverpool to some port in Ireland. 
Will you state your opinion upon that subject ? — As a commercial man, I should say that it 
is decidedly not advisable to do so. When we take into account that Liverpool is the capital 
ot all Amencan commerce— that everything centres there in the shape of passengers, mer- 
chandise, and correspondence, at least the great bulk of it, I think it must be evident that, the 
removal of the packets (I speak particularly of the Cunard Packets) would be attended with 
inconvenience, loss of time, and a great deal of expense, and also that it would incur a very 
considerable addition of expense to the Company themselves, inasmuch as they would lose a 
great part of their present traffic, both of passengers and of merchandise. At present they 
ake merchandise from Liverpool, and of course Liverpool is much nearer to Manchester and 
the manufacturing towns than Holyhead would be; and it would be a very large increase of 
mi eage to send them to Holyhead. The expense of conveying . goods by land for any consi- 
era e istance forms, of course, a very heavy additional per-centage on the expense of 
reig , inasmuch as they travel thousands of miles by sea for less money than they can go 40 or 
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50 miles by land. Therefore, that would be a direct tax upon the merchandise going to Holy- 
head to be embarked, instead of Liverpool. It would also have the effect of throwing the 
carrying trade entirely into the hands of the American steam-vessels ; they would have the 
command of the whole of the carrying trade, being so much nearer to the seats of the 
manufacture than the Cunard vessels would be at Holyhead. 

1248. If, instead of Holyhead being adopted, a port on the west coast of Ireland were fixed 
upon, would your remark still hold good ? — Much more strongly. Take the case of a passen- 
ger: — Supposing a passenger came t.o Galway (I will speak now of myself, and you may 
take an individual case as representing the case of the mercantile community at large) : If I 
wanted to come to Liverpool, and the steamer went to Galway first, and there was another 
going to Liverpool equally capable and speedy, I should go direct to Liverpool, for these 
reasons : — first of all, when I got to Galway, I should require some conveyance to take me on 
to Dublin. And unless a train or coach should fit in exactly at the arrival of the steamer, I 
should incur delay there and expense, and I should have the annoyance of my luggage. When 
I got to Dublin I should have this to repeat, and I should have delay and expense there 
again, unless a boat should exactly fit in to convey me over to Holyhead. Then I should 
have the inconvenience and trouble of my luggage again, and perhaps wife and children. 
When I get to Holyhead, it requires again that a train should suit the arrival of the boat, for 
me to get on to Liverpool, for the great bulk of the passengers go to Liverpool. I should 
then have to go to Chester, and from Chester to Birkenhead; at Birkenhead I should have 
to change again to get across the river, and then I should have to take a cab again there, to get 
to my hotel. Now, those are inconveniences to which no passenger would ever submit, when, 
instead of coming by Galway, he could go direct in a vessel to the port of Liverpool, and, I 
think, in less time. 

1249. When you say that the great bulk of the passengers are for Liverpool, you mean that 
now those who come from America are mostly either Liverpool merchants, or Englishmen, or 
Americans, having business in Liverpool? — Yes, Liverpool, being the centre of the American 
business, amounting, at a moderate computation, to some fifteen or twenty millions sterling per 
annum, must, be the place to which everything connected with the commerce will direct itself. 

1250. With regard to either a Belfast man or an Englishman having business in Belfast, 
the case would be the reverse of what you have stated ? — No doubt of it. But there are very 
few Irish passengers by these boats. The fact is, that they are not worth naming. A very 
large amount, of correspondence goes to Ireland — more than would be supposed — but that is 
unimportant, inasmuch as it is not commercial correspondence — it is correspondence chiefly 
connected with emigrants, who have gone out to the United States and Canada, writing to their 
friends. 

1251. How do you know that to be the fact: how can you prove that it is not commer- 
cial correspondence? — I prove it in this way — that there is no commerce with Ireland of any 
amount. 

1252. With the exception of Belfast ? — Yes ; but that is unimportant compared with the 
commerce of Liverpool and that district. There are letters to a large amount., and that is a 
very natural consequence, when you have hnd an emigration last year amounting to 165,000 
people. The great bulk of those went from Ireland, and it is natural that there should be a 
very large correspondence carried on with their friends and relations, giving an account of 
themselves, and inviting others to go. This correspondence brings no bills of lading, orders 
for insurance, or commercial remittances. 

1253. Do you know what is the amount of business between Belfast and America? — No. 

1254. You have every reason to believe that it is very small compared to that of Liver- 
pool?— It is small, very small compared with that of Liverpool. 

1255. But still there is no actual proof of that fact : it is only assumed to be so? — We could 
ascertain it approximately from the manifests in this way. A boat coming from Belfast to 
Liverpool will bring over a cargo for every part of the world. I am directly connected myself 
with South America — with Brazil; and the same boat that brings me over 50 or 100 bales or 
cases of merchandise to ship to Brazil, brings at the same time packages for the West. Coast 
of South America, and for North America, and every part of the world ; so that you could 
only get an approximation. 

1256. Do you think you could get an approximation of the real proportion if you had a little 
time ? — I think it could be done. 

1257. Will you be good enough, in concurrence with the Finance Committee, to get as near 
an approximation as the circumstances of the case will allow, and to send it to the Commision ? 

I will endeavour to do that. There are certain manufactures connected with Belfast which 
are exported, and I think it is possible to get an approximation as to how they are divided to 
different parts of the world ; but it is not a thing which is given in any official Returns to the 
Board of Trade in any shape, as they go first to Liverpool, and exported from thence. 

1258. Does everything that Comes to Liverpool from Belfast for shipment to go abi-oad 
come by regular steamers? — Yes. 

1259. You spoke of loss of time by embarking in Ireland. How do you make out that 
there would be loss of time for passengers and for letters ? — I think I have shown that there 
would be great expense and loss of time as regards passengers by the frequent changes that 
would take place. 

1260. Do you mean that it would take longer to get from Liverpool to New York by 
Galway, than by going by sea all the way from Liverpool? — I think it would. You can come 
from Galway to Liverpool by sea iu 24 hours. You could not go from Liverpool to Galway 
to embark in much less time. It requires that everything should fit in all the way from 
Liverpool. First, to Chester — then from Chester to Holyhead — then the boat from 

2 E 
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Holyhead to Dublin — and then you must have a train to fit in again there to get you on to 
the place of embarkation. Now I say that such would be the difficulties in the way, and the 
delays and inconveniences with your baggage, and with your families, that few persons if any 
would avail themselves of it. Besides, I think there would be no saving of time, but a loss of time 
— and even if you saved a few hours, you must be there the night before — you could not go 
through the same day. Now you go direct down to Liverpool by the train, go on to the great 
landing stage which there is there, measuring about an acre of deck, and have your baggage 
and yourself put into the steamer, and go on board at the very last moment without any incon- 
venience whatever, at any time of tide. 

1261 . Would not the conveyance of the letters fit in in the way you have mentioned ? — I think 
it would be very difficult to make the conveyance of the letters fit in where so many different 
conveyances would be wanted. But it is much easier to do it with correspondence than with 
passengers. There would be a loss of time as regards correspondence with Liverpool and 
with Manchester. We should have to write our letters and post them the night before at eight 
o’clock, because the letters would have to go to Chester, and from Chester to Holyhead. 
Supposing the steamer were sailing to-morrow from Holyhead, our letters must be posted to- 
night. Now if she was sailing from Liverpool to-morrow at 12 o’clock, most important 
transactions might take place during the whole of the morning — and we can post our letters up 
to half-past eleven, and she might go out of the river at twelve o’clock. If she went from 
Holyhead, those letters must he posted the day before. 

1262. Your comparison applies to Holyhead — but applying the question to a western 
port of Ireland, and supposing there to be a continuous line of railway communication from 
Liverpool to Galway, may not it be presumed that any passenger who took one of the. mail 
trains would not be delayed on his way ? — It would be almost impossible for passengers going 
by the steamer to avail themselves of such conveyance, with such rapidity as to°avoid any 
delay. There are perhaps very often 80 and sometimes 110 or 120 passengers. Now imagine 
so many people taking advantage, as they will do, particularly Americans and commercial 
men of any kind, taking advantage of the last moment before they go, to get information. As 
it is now they can go and embark at the last moment — but they could not do that if they had 
such a journey to undertake to Ireland. The effect would be that the passengers, assuming 
that the boats which went from Liverpool were equally powerful and equally good, would all 
go by the American steamers — arid goods also. You must recollect that mercantile men 
going about in this manner do not take servants with them to look after their luggage ordina- 
rily — they have all this to do themselves, and therefore they would under such circumstances, 
rather embark at Liverpool. Assuming that they would save even a few hours by embarking 
in Ireland, they would still greatly prefer embarking at Liverpool, to avoid all those charges 
by going first from Liverpool to Chester — then from Chester to Holyhead — then from 
Holyhead to Dublin— and then from Dublin to Galway — with all the trouble of the luggage. 

1263. Might not the luggage be put under the direction of the agent of the transatlantic 
packet, so that the passenger would not have more charge of his luggage after he had once 
delivered it, than he would have by putting it on board at Liverpool? — I think that practi- 
cally the result would be that they would not go there, and then with merchandise the case 
is much stronger, on account of the additional expense. 

1264. Is there any other reason beyond expense why merchandise should not go in that 
way : would it increase the insurance ?— I do not attach any importance to the insurance, 
speaking of Holyhead. If it went to Ireland, that difficulty would arise. They might put 
on a trifle more for going from Ireland— but that, I think, would not last probably six months • 
they would insure the goods from Liverpool to any port in Ireland and from thence to any 
port in the United States, without any increase of premium. I think that would settle down 
in a very few months. We receive goods from Ireland, and insure them to the Brazils for the 
same premium that we pay direct from Liverpool. 

1265. That of course being from Ireland to Liverpool, and from Liverpool to the Brazils? 

a ^ t v L ^ d ° n . 0t tilink any difficult y ' vo,dd ai 'ise about insurance after the first starling. 

1266. You imagine the goods would not be sent in that way, on account of the increased 
expense of the land journey ?— Yes; the expense must be greater to get to Ireland than to ship 
them at Liverpool, inasmuch as from Manchester you have only a mileage of 31 miles and 
then you would have the additional cost of getting them to Ireland. 

1267. Is there a great difference between the cost of railway conveyance and of steam- 
packet conveyance ? — The cost is considerably more by railway for goods. 

than steam Ut ^ passengers the difference is not so g^at ? — I should say the railway is higher 



1269. The objections you have hitherto stated, have reference to passengers rather than to 
the transmission of letters ?— Yes, but I think there would be a loss of time with letters also, 
110t 07 re £ ai ds London — it will be the same as regards London. 

1270. You do not think there would be a saving of time as to letters? — I think not, be- 
canse !f you despatch the mail at night from Holyhead, it arrives in Dublin in time for business, 
and the same at Liverpool ; but as regards the manufacturing districts there is a decided loss 
ot ume. lake the ease of Manchester— there are a great many manufacturers in Manchester 
who are also cotton speculators and cotton merchants, and they know every moment what is 
going on by telegraph, and on the day of the sailing of the steamer, they come over and avail 
t emseives of the very last moment of the steamer going, whereas if the vessel went from 
loss oftlme 7 W ° Uld ^ ° bll § ed to write the ni g ht bef ore. So that there would be a decided 

u- ? Ut A mStead of havin § a tidal haabour, such as Liverpool for the port of departure, 
wtMch the departures must vary, they had a harbour from which the vessels could go at 
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a fixed hour, would there not be less chance of delay than at present ; for instance, if . 
people knew that the vessel would start from Holyhead or from Galway at a fixed hour, they 
could write their letters accordingly, whereas at present they do not know the hour at which 
the vessel will leave Liverpool, because it depends upon the state of the tide? — Yes, it certainly 
depends upon the state of the tide — but the inconvenience arising from that is only occasional, 
it is not daily. 

1272. But if the vessel were appointed to start the moment when the mail arrived, then 
people would be able to write up to the last moment, because they might write up to the time 
that the mail started from the place at which they were? — It would gain time as regards the 
London correspondence, but I do not see that it would gain time for Liverpool and the 
manufacturing districts. 

1273. Musi not the varying hours of departure always be inconvenient for all other places 
except Liverpool ? — There is a certain amount of inconvenience about it, no doubt. 

1274. Must not it be inconvenient to such places as Birmingham and Leeds ? — As far as 
regards Birmingham, I do not see that there is much inconvenience in it — there is some, of 
course, but not to any great extent. Supposing the boat sails at 12 o’clock, you can leave 
Birmingham with perfect comfort in the morning, and go on board her at once, without any 
trouble or inconvenience. 

1275. Supposing it sails at 3 o’clock, you may get to Liverpool at 12, and have to wait three 
hours? — You may. 

1276. In fact, with respect to Lbndon letters of the evening before, the London merchant 
does not know whether those letters will not be delayed seven hours at Liverpool ? — He may 
always know it, the time of sailing being advertised 

1277. Is not the inconvenience on the arrival of a packet still greater than on its departure 
owing to the delays which sometimes occur before the vessel can pass the bar, by which the 
immediate delivery of the letters is prevented? — That is a difficulty very easily got over by a 
tender : a tender can always take the mails out of the boat outside the Victoria Bar. 

1278. Is that done? — I am not sure whether a tender goes out now or not; they did before 
the Government gave up their packet agency. When the Government, had their station there 
the “ Redwing” used to go out; but I am not sure now. 

1279. Why do they not do it now? — The establishment is broken up. 

1280. Why do not commercial men require it now ? — I do not know ; I fancy it may be in 
this way — that there are certain times when a steamer cannot get over Victoria bar for a short 
time, and she probably times her arrival so as to get over. 

1281. Must not that make a difference of two or three hours sometimies 1 — I should think it 
would ; but I should think much more time would be lost if those letters were landed at Holy- 
head to go round. The American correspondence is of much more importance to that part of 
the country than it is to London. 

1282. From what you have stated it would follow that if the ^transatlantic packets were 
removed to a station on the west of Ireland, the Government would have to pay a much larger 
sum for the transmission of the letters than they do now? — I believe so; inasmuch as the 
steamers would be deprived of a great portion of their carrying trade. I think that follows as 
a natural consequence. 

1283. It has been stated to the Commissioners in evidence, that in the opinion of some Irish 
gentlemen a veiy large trade could be carried on by these transatlantic packets, by carrying 
passengers at much lower freights than at present ; and that great facilities might thereby be 
afforded for the emigration now going on, and which appears likely to go on for some few 
years from Ireland? — But they cannot descend to take the class of passengers that go as emi- 
grants ; they can only do this at the sacrifice of their first-class passengers. 

1284. The proposal is, that they should be taken in the place of cargo, not that they should 
be put. into the cabins which are at present occupied by passengers ? — I would not go in a vessel 
that had two or three hundred emigrants on board, on any account, nor would scarcely any 
first-class passenger. 

1285. You think it would discourage first-class passengers from going in those vessels? — No 
questioti of it : no one would go. 

1286. Why not ? — I would not go on any consideration. Being accustomed to make voyages 
I know that the annoyance and inconvenience would be such that I would not go on any terms. 

1287. You think they would not be able to mix the two classes satisfactorily ? — It would be 
impossible. You must have a great amount of inconvenience and disagreeableness to put up 
with on board a ship with 200 or 300 passengers on board. Then I do not see how they could 
take ihem out. in these vessels for that price. There are vessels now fitted up for the purpose, 
which treat them, in fact, as nothing more than live merchandise. They are fitted up entirely 
for the conveyance of emigrants, whom they take at a very cheap rate, for they are found to 
pay better than bale goods, at the low freight at which sailing vessels take them. They take 
them at such a low figure that the steamers, I think, could not do it. 

1288. Have you much acquaintance with the commercial communities of Birmingham, 
Leeds, Manchester, and other places besides Liverpool? — I am connected with all those towns 
in the way of business. 

1289. Can you state how it is that, knowing that this inquiry was going on, none of them 
have made any recommendation to the Commission on the subject, except the Chambers of 
Commerce of Liverpool and of Glasgow ? — The fact is, that it has not been known. The 
President of one of the Chambers at Manchester is a particular friend of mine (Mr. Turner). 

I wrote to him to ask him about it, and he had never heard of it. In the view I have taken of 
the question, I have put it on the broad footing of general public convenience. There is no 
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doubt that the town of Liverpool is greatly interested in the question as a town question, but I 
put that entirely out of sight. 

1290. Do those third-class passengers, the emigrants, take a great deal of luggage with 
them, consisting of beds, and pots and trunks, and so on ? — A great deal of luggage. 

1291. In fact, they take a great deal of lumber with them ? — A great deal. They are most 
frightfully robbed in Liverpool, I am ashamed to say — it is lamentable. 

1292. By whom? — By impositions. The moment they arrive at Liverpool, there are what 
are called “ man-catchers” to meet them on the quay ; they are surrounded and besieged, and 
it is difficult for them even to get hold of their own luggage. Those men drag them to a 
lodging-house keeper ; they take them there, and they are paid by the lodging-house keeper 
for taking him lodgers. As soon as he gets them there he gets into conversation with them, 
and finds what money they have got. He says, “ Oh ! this money is of no use to you where 
you are going to — you must get it changed ; we will take it to the money-changers and change 
it into dollars ” — or something. Then lie has other things to buy, and he is cheated in every one 
of them. The year before last I happened to be the mayor, and I fined about 1000 people 
for short weights and false scales ; and out of those I should think nearly 500 were provision- 
dealers and parties brought more immediately in contact with the emigrants. The maximum 
fine is 51. ; and some of them, when you fine them, pay the money, and laugh at you because 
it answers their purpose ; they can afford to do it. 

1293. Cannot the local authorities find any remedy for that abuse? — There is great vigi- 
lance now used by the Inspectors of Weights and Measures ; but in spite of all this, those 
men are constantly on the alert. They have heavy weights to buy in with, if a man has any- 
thing to sell, and they have short weights to sell out with. This imposition goes on in every- 
thing up to the last moment, and perhaps at the eleventh hour, when the man is going to 
embark, they make some great demand upon him at his lodgings. They say, “ Oh ! you 
have had so-and-so, and you must pay for it.” The lodger remonstrates, but he is in this 
situation, — he has paid his passage- money, he has no time to go before a magistrate, and there- 
fore it just resolves itself into this — which is the lesser of the two evils, to lose his passage 
and forfeit his passage-money and try to get redress for the imposition, or to submit to it. The 
imposition is the lesser evil of the two evils, and therefore he pays the money and goes away. 

1294. Is there not an Emigration department which overlooks those things? — This is beyond 
their reach. I was Chairman of the Liverpool docks for a number of years; and before I left 
it I was endeavouring to get an Emigrants’ Home established connected with the docks, under 
the management or influence of the Government, by means of which all these impositions could 
be avoided entirely. Such an institution would be self-supporting. 

1295. Are not those impostors generally Irish? — A great many of them are. 

1296. VV hy should such an establishment require the sanction of the Government., why 
could not it be done by Liverpool itself? — About a fortnight ago I gave evidence before a 
Committee of the House of Commons, which is now sitting upon this subject, and there are 
sufficient reasons why. A great many of the inhabitants are opposed to it. Then there are 
all the low lodging-house keepers — there are all the parties connected with the dishonest 
tradesmen who live and fatten upon those poor emigrants. Then you have another body, who, 

I believe, have come up now to give evidence upon this very subject, representing what they 
call the Householders’ Association ; they imagine that it would affect their rents and their 
trade, and therefore they all oppose it — they think they will not be able to let the class of 
house, which is usually adapted for this purpose, at so high a rent.. Any abstraction of the 
lodgers would, in their opinion (and probably it is so), reduce the value of their property. 
1 herefore, there is a great combination of parties and interests to oppose a scheme of this sort. 
I here are great difficulties about private individuals undertaking things of this sort. 
I myself proposed, with a few others, to build a place for this very object; but it requires a 
great deal of time and attention; and in a pecuniary point of view it could not be entertained, 
because it could only produce a trifling return 'as interest for your money. I would not 
embark in a thing of this sort as a speculation, and if done in that way, there could never be 
the same confidence felt in it which would be felt if it had the prestige of the Government. I f 
the Dock Trustees undertook it, and the Government gave it their sanction, I think the thin°- 
woukl go on perfectly well, without the Government undertaking the risk of the buildings or 
anything of that sort. b 



1297. H°w do you account for so many emigrants going to Liverpool to embark, when they 
are exposed there to all this imposition and injury ?— There is no other place for them 

129b. Do not many emigrants embark from Irish ports?— They do; but they find it more 
convenient to come to Liverpool. If they could go with the same convenience from any 
neighbouring port, they would not come over there. They come to Liverpool for a very trifling 
cost— less than it would cost them to go to many places in Ireland by land. Then the emi- 
gration from Liverpool comprises also Scotland and Wales, and a great amount also from the 
Continent. If you concentrate a great number of emigrants at any port to load a ship, of 
course you can send them from Belfast or Cork, or any other port, as well as from Liverpool; 
but where you have not a succession of emigrants to keep up and supply a stream of vessels 
going in turn, you cannot do that. You may have a vessel occasionally from Belfast to any 
• t0 tlle , U J lltec f States, but not as a regular thing; therefore they are com- 
pelled to send their goods for shipment to Liverpool, whence vessels are going at stated periods 
every fori night or every week. 6 K 

1299. It bus been stated that there is a very strong feeling in America on the subject of 
communication by goinv to Ireland. Have you any information upon 
that subject — If that were the case, 1 would ask, why do not they set the example by their 
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own steamers going from there, and avail themselves of that advantage. It would answer their 
purpose that our vessels should go from Ireland, inasmuch as they would then get all the 
carrying trade from Liverpool. In that way they have a direct interest in the British boats 
going to a more distant port, because they would command the whole freight. If there were 
any advantage in it, I am sure Brother Jonathan would take it, and go there himself. 

1300. Do you think that the commercial community desire more frequent postal communi- 
cation with America? — In my own opinion, I should say not, — I should .say that once a week 
is often enough. 

1301. Do you think it likely that they will send letters by screw steamers that run to 
America, particularly if those screw steamers were to be increased in number? — Not unless 
they give greater despatch than at present. We always semi by the quickest conveyance, 
regardless of cost. We get our letters from Brazil, by way of Lisbon, for a fast vessel is con- 
stantly going to Lisbon; by way of the northern ports, by Pernambuco. Iam interested in 
two ships myself that invariably cut out every man-of-war and every packet. Those vessels, 
and three or four others, owned by other parties in the same trade, always aniicipate the packets. 

1 302. Do they carry the letters in consequence ? — They do. 

1303. In case of increased communication being given for postal purposes, which would the 
merchants prefer — that the passage should be shortened, or that, the number of vessels should 
be increased in the same proportion ? — If there was a vessel every day, we should write by her 
every day ; and if a vessel is detained by tides, or a packet is detained at Southampton or Fal- 
mouth, or wherever it may be, we go on writing, and expend pounds and pounds in postacre, 
because in those cases every letter that we have written for the last seven or eight day.” is 
superseded by the one which we write at the last moment. In consequence of new circum- 
stances, arrivals, and changes and fluctuations in the markets, all the others go for nothin^ : 
so that, however frequent you make the communications, merchants would write by them; but 
I say it would be unnecessary. 

1304. Do you anticipate any great advantage from the electric telegraph for commercial 
purposes? — No doubt about it. 

1305. In what way would it be applied, so as not to give undue preference to any one 
party ? — As it now exists between Liverpool and London, we very often transact business by 
that means. Only a few days ago, I sent up an order to buy a certain quantity of gold, at 
the last moment, to go to Southampton on board a steamer. I availed myself of the very last 
day for doing if, holding ofF at Liverpool in the expectation of advices from South America, 
to inform me of the price of certain coins there, doubloons, which are affected by the question 
of peace or war with Buenos Ayres and Brazil. And instead of writing off a day or two 
before, I sent off on the very last morning by telegraph, to tell them to send down so many 
dollars or so many doubloons, and they were sent down the same morning that we wanted 
them. 

1306. If the packet came to Ireland would it not save you many hours by the electric tele- 

graph ? — You would gain something by that, no question of it — that is very true. But there 
is another question which must be taken into consideration, namely, whether the community 
at large would benefit by such a communication, or not. If you throw the advantage of prior 
information into the hands of one or two, I should say that to the community at large, takin°- a 
broad view of it for commercial purposes, it is a disadvantage in such case. ° 

1307. Therefore there is some danger of the telegraph being absolutely injurious, if it gives 
that sort of priority ? — It is injurious m some cases. The Manchester people are very much 
upon the alert— priority of information in the cotton-market is a fortune to any man who can 
obtain it for an hour. 

1308. Could that be prevented if the packet station were in Ireland with an electric tele- 
graph . I do not see that it could be prevented in that case. We suffered under that incon- 
venience a short time before the Brazil Packet Station was changed. Very often they wot 
then-letters in London the day before we did — and as a great deal of our business is centred” in 
London, they had the advantage of knowing the state of the markets from abroad, and could 
telegraph to Liverpool and tell any changes that had taken place in coffee and sugar, or any 
other article, before we got our letters : that has frequently happened. 

1309. If the packet made Ireland some 20 or 30 hours before the same packet arrived at 

Liverpool, would there, in your opinion, be danger under the present circumstances of the com- 
munication of disadvantage resulting from the use of the electric telegraph ? — I should sav 
there would. J 

1310. Would there be greater danger in that case at Liverpool than what now exists in 

London, or Leeds, or Manchester, in consequence of the news arriving first at Liverpool now? 

They are not connected with the speculative part of the American trade. 

1311. Is not London ? — London is not connected with it, except very partially. London is 
the place where credits are given by bills, but the real business of America is done in Liver- 
pool, principally by the cotton manufacturers and spinners. 

• i^ r ' Kenned y> a merchant at Belfast, in advocating the propriety of a packet station 

m Ireland, says that they now lose four days in bill transactions, by the bills having to be first 
sent from England to Belfast, and then back again for acceptance? — Ido not see that. I 
know that the bills drawn upon my house generally come with the goods. I do not see where 
the loss arises, inasmuch as they send a bill from Belfast to Liverpool for acceptance, and they 
get it the next morning— consequently, the moment the bill is accepted the time is running. 
Therefore it is immaterial whether it is one day or two going back, because the time is 
running, and he has all the advantage of it ; therefore that cannot hold : but should any incon- 
venience or delay arise, it is obviated by the remittances being sent direct to agents in London 
or Liverpool for presentation. 
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1313 It has also been slated, “ We cannot get orders for goods by one packet to be shipped 
bv a succeeding one, or we have letters of importance to reply to. We can scarcely ever obey 
our instructions, whilst the English and Scotch manufacturer has all the advantage. If letters 
were delivered in Galway, they would reach the English, Scotch, aud North ot Ireland mer- 
chants about the same time— all would be placed upon an equal footing.”— -I cannot assent to 
that at all. With respect to orders for manufacturers, there are certain kinds of manufactures 
that are ready in stock, to speak in mercantile language; those, if they are in stock, can be 
sent off at a moment’s notice by steamer. There are steamers to Liverpool every day, there- 
fore I do not see where the loss of time is ; the most he could lose is one day. Then, when 
you take into account the relative importance of the Belfast manufacturer in comparison with 
other portions of the trade in Yorkshire and Lancashire, and that he is only a fractional part 
of the trade, I think he may consider himself very well off if he gets it so soon as that. 

1314. Would he be much worse off than the merchant at Glasgow?— Not at all. I was 

going to allude to Glasgow. They would have greater ground of complaint there, for they 
have a larger trade. . 

1315. But the Irishman would say that he has a natural advantage as being nearer 
America, and that you have no right to make an artificial distinction ?— If the Irish trade 
were of that importance that he could maint ain a line of communication with America, I 
could see the force of that ; but so far from that being the fact, they cannot maintain a line of 
sailing ships to carry their goods out. If they could, they would not send their goods to be 
shipped by sailing vessels from Liverpool. It happens occasionally that, vessels go trom 
Glasgow to different parts of the world. It happens in this way;— if we happened to have a 
large shipment, so as to induce a party to send a vessel cheap there, we should take her and 
lay her on there, and endeavour to fill her up in the best way we could, by inducing other 
parties to ship at a low freight, rather than send her to Liverpool ; but that is only an occa- 
sional transaction, and you cannot keep up a succession of vessels in that way. In that case 
the goods would not come to Liverpool to be shipped at all. 

1316. Have they not more direct trade from Glasgow to America than from Belfast? — 
They have. 

1317. Is there anything further which you wish to state on this subject? — There is one 
point which cannot be too strongly impressed upon the Commissioners, that any change of the 
packet station to Ireland would be to the decided advantage of the Collins’s Line of Packets, 
for in that case they would sail from Liverpool, and command all the trade, aud that, of 
course, would be an abstraction of so much merchandise that ought lo go under the British 
flag, which would be excluded from our account, and extra cost would be imposed upon all 
that went to Ireland for embarkation. So that, as far as American interests are concerned, they 
have a direct pecuniary interest in the Cunard vessels being removed there. For myself, I 
have no interest in it; my transactions with North America are direct, between there and 
Brazil. 

[ The Witness withdrew .] 

[Adjourned.] 



Saturday, 5th April, 1851. 

The Right Honourable the Earl Granville in the Chair. 

The Right Honourable Lord Monteagle further examined. 

1318. Your Lordship wishes to make some addition to your former evidence?. — Since I 
had the honour of being examined before you I have received a letter from Captain Randall, 
the Harbour-master at Limerick, under the Harbour Commissioners, which, with your Lord- 
ship’s permission, I should wish to put in. It is au explanation of one of his answers which 
he wishes to record, and it is accompanied by what renders his explanation more intelligible, 
a larger survey of the Harbour of Foynes, exhibiting the practical mode in which he would 
propose to meet the difficulties suggested as to mooring and anchoring the vessels coming in. 
I make no observation upon that part of the question. I do not pretend to understand 
nautical affairs, but I may take the liberty of mentioning here, in reference to the force of 
the currents, upon which observations were made, that the force of the current assumed to 
exist in the previous examination, is the force of the current at the narrowest and consequently 
the most rapid part of the gut between the island and the mainland, and it by no means 
measures the velocity of the current in the position which is marked for anchorage. The 
.Commissioners will see that from the breadth marked on the chart from the one rock to the 
other is the narrowest point of the whole, and that you have there the maximum velocity of 
the current. It was in consequence of that velocity that the original 'plan of the Shannon 
Commissioners, which placed the landing wharf and station between those two points at the 
narrowest point, was departed from, because it was considered that that velocity of the current 
might be inconvenient. The pier has been built further to the eastward, where, from the 
opening of the banks on both sides, there is a much wider space left for the tide to spread 
over, and consequently where there is a great diminution in the velocity of the current. I 
am not enabled to say how much the velocity is reduced, but I know from my own experience 
as a river boatman, that at the anchorage we are, comparatively speaking, in still water. I may 
be allowed also to add to the previous evidence which I laid before the Commissioners, that 
the Emigration and Colonial Land Commission have, since my previous examination. 
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obtained a further report with respect to the amount remitted from emigrants to North 
America, sent to their friends in (he European dominions of the Crown. Mr. Murdoch, the 
Chief Commissioner, informed me that the return, though correct as far as it went in other 
respects, did not include the whole of the remittances, as the Commissioners only procured it 
from the larger banking-houses, and had no means of tracing the lesser remittances directly sent 
through private parties. In my previous examination I think I stated in respect to the years 
1847 and 1848 that the remittances sent were 460,000/. in the first of those years, and 
560,000/. in the second year; the remittances for the third year have now been made up, and 
they amount to the enormous sum of 950,000/. 

1319. To Ireland? — Almost exclusively to Irish. Some are to Irish in England, but 
chiefly to Irish people in their own country, mainly, though not. exclusively, intended to assist 
in the emigration of members of their families to America. 

1320. Do you happen to know whether they have been able to make any calculation of how 
much that, is per head? — I do not think they have, but the result of the whole is, that close 
upon two millions are ascertained to have been remitted in the course of the three years, 
and that the greater portion is applicable to emigrants’ passage money to America. Then 
I ask leave to send in to Lord H obart, for the purpose of being added to the other document ary 
evidence, an extract from the last. Official Report of the Admiralty, containing the Sailing 
Directions published by Captain Wolfe as to the Shannon, and referring to Foynes. That 
extract completes the series of public documentary evidence upon that subject. I have 
another private document, the last I have to trouble you with, which is a letter written by me 
in the year 1846, to the Ballast Board in Ireland, our Irish Trinity Board as far as lights are 
concerned; as it relates to the lighting of the Shannon, and as I was asked a few questions 
upon, the subject I wrote to the Ballast Office for a copy of this letter, which I now deliver in 
as the best answer I can give to that question. 

1321. How do you account for the great body of Irish emigrants coming over to England 
for . the purpose of making their transatlantic passage ? — First, there is a portion of that 
emigration which would come naturally to Liverpool ; all that would go cheaper from Liver- 
pool than from any other port. Of course, upon the eastern coast, where they get across for 
little or nothing to Liverpool, they would naturally take the Liverpool passage, unless there 
was an under-selling competition at the other side, lower than I expected. But there is 
another cause, and that is, because there is no punctual sailing shipping at any western port ; 
there are no American ships, except occasionally, perhaps, from Galway or from Sligo. 

1322. Are there not American ships from Dublin, Belfast, and Cork? — There are many 
from Dublin, Belfast, and Cork, and there are several from Limerick. We have had a con- 
siderable emigration of a most interesting kind from the city of Limerick, chiefly carried on 
by Mr. Spaight, The result of that emigration upon the peace of the country, and the promotion 
of improvement there, are given in Mr. Spaight ’s evidence before the Colonization Committee. 
That evidence so forcibly struck the late Lord Ashburton, that he observed to me “ I have 
been toiling at this Committee the whole Session, but I am more than recompensed by having 
heard the information given in Mr. Spaight’s evidence.” It may be material to say that that 
scheme, which was pre-eminently successful, became so in consequence of Mr. Spaight, who is 
a great shipping owner in the south of Ireland, being enabled to reduce the rate of freight for 
his own emigrants. The result was, that a great number of emigrants sailed from Limerick, 
who would have otherwise gone to Liverpool. 

1323. Do you know at what rate they were carried from Limerick to North America? — I 
think it has been done for 50s. occasionally. 

* ooc ^ • — W'th f he ordinary food. I think it has been quite as low' as that. 

1325. Is it the want of capital that prevents ships going regularly ti om the coast of Ireland, 
or is it that they cannot assure themselves of a sufficient stream of passengers to justify them 
m establishing a regular line of ships for the purpose of conveying them? — I think it is want 
ot regularity ; to emigrants regularity is more important than a little saving in money. Sup- 
pose a man coming from the interior, from the county of Clare, or the county of Kerry, to 
Limerick, and he is kept there for the sailing of a ship for a week or ten days ; that is a 
greater loss to him than a saving of 10$. would be in the amount of the passage. Now from 
Liverpool the tide ol passengers is so rapid that they are certain never to lose any time. Mr. 
Minton, one of the greatest shipowners in America, was examined by me before the Colonization 
Committee of the Lords as to the value of the freightage or passage-money upon emigrants 
mid he stated that, according to the best calculation they were able to form in the city of New 
York, the annual value received for the passage of emigrants amounted to a million sterling 
a-year; the gross amount received by them. He said, "We could not carry on our cotton 
trade with Liverpool upon our present freights, if it were not for the profits that we have 
byour spare freight being taken off by the demand for emigration.” 

^ 97 " r% aVe y ou ever happened to see emigrants departing? — Yes. 

1327. Do not they take a great number of packages with them, consisting of furniture and 
lumber of various kinds ?— No ; they take a chest, but they do not take very much furniture ; 
they sell all their furniture and realize it. You could obtain full information upon this subject 
. r ™ a man . at knows more about the Irish emigration than any one I know, which is Mr. 
Mdey, a considerable shipping agent, of Eden Quay, Dublin. He told me that amono- the 
duties ot his office he was called upon to realize, the value of their effects in bills, and°thev 
take over large remittances. In one vessel, a vessel of Lord Palmerston’s, which was supposed 
and represented, to have been sent out in a condition of entire destitution and distress from 
Ireland the people were in possession of 1,500 sovereigns. They were represented as being- 
clothed in rags, and in a state of such entire wretchedness, that it was a scandal both to the 
proprietor and to the country from which they were sent. Every one of those had new clothes 
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: ’ people went on board in their old rags to spare their new clothes. 

April 5, 1851. 1328. Do you recollect how many of them had this 1500Z. among them? — I forget how 

many there were. There are most extraordinary facts to show that, you have enormous 
resources that will tell upon freight and pay passage, if there are facilities given. 

1329. Do you think it would be possible to combine first-class passengers and emigrant 
passengers in the same ship ? — Yes, it is done every day ; there would be no difficulty in 
having steerage passengers, intermediate passengers, and cabin passengers. You find that 
done in Australian ships. But my nephew, whose chivalry induced him to take a steerage 
passage, with his own emigrants, in order to see how they were dealt with and treated — Mr. 
De Vere, whose letter upon that subject was read by Lord Grey in the House of Lords, and 
by Mr. Labouchere in the House of Commons, and became the foundation afterwards of many 
improvements introduced into the Passengers Act — went out in a ship in which there were 
cabin passengers and intermediate passengers, as well as steerage passengers. 

1330. That was a sailing ship? — It was. I speak of course upon this subject, with imperfect 
knowledge. But it seems to me that if it is possible to provide for classification, where you 
have a forty or fifty days’ passage, it would be much easier to provide for it where you have 
only a ten days’ passage. 

1331. It is stated that as long as there was another steamer carrying first-class passengers 
alone, you would never get first-class passengers in a steamer carrying a large number 
of steerage passengers? — We know practically that when we come over from Ireland, 
from Cork, and Waterford, we have great numbers of steerage passengers in the packet 
steamers. 



George Maxwell, George Maxwell, Esq., Henry Cleaver Chapman, Esq., and George James Duncan, Esq., 
Esq. examined. 

Henry Cleaver Chap- . 

man, Esq. 1332. You appear as a deputation from the American Chamber of Commerce at Liver- 

and pool? — (Mr. Maxwell.') We do ; we have already presented memorials to the Commissioners 

George James Bun- on t ^ e importance of allowing the North American steamers to continue their departure from 

ca n ’ s y ‘ Liverpool as heretofore. We consider it, for the commercial interests of the town at large, 

April 6, 1851. most important, and not less so for the great manufacturing interests by which we are sur- 

rounded, both in Lancashire and Yorkshire. Liverpool is the port of departure for that very 
extensive commerce which we carry on, and it has hitherto worked so very admirably that 
we are extremely adverse to any change. The correspondence, as the Commissioners must 
be well aware, almost entirely centres in Liverpool, or the country behind it. At the present 
moment too there is a great rivalry, and any removal of what we think the present admirable 
station would have the effect of playing materially into the hands of the great rival maritime 
power. You are aware that a line of very large first-class steamers, called the “ Collins’s” line, 
has been established by American people, and the removal of our British vessels from Liver- 
pool, while they continued at. Liverpool, would, we think, be nationally highly detrimental. 
Scotland too feels a very great interest in the question. The manufactures of Paisley and 
Glasgow, which are not of very great bulk, but of great value (what is called the fancy muslin 
trade), are sent largely to America. A great many men come up, almost at the last hour, 
with their small packages, and they do not grudge paying 61. or 71. a ton freight to the 
Cunard steamers to carry goods newly introduced into the markets — to take over, in fact, 
what may be called the latest fashion. Therefore the removal of the present facilities, we 
think, would be extremely detrimental, not only locally to Liverpool, but to the great inter- 
course between England and America. By the system as it now exists we have the posting 
of letters at the very latest hour. Even after everything is closed at the post-office there has 
been an arrangement made by a landing-stage, by means of which, up to a very few minutes 
before the vessel weighs anchor, commercial communications can be sent up to the very last 
hour. Of course if the packet station were fixed at a distance from our doors, where such a 
vast trade centres, we think it would be highly detrimental. I should be glad to answer any 
question that may be put, but I can scarcely express more strongly than I have done my sense 
of the importance of allowing a system that has worked so well to remain where it is. — (Mr. 
Chapman.') I consider it in a national point of view. The ramifications of steam commu- 
nication between England, Scotland, and Ireland, in connexion with these steamers, are very 
great indeed ; and the centralization of the shipment of goods in Liverpool from Glasgow and 
Belfast, and the northern ports of Ireland, is to a very large extent. Now, if these steamers 
were to be removed from Liverpool, the cost of transhipment of the goods sent would be very 
great ; so great that it must amount at once to an enormous bounty in favour of the American 
steamers sailing from Liverpool, or what are called Collins’s line. I think that is a very 
important point, which ought to be brought prominently before the Government, because 
experience shows this fact, that you cannot have steam navigation over sea, or even, I take it, 
from point to point, in England, to be profitable, and to be kept up as it ought to be kept up, 
unless either the steam navigation is protected by an absolute monopoly, so that they can 
charge remunerating freights, or unless, on the other hand, it is compensated for by the Govern- 
ment in the shape of a protective bounty. Now I hold that the bounty given to Cunard’s 
steamers has given us that pre-eminence in steam navigation without which it would be quite 
impossible that steam communication could be carried on to America. The Americans feel 
that very strongly, as appears from the Report of a Committee made to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which I saw transcribed into the Shipping Gazette some time last week. It called 
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strongly upon the American Government to take this question up as a national question : they George Maxwell, 
say that they have succeeded already in beating out any competition with their sailing-ships, Esq. 

and they call upon the Government to protect their own steam-ships in this particular service Henry CleaverC/up- 
by increasing the grant. ^^"and*^" 

1333. The proposal for an additional grant was rejected, was it not ? — Only at the eleventh George James Dun- 
hour ; it was only shelved for the session. My information is, that it is certain to be carried can, Esq. 
next year ; it is one of those questions which is taken up nationally, and you know the enthusiasm ^ rifs - 1851 

in that country where it is a national question and one of rivalry with England. I am fully pn ’ 
satisfied that if the packet station were removed, the Government must either make up their 
minds to double the grant for Cunard’s line, in order to make up the loss that they would 
have both in passengers and in the carriage of goods, it would positively be conferring an 
enormous premium upon the American vessels. You would not only have to do that, you 
would be discouraging and knocking up your steam navigation, and throwing all the traffic 
upon railways, at great cost and inconvenience to the shippers. The Americans will do every 
thing to protect their steam navigation. For the accommodation of these immense steamers at 
Liverpool we have just built the Huskisson dock, the entrance to which is now being used as a 
graving-dock for these immense steamers. There is no other place in the kingdom which has 
accommodation equal to those graving-docks, which have been constructed at great expense, 
and are fit for these steamers : they are comparatively useless for sailing ships from the 
immense width, and the danger of shoring narrow ships in such space as that. I do not see 
how they could get the service done at Galway or at Holyhead. 

1334. Are not great repairs to Cunard’s line done at Glasgow? — All at Liverpool. .The 
ships are built at Glasgow, but they are all repaired at Liverpool. At least all the temporary 
repairs are done there. 

1335. When they wanted new engines they would be sent to Glasgow ? — Yes, because they 
have facilities upon the quays at Glasgow which they have not yet got at Liverpool, but they 
will have at the Huskisson dock. I hope the Dock Committee will give attention to that. 

1336. If it were shown that there would be a saving of time to the amount of half a day by 
bringing the packets to and starting them from an Irish port, do not you think that would be 
of some consequence to business in general ? — (Mr. Maxwell.) Not in comparison with the 
advantages which now exist. — (Mr. Chapman.) It could not be of such very great consequence, 
because there are steamers running now from Southampton, and there is a line going to run 
from Havre — the one on Saturday and the other on Wednesday. 

1337. Are the passages longer from Southampton than they are from Liverpool ? — (Mr. 

Maxwell.) Yes. So far as we have seen the passage is made quicker to Liverpool than 
Southamptori. 

1338. You mean to imply that a little saving of time is not of so much consequence as to 
induce them to take the longer route from Havre or Southampton ? — I think it is very probable 
that there would not be any saving of time whatever by going from Ireland, taking the trans- 
shipment into account. But that is a matter upon which of course the Commissioners have 
already a great deal of information. 

1339. But if they did save 12 hours in a passage which is now 11 days, should you attach 
much consequence to that saving? — I do not think a saving of 12 hours could make any great 
difference — but I doubt very much whether that saving could be made, because the delays 
from transhipment, and the confusion of sorting the letters would be very great. There, is 
another important point, and that is, that, after all, the parties mainly interested in the corre- 
spondence with America are almost entirely in Lancashire, Scotland, and the north of Ireland. 

It is the seat of the great cotton-mart that is mainly interested — there is scarcely any in Lon- 
don ; they are very little interested in it, comparatively speaking. 

1340. With regard to the north of Ireland, the Commissioners have received a very strono- 
memorial from Belfast in favour of an Irish port ? — That I can easily conceive, that they 
would stand out for an Irish port. They would take an Irish view of the question, and not a 
national view. 

1 341. Taking a commercial view of it, would not they be benefited by it with reference to 
their own business? — They do not form a tenth part of the trade. 

1342. Are you aware that a very large portion of the correspondence is Irish ? — There is a 
great deal of Irish correspondence, but nothing in comparison with what goes from Scotland 
and from Lancashire. 

1343. You are not aware that the Irish correspondence is one-third of the whole? — I was 
not aware of that; but, if so, I should think that half of the rest would belong to Liverpool 
and the Liverpool district, Birmingham, and other places in the manufacturing district. It 
would cause a very serious disturbance of the present communications and of the exchange of 
letters, if the packet station were taken from Liverpool, which is the real centre of the corre- 
spondence. 

1344. Are you aware whether there is any strong feeling in America for accelerating the 
communication by a few hours? — In America they would sacrifice anything to get a national 
superiority, if they could do it. That would be their object, and not a question of saving 12 
or 24 hours. If they could by a bounty drive the British off the seas, 1 am satisfied that They 
would give it. I think they would sacrifice everything rather than give up what they hold so 
dear — a superiority over the mother country. — (Mr. Maxwell .) There is scarcely an instance 
of the steamers running to Southampton or Havre doing it so quickly as the Cunard’s steamers 
do to Liverpool. I have no hesitation in saying that any measure that would remove from 
the English line of steamers the American commerce which now centres in Liverpool and that 
district, would be a positive bounty to an enormous extent thrown into the hands of the great 
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rival maritime power, America. There is no question there is nothing that America would 
like to see better than the removal of the English line of steamers from Liverpool. Now the 
facilities are very great. A man arrives in Liverpool to embark by the packet. He arrives at 
his hotel; his connections and correspondents wish to see him at the last hour, and to say 
verbally what they have to communicate. Then he steps on board and he is off. But if he 
had to go with his bulky luggage to a distant port, it would be as much as to say to him, “ You 
must arrange to go by Collins’ line.” It would never do. 

1345. The argument of the Irish is, that they would land in Ireland and get to Liverpool 
as quickly, or more quickly than they do now ?— People who are not much accustomed to the 
sea might be anxious to get ashore at the port first touched at; but, generally,! would say 
that the passengers would stick to the ship till they came to Liverpool. 

1346. Whenever Cunard’s boats arrive at half-ebb, do not you send a small steamer out ? — 
(Mr. Chapman) There is a tender attached to them for mails and passengers. In fact, there 
uever was a service, in my opinion, so admirably conducted as that of Cunard s. It is quite 
perfect. I do not think that even in Her Majesty’s service they could carry it out in the way 
they do ; because there would be obstructions which Cunard’s people have not to contend with. 
If they ‘want a screw, for example, instead of having to make an indent, and going through a 
dozen departments, they go to their smithy and get it at once. Everything seems to be con- 
ducted with a degree of system, despatch, and liberality, that is quite astonishing. Nobody 
can have any idea of it until they see it. And to disturb it in any way, or to throw any 
damper upon it, would in a national point of view be a thing to be always regretted; I do not 
think the mischief could ever be retrieved. 

1347. You said that when , persons at Glasgow or Belfast wish to send certain articles of 
commerce rapidly over to America, they do not mind paying their 61. or 71. a ton for it, when, 
of course, they could send it much cheaper by sailing vessels. Then may it not be inferred 
that they would not mind a little extra expense for sending it through Ireland, if they would 
save a few hours by doing so: why should they not follow it up in the same way? — (Mr. 
Maxxoell.) They might follow it up, but I think any additional land carriage would be a heavy 
tax on their goods. — (Mr- Chapman) There would be transhipments in that case, but .now it 
comes into the docks and alongside the vessel at once. 

1348. But from Belfast they would send it over land to an Irish port? — (Mr. Chapman.) 
I think they would have to send from Belfast by steam to Dublin, and then to get upon the 
rail. Of course the Commissioners have more information upon that than we have ; but, from 
our practical knowledge of the thing, we think that Government would hardly entertain such 
an idea for the sake of so very small a portion of the American trade as that which comes from 
the north of Ireland. 

1349. You mentioned, as one great advantage of Liverpool, that the letters can be put in up 
to the very last moment; but is not that advantage only felt because the vessels start from 
Liverpool at variable hours, in consequence of the tide, and not at fixed hours, in consequence 
of which you feel it a great advantage to be able to continue to post letters when the vessel is 
detained till two, or three, or four o’clock ? — (Mr. Maxxoell) The Cuuard’s steamers generally 
start, I think, very little later than 10 -or 11 o'clock. Cunard’s very seldom go in the 
afternoon. Collins’s have generally gone in the afternoon-. : — ( Mr . Chapman) There is one 
thing also which ought not to be overlooked in this question, and that is the enormous amount 
of value involved in the cotton- trade, which exclusively centres in Liverpool. Now, consider 
the importance of that in a national point of view. A rebellion might break out on the Con- 
tinent ; that (to use a Y ankee phrase) is flashed by telegraph ; we might get intelligence of 
what had taken place just before the packet started ; and it woulxl give us an opportunity of 
sending orders, or countermanding orders, about. cotton, and of saving our merchants or our 
manufacturers, perhaps, a million of money. 

1350. Would not you save considerable time by being able to send a message by the 
electric telegraph to an Irish port? — (Mr. Maxwell) But you must have a merchant there to 
do it. I have no agent that could do the same thing at an Irish port. I may effect a very 
important commercial operation at 10 o’clock in the day; the steamer starts at 11; if the 
station was at any port in I reland, 1 should have no means of sending a short message to my 
correspondent in New York, as I do now by putting that communication at once into the vessel 
which is just leaving the port. 

1351. If you had anything of an important and confidential nature to communicate at the 
last moment, would you not nave the advantage of being able to send your letters in twelve 
hours’ shorter time through Ireland than you can through Liverpool ; would not that saving 
of time be of advantage to you in enabling you to prevent certain goods being sent to America, 
supposing you sent orders to that effect ? — (Mr. Chapman) In such a case so many would be 
rushing to the telegraph, that you must have — I do not know how many telegraphs at work. It 
is not one letter that has to be sent, but a great number of letters, to different correspondents all 
over the country. I am satisfied that, even laying aside the mercantile part of the question, 
and looking at the national interests involved in it, the removal of the station would be a 
matter of extremely great regret. First of all, all the goods woukl be transferred as a bounty 
Mo Collins’s line; that is perfectly clear. Then as to passengers, I question whether any of 
them would take advantage of it. They take a great deal of luggage. They would have to 
disembark in the Irish port, to get.into the railway, to transfer their luggage again on arriving 
at Kingstown or at Cork, and then to undergo a second voyage, worse almost than the one they 
have concluded. And considering all the inconvenience, expense, fatigue, bother, and 
.anxiety they would have to undergo, I questioft whether any of them would take .advan- 
tage ofit. 
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1352. With regard to letters, would there not be advantage ? — There would be the sorting 
and the transshipment; and, considering the official delays which there would be, I do not 
think you would save six hours in the whole thing. 

1353. It is said that, as a national question, we have only to do with mails and intelligence, 
and that the question of passengers and freight is a matter merely of the saving or expenditure 
of money ; but is it not a matter of importance to the passengers that they should have the 
advantage of quick and convenient conveyance ? — I am of opinion that Liverpool is most con- 
venient for passengers, taking it altogether, from its central situation. — {Mr. Maxwell.') A man 
going from Liverpool by an Irish port would have either to go by sea to Ireland or to cross 
the Mersey, and so to go by Chester and Holyhead. I am sure that in the case of a mer- 
chant and his family wishing to embark, he would certainly take advantage of the Collins 
line, which would take him on board at the quay, and take him off at once. People would 
never endure having half a dozen changes to go to America. I conceive that, as a matter of 
encouragement to British tonnage, it is a national question. 

1354. You put the case chiefly upon the commercial advantage of having these steamers, 
which enable commercial men either to send goods or to travel themselves, in the most con- 
venient way, rather than on the ground of general convenience as to postal arrangements, except 
that, if the passengers and freight were given up,, our Government would, of course, have to pay 
a larger sum for the conveyance of the letters? — (Mr. Chapman.) Precisely; but both Mr. 
Maxwell and myself are of opinion that in postal arrangements we should suffer equally; that 
merely a tithe would be benefited, and that all the rest would be very materially inconve- 
nienced, both in Scotland and in England. — {Mr. Maxwell.) That is my opinion. 

1355. But supposing one-third of the letters are Irish, that third, part of the correspondents 
would receive their letters earlier, and be able to despatch their answers later than they do at 
present ? — Then against that you have to see what are the disadvantages. According to. that 
statement it would be inconveniencing two-thirds for the benefit of one-third. 

1356. But it is supposed that it would be an advantage to the remaining two-thirds, inas- 
much as they would have a saving of time, though not to the same amount as the Irish portion 
of the correspondence ? — I think the saving is more problematical than real. If it were to be 
pushed forward by express, it could be done, but. we know that there are technical difficulties 
with the post-office. In order to have systematical and official regularity you must have a 
certain time to perform certain duties ; unless you have proper time ,you get into confu- 
sion, and the great regularity of the post-office, I think, would be disturbed ; there is a certain 
formality with which a Government office must be conducted. — {Mr. Maxwell.) With regard 
to the amount of the Irish correspondence, I confess I was a good deal surprised at its being 
stated to be one-third. I would take the liberty of stating that the Irish correspondence with 
America must, I think, be a correspondence of a very different quality from the Liverpool com- 
mercial correspondence. My own impression is, that what I would call the interests. of commerce 
connected with the Irish correspondence is a mere fraction. No doubt there is a vast amount 
of letters passing between emigrants in America ana their relatives in Ireland; but, having 
watched the American trade for thirty years, and seeing the enormous interests almost exclu- 
sively centred in Liverpool, including even Irish mercantile interests acted upon by Liverpool 
agency, I can scarcely conceive that with respect to the Irish correspondence generally the 
matter of rapidity can be of much consequence, and that a few hours’ despatch with respect to 
the Irish correspondence should be considered in the same light as when applied to the vast 
interests centred in the great commercial emporium of Liverpool. — {Mr. Chapman .) Mr. Max- 
well has just hit the difficulty that struck me; that the one-third of Irish letters is to be 
accounted for, not. by mercantile transactions, but by the immense emigration. It was only 
yesterday that I heard a thing which perhaps will strike you as remarkable, that in one bank 
they have 100,000/. of bills which have been sent over by emigrants to their friends to take 
them out, varying in amount from 1 1. to 31., 41., and 51. But I know as a fact that even 
what goes through the banks.is nothing compared with what comes through private hands. I 
have had to do lately with, a line of packet-ships at Liverpool, and I saw a great deal of them. 
Instead of poor, famished, ragged people, going out as emigrants, you now see well-dressed 
men and women, with no sign of poverty about them ; seemingly the better order of small 
tenant-farmers. The change which seems to have taken place is quite amazing. 

1357. You, gentlemen, belong to Liverpool? — Yes. 

1358. And you are connected with shipping ? — {Mr. Maxwell .) I am a shipowner. 

1359. Can you explain why it is that so many emigrants embark at Liverpool in preference 
to embarking in Ireland? — It is owing to the proximity of Liverpool, the great accommoda- 
tion given to them, and the superior quality of the American vessels which sail from Liverpool. 

1360. What is the reason that the emigrants do not take their departure from the Irish 
coast ? — I think it is the want of freights from America. A vessel that brings over a cargo of 
cotton has no other place to land it but Liverpool. — {Mr. Chapman.) The passage from 
Ireland to Liverpool is so speedy and so cheap. I believe at one time they went for a shilling 
owing to the competition among the steamers, but they can always come over for half-a-crown 
or five shillings; and when they come they are certain of a passage; they find a ship ready 
to sail with a full complement, and away she goes. — {Mr. Maxwell!) The class ot people 
that are now going are very curious in choosing their vessels, and you can see them gazing 
about to select the most likely one before they engage their passage. Now of course they 
can only do that at a port where there is a great amount of shipping. 

1361. Is it not a fact that the emigrants, are treated very badly at Liverpool ? — {Mr. Chap- 
man.) There is such an immense mass ; we have thousands, and thousands of people who 
leave the port of Liverpool, and who while they are there are at the mercy of crimps 
and lodging-house people. It cannot be otherwise; but the members of the American Cham- 
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| George Maxwell, ' ber of Commerce are now endeavouring to promote a measure to remedy it, which the Corpo- 
Esq. ration will not promote because, they say, it would injure the interests of the cottage-owners and 

Henry Cleaver Chap- lodging-house people. We came to seek aid and assistance from the Board of Trade and the 
" man l^ S<1 ' Government in carrying this Bill to remedy the very evil complained of, but we did not get that 
George James Dun- sympathy which we expected, and which we thought we ought to have, when we are spending 
can, Esq. our own private means, fighting against the great Corporation Estate with 400,000/. a-year 
revenue. — {Mr. Duncan.) From the Board of Trade we have had every sympathy. 

April 5, 1851. 13 62. What is the opinion of mercantile men as to the use of the electric telegraph ; do 

you see any inconvenience in the application of it for the purpose of obtaining priority of 
intelligence, by reason of the advantages which some individuals may acquire over others? — 
{Mr. Maxwell.) I think it is a very important discovery, and very generally useful. I am not 
prepared to state any particular case which has come within my own observation. — {Mr. Chap- 
man.) At Liverpool the Exchange Room subscribes so much to have the mercantile articles in 
the different newspapers telegraphed down, and posted publicly in the rooms. 

1363. It has been stated to us, that in some branches of trade — for example, in the cotton 
trade — an hour’s prior intelligence in certain cases is enough to make a man’s fortune. Now, if 
the vessel landed at Galway, important intelligence might perhaps be sent by telegraph to a 
person at Manchester twenty-four hours sooner than it would be conveyed there by the ship 
• — how could you meet that ? — As the Americans say, such intelligence is important if true. 
That is the great, thing — whether we can rely upon the intelligence. There are a lot of rascals 
that would give you false intelligence of rains, and frosts, and crops destroyed. But I can 
scarcely conceive the possibility of a house thinking it worth their while to send a person over 
expressly by the packet, and sending a message from Galway. 

1364. Is the Holyhead telegraph now much used for commercial purposes? — {Mr. Max- 
Tcell.) Not at all. It will be discontinued, I think, immediately. — {Mr. Chapman.) It is still 
kept up at the expense of the Dock Estate. It gives a report of the ships all along the 
coast. 

1365. It has been stated by the Chambers of Commerce of Glasgow and of Manchester, 
that they consider that the electric telegraph may be turned to injurious account ; do you agree 
in that opinion? — {Mr. Chapman .) You cannot have a great benefit of any kind without some 
little drawback. The great question is, whether the advantages do not counterbalance those 
abuses which no precautions can prevent. 

1366. If there is no counterbalancing disadvantage, of course the electric telegraph affords 
an argument in favour of an Irish port, because there would be a saving of 24 hours by the 
use of the electric telegraph, when it is laid down all the way? — (Mr. Maxwell.) It is not, in 
my opinion, sufficiently to be depended on for detailed general correspondence. — (Mr. Chap- 
man.) I do not think that is a point of any importance either one way or the other. — (Mr. 
Maxwell.) Our argument upon the general question resolves itself into this, that we have had 
experience for a good many years of the eminent success of Cunard’s line as established, and 
we waut just to let well alone. The packets come in with the regularity almost of a mail 
coach, and everything is so admirably adapted to existing circumstances, that we should sin- 
cerely lament and highly deprecate any change, both on account of the interests of the great 
commercial emporium, which we consider ourselves to be, and on account of the important 
manufacturing country behind us, and Scotland, which participate with ourselves in the 
enormous trade carried on between the United States and Great Britain. We should sincerely 
deprecate any material change in a system which is working so admirably and has succeeded 
so well. I have no interest myself in any of these ships. My firm is extensively engaged as 
merchants in the trade with the United States and Canada, and also' in the trade with Africa. 



1367. Can you explain how it is that we have heard so little upon this subject from parties 
at Liverpool, Manchester, and Glasgow, although one of our first letters was addressed to the 
Chambers of Commerce of Liverpool, of Manchester, and of Glasgow, to beg them to furnish 
information to us on the subject of this inquiry? — (Mr. Duncan.) I only heard of it lately at 
the American Chamber of Commerce. I believe the fact to be that the idea of removing the 
packets from Liverpool, the great seat of commerce with America, never entered into their 
heads. They thought it impossible that such a thing ever could arise. That is what I have 
heard from all quarters within the last week. It was not supposed to be a thing that could 
be seriously entertained. — (Mr. Maxwell.) With respect to the General Chamber of Com- 
merce, neither Mr. Chapman nor myself are members of it. — (Mr. Chapman .) The American 
Chamber of Commerce only heard of it recently. — (Mr. Duncan.) And last week the 
Corporation heard of it accidentally. — (Chairman.) I may as well state with regard to any 
supposed want of publicity, that questions were asked on the subject in Parliament : our 
meetings have always been noticed by the public prints ; and we, ourselves, in the first instance 
addressed communications to the public bodies in all the large commercial towns of this country. 

(Mr . Maxwell.) I will take the liberty of suggesting that it might be of importance that any 
communication such as your Lordship says has been addressed to the authorities in such a 
place as Liverpool, should be addressed to the mayor of the town, and by him distributed. — 
(Mr . Duncan.) Till within the last two years, when the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce was 
first established, the American Chamber of Commerce was the only one having the name 
of a chamber of commerce, and then we invariably received from the Board of Trade, and 
from all the public offices, communications which now go to the General Chamber of Com- 
merce. But since that time we have not therefore had the same opportunities of learning what 
is going on as we had before. — (Mr. Maxwell.) I will take the liberty of referring to a rather 
important branch of the question, which probably will become still more important. I mean 
the transmission of gold-dust. I myself have received considerable quantities of Californian 
gold as matter of trade through the United States. That is of course a very valuable com- 
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modity, and if these steamers were to touch at the wilds of Connemara, I do not think it would George Maxwell, 
be quite so safe as it would be in Liverpool. That is a consideration which should not he lost Esq. 

sight of. You are aware that gold has its chief centre in the metropolis. Gold arriving in Henry Cleaver Chap- 
Liverpool is transmitted to London. This of course is done at some expense by the railway. ^'^and 
Of course the greater the distance of land carriage, and the more transhipment there were, George James Dun- 
the more the expense would be increased. — (Mr. Ckapnan.) If the steamers were removed can, Esq. 

from Liverpool and sent to Ireland, all that would be sent by the American steamers, and . 

there would be good-bye to our British steamers. A P nl 5 > 1851, 

1368. With regard to the American rivalry, it is, we presume, only the ordinary rivalry 
between commercial bodies — there is nothing unreasonable or unfair in it? — Nothing at all. 

— (Mr. Duncan.') There is a most honourable rivalry between the two companies — it so 
happens that. I am solicitor to both. — (Mr. Maxwell .) Collins’s line is entirely American capital. 

We maintain this, that if you make any change, you give a preference to Collins’s line over 
Cunard’s. — (Mr. Duncan.) As to the value that commercial men put upon the very latest 
intelligence being sent, I have myself observed that a very large proportion of the corre- 
spondence (I mean large considering the increase of expense which is incurred by it) is posted 
at the landing-stage at the extra-expense of a shilling a letter ; and I would suggest that if a 
return could be obtained of the number of letters which are posted in that way, it would be 
ascertained to be considerable. 

1369. You refer to it as showing the importance attached to taking the last moment ? — To 
show the value that commercial men put upon being able to take advantage of the last moment 
of transmitting intelligence. 

1370. But if greater speed were obtained, you would have a later hour to write it ; and 
instead of writing at 12 o’clock on Saturday morning, you would be able to write it at 7 o’clock 
on Saturday night? — But it is of great importance in such a case as that, whether the steamer 
departs from the seat of commerce, or from a port distant from the seat of commerce. It is 
very true that a commercial man would have a day extra to write his letters, but still the last 
moment is the time that he avails himself of to convey the latest intelligence. 

1371. But the last moment then would be the time of departure of the post to the packet 
station ? — (Mr. Chapman.) As far as these steamers are concerned, if they were removed even 
to Southampton or to Falmouth, it would be fatal to the steam supremacy, which I hold that 
we have at the present moment. 



[ The Deputation withdrew.] 
[Adjourned.] 



Monday, 14th April, 1851. 

The Right Hon. Earl Granville in the Chair. 

Mr. John Thomas, Master in the Royal Navy, examined. jyf r j 0 j m xhomas. 

1372. How many years have vou been a master in the Royal Navy? — Acting and confirmed , 

27 years. J J & Apnl 14> )S5I- 

1373. Have you ever served as master on the coast of Ireland? — Yes. 

1374. Ho w many years ? — Two years. 

1375. Do you consider that you are a pilot for the coast of Ireland? — Yes. 

1376. On both sides? — Yes. 

1377. Have you ever been in Galway? — Yes, frequently. 

1378. Did you ever run for that port in a gale of wind? — Never. 

1379. You have only been two years on the west coast of Ireland? — I have only been two 
years master, but I have been many years on the coast. 

1380. In what capacity? — I served my time on the coast. 

1381. As pilot? — I have been pilot there, but I have been a sailor there as well as that. 

1382. Will you state what you know of that part of the coast of Ireland, as to its safety of 
approach, about Galway Bay, for instance ? — The danger to be avoided in running for Galway 
Bay is Malbay. 

1383. For large steamers drawing 19i feet water of 700 or 800-horsepower? — The best 
plan would be to run for the north end of Arran. 

1384. What is the width of the channel between the north end of Arran and the main? — 

Slyne Head is an open passage ; I forget the exact distance. The lights on Slyue Head are 
placed there (there are two) to avoid the Skird rocks. 

1385. Are there any lights on Arran Island? — Yes, one. 

1386. Is that high ? — It was when I was there, too high, much too high. 

1387. For what reason ? — Because it is obscure in a fog. 

1388. When it was obscured by fog, could you see the land below it? — Yes, clearly. 

1389. Are fogs common there ?— Very much so. 

1390. Dense fogs? — Yes, generally the second day. 

1391. Have you ever seen the fog so thick about Galway Bay that you would be afraid to 
run for it? — I have frequently; hence the necessity of running the first day for the land. 

After the second day, it becomes almost impossible to run with safety. 

1392. How long do those fogs generally last? — They generally last for a week or ten days. 

1393. Is there any shoal water in Galway Bay that, makes it dangerous to enter?— There 
is no danger in Galway Bay itself. It is in making the land that there is danger. 
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1394. Is there more than one passage through those islands? — Yes, they are passable on 
both sides ; but the north is generally used. 

1395. What is the width of the passage?— It is not. very wide from Slyne Head to the 

Islands of Arran. _ , , . , . 

1396. Have you seen the water break very heavily about Galway Bay in a gale ot wind ? — 
No, I never did ; it is too deep outside to break. There is a long roll of the sea such as there 
is in the Bay of Biscay. 

1397. Is there much difference in the smoothness of the water outside and inside of the 
Arran Islands? — Not a great deal. The Arran Islands cover the Bay completely. 

1398. Is there smooth water all the way up to Galway? — Yes. 

1399. What kind of anchorage is there?— The anchorage in Galway is very good. The 
shelter is Mutton Island. 

1400. What water have you there ? — Close to Mutton Island there are about four fathoms 
and a half, and the ground is tough. 

1401. Do you think that you could find safe anchorage for a large steamer drawing 
19* feet, water there?— Yes. And I think it is safe in this way, by mooring them with 
moorings with three arms on the east, and west, and on the south. 

1402. Were you ever trading there in a heavy gale of wind? — Yes, very heavy. 

1403. Was there much sea? — There was a good deal of ground swell coming in with the 
wind from the south-west. There is a long beach. 

1 404. Does the wind from that quarter cause a heavy swell ? — It causes a ground swell 1 ; 
yet I consider it safe. 

1405. Have you any knowledge of the soundings outside of Arran Islands? — None what- 
ever. 

1406. Would they be of much service to you?- — No. 

1407. Do you know what soundings you would have inside? — I cannot say that I do. 

1408. Is there any danger in taking the anchorage before then? — None but the Marguerita 
Shoal and the Black Rock. 

1409. Have you ever been much in the Shannon? — A good deal. 

1410. Would you rather take Galway Bay in a gale of wind than the Shannon?— I should 
prefer Galway Bay. 

1411- For what reason ? — -There is more scope to make the land. There is a better way of 
making the Islands of Arran than making the narrow point of Loop Head. 

1412. In running into the Arran Islands, have you less sea, do you think, than you would 
have in taking the Shannon? — No, I do not think there would be less sea. I think, having the 
islands passable on both sides, it would be safer. 

1413 Upon a spring ebb tide, would there not be a very heavy sea at the mouth of the 
Shannon ? — I never observed a very heavy sea there, and I have been there in bad weather. 

1414. Not even upon a weather tack ? — I should say not ; nothing to affect a large ship of 
that sort. 

1415. Were you ever in the harbour ofValentia? — Frequently. 

1416. What kind of harbour is. that? — A very small harbour, and quite unfit for those 
ships. 

1417. Is the entrance narrow ? — Yes, both sides of it. 

1418. And, in a heavy gale of wind, does the sea break violently? — Quite across, I speak 
of the north entrance : and the west, the shallow entrance, the sea breaks across when blowing 
hard from the north-west. 

1419. When it was blowing fresh from the s6uth-west, when you were lying in Galway Bay, 
could you land in safety at. all times of the tide? — Yes, you can land. 

1420. At all times of the tide? — Yes. 

1421. Although there was a good deal of swell? — Yes, you can land anywhere. 

1422. If ladies were in a boat, would it be safe to land them?— Yes, quite safe. 

1423. Without getting wet ? — I do not think they would get wet. 

1424. Towards high-water, when the water flows over this kind of causeway that joins 
Mutton Island to the main, there would be difficulty in landing then, would there not ? — None 
at all ; you go within that to the little pier of Galway. I believe that has been improved since 
I was there. 

1425. If it was blowing a heavy gale of wind from the westward, and the great Atlantic 
seas running, would you consider it safe to heave one of those heavy steamers to for soundings ? 
— Quite safe. 

1426. To round her to? — Yes; I have made 18 voyages in steamers across the Atlantic. 

1427. Into Galway Bay? — No, into Bristol ; I think they are perfectly safe in any way. 

1428. Is there a heavier sea on the west coast of Ireland than in running along the south 
coast of Ireland ? —Much heavier. 

1429. But you think that there would be no difficulty in heaving a large steamer to for 
deep-water soundings ? — N one whatever. 

1430. You would then lay her broadside onto it; would there be no difficulty? — None 
. whatever ; give her some of the after sail. 

1431. Have you ever commanded a steamer? — Never; I was in the Great Western 18 
voyages as mathematical instructor. 

1432. Did you ever heave to, for soundings, in her when running for Bristol; — Yes, and 
frequently in making, the coast of America. 

1433. Did you bring her to right round, or edge her round so as to gain soundings very 
easy ? — W e brought her round-to. 
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1434. Was there a heavy sea at that time ? — Not always; we brought her to on all 
occasions. 

1435. In coming across the Atlantic have you ever seen so heavy a sea that it would not be 
safe to bring a vessel to the wind if she was running before a gale ; or have you ever seen such 
a sea that it would require great caution in attempting to bring a vessel with her bows to it ? — 
I have seen that at sea frequently, and it would require all that caution. 

1436. Still you do not consider-that there is any danger.? — None whatever. 

1437 . Would you rather run for the port of Galway than run up by Cape Clear towards 
Bristol? — I would rather run up by Cape Clear ; I think it much more safe. 

1438. In a heavy gale of wind, in thick weather, do you think it would be safe to run for 
any of those ports on the western coast of Ireland? — Yes, in this way: in running for the 
Shannon I would make the land to the westward, in or about BandonHead; then I should be 
perfectly safe. 

1439. After making the land ? — Yes. 

1440. Would there not be a good deal of danger in making the land in thick weather ? — I 
think not, if I had observed the day before. 

1441. If you were running for Galway, the same observation would apply, would it not? — 
Not quite; I would then have to make the north end of Arran to avoid Malbay, because that 
Malbay is full of broken water and dangerous. 

1442. What kind of coast is there to the northward of the Arran Islands? — It is much 
better to steer for the north end. 

1443. Is the course to the northward between that and Slyne Head dangerous? — No, not 
between those points, further north it is— where the Skird Rocks are ; they are 10 miles off. 

1444. They lie between Slyne Head and the north end of Arran Island, do they not ? — No, 
they are to the north of Slyne Head. The lights are placed there. 

1445. Upon Slyne Head ? — Yes ; I made that suggestion 27 years ago. 

1446. You do not recollect whether those rocks are to the northward or southward of Slyne 
Head ?— -I perfectly recollect that they are in a line with both lights at the north of that head. 
The Skird Rocks are 10 miles from the land. 

1447 . In coming across from America in the Great Western, have you ever been several 
days before making the land, without an observation ? — Yes. 

1448. If you had been running for the port of Galway, do you consider that it would have 
been prudent to run for it, in thick weather, not having made an observation for some days 
before? — I should say that it would not be as prudent as running for Cape Clear; I should 
be a good deal more doubtful. 

1449. For what reason?— For example : suppose we are ahead in our reckoning, the land 
eastward of Cape Clear is bold, and no danger could accrue in making it ; but the same evil 
existing in running for the port of Galway would be productive probably of far greater evil. 

1450. If you did run your distance, running for Cape Clear, and not making the land, what 
would you do ? — Haul in and make the land eastward of it. 

1451 Supposing it was so thick that you could not see half-a-mile ahead, what would you 
do ? — Then it is quite safe to make the land. 

1452. Not knowing where you were ? — Certainly I should know where I was. 

1453. Not if you had had no observation for two or three days? — I would steer along the 

land. ° 

1454. In running along that south coast of Ireland, would a light be of great, service to 
you? — Yes, there it would. 

1455. Therefore you would try for soundings?— Yes, and more particularly in making 
land to the west ; there is a bank called “The Bank.” 

1456. What water would you have upon it? — About 35 fathoms. 

1457. To thewestward of Cape Clear ? — Yes, to the westward of the Bull Rock; that is to 
the westward of Cape Clear. 

1458. You would be very close in at 35 fathoms, would you not?— No, you would not on 
that bank. 

1459. You say that the Skird Rocks are to the northward of Slyne Head : just look at that 
chart f the same being handed to the witness ] ? — I meant to say that they were to the south- 
ward. 

1460. You say that you have never seen the sea breaking under that coast of Ireland in 
deepwater? — Never. 

1461. Have you ever been in Liverpool ? — Yes. 

1462. Do you think there is much danger in running up from Cape Clear to Liverpool in 
thick weather, with your soundings in the Channel? —The first place you have to make there 
is the Saltees running up Channel. 

[The Witness withdrew . j 
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APPENDIX III. 



formation, LETTERS FROM THE COMMISSIONERS, REQUESTING INFORMATION, 
Mns,Src. AND REPLIBS THERETO, ALSO TABLES, OFFICIAL RETURNS, See. 



Queries. 



1. The Chamber of Commerce at Southampton are no doubt aware that an inquiry is 
now making by this Commission into the propriety of establishing Government Trans- 
atlantic Packet Stations on some port on the west of Ireland. The statements in favour 
of an Irish port chiefly refer to tne North American lines ; but they also claim advan- 
tages for the intercourse to the West Indies, by reason of the shorter voyage as compared 
with Southampton. The following are the relative distances given by the Hydrographer 
to the Admiralty : — 

Nautical Miles. 



Southampton Wharf to St. Thomas’s Harbour . • 3,587 

Cork (Monkstown) to ditto ...... 3,337 

Berehaven (Menane Point) to ditto .... 3,282 

Crookhaven (Rock Island Light) to ditto ... . 3,277 

Galway (with Mutton Light W. N.W. £ mile) to ditto . 3,334 



The Commissioners request the favour of the opinion of the Chamber of Commerce at 
Southampton, whether they consider that the public interests would be benefited in any 
essential degree by establishing mail packet stations at a western port in Ireland ? 

2. Whether the saving of some hours in the communication would be likely to draw 
any number of passengers or select packages for freight to that line, in preference to the 
vessels that would leave Southampton and Liverpool ? 

3. Whether they could form an opinion of the value of such a saving in time in the 
conveyance of the mails, and as much as perhaps nearly a day in the case of the North 
American lines, in intelligence to be communicated by electric telegraph ? 

4. Among the advantages claimed for a station on the west of Ireland, is that of 
avoiding the inconveniences, delays, and dangers of the navigation of the British 
or Irish channels ? 

5. The Commissioners would be glad to be informed what is practically the amount of 
this disadvantage, and how far the insurance is affected by it ? 



Replies. 

1. The Chamber of Commerce at Southampton beg respectfully to submit, that the 
public interests would be much damaged by such an arrangement. It would occasion the 
necessity of a largely increased payment for the steamers now employed to convey the 
mails. At present the remuneration to a great extent arises from the conveyance of 
goods and passengers, to which is added the amount paid by the Government : the latter, 
though a considerable sum, will be utterly inadequate without the former. 

If the steamers were removed to any port on the west coast of Ireland, say Galway, 
they would get no goods outwards nor homewards. Goods would not be sent by railway 
to Holyhead — thence by steamer to Dublin, and by rail to Galway, except at a great 
expense and additional risk. 

The goods shipped by steamers are those of the most valuable description ; large 
portions made, finished, or packed in London. No rapidity of conveyance, even greatly 
exceeding that imagined, could compensate for the increased expense that shipment at 
Galway would produce. The same with goods homewards, principally of the most 
valuable kind, and largely for the London market ; again subject to the same additional 
railway and steam transit to reach England. It should be remembered that the West 
India steamers now bring large quantities of dollars, and will in future frequently bring 
two or three millions, which would have to be landed at Galway, thence per rail to 
Dublin — by steamer to Holyhead, and thence by rail to the Bank of England, being a 
large increase of land risk, and a new and more dangerous description of sea risk. 

Passengers now travel to and from London and Southampton — 80 miles — by railway 
with their families and luggages, and there is no inconvenience ; and bullion is placed into 
the railway carriages at the packet side in the docks, and conveyed to London with the 
smallest possible amount of risk. The proposed alteration would involve at least three 
changes of conveyance, and put the travelling public to a vast amount of annoyance, 
besides the expense of some hundred of miles of additional distance, whilst there is no 
reason to suppose, that with the more costly management, and increased expenses of a 
sailing port at so great a distance from London, Liverpool, or Southampton, that any 
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deduction in passage money would be possible, and the only compensation would be the Offldallnfvrtnation 
possible saving on a long voyage of 12 to 24 hours to Galway, with the expense and Letter*, Retwns, 
inconveniences referred to yet to be encountered. . 

The effect of the removal of the packets from Southampton would m a little time lead 
to the establishment of new lines from that port, of either screw or paddle-wheel steamers, 
which would deprive the mail packets going from Galway of both goods and passengers ; 
and the cost of carrying the mails would again fall on the public purse, as in the old days 
of the Falmouth packets. . , . , , 

The result will be the same at Liverpool if the North American packets should be 
removed to Galway ; the steamers owned in the United States, or a new line from Liver- 
pool, would carry all the goods and passengers hitherto shipped by Cunard's line, and 
those from Galway would have to be supported by the Government alone. It is respect- 
fully submitted that these are facts which no mercantile man can controvert. 

The circumstance of the North American mail steamers being despatched from Liverpool 
at an inconvenient distance from London, and an objectionable position in reference to the 
Continent, has induced the establishment already of foreign lines of first-class steamers, 
both from Havre and Southampton. . 

2. Not at all; the inconvenience of the arrangement would entirely prevent it; but 

even if otherwise, in some rare instance the new arrangements, sure to take place m 
establishing new lines, would be conclusive. . 

3. There might be a saving of 12 to 24 hours in arriving at Galway, but against that 
would have to be placed the time lost in rail to Dublin, steam to Holyhead, and rail 
again through England, which it is confidently believed would exceed the time saved m 
arrival; whilst the intelligence by electric telegraph would be much retarded in con- 
veyance by steamer across channel, and especially if that steamer was not always kept 
waiting, at a great expense, for the uncertain arrival of the packet, the success of a sub- 
marine telegraph being yet problematical. It is questionable whether the telegraph com- 
munications under any circumstances is so very important, except to speculators or on some 
rare occasions, and would necessarily involve great additional expense m transmission, and 
where secrecy was required, be far less protected ; it is very probable that, in proportion 
to the advantage to the speculator is the damage to the public. 

It is submitted, that no probable saving in time will compensate for the disadvantage 
of mail packets arriving at Galway, or any other port distant from London and the seat 
of Government. It is very undesirable that important news, especially as affecting foreign 
policy on events connected with nations, with whom we may have some difference or 
dispute, should reach any portion of the United Kingdom some hours before known to the 
Government, and in any possible commotion in Ireland or England, the occurrence might 
be most objectionable. , . . . . - 

4. It may be observed, that the departure from and approach to the west coast of 
Ireland in the winter season is frequently unsafe : for the greater portion of the year it is 
a lee shore, from the prevalence of westerly winds, and receives the heavy swell from 
the whole Atlantic, whilst it is notoriously subject to thick and hazy weather, and does not 
possess the important advantages of gradually reduced soundings approaching the shore 
found so valuable in the British channel, where it is well known that the large mail 
steamers frequently run up as far as the Wight by soundings alone, and their detention 
even for an hour by thick weather has been of a very rare character. 

Vessels are more liable to delays and danger in the Irish channel than in the British, 
where casualties are almost unknown, if vessels do not pass the Wight, unless in a gale of 
wind amounting to a hurricane, in which no vessel is safe. . 

The Chamber is quite aware that in the Irish Channel, after a long continuance of 
easterly winds, thick weather ensues, and loss and collisions very much increase ; and m 
the crowded tract to and from Liverpool (the change of wind releasing vessels hitherto 
detained), the risk is much greater. The Chamber is endeavouring to obtain from docu- 
ments at Lloyd's, in order to append to this statement, an account of the casualties 
and collisions in respect to vessels approaching Liverpool, which it is confidently believed 
very far exceeds any amount of damage m the English Channel, as far as the Isle of 
Wight : indeed, vessels running up the English Channel make a comparatively mid- 
passage, whilst the mail steamers outwards hug the land, rendering the risk in comparison 

Pr 5 P °In?urance ^generally made to a port in the United Kingdom ; but if there be any 
difference, underwriters would prefer Southampton to the west coast of Ireland, and m 
the latter case, an additional risk would have to be insured in the passagefrom Ireland to 
England; this new premium would increase the insurance one-sixth. With regard to the 
advantages which Southampton has over every other port in the United Kingdom, as a 
packet station or as a port for trade, they are so numerous and so self-evident as scarcely 
to depend on opinion, the Chamber will state them as facts, and believes it is unnecessary 

t0 Tli^depth'of water from Calshot Castle to the docks is ample for merchant ships, and 
steamers of the largest size ; a man-of-war of the heaviest construction can lie at anchor 
in the river at all times of tide. The open dock of the Southampton Dock Company has 
an entrance of 150 feet in width without gates; the largest steamers can always steam into 
the great tidal basin of 16 acres without danger, and lie there with perfect safety, as may 
be instanced in the cases of the “ Hermann “ Franklin,” “Washington, and other New 
York steamers drawing 22 feet water, as well as the large Oriental and West India mail 
packets. There are 4,000 feet of quay line now complete, and m active use, and a new 
dock of 1 1 acres, that will be ready in a few months. ^ G 
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The peculiarity of the situation of Southampton River gives a stationary period of high 
setters, Jxetums , water f r0 m two and a half to three hours, and only three and a half hours’ ebh both of 
great importance in the movement of all vessels, and there is neither rock nor bank in the 
river, nor any source of injury to vessels, even if by any accident they- touch. 

Southampton is placed in the centre of the south of England, and when the- intended 
junction is completed of the South Western with the North Western, at Willesden an 
almost simultaneous delivery of letters may be effected from Southampton all over Ene- 
and ; and the distance from London, the seat of Government and metropolis of the world 
Liverpool as* follo™^ 01 * n6arer to un dermentioned principal places than by way of 

Nsew York ....... 90 miles nearer. 

Havre ....... ojq 

Gibraltar, Madeira, Brazils and the Cape ., . 280 ” 

St. Thomas ........ 190 ” 

TOlst in all these eases, excepting as to New York, which has perhaps 10 miles in favour 
of Liverpool,, the actual sea distances are all in favour of Southampton^ but with the 
important consideration that the approaches to Liverpool are dangereus, and calculated 
to letard the mails ; and a further detention frequently occurs by waiting the rise of tide 

increase SrtS’ * *55"** that ^ become 'erious wL 
increase m the size of steamers is more generally adopted. 

** com rau™cation between Southampton and London by railway, 'and electric tele- 
dT ?f lle “ d c ™ TC “ mt . shortness of the line end singleness of manage- 
ment admrts of frequent specral trains without risk or danger, and by an arranoment’of 
? “ b ! C t^ogreph, and day and night signals, now forming at Lymington, two to three’ 
for mails ri ° f the a " M ° f mlil steamers! and a 

despatched^ 1 ’ 8 P ass “B eIS at a11 ‘™es waiting, if the ordinary trains have bee! 

Portsmouth’ Tb!’ f ° utb! “ n P ton "I be regarded almost as a portion of the arsenal of 

sf js si- £ sr jjs rtzs; 

mosri^^r^ 

largest steamers hitherto constructed. * S ’ p b ot receiving the 

^oTZZTJ is“ d Sf a a l d °etmS^ l eVl at ~ “i «““» f *» 

and 250 miles to the nearest commeSal to™ P™<apal towns in England, 
each case; added to this there is the a,,., e ^-ogland, with another sea voyage in 
mails, passengers, or bullion both in crossing Ire] ' is ^’r ac< .' Klci1t ’ or detention, to 

borne £ minf t hLt these oemrrenci wZfe HMv to toW ol • "W" 1 he 

to tram and from train to vessel over and over Lain s *V ftin g from vessel 

position (which may not be the case throughout 8 ! % Chi T her ? the 7 are » juxta 
post office distance to Galway in time is at least be Chamber is informed that the 
reduced by railway accommodation & b ° 

have been made, but. on the suunosition tW 7 U v 7 lthm calculations 

keeping steamers ready tD cross til Channef * pe “ Se Wl be “ mrreiJ of always 

packers, 1 L “ 2^ W “ ‘fe subject of Plymouth as a 

reference to the inquiry, and is heSverf 5 s“h , , • , C0nta105 a ™ber °f facts in 
‘he attentio/of the Commission S ' lbstantla % correct, it is respectfully sub- 

$ t- tha " is 

respectfully calls attention to the superior nositinn 3 jacket Commission, and 

packet station of England from the ETSm °’ lT P n °a be ln a11 res P“ ts «“> 
proximity to London, feadiness of access’ftL’alEtoof En 1 “T “‘f®* 3 ’' 7'*'” it; ils 

safety of bullion, amTgeneral itenvetoeim^ritlio^' a rival!' giring S with > 'tb!^ advantages 
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such facilities to foreigners as will best deter the extension or establishment of other lines 
by their own countries and other Governments. 



Mr Lord, °^ e »/«& mrh , Dublin, 

’ January 25, 1851. 

■ „ 1 “7* teseired » letter from the Hon. Stephen S. Rice, requesting I would communicate 
officiary w'th your Lordship on the subject of the cap.bility of Foynes harbour and pier, in 
reply to the first query contained m the Schedule of Queries 16 P 

ITT t 0 p e ^! os e he ^ith a report from Mr. Barry Gibbons, the harbour 
en B ineer of the Board of Public Works, made to me, which contains the information required. 

m r i tt , I have, &c., 

£ if 1 Riohard Griffith. 



„ Harbour Engineer’s Office, Public Works, 

January 25, 1851. 

Agreeabev to your directions that I should officially report (with reference to the 
query of the Transatlantic Packet Commissioners, transmitted by the Hon. Stephen Rice'i 
upon the accommodation for vessels at Foynes, I have the honour to state that the harbour of 
FoynesaffordsampJe depth of water for the largest ships in the royal navy, drawing upwards 

olllUid 6 !’ r t h vfl Ut T St f A C l ht ? - 0f ac ^ssday%r night, and complete shelter, being masked 
on ail sides by high lands. Adjo.mng the harbour of Foynes a most substantial pier, formed 
with heavy dressed ashlar, has been lately completed, having 456 lineal feet of wharfage 
besides an inclined plane 240 feet, in length. Alongside the wharf and pierhead the deDth nf 
water will be, at low water, 10 feet, with 16 feet rise of tide, and the bottom consists of a sof 
alluvial deposit ; but the water deepens so quickly outside the pier-head that a small piled-and- 
framed jetty m extension of it would enable vessels drawing 24 feet water to come alongside at 
the lowest tide. The cost of this, executed in the best manner, would be under 1000/ The- 
jeTtyhead ^ W1 de to admit °f the railway carriages coming alongside a steamer at the 

I have, &c., 

R. Griffith, Esq., Ba.rry D. Gibbons, 

Chairman, Board of Public Works. Harhow En ’ ineer 

SlK ’ . Board of Trade, January 27, 1851. 

•„ « Directed by the Transatlantic Packet Station Commissioners to request that you 
will furnish them with a table m continuation of and constructed on the same principle as that 
which they have already received from you, showing the distances, measured on the great, circle— 
1. From Liverpool to Halifax and New York, round the north of Ireland. S 

4. itrom Holyhead to Halifax and New York, round the north of Ireland. 

1 have, &c.. 

Admiral Sir James Beaufort, (Si™d) Hobart 

S c - 9 "C. fyc. 

Admiralty-. 



My Lord, 



Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, January- 28, 1851. 
C f 0m f lan r t W ‘ th desire of the Transatlantic Committee, conveyed to me in vour 
letter of yesterday, I have the honour of stating the several distances as follows— J 

Great Circle and Mercator combined, round the North of Ireland, in Nautical Miles. 



Liverpool (Fonorby floating light'! . 
Holyead (Pier) . . ... ' 

Secretary to the 

Transatlantic Packet Station Commissioners, 
Board of Trade. 



To lo 

Halifax New York, Jersey, 
Pier City Pier. 

2,433 2,980 

2,408 2,955' 

I have, &c-, 

F.. Beaufort, 

Hydrographer. 



My Lord MaU Steam Pacht Company , No. 55. Moorgate-oM, 

_ ’ . London, Feb-uary 8,185], 

t v, Ju compliance with your Lordship’s request, conveyed in your letter of the 5th inst 

u co^r ur ,ith copj ° f the iast 

I have, &c., 

The Lord Hobart, tyc., be., 

Board of Trad*. E. Chappell, 

Secretary. 
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final Information, Sir, Board of Trade, February 10, 1851. 

etters, Returns, fyc. j AM directed by the Transatlantic Packet Station Commissioners, to request that 

you will move the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to furnish them with informa- 
tion as to the time at which it may be expected that the New Western Pier at Holyhead 
will be sufficiently advanced to afford perfect shelter for a temporary timber jetty, along- 
side of which a large steamer, drawing 20 feet water, could lie at all times of tide. 

I have, &c., 

Capt. W. A. B. Hamilton, R.N., frc., §c., (Signed) Hobart. 

Admiralty. 



Gentlemen, , Admiralty, February 18, 1851. 

With reference to Lord Hobart’s letter of the 10th instant, requesting to be 
informed as to the time at which it may be expected that the New Pier at Holyhead will 
be sufficiently advanced to afford perfect shelter for a temporary jetty, alongside of 
which a large steamer drawing 20 feet water could lie at all times of tide, I am com- 
manded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to acquaint you, that the said pier 
will be sufficiently advanced to afford shelter for such steamers, from all the exposed 
points, by the end of this year. 

. I have, &c., 

The Transatlantic Packet Station Commissioners, W. A. B. Hamilton. 

Board of Trade. 



k ' IRj Board of Trade, February 13, 1851. 

I am directed to request that you will favour the Commissioners, at your earliest con- 
venience, with any information which you are able to furnish respecting the means or con- 
venience for the reception and repair of steamers possessed by any port of which the Board 
of Works in Dublin have official knowledge ; as, for instance, the capacity of the docks or 
vvharfs, their depth of water at different times of tide, and the accommodation afforded at 
their entrances ; and also as to the advances of public money which have been made for the 
improvement of such ports, the extent to which those sums have been spent, and how far 
repayments of them have been made. 

I have &c 

R. Griffith, Esq., Board of Works, Dublin. ’ Hobart. 



My Lord, Office of Public Works, March 4, 1851. 

In reply to your Lordship’s letter of the 13th ultimo, I have to state that the only 
ports possessing the means and conveniences for the reception and repair of steamers of 
which the Board of Works have official knowledge” are Limerick and Galway 

Limerick — There is a patent slip and dockyard at Limerick ; but I am not aware of its 
capabilities. At the present wharfage, which is nearly a mile in length, the vessels take 
havc S an— d low water 5 but there is a new dock in progress of execution which will 



Depth of water on sill 



Area of . 
Wharfage 
Entrance 



7\ acres 
. 2,300 feet 
50 „ 



Low water springs 
„ neaps . 

High-water springs 
„ neaps 



Ft. In. 

4 10 

5 3 

23 7 

17 8 



Water in the dock will never be less than 18 feet; estimated cost 50,000/ 
lnere has been advanced for the improvement of the 



Port and harbour of Limerick 175 384 * 0 ^0 
Expended. . . . 147,934 0 0 

.Repaid principal . . 5,722 13 7 

interest . . . 45,179 0 0 

The payments in the last four years have been 

1847 . . 11,621 

1848 . . 7,868 

1849 . . 8,364 

1850 . . 6,836 

Galway. Galway possesses a floating-dock, having an— 

Area of .6 acres. 

Entrance . . 56 feet. 
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Water on sill : — 

Low-water springs 
„ neaps 
High-water springs 
„ neaps 

There is no graving-dock or patent-slip at Galway, nor any appliances for the repairs 
of steamers beyond the existence of an iron-foundry and worksnops. 

There has been advanced for the improvement of the port of Galway a— 

£. 

Smn of . . . . 24,000 

Expended . . . 24,000 

Repaid principal . . 4,441 

„ interest . . 10,251 

Repayments in tire last four years have been 

1847 . 

1848 . . 

1849 . 

1850 . 

The Board of Works possess no official knowledge with regard to Cork ; but I am aware 
that there are no floating-docks ; but there is a patent-slip, and a rather extensive 
establishment for the building and repairing of large steamers near the city. 

I forward, herewith, replies to queries submitted to the City of Dublin Steam Packet 
Company, with regard to the navigation from Eoynes to the docks at Limerick. 

1 J l have, &c., 

Lord Hobart , Richard Griffith. 

Sj'c. $-c. 



£• 

1,909 

1,925 

2,622 

2,258 



Ft In. 
2 0 
7 0 
19 6 
14 9 



Official Information, 
Letters, Returns , &c. 



Queries. 

4. What is the distance from Foynes to Limerick by the river ? 

If steam passage- vessels ply between those places, what time do they take in performing 
the distance with the tide, and what time against the tide ? 

Can the passage be made at night or in foggy weather ? 

How often within the last year has it blown so hard, or the weather been so foggy, that 
those steamers could not go up or down the river ? _ 

5. Supposing a steamer was stationed at Foynes to carry the mails and passengers by 
the river to Limerick, or from thence to Foynes, what horse-power do you think would be 
necessary, and what would be the greatest draft of wateT she would draw to enable her to 
go alongside the nearest wharf at Limerick to the terminus of the Dublin Railway ? 

But if she could only go alongside a wharf at certain times of tide, how near could she 
get to a convenient landing-place to land and embark the mails and passengers and their 
luggage, and what distance would that landing-place be from the terminus ? 

What would be charged for this auxiliary steamer making use of the wharf or landing- 
place at Limerick and at Foynes ? 



4. The distance in nautical miles from Foynes to Limerick is 27 miles. 

Steamers ply daily in summer, and three times weekly in winter between those places, 
performing the distance in two hours and a half with the tide, and about three hours 
against the tide. 

The passage cannot be made at night or in foggy weather. 

The steamers at present plying on the river have not lost more than one day during 
the last 12 months by foggy or stormy weather. . 

5. A vessel of suitable build, drawing about 5 feet 6 inches, and propelled by engines 
of 150 horses power, would be capable of performing the mail service between Foynes and 
Limerick in any weather (excepting foggy) that I have ever experienced on the Lower 
Shannon, and in less time than above; and such vessel might at all times of the tide 
approach Limerick, and lay alongside the' new dock, where there is now constructed a 
flight of stone steps from which passengers might land with ease and safety, such landing- 
place being not more than half a mile from the present terminus of the railway". This 
terminus, however, is not the permanent one. 

The proposed terminus will be nearly a quarter of a mile nearer to the landing-place 
before mentioned. . , 

A further improvement might easily be effected by erecting it nearly close to the 
landing-place. , 

The charge for wharfage at Limerick would be 8s. per trip for this auxiliary steam- 
packet ; perhaps not so much at Foynes. ' 

1 W. G. Sibthobpe, Agent , 

City of Dublin Steam Packet Company. 
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Official Infarction, My Lord, Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, February 20, 1851. 

Letters, Returns, &c. I N rep i y to your Lordship’s letter of yesterday, I have the honour of stating, that 

the distance 

From Holyhead to Cape Clear, is 222 nautic miles. 

„ „ to Passage 182 „ 

„ Passage to Cape Clear 58 „ 

I have, &c., 

The Right Hon. Lord Hobart, F. Beaufort 

Board of Trade. ' Hydrography. 

Mv Lord, London, March 8, 1851. 

In reply to your Lordship's letter, respecting the length of the North American mail 
steamers, I beg to inform you that the two ships now building are 285 feet between the perpen- 
diculars ; the two built last year are about 270 feet. 

I have, &c.. 

The Right Hon. Lord Hobart, (Signed) S. Coward 

frc. frc. 



SlR) Board of Trade, March 20, 1851. 

•n u ^ AM i directed b y t ^ le Transatlantic Packet Station Commissioners to request that you 
will be good enough to inform them, if it is in your power to do so, whether there are in In- 
land any coalfields so circumstanced in regard to situation, quality, and working condition as 
to gender it probable that they could be made available for many years for the regular supply 
of steamers for transatlantic voyages from Galway, Limerick, or any other port on the west or 



Sir H. de la Beche, Museum of Practical Geology, 
Craig's Court, Charing Cross. 



I have, &c., 

HOBA.RT. 



Mt Lord, Geological Survey Office, April 2, 1851. 

the ? he “ for, ? slti “, 1 : e3 P=Mi"g‘tscoalEeldsor Ireland, with reference 

T,-,U ,? ? b P , P °“ d ?" y° ur Lordship's letter of the 20th ult„ by the desire of the 
Transatlantic. Packct S ‘f °” Commissioners, as to a regular supply of proper coal for 
Ireland 5 ” T C 1 7^' f™ GaI ™y- Limerick, or any oSier port W the wes^or south of 
Ireland, I would request you to inform the Commissioners that, as far as the information 
above ment.oned is published, as the Geologieal Survey of Ireland has made progress or as 
my own investigations at different times extend, 1 have no reason to dissent from the usually 
rf rcomhfoT° n ib he “>■“<%. tLat the coals likely to he found would scarcely be 

of acomhmed quahtyand price to compete with the steam coals of Great Britain in the 
polls of Ireland What the close investigations of the Geological Survey in Ireland may 
disclose M would be premature to infer, but from the reports of SitlZ 
competent mformat.on, the foregoing would appear a view if accordance lAh existing know- 

re PaZr.t!' aVe ilready Md » - *> * F-. end wiSrd^e prelmel 



The Lord Hobart, 
$c. Sfc. 



I have, &c., 

W. T. De la Beche. 



SlR ’ t a„ „ j , , _ , Boardof Trade, March 20, 1S51. 

■ win y° u 

ment has consented to give guarantee for a loan fur * c • ,. penal Govern- 

m *0 British North Americfn provinces, and vid Portland 

“re?rgi^ mfornl ^ - whether any suciTguarantee^has 1 beerq^oHs 



B. Hawes, Esq., Colonial Office. 



I have, &c., 

Hobart. 



My Lord, 

9n ., a, 1 am dir fcted by Earl Grey to acknowledge tl 

pow P rtn m ° 5 ff an ? t0 acquaint y° u > in re P 1 y> that aU ti 
power to afford respecting the proposed formation 



Colonial Office, April 15, 1851. 
receipt of your Lordship’s letter of the 
information which it is in Lord Grey’s 
a line of railway through the North 
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American provinces, and the extent of aid promised by the Imperial Government towards the Official Information, 
undertaking, is contained in the papers laid before both Houses of Parliament, by command Letters, Returns, frc. 
of Her Majesty, on the 8th iustant. 

I am, &c., 

The Lord Hobart, Board of Trade. Herman Merivale. 



Sir, Board of Trade , March 22, 1851. 

I am directed by the Transatlantic Packet Station Commissioners to request that the 
Board of Public Works in Dublin will, at their early convenience, furnish the Commissioners 
with information on the following points : — 

The fares for passengers, and the charges for the conveyance of goods, — 

1. By steamer from Holyhead to Kingstown. 

2. By railway, from Kingstown to Dublin. 

3. From Dublin to the Dublin terminus of the Galway Railway. 

4. From the said terminus to Galway. 

I have, &c., 

R. Griffith, Esq., Board of Works, Dublin. Hobart. 



Office of Public Works, Dublin, 

My Lord, March 31,1851. 

I have the honour to transmit herewith, by direction of the Commissioners of 
Public Works, and for the information of the Transatlantic Packet Station Commissioners, 
letters from the City of Dublin Steam Packet Company ; the Midland Great Western 
Railway Company of Ireland; and the Dublin and Kingstown Railway Company of 
Ireland, which contain the replies to the queries contained in your Lordship’s letter, 
addressed to the Chairman of this Board, and dated the 22nd instant. 

I have, &c., 



The Right Hon. Lord Hobart, 
Board of Trade. 



E. Hornsby, 

Secretary. 



City of Dublin Steam Packet Company, 15, Eden Quay, 
Sir, Dublin, March 27, 1851. 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of your communication dated 25th instant, inquiring, 
for the information of the Transatlantic Packet Station Commissioners, what are the fares 
for passengers, and the charges for conveyance of goods by steamer from Holyhead to 
Kingstown. In reply, I beg to state, that the fares by this Company’s vessels are, — 
cabin, 12s.; children under 12 years, 6s.; servants, 6s. 

I enclose a card, stating rates for carriages, horses, &c., and beg to add that goods are 
not at present conveyed by this Company between Holyhead ana Kingstown, and that I 
am unable, therefore, to quote the charges thereon. 

I have, &c., 

E. Hornsby, Esq., Secretary, P. Howell, 

Board of Public Works. Secretary. 

[Card.] 

Double Line of Steam Communication every day, with Her Majesty's Mails and Passengers, 
between Kingstown arid Holyhead. 

“ The Eblana,” Mr. J. Williams, commanding. 

“ The St. Columba,” Lieut. A. S. Symes, R.N., commanding. 

“ The Iron Duke,” Mr. J. H. Christie, commanding. 

“ The Llewelyn,” Lieut. E. Keane, commanding. 

The City of Dublin Steam-Packet Company despatch one of the above first-class steam- 
ships at the under-mentioned hours : — 

From Kingstown harbour at 1 p.m. and 7-30 p.m., Dublin time. 

From Holyhead, at 1-5 a.m., and 5-49 a.m., (London time,) on the arrival of the 
London mail trains. 

Fares: — Cabin, 12s.; children under 12 years, 6s.; servants, 6s.; steward’s fees 
included. Four-wheeled carnage, 1/. 5s.; two-wheeled carriage, 12s. 6 d.\ horse, 15s.; 
dog, Is. 6 d . — Carriages and horses should he at the pier, for embarkation, an hour before 
the packets leave. 

Dublin, 15, Eden Quay. 



Midland Great Western Railway of Ireland, 

Sir, Offices, Broad Stone Station, Dublin, March 29, 1851. 

In reply to your letter of the 25th instant, I am instructed to inform you, for the 
information of the Transatlantic Packet Station Commissioners, that the charges for the 
conveyance of passengers from any part of the City of Dublin to this terminus, is 6 d. for 
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Official Information, a car which carries two persons; and the rates of cartage vary from Is. to 2s. per ton, the 
Letters, Returns, &o. average being Is. 6 d. 

The rates for passengers per railway to Galway will not exceed Id. per mile for first- 
class, 1 \d. per mile for second-class. Id. per mile for third-class; for goods, an average of 
about l^d. per ton per mile. 

The Railway Company have powers to carry their line down to the Dublin Quays, 
alongside the discharging berths of the steamers, and will have it completed in time for 
. the packet station. 

Arrangements are now in progress with the Steam-packet Companies and English 
railways, by which through rates will be fixed to Galway, from London, Liverpool, and 
other principal towns in Great Britain; and it is intended that this principle will 
ultimately be extended to New York and Boston. 

I have, &c., 

E. Hornsby, Esq., Office of Public Works. TI. Beausire, 

Secretary. 



Dublin and Kingstown Railway , 48, Westland-row, 
Sik, March 29, 1851. 

The fares by this railway for single passengers, between Kingstown and Dublin, 
are, — first-class, Is. ; second-class, 8d. ; third-class, 6d. ; children under 14 years of age, 
half these Tates. 

As to heavy goods, we do not carry any ; but I enclose the schedule from the Act of 
Incorporation, setting forth the rates authorized to be charged. 

I have, &c., 

E. Hornsby, Esq., Secretary, T. F. Bogen. 

Commissioners of Public Works. 



[Schedule.] 

For lime, limestone, dung, compost, and other manure, and for materials for the repair 
of public and private roads, and for stones, sand, clay, building, pitching, and paving- 
stones, tiles, and slates, and for timber, staves, and deals, the sum of two-pence half- 
penny per ton per mile : 

For sugar, corn, grain, flour, dye-woods, lead, iron, and other metals, the sum of three- 
pence halfpenny per ton per mile : 

For cotton and other wool, hides, drugs, groceries, and manufactured goods, the sum of 
threepence halfpenny per ton per mile : 

For hops, tea, wine, spirits, vitriol, glass, and other hazardous goods, the sum of six- 
pence per ton per mile : 

And for any distance short of the whole length of the said railway, not exceeding a 
rateable proportion of such several sums, according to the distance : 

And for coal, coke, culm, charcoal, and cinders, carried or conveyed along the said 
railway or any part thereof, the sum of threepence per ton per mile : 

And for persons, cattle, and other animals, such reasonable charges as shall from time to 
time be determined by the said Company. 

CXXV. Provided always, and be it further enacted, That in all cases where any 
article, matter, or thing, shall be carried or conveyed upon the said railway for so short a 
distance that the rate, or toll,' or sums of money authorized by this Act to be demanded or 
received for the carriage of the same shall not amount to one shilling per ton, the said 
CompanV are llCTRW mnmrororl i.;n_-_r K . ., 



mpany are hereby empowered to demand the sum of one shilling per ton’ thereon, 
h-vyir 11 ttUS ^ ct conta ” ie< i to the contrary thereof notwithstanding. 

CAX VI. And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for the said Company from 
time to tune, and as often as they shall think fit, to reduce all or any of the rates, tolls, or 



sums, by this Act authorized to be taken for or in respect of all" or any of the articles 
matters, on things, in this Act specified or mentioned, which shall be conveyed upon the 
said railway, and afterwards from time to time again to raise the same, or any of them, 
not , at any time exceed the amount by this Act authorized. 

CAXXVil. Provided always, and be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for the 
said Company, from time to time, at any general meeting of the said Company, to make 
such orders for aseertamiug and fixing the price or sum to be charged or taken by the 
said Company for the carriage of any parcel (not exceeding five hundred pounds weight - ) 
upon the said railway, or upon any part thereof, and from time to time to repeal or vary 
tne same as to them shall seem proper. 1 3 



Colonial Land aS' E ^ f' ’£ an,ilt,antic thmthe 

*** * ** early convenience. 

°. f * e p00rer °! as ? e ? ° f from Ireland to North America 

2 Can Inv eSl « h n h “ - year ' °J ,S “ m a e reat de S™ limited >" spring months ? 
embark at lL™1i T b ', P”? why S ° many e, ”% ra " ts of the poorer class from Ireland 
Ireland? * L lp ° o1 ’ “ 4 not ,n lho “any emigrant ships that sail from the different ports of 

S. Walcott, Esq., Emigration Office. ’ h “ Ve ' JJobart 
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Colonial Land and Emigration Office, 

My Lord, March, 1851. 

I am directed by the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 22nd instant, desiring certain information respecting emigration 
to America, for the use of the Transatlantic Packet Station Commissioners. 

In reply to your Lordship’s first question, I am directed to enclose herewith a Monthly 
Return of Emigration from the ports at which there are emigration officers, for the four 
years ending 31st December, 1850. From this it will be seen that, as a general rule, the 
greatest emigration takes place in the four months beginning with March, at which time the 
first vessels sail for the St. Lawrence, but that the proportion of emigration in the winter months 
has latterly increased very much. 

In respect to the second question contained in your Lordship’s letter, I am to state that the 
great resort of Irish emigrants to Liverpool is, the Commissioners apprehend, to be attributed 
to the cheapness of passage from that port to the United States, and to the great facilities with 
which it may be reached by steamer from almost every port in Ireland, It is probable, also, 
that something is due to the activity of the agents sent into Ireland by the Liverpool ship- 
owners to dispose of passages. But the Commissioners have no means of estimating to what 
extent the agents of Liverpool shipowners may surpass in activity and success the agents of 
the shipowners in Irish ports. 

I have, &c.. 

Lord Hobart, John Walpole, 

Sfc. 8fc. Assistant Secretary. 



Sir, Board of Trade, March 22, 1851. 

I am directed to request that the Commissioners of Customs will, at their early con- 
venience, obtain from their offices at Galway replies to the following questions : — 

1. What was the tonnage and horse-power of the “ Viceroy ” steamer, which was lost some 
years ago off the coast of North America, on her first voyage from Galway ? 

2. How many, and what class of passengers did she carry : and of what amount and descrip- 
tion of goods did her freight consist ? 

I have, &c., 

IV. Maclean, Esq., (Signed) Hobart. 

8fc. 8fc. 



My Lord, Custom House, April 1, 1851. 

In reply to your Lordship’s letter of the 22nd ultimo, signifying the request of the 
Transatlantic Packet Station Commissioners to be furnished with certain information 
respecting the steamer “Viceroy,” wrecked some time since off the coast of North 
America, on her first voyage from Galway, 1 have it in command to acquaint your 
lordship, that the “Viceroy” was 432 tons per register, exclusive of engine-room, and 
estimated at 350 horse-power. Her cargo consisted of a few packages of linens, shoes, &c. 
She carried first-class passengers only, and was fitted up for 50, but the actual number 
on board when she sailed from Ireland, was 35. She cleared out at the port of Dublin, 
and only called at Galway, from whence she sailed on the 1st June, 1850, and was lost on 
her return voyage on the 26th of the same month. 

I have, &c., 

The Lord Hobart, W. Maclean. 

Sfc. 8fc 



London and North Western Railway, General Manager's Office, 
My Lord, Euston Station , March 24, 1851. 

In answer to your letter under date the 22nd of March, 1 beg to inform you that the 
rate for passengers between London and Holyhead is, express, 3 1. Is. 6 d. ; first class, 2 1. 18s. ; 
second class, 21. 3s. 6 d. The charge for goods depends so much upon the quantity and 
description that it is impossible to give any general answer to your inquiry. 

I am, &c.. 

The Lord Hobart, Mark Huish. 

Board of Trade. 



Sir, Board of Trade , April 3, 1851. 

I am directed by the Transatlantic Packet Station Commissioners, to request that you 
will be good enough to transmit the accompanying letter to Lieutenant Carter, of the Coast 
Guard Service ; and direct that officer at his early convenience to furnish the Commissioners 
with replies to such of the queries contained therein as it may be in his power to answer. 

I have, &c., 

Capt. A. Ellice, R.N., (Signed) Hobart. 

Src. Sfc. 



Official Information, 
Letters, Returns, Ifc. 
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Official Information, SlR ’ Board °f Trade, April 3, 1851. 

letters, Returns, &c. Yon observe, in answer to the questions sent you by direction of the Transatlantic 

Packet Station Commissioners : — 

“ I have seen, even in moderate weather, the sea break terrifically in 22 fathoms of water, 
and it is a common occurrence for it to break in 12 fathoms.” 

The Commissioners request that you will be good enough to state, on what part of the coast 
you have seen the sea break in 22 and 12 fathoms water; and how often during your service 
on the coast of Ireland? How far were these breakers from the shore ? 

Were you ashore or afloat at the time you saw them ? 

In such a sea as you describe, do you think it would be safe to round to a steamship, or ease 
her sufficiently to obtain deep water soundings ? 

From what quarter had the wind been blowing just before and at the time ? 

Was the weather then thick and hazy; at what distance could you then see and make out 
the laud ? 

Have you ever been obliged, in a gale of wind right in with thick and hazy weather, to run 
in and to try and make the land, or the light on the Arran Islands, or the land or light on 
Loop Head; and if so, were the soundings on that part of the coast any guide to you? 

Do you consider that the soundings to seaward of the Arran, Islands and the mouth of the 
Shannon would be any guide to a steamer 280 feet long, and drawing 17 or 18 feet water 
coming from America, and not haying had an observation for several days, with the weather 
so thick that she could not see a mile ahead, running before a heavy gale of wind, and a winter 
night coming on, so as to justify her commander in running in even in daylight? 

I have, &c., 

Commander Carter , (Signed) Hobart. 

H.M.R.C. “Badger.” 



My Lord, Coast Guard Office, April 17, 1851. 

I have the honour to transmit, for the information of the Transatlantic Packet 
Station Commission, the enclosed letter from Mr. Carter, the officer in command of 
H.M.R.C. “Badger,” containing the further intelligence required. 

I have, &c., 

Hie Lord Hobart, A. Ellicf, 

& c ' & c - Comptroller-General. 



Jrl.M. Jievenue Cutter ' 



t^astietownsena, 



My Lord, Ireland,' March l¥ t ' 1851. 

I have the honour, in reply to your letter of the 3rd instant, to submit the follow- 
ing answers to the questions therein contained. 

The breaker I alluded to in my former report is about two miles to the southward and 
westward of Duego Head, not far from a line between Achil Head and Pine Island, on 
the Mayo coast. It is frequently seen from the village of Kiel in Achil, and also from 
tfte Coast Guard watchhouse. I have seen it break when at sea in fine weather * quite 
clear, and when carrying a gaff topsail on the cutter. The present Inspecting Commander 
of the Coast Guard at Malahide was on board at the time. The fishermen of the island 
aiwnys stated the depth of water to be 25 fathoms; the least I ever found thereon was 23. 

. lRe I ‘f -fathom breakers are numerous on the coast of Mayo and Galway, some of them 
two and three miles from the shore. I would respectfully beg a reference to the sailing 
directions which accompany the Admiralty charts, the result of the recent surveys by 
14 oi^Vlthoms a — MUdg6 ’ RN ‘’ Wh ° tHe SCa 38 breakin S' in Rightful volumes in 

£ - The water is deep within half a mile of Fannet Point, where there aTe 13 fathoms; 
the few _ straggling rocks being confined to within a cable’s length of the shore; but the 
bottom is foul for three-quartern of a mile off, and the sea very often breaks in 14 fathoms. 
This genei ally takes place at the full and change of the moon, at which time, it is said, 
in ’ a i thoUg ? xt ma y be calm > tbe y 1,011 on 111 frightful volumes, breaking 
- r™- waves along the coast. At such times it will be necessary to keep three- 
a W IrlV™ • T Fani j et P ° int ; for thou S h the sea may appear smooth for 
if re! IS W aft ,T vards t T° 01 three sweds wiU fF 0W U P 111 succession, and, 

on the foul 1 fa ] lxn S tlde ? f 1 1 accumulate with such overwhelming impetus as to break 
14 or 1 ? 1T \ th<5 V1C1 i llt T of ‘ he Lghthouse, at least half a mile ffom shore, and in 

desSu In 7 T sk ° Uld a V ^f el unfortlmatel y g^ into them, inevitable 
nefrhwLol i? X e \ C conse S ue ? ce - Th is swell is not confined immediately to the 
Dunree m whefe rtf but 18 nearl y as bad in a11 P ai 'ts of the Lough outside of 

coS afe as Sh ° re 18 not , P rotected h Y s0 “e promontory. The rollers on this 

narrow es?,!f ^ f seen between the tropics ; and several vessels have had very 
es capes from destruction by running over the ground where they break A 
off Dunml^eaTth 6 ' 1 ’^^ ^ decks , swe P t clean of everything, by one o/these rollers 

When st-Sfwl th ff h SX d ° not bl l eak there wit h as much violence as off Fannet.” 
hen stationed on the N.W, coast of Ireland I could not account for the heavy sea 

beforehand after, was quite State COrrectl >' the 8tale of the weather 
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which almost throughout the winter prevailed. The inhabitants and fishermen attributed Official Information, 
it to various causes, such as change of tides, prelude to broken weather, &c. ; but since Letters, Returns, £c. 
cruising off Cape Clear, I have had frequent opportunities of ascertaining correctly (in 
my opinion) the cause thereof, by speaking and boarding vessels from abroad, and com- 
paring their logs on these occasions, when the sea had been previously observed to be 
heavy (without any apparent cause), and I have found that, on tne days in question, they 
had been contending with heavy gales in the Western Ocean ; and I am quite convinced 
that the rollers (as the surveying officers call them) are sent home to the coast by gales, 
even from a distance of 800 or 900 miles. 

I have been bound both to Galway and the Shaunon, and have preferred rounding-to, 
in thick weather, to the risk of getting into Malt Bay in the latter case, and for fear of 
the outlaying rocks between Arran ana Sivne Head, in the former. In 1836, I lay-to two 
days and nights in a fog at the back of Arran Islands. The “ Dolphin ” R. C.* was not 
far from me at the time, and she was three days under similar circumstances, the weather 
during the time moderate and fine (with the exception of the fog). 

I do not consider the soundings to be a correct guide for Galway or the Shannon, 
as deep water is canned frequently close in to the shore, excepting the foul patches of 
rocky ground, where it sometimes shoals suddenly from 30 or 40 fathoms to 14, 16, or 18, 
and where (when the swell prevails) no ship could stand a second breaker. 

With imperfect reckoning, the prevailing swell, frequent fogs, and the short days of 
winter, a steam-ship would find it hazardous to run for Galway, particularly as Slyne 
Head can never be approached in thick weather. It is misnamed a “ Head,” whilst in 
in reality it is nothing but a long low-shelving point, with more outlying rocks and 
breakers on each side than any other part of Ireland ; and I would respectfully refer to 
the chart of that coast to prove the perilous position of a steam-ship with damaged ma- 
chinery, unable to make the land before night, in a gale with thick weather, bound either 
to Galway or the Shannon, and obliged to haul off from the bight of a bay so deep and 
dangerous as that formed by the Blasket Islands and “ Slyne Head.” 

Several vessels foundered and were driven on shore in that bay in a gale in November 
last ; and no greater proof can be given of the safety of the coast of Cork than the few 
casualties that occur thereon, considering the amazing quantities of valuable ships that 

B iss its coast from all parts of the world, bound to and from Liverpool, the Clyde, Belfast, 
ublin, &c., whilst the trade on the western ports is chiefly confined to provisions and 
timber. 

I have, &c., 

The Lord Hobart, J. Carter, 

Commander. 



Sir, Board of Trade, April 7, 1851. 

I am directed by the Transatlantic Packet Station Commissioners to request that the 
Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners will inform them whether it is to any extent the 
practice for vessels proceeding from Liverpool, or from the ports of Ireland to North America, 
conveying Irish emigrants of the usual class, to take on board first or second class passengers 
also. 

I have, &c.. 

Colonial Emigration Board. (Signed) Hobart. 



Colonial Land and Emigration Office, Park Street, 
My Lord, Westminster, April II, 1851. 

I have the honour, by direction of the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, 
to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship’s letter of the 7th instant, and to state in reply, for 
the information of the Transatlantic Packet Station Commissioners, that the vessels which 
carry emigrants from Liverpool, and, the Commissioners presume, those also from Ireland, 
usually carry also cabin passengers. Whether they likewise carry intermediate passengers the 
Commissioners are unable to state, but they will desire the emigration officers at Liverpool 
and Cork to furnish this information. 

I have, &c. 

The Lord Hobart, S. Walcott, Secretary. 

8fc. Sfc. 



Colonial Land and Emigration Office, Park-street, 
Mt Lord, Westminster, April 24, 1851. 

With reference to your Lordship’s letter of the 7th instant, and to the latter portion 
of my reply of the 11th, I Sm directed by the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners 
to transmit to you, lor the information of the Transatlantic Packet Station Commissioners, the 
enclosed copies of communications which have been received from the emigration officers at 
Liverpool and Cork respecting the emigration from those ports of second-class passengers. 

I have, &c., 

Lord Hobart, S. Walcott, Secretary. 

Sro. s-c. 



• The address of the “Dolphin’s” commander can be given, if required. 
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Official Information, Sir, Government Emigration Office, Queenstown, April 15, 1851. 

Letters, Returns, frc. j HAVE to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 12th instant, wishing me to 

acquaint the Board whether it is to any extent the practice for vessels proceeding from this 
port to North America, and conveying Irish emigrants of the usual class, to take second-class 
or intermediate passengers ; I have, in reply, to state, that it is usual for such vessels to take a 
portion of their passengers as second-class or intermediate, of about to the extent of one-tenth 
of the number. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) Charles Friend, 

S- Walcott, Esq. Emigration Officer. 



Sir, Government Emigration Office, Liverpool, April 14, 1851. 

I have the honour to inform you, for the information of the Board, that a large 
number of the vessels conveying passengers from this port have very superior second-class 
accommodation, which is usually filled at the average rate of 5 1 . per head, but they are not 
distinguished from steerage passengers in the clearance lists, and therefore I am unable to give 
the relative proportion, but they comprise a large number. 

I am, &c., 

(Signed) T. E. Hodder, 

Government Emigration Officer. 



SlR ’ Board of Trade, April 29, 1851. 

. ^ am directed by the Transatlantic Packet Station Commissioners to request that you 
will inform them what was the total amount of Post Office Revenue received during the last 
year in respect of letters conveyed by the North American Mail Packets belonging to Messrs 
Cunard and Co. ? I have. &c., 

(Signed) Hobart. 

Lieut. -Col. W. L. Mdberhj. 



My Lord, General Post Office, May 7, 1851. 

In reply to your Lordship’s letter of the 29th ultimo, I am directed by the Postmaster- 
General to acquaint you, for the information of the Transatlantic Packet Station Commis- 
sioners, that, according to accounts kept at Liverpool, the amount of British postage chargeable 
iipon the letters, &c., forwarded during the year 1850, in the bags made up in that office for the 
United States and British North America, by the Cunard Mail Packets, was 63,458?. Is. 4£rf. 
and the amount of British Postage chargeable on the correspondence contained in the bags 
brought to Liverpoo 1 by the Cunard packets, during the same period, and opened at that office 
was 60,/ 33?. 9s. 6c?., making in all 124,191?. 10s. 10M 

This account, however, does not include the postage charged on the letters posted in London 
on the day previous to the sailing of the packet (which letters are made up in London in sealed 
bags), nor the postage charged on the letters brought to London in sealed bags from the United 
States and British North America. 

Of these two classes of correspondence no accounts are kept, except on special occasions 
1 he last account was taken m May, 1850, at which period the amount of British postage 
chargeable upon the letter. Sic., forwarded by one mail, in the bag, made np in London for 
the United States and British North America, was 20U 8s. lid., aid the amount of British 
postage chargeable upon the letters, &c. contained in the bags for London, brought by one mail 
from the United States and British North America, was 388?. Is. 

I have, & c., 

TIuLo'i Hobart, W . L . Mamatv. 

Sf c - Sfc. 



My Lord, Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, May 14, 1851. 

Bcirg0 \ ne havin g requested me to forward to the Trans- 
^ p ' M Co “T S lT rS the S real cir ° le distances from Long Island and from 

Uunbeacon Point to New York, I have stated them here below:— 

Long Island.— Anchorage off eastern point one mile south of the town of Skull, to New 
^ y° rk . Jerse y City Pier, 2725 nautic miles. 

Dunbeacon.— Off Coast Guard Station, to New York, Jersey City Pier, 2728 nautic miles. 

I have, &c., 

l ° e' d r. Beaoiott. 

9 * ' Hydrographer. 
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City of Dublin Steam Packet Company Office, 24, Water-street, 
Liverpool, December 16, 1850. 

Coals. — The present contract price paid by this Company is 8s. 3d. per ton, when put on 
board the steamers in the dock, and 8s. 8d. per ton when put on board the vessels when at 
anchor in the river. 

The description of coals used by the Company’s and other coasting steamers is the Russia 
Park, and other St. Helen’s coal. This description of coals, however, is not considered 
suitable for steamers making long voyages, on account of its burning so swift, and the greater 
quantity required in consequence, with the enlarged space to be filled. 

The contract price of South Wales coal supplied to the Halifax steamers is 16s. per ton, 
delivered here. Occasionally it may be somewhat less, and even down to 14s. At present, 
however, the price is high, being 19s. per ton, on account of freight from Cardiff being as high 
as 9s. to 9s. 6 d, per ton. The South Wales coal is decidedly the best for long voyages. 



Memorandum as to the Description of Coals best suited for Steam Vessels intended for long 
voyages, and the Cost thereof. 

1. The best coals for steam vessels proceeding on long voyages are the Merthyr, Duffryn, 
and Resolven, all from South Wales. 

2. The cost of these coals at the places of shipment in Wales is from 8s. 6 d. to 9s. per tOD. 

3. The probable price of these coals, delivered by contract at. the undermentioned ports, 

d. 

6 per ton, delivered into store. 

0 „ supplied from a floating depdt. 

9 „ delivered into store. 

6 
6 

0 „ 

0 
0 

4. There is, occasionally, freight of iron ore from Liverpool to Wales, but not to a sufficient 
extent to affect the price of coals sent from Wales to that place. No back freight could be 
relied on from the other above-mentioned places to ports in Wales. 

Admiralty, January 14, 1851. J. R. Clark. 



would be as against the same expressed, viz. : 



Liverpool, 

Southampton 
Holyhead 
Cork 

Galway . 

Limerick . 

Other Ports on the west coast 
of Ireland 



15 

17 

14 
13 

15 
20 
19 



2 I 2 
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All the entrances of the new docks at this port are 70 feet wide, with about 32 feet depth of 
water, with the exception of that called the “ Huskisson,” which is 80 feet wide at its entrance 
for the reception of the largest steam ships, and is supposed to be the widest in the world. 



Official 1 
Letters , . 



List A. 

The United States Mail Steamers. The ships comprising this line are the Atlantic, 
Captain West; Arctic, Captain Luce; Pacific, Captain Nye ; Baltic, Captain Comstock ; 
Adriatic, Captain Grafton. 

These ships having been built by contract, expressly for Government service, every care has 
been taken in their construction, as also in their engines, to insure strength and speed, and their 
accommodations for passengers are unequalled for elegance or comfort. 

Price of passage from Liverpool to New York is 351., reserving nine of the largest-sized 
rooms for families, for which an extra price is charged. 

An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. 

No berth secured until paid for. 



Proposed Dates of Sailing. 



From Liverpool. 



Arctic . 


. Wednesday 




. . November 


20, 1850. 


Baltic 


. . Saturday . 




. December 


14, „ 


Pacific . 


• ,, 




. . January 


28, „ 


Atlantic 






11, 1851. 










25, „ 




• ,, 




. . February 


8, „ 




• • >t 




• • t } 


22, „ 








. March 


8, „ 




. . „ 




„ 


22, „ 




. . Wednesday 




. . April 


2, „ 




From New York. 




Baltic . 


. . Saturday . 




. . November 


16, 1850. 


Pacific . 


• • » 




• • „ 


30, „ 


Atlantic 


. . „ 




. . December 


14, „ 








• • „ 


28, „ 




. . Wednesday 




. . January 


8, 1851. 








• • n 


22, „ 








. . February 


5, „ 




• • „ 




• • 


19. „ 




• • 




. . March 


5, „ 



For 



freight or passage apply to 

Brown, Shipley, & 



Co., Liverpool. 



Edward K. Collins, New York. 



List B. 

Steam Communication between Liverpool and Philadelphia. 

The powerful new screw steam-ship “City of Glasgow,” B. R. Matthews (late of the “ Great 
Western”), Commander; 1,610 tons, 350 horse power, is intended to sail as under: — 

From Liverpool. I From Philadelphia. 

Wednesday, December 11, 1850. Thursday, January 16, 1851. 

„ February 12, 1851. | „ March 13, „ 

This vessel is well known from her successful voyages between Glasgow and New York, 
and has ample state-room accommodation for about 120 first and second cabin passengers (no 
steerage passengers taken). 

Rates of Passage. 



From Liverpool. | From Philadelphia. 

First Cabin, 22 guineas. First Cabin, 100 dollars. 

Second Cabin, 13 guineas. | Second Cabin, 60 dollars. 

These rates include provisions and steward’s fee, but not wines or liquors, which can be had 
on board. 



Rates of Freight. 



From Liverpool. I From Philadelphia. 

Four pounds sterling, per ton measurement. | According to agreement. 

Passengers and shippers will find Philadelphia the most central port, possessing railway 
communication in a few hours, and at trifling expense, to New York and for the north ; being 
also on the mail line from the north through Baltimore to Washington and the Southern States, 
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Official Information, and the Great Central Railway (now open to within 80 miles of Pittsburg, on the Ohio river) 
Letters, Returns, frc. forms the shortest and most direct route to the Western States. 

, All goods sent to the agents in Philadelphia will be forwarded with economy and despatch. 

For further particulars apply, in Philadelphia and New York, to Richardson, Watson, and 
Co.; in Belfast, to Richardson Brothers and Co. ; in Glasgow, to Patrick Henderson and 
Co. ; and in Liverpool to 

Richardson Brothers and Co., 

12 and 13 Tower-buildings, Liverpool. 



Honourable Sirs, ■ Custom House, Southampton, December 3, 1850. 

With reference to the Assistant Secretary’s letter of yesterday’s date, we beg to report 
that the only line of steamers established between this port and North America is that of the 
“Ocean Steam Navigation Company,” viz. The New York, Southampton, and Bremen line, 
which consists of two paddle steamers, both American, the “ Washington ” and the " Hermann,” 
of 1,850 tons, and 600 horse-power each. 

These vessels leave New York and Southampton monthly, draw from 18£ feet of water when 
light, to 22$ feet when loaded, and their extreme breadth is 65 feet. 

The rates of passage money are, — 

£. s. d. 

lsl Class passengers . . . 31 10 0 

2nd „ ... 16 16 0 

Freights on coarse goods 25 dolls., or 5Z., per ton of 40 cubic feet. 

Ditto, on fine goods, silks, &c., 35 dolls, or 71, ditto. 

We have no authentic information as to any other line of steamers being in contemplation 
than these, which are mail packets under contract with the Government of the United States 
and the “ Ocean Steam Navigation Company ” of New York. 

Respectfully submitted. 

The Hen. the Commissioners (Signed) T. Powell, Collector. 

H.M. Customs, Neal Leitch, Contractor. 



A 



n Account of the Number and Tonnage of Vessels which Cleared out from the Ports in Ireland for 
North^America, m the Year 1850, distinguishing the Ships Employed in ihe conveyance 
in the limber Irade respectively, from other Vessels. From Returns furnished by the 
Customs. J 



of Emigrants and 
Commissioners of 



PORTS. 




Vessels Em 
0 


)loyed in conveyance 
Emigrants. 


Vessels Employed in the 
Timber Trade. 


Other Vessels. 




_ 


No. 


Tonnage 


Destination. 


No. 


Tonnage 


Destination. 


No. 


Tonnage 


Destination. 


Ballina . 




2 


371 


Quebec .... 














Belfast . 
Coleraine . 




46* 


20,286 


* 


965 




14 


4,817 






Cork . . 




24 
















Drogheda . 






Nil. 
















Dublin . . 


•{ 


8 

21 


3,938 

11,652 


Canada .... 
United States . . 


2 

8 


551 

2,995 


Canada . 

New Brunswick 


4 


1,383 


United States . . 


Dundalk 






• • 

.Nil. 






1,380 


United Slates . 








Galway . . 


.J 


1 

24 


299 


British N. America.) 


















United States . .J 














Limerick . 








- 


201 










Londonderry 




51 


1,651 


















10 


6,193 




I 












Ross. . . 




12 


















Skibbereen . 




2 


















Sligo . . 




13* 














951 




Strangford . 






318 














lralee . 




2 


816 
















Waterford . 


■1 


17 

12 


3,841 

3,177 


British N. America. 
United States . . 








5 


M17 


British N. America. 


Westport . 




8 






292 








United States . . 


Wexford . 




5 


1,468 


















293 


99,589 




20 


7,314 




34 


10,059 





Total. 


No. 


H 

l 


2 


371 


60 


25,103 


3 


965 


24 


5,954 


46 


21,899 


25 


6,779 


84 


22,741 


8 


2,467 


11 


6,837 


13 


6,325 


3 


625 


16 


4,132 


1 


318 


2 


816 


35 


8,365 


9 


1,797 


5 


1,468 


347 


116,962 



Vessels engaged in conveyance of emigrants, and those 
t Carrying passengers and engaged in timber trade. 

I "Ougrant vessels, and those employed in timber trade, an 



employed in the timber trade, are not distirfguished in this Return. 
b not distinguished in this Return. § Cleared in baUast. 
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North Channel Passages of the British and North American Royal Mail Steamers for the Official Information, 

Year 1849, to wit , — Letters, Returns, fyc. 



Canada .... 


Left Liverpool. 
Outwards, May 5 


Left America. 

. Homewards, May 30. 


Caledonia. 


,, May 12 


Cambria .... 


„ June 2 




Niagara .... 




„ July 25 


Caledonia. 


„ July 7 


• » Aug. 1 


Europa .... 


„ „ 14 


America .... 


„ >, 23 

„ Sept. 8 




Cambria .... 




Canada .... 


„ „ 22 


. , 


Caledonia. . . . 


» » 29 




Niagara .... 


„ Oct. 6 




Caledonia 


„ Nov. 10 





North Channel Passages of the British and North American Royal Mail Steamers for the 
Year 1850, to wit , — 

Left Liverpool, Left America. 



Asia 


Outwards, May 18 


. Homewards, 


America .... 


„ „ 25 


. „ June 19 


Canada .... 


„ June 1 




Niagara .... 




„ July 10 


Europa .... 


„ June 22 




Hibernia .... 




„ July 24 


America .... 


„ July 6 


• „ „ 31 


Asia 


„ „ 13 


• » Aug. 7 


Canada .... 


„ » 20 




Europa .... 


„ Aug. 10 




America .... 




,, Sept. 11 


Hibernia .... 


„ Aug. 24 




Cambria .... 


„ Sept. 21 


. „ Oct. 16 


Cambria .... 


Nov. 2 




Africa .... 


„ Dec. 7 


. „ Jan. 1, 1851 



Speed of the North American Contract Steamers. 



The following would be the average speed per hour of each vessel, in nautical miles, after 
deducting ascertained stoppages. These averages are arrived at by dividing the distances by 
the time; the distance being 3100 miles between Liverpool and New York, and 2500 miles 
between Liverpool and Halifax ; these, of course, being less than the actual distances run by 
the ships. 

Outwards. Homewards. 



Cambria, 3 voyages to and from Halifax 
Hibernia, 3 ,, „ 

Canada, 4 „ „ 

America, 4 „ „ 

Europa, 3 „ ,, 

„ 1 voyage to and from New York 

Niagara, 3 voyages to and from Halifax 
„ 1 voyage to and from New York 

Asia, 3 voyages to and 2 from Halifax 
„ 1 voyage to and 1 from New York 



9* 


n 


9i 


10J 


101 


11 


10+ 


111 


lii 


Hi 


101 


Hi 


101 


Hi 


10* 


111 


m 


121 


Hi 


12J 



Thomas Bevis, Commander, R.N. 



Liverpool. 
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TRADE BETWEEN IRELAND AND THE BRITISH NORTH AMERICAN 
COLONIES. 



TRADE BETWEEN IRELAND 



THE UNITED STATES 
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Official Information, 
Letters, Returns, tic. 



An Account showing the Quantity and Value of Linens of Irish Manufacture Exported in 
the Year 1850, from the Port of Liverpool to the British Colonies m North America, 
and to the United States of America respectively. 





Irish Linrns 




Exported from Liverpool 




in 1850. 




Quantity. 


Value. 




Yards. 


£. 


To the British Colonies in North America 


910 


35 


, , United States of America . 


2,811,888 


113,982 




2,818,198 


114,017 



W. Irving. 



Office of the Inspector- General of Imports 
and Exports, Custom House , London, 
15<A February , 1851. 



Distances in Naotjcai. Minus, on the ordinary Sailing Lines for Paekets, and measured on the Arc 
of a Great Circle. _____________ 



From 


To Halifax 
Pier 

(Nova Scotia) 


To New York, 
at Jersey 
City Wliarf, 


Galway Road — From 4—^ with Mutton I. 
Tarbert (Shannon) — From -f- ^ with Ligh 
Valeniia (Renard Point). 

Berehaven (Menane Point) 

Crook haven (B ock Island Light) 

Cork (Monkstown) 

Liverpool (Floating Pier) > 

Holyhead (Pier Head) ■ 

Pembroke (Hnbb’s Point) 

Falmouth (Town) 

Southampton (Wharf) . . . 

Halifax Pier (Nova Scotia) 

Holyhead Pier to the Tuskar, 91 miles 


ght W.N.V 
house, N.W 


. i W., half a mil 
., half a mile 




Miles. 

2,184 

2,116 

2,145 

2,111 

2,170 

2,233 

2,466 

2,399 

2,346 

2,314 

2,522 


Miles. 

2,131 

2.123 
2,692 

2.124 
2,711 
2,180 
3,013 
2,946 
2,S93 
2,921 
3,069 

512 



(Signed) F. Beaufort, 

Hydrographer to the Admiralty. 



Steam Traffic between Belfast and Liverpool and Belfast and Dublin. 
Belfast and Liverpool. 

There are three regular steamers employed on this line. 

They each perform 13 trips from one port to the other in every month, the voyage varying 
from 12 to 14 hours. 

Present cabin fare, 10s.; deck. Is. 

Measurement goods, from 3d. to id. per foot. 

Goods per ton varies from 8s. to 20s.; grain and iron, &c., 8s. ; flax and light goods, 20s. 

per ton. 

Belfast and Dublin. 

There -are three steamers on this line. 

Each performs 10 trips in a month ; voyages varying from 12 to 14 hours. 

Cabin .fare, 7s. 6 d. ; deck fare,'2i. 6 d. 

Freight of goods, same as to Liverpool. 

Office of Putiic Works, Dublin, ' ' Richard Griffith. 

March 3, 1851. 
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A Return showing the time at which each of the Transatlantic Mail Steamers Employed in 

the year 1850 left Victoria Channel, and the time at which she arrived abreast of Cape a ’ cu ms 'v c - 
Clear, on her Outward Voyage : also showing the time of arrival abreast of Cape Clear, and 
at Victoria Channel, on her Homeward Voyage. 



Date. : 


1 1 

From Victoria Channel. 1 


| To Cape Clear. 


Hours. 


|j From Cape Clear. 


j To Victoria Channel. 


Hours. 


1850. 








1 




1850. 

! Feb. 16 


2- 10 p.m. 


Feb. 


17 


1 


■15 PM 


23 




12 




12-30 p.m. 


Not 






Mar. 2 


11 -0 ,, 






11 


•0 ,, 


24 




26 




80 ,, 


Ditto. 




! ,, 18 


0 -35 a.m. 




19 


0- 




24 


Fet). 


0 




8-0 ,, 


Feb. 11 


G-0 P.M. 


4G* 


,, 31 


6 -45 p.m. 


A,.nl 


1 


9 




26 




23 


Canada . 


5-20 ,, 


>> 25 




30 




1-30 A.M. 


16 


2 




24 


Mar. 


9 


Niagara. 


6-0 ,, 


Mar. 10 




29 


,, 2S 


4-20 ,, 




29 


7 


■o ,, 






23 


Europa . 


7-10 ,, 


,, 24 


9-40 ,, 


26 


May 12 


4-26 ,, 


M.y 


13 


4 


•0 ,, 


23 


April G 


America 




April 8 


0-44 am. 


32 


,, 20 


4-25 ,, 


21 


6 


-30 ,, 


26 




13 


Cambria 


0-50 ,, 


,, 14 




32 


,, 25 


0-23 p.m. 




26 


11 


■ 5 ,, 


23 




20 


Canada . 


3-40 ,, 


,, 21 


4-45 ,, 


25 




9-20 ,, 




3 


10 


■0 P.M. 


24 




27 


Niagara. 


12-45 ,, 


,, 28 


1-30 ,, 


24 


,, 9 


1-25 ,, 




10 


1 


■37 ,, 


24 










May 5 


7.30 „ 


28 


,, 15 


7-35 a.m. 




16 


G- 


30 a.m. 


23 




Europa . 


8-30 ,, 


,, 12 


9-30 ,, 


25 


,, 20 


7-0 ,, 




22 


5- 


•15 ,, 


22 




18 




2-18 ,, 


North ( 






















25 


America 


0- 10 ,, 






Not 
















1 


Canada . 


1-30 ,, 


Ditto. 




I! July 15 


| 1-15a.h. 


July 


16 


4- 




27 




8 


Cambria 


7-11 






30 
















15 


Niagara . 


1-55 ,, 


,, ic 


| 4-0 ,, 


26 


July 27 | 


2-24 p.m. 




28 


1- 




23 




22 




11-45 A.M. 


North ( 


Jhannel. 




! North ( 


channel. 














29 




2-15 p.m. 


July 1 


1 1 • 35 a st. 


35 


! D, 














July 


6 




5-55 ,, 






Ditto. 












13 




1-23 ,, 


Ditto. 




Not 
















20 




6-0 ,, 


Ditto. 




Di 


tto. 














27 


Cambria 


1-15 ,, 


July 28 


1 2 -30 p.m. 


25 


Sept. 8 I 


4-8 P.M. 


Sept. 




4- 




24 


Aug. 






4-0 ,, 




10-45 ,, I 


30 


14 i 


10-28 ,, 


15 


10- 


■ 50 P.M. 


24 






Europa . 




North Channel. 




1 North Channel. 














17 




5-12 ,, 


Aug. 18 


| 9-27 p.m. 


28 


Sept. 28 


8-30 p.m. 




29 


9 




25 




24 


Hibernia 


1-16 ,, 


North * 


Channel. 




Oct. 5 


1*6 ,, 


Oct. 


5 


10 


30 






31 




2-30 ,, 


Sept. 1 1 

, , 8 I 


2- 25 p.m. 


24 


! ,, 12 


10-15 ,, 




14 


0 


■10 a.m. 




Sept. 


7 


Canada . 


0-55 , 


11-40 A.M. 1 


22 


,, 19 


8-30 ,, 




20 


8- 










Niagara. 




,, 15 1 


4- 30 p.m. 


25 


North 


Jhannel. 














21 


Cambria 


1 1-40 ,, 






Nov. 2 1 


| 9 -32 a.m. 






8- 








28 




2-10 ,, 


Sept. 29 


G-0 p.m. 


27 


Not 














Oct. 


5 




0-38 ,, 


Oct. 7 


1 -10 a.m. 


36t 


Nov. 16 1 


3- 57 a.m. 




17 


7- 




27 








1-40 


,, 13 


0 • 25 p.m. 


22 


,, 23 


7-30 ,, 




24 


6- 


30 ,, 






19 


Canada . 


0-15 


,, 20 




24 


,, 30 1 


7-50 ,, 




1 


7- 


10 ,, 










1-40 ., 


,, 27 




24 
















Nov. 


2 


Cambria 


11-25 a.m. 


North ( 


channel. 




Dec. 15 1 






17 


1- 


0 A.M. 






9 


Niagara. 


1-20 p.m. 


Nov. 10 1 


5-10p.m. 


27 


,, 20 


6-15 ,, 




21 


8- 




2G 










,, 17 I 


11 -52 a.m. 


24 


,, 27 | 


10-0 ,, 




28 


8- 


44 ,, 






23 




1-20 p.m. 


Not 


seen. 




1851. 
















30 




11-10 A.M. 


Dec. 1 


1 7-S p.m. 


32 








G 


11- 






Dec. 


7 


Africa . 


1-30 P.M. 


North Channel. 
















** 


21 j 




1-50 ,, 


Dec. 22 


| 5 -30 p.m. j 


28 


Not 

1 


seen. 













* S.W. gale. f Detained by towing a schooner into Waterford. 



(Signed) Thomas Bevis, R.N., 

Liverpool, March 17, 1851. Commander. 



2 K 2 
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Official Information, A Statement of the Import and Export Trade of Ireland with the British Colonies 
Letters, Returns, &c. ; n North America, and with the United States of America, respectively, in the Year 
1850. 



TRADE BETWEEN IRELAND AND THE BRI- 
TISH NORTH AMERICAN COLONIES. 


TRADE BETWEEN IRELAND AND THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Imports into Ireland. 


Imports into Ireland. 


Principal Articles. 

Com, viz., wheatmeal and flour . . Cwts. 

Fish of British taking 

Oil, train, or blubber Tuns. 

Wood and timber, not sawn or split . Loads 
, , Sawn or split . . , , 

, , Staves .... , , 

, , Lathwood . . Fathoms 


Quantities 

Imported 

1850 


Principal Articles. 

Bacon Cwts. 

Cheese , , 

Corn — Indian Corn Qrs. 

, , Wheatmeal and flour . . . Cwts. 

, , Indian meal 

Pork, salted , , 

Tobacco, manufactured, and cigars . lbs. 
Wood and timber, viz., staves . . Loads 


Quantities 

Imported 

1850 


2,961 

13,661 

28 

41,880 

53,005 

6,S89 

282 


7,464 

13 

112,526 

12,369 

468 

890 

4,655 

7,990 

11 

852 


Exports prom Ireland. 

1. Foreign and Colonial Merchandise. 


Extorts from Ireland. 

1. Foreign and Colonial Merchandise. 


Principal Articles. 

Pork Cwts. 

Spirits, brandy Gallons 

Wine , , 


Quantities 

Exported 

1850 


Principal Articles. 

Wine Gallons 


Quantities 

Exported 

1850 


600 

1,357 

899 


235 


Exports prom Ireland. 

2. Produce and Manufactures of the United Kingdom. 


Exports prom Ireland. 

2. Produce and Manufactures of the United Kingdom. 


Beer 

cX.: :::::::::: 

Cotton manufactures 

Iron, wrought and unwrought 

Leather , , 

Linen manufactures 

Salt 

Woollen manufactures 

Other articles _ 

Total .... 


Declared 
Value of 
the 

Exporta- 

1850 


Cotton manufactures . 

Iron, wrought and unwrought .... 

Linen manufactures 

Salt 

Spirits, Irish 

Other articles 

Total .... 


Declared 
Value of 
the 

Exporta- 

1850 


£. 

866 

481 

459 

2,772 

3,567 

81 

576 

923 

327 

48 

2,503 


£. 

322 

43,990 

7,271 

4,454 

2,931 

4,008 


12,666 


62,976 



Office of the Inspector- General of Imports and Exports, W. Irving. 

Custom House, London, March 28, 1851. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

MISCELLANEOUS LETTERS, REPORTS, &c. 



Miscellaneous 
letters. Reports, 1,-c. 



Copy of Report of Captain Wolfe, dated October 1, 1849. 

The fitness of Valentia as a station for the Western packets has long been the subject of dis- 
cussion, but hitherto its merits must have been more a matter of speculation for want of ati 
accurate survey of the harbour to permit of a correct judgment being arrived at on the subject. 
This being now completed, we can enter more fully into the objections which have been made 
.against it. 

But, in the first place, to dispose of the geographical question ; if one great object is the 
reduction of the sea voyage, with its comparative greater uncertainty and risk, we need enter 
into no argument, as it can be easily shown to be the nearest port to America. 

Two principal objections have been raised, viz., the narrowness of the entrance and its limited 
extent. The latter admits of demonstrable refutation; and if it can be shown that it possesses 
sufficient area of deep water for all the steamers in the navy, that objection will at once be set 
aside, and such will be seen to be the case, on reference to the plan. Its capacity is, there- 
fore, more than sufficient for all the packets that could be required, the shelter, from all points, 
not to be surpassed in any harbour, and the holding-ground of the best description — mud and 
sand. 

With regard to the difficulty of the entrance, which is more a matter of opinion, let it be 
admitted that it is narrow — only 180 yards, yet this breadth does not continue more than a 
vessel’s length, and the passage of this critical part is so momentary that its difficulty and 
danger are much diminished ; although, in heavy north-west gales, there will appear from out- 
side a line of breakers across the entrance, yet a well-conditioned steamer may safely be 
carried through, and a good leading-mark may be easily established which may be fearlessly 
run upon. I have watched it in heavy weather, and never saw a continuous break. It is 
matter of doubt whether the passage of the Needles now used is not, in the whole, more diffi- 
cult and intricate than this entrance. The shore, being low, admits of a true and steady 
breeze, which is greatly in favour of sailing-vessels coming in. This very narrowness effectually 
prevents any sea from passing the two points, so that immediately on passing the lighthouse 
you are at once in smooth water and safety. A boat may pass from Valentia shore to 
Beguis, in the heaviest gale, and it is matter of fact that the feriy-boat from Reenard Point to 
Knightstown, badly fouud as she is, has been able to make her trips throughout the winter 
with the mail, with only three exceptions, during the last sixteen years. 

As a landfall, Valentia has great advantages in the Skelligs, on the one hand, and the 
Blasketts on the other ; both are free from outlying dangers, and may be boldly run for. The 
Skelligs are already lighted, and if a revolving light could be placed on the F, which is much 
wanted for the trade of the Shannon, the approach would be perfect. It has been objected 
that the. great depth of water so close home to the shore, does not give sufficient indication of 
its proximity by the lead; but the edge of 100 fathoms’ soundings is a well-defined line, at a 
distance of about 25 miles to the westward of the Foze, and a depth of 45 fathoms would warn 
vessels of being within the line joining the Foze, and the Great Skellig. 

The entrance to Valentia is well marked by nature, and the lighthouses on Cromwell’s 
Point points it out more clearly on a nearer approach. The tides are regular, and not strong 
never exceeding If knots at springs in the Narrows; the spring rise is from 11J feet to 12 feel 
Building materials are abundant, of a very durable compact conglomerate, and the slate 
quarries of this place are well known to be unsurpassed. 

Among the improvements I would suggest, the chief is to subdue the light on Cromwell’s 
Point, in the direction across the entrance, by ground-glass or otherwise. At present, owin°- to its 
being so close to the water, the glare from it dazzles more than assists at the moment of°taking 
the Narrows. Secondly, the Harbour Rock affords a base 70 feet, by 20 feet, sufficient for a 
small light tower, which, with a similar one on the back land, would form an excellent leading 
mark, and need only be used on occasions likely to require them. Thirdly, three buoys are 
wanted; one at the Clough-a-Vallig, at the entrance, one on the Fourteen Foot Rock, and 
one at the Foot Rock. It is not now the object to enter into a detail of all the requisite im- 
provements which would naturally suggest themselves if the harbour should ever be used as a 
packet station. 

I have not spoken of Lough Kay, but a glance at the plan will show that with the usual 
aids to navigation, beacons and buoys, the passage through it up the Cahirciveen River, might 
be greatly improved ; and this is, indeed, the true exit of that river, avoiding the Bar, which 
extends from Reenard Point to Church Island. Vessels would find shelter under the Lamb 
Island and Blaclcrock, but the bottom is sandy, and the holding-ground not good. 

Port Magee, the western entrance, in its present state, would afford shelter and safety to a 
large steamer inside Reemaheragh Point, and the passage to the Foot. Point at the back of the 
island may be much improved by blasting some of the rocks which now render it so narrow and 
tortuous. Still, the fact of 8 feet, to 9 feet low-water springs, which obtains for a considerable 
distance between the island and the main, must always render this passage dependent on the 
tide. Port Magee should never be attempted by sailing-vessels but with the wind fairly in; 
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Miscellaneous with north-west winds it is unsafe, because, on passing Bray Head, the wind baffles with scmalU 
Letters, Repo rts, frc. and the depth of water is too great for anchorage. 4 ’ 

It may not come within my province to touch on engineering matters, military or civil • but 
I think it will be found that Valentia admits of being very strongly fortified as a military post • 
and for railway communication, the only difficulty appears to me to be about three miles along 
the shore of Dingle Bay, iu the whole line to Killarney, to which point it is understood the 
Southern and Western Company are now about to complete the line from Mallow. 
Rear-Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort, K. C.B., James Wolfe 

Hydrographer. Commander and Surveyor. 



Argument for Valentia Harbour as a Packet Station and Depot for Troops, See., by the late 
Right Hon. M. Fitzgerald, Knight of Kerry. 

In advocating in the following pages a Packet Station on the Western Coast of 
cc ™™nicating between Great Britain and our North American colonies and 
Which.? 1 ?S' 1 5f Ve tpr*" 1 lh . at case doM not rest soM y 011 the unquestionable benefits 
such h .n i to Europe in point of speed and security for letters and passengers, hy 

noi? , ■lh kI '* h T"V , bul . I , 1 ’“ T " encleavo “ r ® i to show, that by connecting the two nearest 
pomte at either side of the Atlantic, vis., Valentia and Halifax, by a stem ferry iu the hand, 

0 tr tiC m °f ' mp0, '' a,a »°uU tending to secure the tranqSy 

rJ„n? ■ n m co, ? mes -!° "”P ro ™ political, civil, and military relations between 

and ?o?? r an 1, C f a - d '"7 8nd by “ rabini "R with a P“ kel stati »“ a depbt for war steamm 

to Lr «lrn I?;’''?’ ° T ,r °° P? ’ gm ° S n T”*? a or Yankee invasion 

to our western coast, where invasion is most likely to be attempted. 

that ilml™ ?° e ,h fr °1! the V v r , ioas c » m P» ti “S harbours of our western coast, I am aware 

1 admit m? P n f wT 8." ld I ' 4in my cho! “ hy interested motives; but while 

Lt u.LvJ K P ‘ J y f0r Valenoa > I think I have rested her claims on arguments 
forward a d ho a dv of ’ ?” d ™ ”° l “"“portant. I have likewise brought 

enii.l) ■ '1 1 tvidtiice in her favour, both documentary and personal of which it is 

Europe J aid adi, Lnw 1 k f h ' WM . ,erly harbo “ r ' of Great Britain alone, but 
In these davswl?en S th? preference to one in a position (be it ever so little) more easterly, 
and letters from the met d'TT"* ° En P ?” d and America times the arrival of travellers 

nay, SiT ^ Xs^l real?' ^ T bj m ° n ‘ hS ° r ™ aks - bat by h °™ 

principle upon which the case of a w» t ^ an y prolix argument to enforce the abstract 
desirable to traiel as far a, * t” . Ea ?““ Pa o ka ‘ Station rests, vis., that it is 

voyage; in other words that^here^ l ^.. can V and and to shorten to the utmost the sea 
is desirable, aj lr Z *^7 ^ punctuality are of the greatest importance, it 

hour, and to defer as long- as by / ai at a s P eed of from 30 miles to 50 miles an 

the most favourable^ reums^arvees *?’ 7° Vm** .steaming, which, at best, and under 
liable to diminution by man, and iariZcaXs *° ^ “ d “““ 8peed to ° 

J. ne relative distances are — 



Halifax to Falmouth . . . 2642 

,, Valentia. . ! ’. 2400 

w JJantry .... 2437 

„ Tarbert in the Shannon . 2441 

” Galway .... 2462 

prevent, with ^present tmdenZs”orth™ic 1 Zt- Ve ”'™ C ld S ?““ ld- thercfore > be «ry great to 
case at issue. lit ns comider Sv wl.t XT?" 7° tId ' ,ho acu “R »» this principll in the 
the British or American traveller honn.l ^ tbo3e dlsad tantages are. _ There is no question that 
districts of England, will feel some reluetanc? H At . aat '? anddest!ned for the manufacturing 
and again take .team “lE To X “ St ‘f™? h,s sb 'P « Valentia to cross Ireland 
(which, beside, diminishes as you imnm , ver o Liverpool. Against this inconvenience 
saved, which would he at. least 24 hZrTl Z "”7 tra,ell . in ?) I ” ust be set, 1st., the time 
2nd. The risks and difficulties of Chinn i at - er P some m P 0ItSil (w to commercial men. 
enumerated as arising, Zt from cSfiZ * T “P"?! 1 ? *! wi ” ,ar ' Thesa ba 
of navigation; secondly from lee =h sea, a danger which increases with the increase 
Channel; but’theXS of the ^ Mda »' to ,ha 

by insurance companies, who can bear wifn 0 = t navigation can be most convincingly tested 
from America to Liverpool charge-, hi 7 7 rS ,lle vast proportion of losses on the voyage 
the perils of the ® “““f K Tbe Amei ' ican traveller, too, JaL 

return reckons the voyage half rm“r J,? H u h,mse J f ' n the narrow British seas, and at his 
But whatever mZbfth. diZZ .' Z “ r ' ,Ched ? e lon S !tude of Ca P e Claa '-- 

there can be none as to that of letters f ] 0 P imon as to the landing passengers at Valentia, 
tnat ot letters; dropped there, letters can proceed by the speediest 
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means [we here suppose, of course, a railway], and the most direct route to every part of the 
United Kingdom, as, m the case of the passengers, a letter destined to Liverpool by way of 
Valentia would gam 24 hours on that which went by sea the whole way; but supposing this 
last letter, instead of proceeding direct to Liverpool, to be (as is now the case) passed through 
some southern post-office, such as Falmouth, you greatly enhance the disadvantage: you 
oblige the letter to travel two sides of an acute-angled triangle instead or its base. The same 
consideration applies to every English post-office as well as Falmouth, in a degree proportioned 
to east, ng, and it is not to be supposed that the commercial world will always continue 
satisfied to send their letters by a more circuitous route and a slower rate of travellino-, instead 
of by a direct route and the highest rate of travelling attainable. All that has been said 
above, relating to inward-bound passengers and letters, applies in a much stronger decree to 
those outward bound for the Atlantic, inasmuch as the 400 miles of navigation incurred by 
not departing from Valentia are all against the prevailing head winds, and, therefore, a greater 
number of hours are lost; the steamer lays at Valentia ready for sea, awaiting the arrival of 
the mail-bags and passengers. If it is possible for a vessel to lie at sea, she can leave 
Valentia at a moment’s notice. Clear of the harbour, she is in the ocean, disentangled from 
lee shores, and steering direct for Halifax, free from the most serious dangers incident to navi- 
gation. Compare the case of such a steamer from Valentia with that of one starting from 
her most talked-of rival, Bantry (for the impossibility of getting a railroad to Berehaven wilL 
not allow of its very fine harbour being availed of for a packet station, however suitable it 
may be m many respects to naval purposes, without reference to land communication). The 
Bantry steamer has to work out of a bay of 37 miles in depth, and that 37 miles beino- (with 
“* e Prevalent winds) entirely lee shore of a very formidable description; but even at the* end of 
that. 37 miles she is not on a par with the steamer leaving Valentia, inasmuch as the current 
called “ Reynells, ’ scarcely felt at the latitude of Valentia, bears with its full force on the 
Bantry coast, and there also sea fogs are more prevalent. 

These arguments apply more strongly against Galway on the Shannon, which, with worse 
harbours than Bantry, are more remote from Halifax, present to vessels, whether outward or 
inward bound, a great extent of peculiarly dangerous lee shore, rocky and iron bound, and in 
the case of the Shannon currents, of great violence, and perplexing even to powerful steamers. 
I hese evils Valentia almost entirely escapes. 

But while all must %dmit its advantageous position, in fact, she is placed at the very spot 
where the most experienced naval skill would have wished for a harbour had none existed, 
yet her intrinsic merits have been, I think, unjustly questioned. I have no wish to evade or 
understate the objections. I believe they are mainly these, that her entrances are narrow, 
and the extent of anchorage not very great. In the first place, I would observe, that placed 
as she is in the Atlantic, had her entrances been much wider there would have been no 
harbour, the ground swell from the ocean would then have rendered her as insecure as the 
many other indentures on the coast, Galway for instance, instead of being, as she now is, as 
free from ground swell in the severest storms as any inland lake. Secondly. That the narrow 
entrance is merely caused by points of land, clear of these points the water widens both within 
and without ; that these points are of so short an extent, that (as an experienced sailor ex- 
pressed it) they can be passed by ‘‘ backing and filling,” and thus even in the case of a sailing 
vessel and an adverse wind there is not much difficulty, and for steamers no difficulty at all. 
Thirdly. That considered as a harbour of refuge, this narrowness of entrance, well marked as 
it now is by a lighthouse, is of no disadvantage even to sailing vessels, for with the prevalent 
and most violent gales the wind is free, while for steamers it has never been considered too 
narrow. Lastly. The entrance at a trifling expense can, if desired, be increased to half as 
much more as its present width. In point of extent of anchorage no sailor will deny that it is 
perfectly sufficient for the purposes here sought, further it is capable of increase by dredging ; 
but there is no necessity for the objects here advocated to make it a station for the British 
navy, which is the difficulty suggested by its opponents. It is fully capacious enough for the 
squadron of war steamers which! propose. As to the perfect security both in point of shelter 
and holding ground, there can be no difference of opiuion. 

But a most important advantage which she possesses over her rivals is, that of being so 
perfectly marked by the “ Skellig Rock,” which from its remarkable appearance (rising per- 
pendicularly in 30 fathoms of water to a height of 700 feet), and by its double lighthouses 
both by day and night, a leading mark for this harbour, from which it stands out in the 
ocean at a distance of about 12 miles ; so peculiar is its position, that it is the point made 
for by vessels crossing the Atlantic and bound for the Channel, in order to ascertain their 
whereabouts, and voyagers who are brought within sight of, and hearing that there is an 
excellent harbour in its immediate vicinity, feel surprise and disappointment at being obliged 
to pass it by, and (in the case of sailing packets at least) spend days, nay occasionally 
weeks, in beating up the Channel. 

I will now proceed to the consideration of the circumstances which, perhaps, more impera- 
tively than even those relating to post-office or passenger communication, dictate the wisdom of 
selecting the most westerly harbour in our European dominions for the established point of 
communication with our transatlantic ports. 

The quickest communication which the existing mode affords, viz., by Cunard’s vessels, 
from Halifax to Liverpool, is days, this, by landing at Valentia, would be reduced, as has 
already been stated, by 24 hours, to passengers and mail-bags ; but when we- consider the 
great importance of conveying colonial or American intelligence as rapidly as possible to the 
Government offices in London, let us reflect, that by making Valentia the point of arrival. 
by the use of the electric telegraph, intelligence from Halifax may reach Downing-street and 
the Admiralty in seven days. 

But let us suppose that intelligence requires as its answer a wav steamer, whether it is better 
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that that armed messenger should be ready to start from its ocean harbour, 10 minutes after 
\c. leaving which it is steering its direct and uninterrupted course, or that it should wait the 
orders°of its employers in some deeply-embayed southern harbour of perplexing exit, or in an 
English port nine degrees to the eastward, emerging from which it. may, perhaps (it prevalent 
winds and Channel fogs and currents do not seriously retard it), reach the longitude of 
Valentia some two days after the Valentia steamer would have started on its westward voyage. 

So much for the rapidity of our communications with our colonies. Now, as to their 
security, it is obvious that by the selection of the nearest poiuts of communication between our 
European and colonial dominions, the course of established periodical passengers would not 
only escape the dangers of lee shores and prevailing currents, but would be as much as 
possible out of the range of an enemy’s cruisers, and remote from an enemy s ports. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the advantages derivable to Ireland and Canada from being thus 
made the starting point for frequent and periodical transatlantic voyages; but in order to 
extract the full benefits which such a matter is capable of conferring, it is suggested that a 
Government establishment and not a private contractor should carry it on. That the esta- 
blishment should consist of at. least six steamers of the first class ; such vessels, relieved from 
any modification of build or size which may be requisite for entering the shoal harbours of the 
channels or taking the ground, should be constructed on the principle of combining the 
greatest strength with the greatest celerity, to be armed with the greatest power. It need 
hardly be argued, that the existence of such an armament passing periodically between Ireland 
and Halifax would form a basis of naval strength which would give to England a predomi- 
nance in the North Atlantic. Such an armament, forming a school of hardy seamanship, 
and worked by officers and men trained to the handling of powerful war machinery, would, if 
need should arise, supply a ready and economical weapon to its country for any purpose, 
either of aggression or defence, and at all times furnish a protective shield to our merchant 
vessels and our commercial interests; yet the ordinary duties of such armament will be pacific, 
directed to national and colonial objects, and justifiable in our relations to other countries ; its 
passage will be from a domestic harbour to a colonial one, passing along the shores of our 
own dominions and not approaching the coasts of any other country, neither crossing any of 
their customary lines of commerce ; the most jealous diplomacy could find no fault with such 
an establishment, but, in fact, we shall only be following the example which other countries 
are about to afford. France has already furnished a precedent in favour of establishment 
over contract. She is building war steamers of the largest class to cross the Atlantic as 
packets, why shall England forego the advantage which the geographical position of her 
dominions gives her over her great rival, or forget that Valentia is six degrees west of the 
longitude of Brest, that is, six degrees nearer America? 

I recommend the station of such armed squadron to be likewise a depot for troops, artillery, 
and military stores, and by selecting for such station and dep6t our most westerly harbour, it 
is obvious they will both be in that position where they will be most available for purposes of 
national defence and security. 

Let us suppose a foreign war. The French attempt at invasion in the winter of 1796 in 
Bantry Bay, was admitted to be a gross error, and will never be repeated. The rendezvous of 
the invading force should have been in the Shannon, as pointed out by Napoleon, in which case 
the French army could have landed. No military or naval man will doubt that in any future 
attempt either the Shannon, Galway, or Donegal Bay, will be selected as the point of descent, 
probably more than one of them simultaneously. If any or either of those places be selected 
as a rendezvous for war vessels for defence, an adequate force must be stationed in each and 
every one of them to contend against the probable combined force of the enemy, because these 
stations are so deeply embayed that no reciprocal assistance could be afforded in time to 
defeat a coup-de-main, which must in all cases be the character of an invasion. It will be, 
therefore, advisable, that a squadron of steam vessels, for instance, should be so placed as to 
afford the best means of intercepting an enemy, or pursuing him to his ascertained point of 
descent ; in other words, such position should be to windward of all the places in question. 
Such a squadron should also be placed in a harbour perfectly defensible from any external 
force, and yet which it can leave whenever expedient. In any of the cases supposed the 
invading force must, as it were, pass by the door of Valentia. From no other locality in our 
dominions could the intentions or motives of a hostile western squadron be so well ascertained 
and thwarted, and being itself perfectly defensible and easy of egress to steamers, it is pointed 
out by nature for these several purposes. 

If, from a combination of adverse circumstances, an enemy’s force succeeded in baffling 
observation and landed on any part of the west coast of Ireland, the presence of the steam 
squadron and accumulation of troops at such windward dep6t commanding each point of the 
western coast would furnish the most available attacking force that could be desired in such an 
emergency. 

At the beginning of the last war, the chief efforts for internal defence, such as the con- 
struction of barracks for troops on a large scale, &c., were, by a strange practical blunder, 
applied on the eastern side of Ireland, as if the defence were to be made against England. 

Patronage and jobbing were also much concerned in this strange selection, whereas the com- 
bination between invasion and insurrection, if such there should be, must always place this 
danger in the west, and our precautions should be taken in time to prevent the western pro- 
vinces being made an enemy’s country. 

The landing of 1050 Frenchman in 1798, aided by an insurrection in Mayo, caused much 
trouble and some danger, and obliged Lord Cornwallis to concentrate the chief military force 
of Ireland on the Shannon ; what would have been the result if the insurrection had been 
simultaneous and general ? 

The selection for the defence of Ireland of a southern or south-eastern steam depot would be 
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LK5E22 »" W9Ul a" 8 rl *' 

the stationsf Ld the southern coast of Ireland may safely be intrusted to the guardianship of 

* A^toSala the western defences of onr coast dependant on supplies from Berehavep, 
for mstanee, would occasion an unnecessary coast passage of the worst description of 60 miles 

8 ’on“r,hTSrs« was detained in Bemhaven in December l f for si* days 
without tile possibility of leaving it, but in the same sort of weather she could and did leave 
Valentia on^aturday, 27th December, for the northward. From Cork the passage would be 
100 miles further again, whereas by the establishment of a strictly western depot for stores, 
an»”So“ Government will L saved the wear and tyr, and 300 miles unnecessary 
voyages of tho transport vessels or small steamers which would have to he employed for their 

C ”F™ e the'aho,e reasons, I think it will he admitted that the extreme westerly position of 
Valentia renders her more suitu.ble for the purpose ,» question ; but her claim is very _much 
strengthened by the consideration, that were even the surround, ng coimtr, m the ’ pot i~ ° f 
an enemy, she, by proper means with her supposed depdt of troops and stores, can Mrendeiel 
impregnable, an ^vantage denied to most if not all of her rivals. No enemy , '“seWrom 
sea could uossiblv enter the harbour, or if there lie for five minutes m the face ot the guns ot 
the island 5 and tf assailed it must be by boats from the shore of the mainland across the 
tLyTL lLLuv, during which transit they could he blown to pieces from the ground of 

‘^In'cominuing our case of Establishment u. Contract, we must also consider that arrange- 
me„» and comm^oaTions which may be carried on with tolerable effect a^ pun, rtuedit, in 
ordinary times would be instantly deranged by the breaking out _ of hostilities, and new 
engagements and expensive contacts would have to he entered into by Go ’ernment for 
keenino- up even the ordinary communication with our colonies, at the very moment they would 
be called upon for extra efforts, and when economy and a rapidity of execution, imwmble lbv 
private capitalists to achieve, woiTla be most essential; tins will all be avoided by the Govein- 

affairs purely commercial, the loss we interfere with private 
, ■ t that in the matter of intercourse with America, political 

S are ^rwov^Wn jnstic. to the interests of this country and our colonial 
possessions, Government most have complete and unfettered control over the mod. by which 

lh Thrr»rd^?»hjee,ion will he token to this course on the ground of economy ; but 
while I conceive that the important objects to be obtained are such as would justify a very 
considerable expenditure, yet I am not prepared to admit the merit of the present system even 

in “onoiny. m to the eont, actors, vis., 160,000! , the frequent item, of ex- 

penditure entailed by havmg P to equip Her Majesty's vessels for the conveyance of g OI ' m » r5 . 
and ambassadors, and reliefs of «x£s, or any sudden emergency, are “^ f " ^eLu 

consider the great accession to the profits of our mall packets, or to oiu post office revenue, 
from the vast amount of continental, passenger and letter traffic _wh,cb 

the attraction of such a shortened passage, and security of vessel, we maybe permitted to 

“je' SvTd.rttod to 'y accftoto^cc forded tor 

troops guns, stores, Stc.) to be effected by the largest steamers passing between the nearest 
harbom^ and, therefore; requiring the smallest stowage for fuel ; but the utjW of CM rt.edf 
will be verv great, taking the comparative distances of Liverpool and Valentia from Halifax, 

,, 7 f v t u _ difference of over 400 miles on each trip, that is, m.the year 

(supposing^ fortnight voyage, from each end), a saving of 20,800 mile, per annum by steaming 
from 5 Valentia instead of Liverpool, which, on a consumption of 4 tons per 10 miles, will be a 
sarin Jrf 8320 to™ in t£ yeL. To this is to be aided the wear and tear of vessels on 

^“i^king'hurrted^'and^^he 8 absence of official returns, I cannot enter more minutely into 
toSL rf th. subject. I am confident, that even on toe score of present economy, the 

=^m 6y hV-g- " ”e TayT.t r =‘ 8 ;t“ntTat 
we“‘b efE“dty 

to secure toe independence of our colonies, the safety of Ireland, the 
tovfotoS of onr commerce and of the correspondence of our great mercantile community or 
which maj be made available for strengthening England, supremacy on hat ocean upon 
which if we are to trust toe signs of the times, the first storm is about to buist 

As the arguments here advfneed relative to Valentia may be considered, and certainly will 
be represented! as an export, statement, it is necessary to refer to certorn autoon -wholly 
independent of local or personal interest in the question. The first m date may be stated to 
be toe Protector Cromwill; when he had subdued the south-west of Ireland ho establ.shrf a 
station at Valentia for vessels of war, and erected forts at each entrance of the harbours (the 
Spaniards having previously heeu in ooonpation of the harbour), and it Is o ear that Cromwell 
ronsidered it to be the best harbour from whence to defend the western coast of Itelaud. 

C ° I An association was formed in the year 1824, under the patronage of h.s Royal Highness the 
D^eTvork, comprehending the names of two of our most distinguished admire s, Sir 
Puheney Malcolm aid Sir Henry Blackwood, and of several gentlemen of high standing m 
the mercantile world 1 after the fullest consideration, and an examination of the best auiho- 
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titles, commercial and naval, it was determined to adopt Valentia as the most suitable harbour 
S-o. for colonial intercourse, and an Act of Parliament was obtained for the purpose. The Leris- 
latures of Canada and Nova Scotia sanctioned grants of public money in those provinces 5 to 
co-operate in the Valentia project; a company was formed in Boston in 1825 to build steam 
vessels to meet the Valentia steamers at Halifax. 

Mr. Macgregor, in his very able work on North America, points out and recommends the 
S™n£ 6611 V aUd Hal!faX 38 hIghly im P° rtant t0 the m °^er country and 

The evidence given on oath before the Commissioners of Revenue Inquiry in 1830 hv 
several distinguished officers and public functionaries, more especially by Cap?. Beaufort r’n^ 

A A d T' a,,0 "r f r;‘ “P i< ‘ d i 8,s »? Vo* (^srs. Cmger and Goodline) who examined 

V.le“ s"lfbe*. ’ “ “ AmeriCa " F a * a ‘ sta,!o “- 

“ £? re , martaW ' P a “,P 1 >K entitled "England. Ireland, and America," ouotes 
om American publications a decided opinion as prevailing in the United States in favour of 
In R tmS ft a „ nd f he P T r,Ul i y rec ° rr ™ ends the adoption of a packet station at Valentia, and the 
“ t . of * rail way from Dublin to that point, expressing his decided conviction that 
s ch a project if completed would secure the preference of voyagers to all parts of North 
America not only from Britain but from every quarter of Europe, and would Confer the most 

enterprise! 6 “ ^ 

starim. print6d le “ er ° f Admiral Sir Robert 0twa I 8< ™»S I y recommends Valentia for a packet 

to ft'. 2 a “f C A V hC ?' co T lt,!d > th « Dublin »d Kingstown Railway Company as 
to the pol ey ot extending line, through Ireland, expressed his doubts whether mere Trish 

a vfew ZbtaamArSf d ' h ' ““ ,rU ' ti0a ° f “ line fr “” Dub,i “ *» Valentia, «.h 

Mr. C. Vignolas, in reference to the eligibility of Valentia Harbour remarks "It is „ 

Whtch nautical men, statesmen, and men, 8 acute engineers have, at virfon, dmes and LT 

Mr C A ! COmbmal '»? » f advantages which it possesses as a paSetTS ” 

Valentia ' * “ e *P ressed a °P™»» »■> the facility of raUway approach to 

in the United Kingdom America had excited more interest in those countries than 

rSSfSS 2HS iwswss: 

influence is brought into action q,’ u ° f 1 , a , Y° nwa “> ai ' e m arms ; every sort of 
1837; the inquiry proceeded quiedvuntrthf name orv/ 6 ^ £he L ° rds ’ Com “ittee in 
The 12 Cornish members immedlatelv waited 1 Was me,ltioned by an engineer 

question of Valentia as a harbour ft/a packet stafioi? ^ lniste, ' s turn to protest against the 

be heard by counsel against Valentia bpft.ro -tftp C _ e ^ ln 9 raised. Demands were made to 
at the interminable opposition which was irrowina " dlIl ' dl at J ast broke up in despair 

hss been constantly employed by Liverpool^gains” VaLntkT P ^ ^ Well -P aid agency 

derived? "vS™fia“ runLSilaSrpl'Se “t A'*!?-'' to a Particular point be 

cidnce a thorough convmtion, that were P itSnntararadyanr°' e<1 d : 8trlct .' dl,e ? il ”« distinctly 

serious injury would be done to tW«a ? Z. 1 advan . ta g es and position brought into play, 
passenger traffic between Great Britain and § America? mtereStS ^ D ° W mono P olize 

ought mL’LiedbSe bdefmee' rfTmoMml °”h' ‘h' F?Y" ?? man ” r “ ta ™g district 
patible with national and cllT“ eres j ’' h, ' !b - 1 th ‘" k ' 1 F°* ad *° ba inc°m- 

point in our dominions for the 
possible security, rapidity anAeonnmv 5T? d y ° U , Se i? Ct ln order to insure *e utmost 
ren.ure.he North America ?" May we not 

Is Liverpool not aware that the central maluSlg districts of England, weary of the 
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tortuous and expensive exit afforded them by the Mersey, are beginning to seek other channels Miscellaneous 
for their exports, or that some of the monied interests of Birmingham have selected Valentia Letters , Reports, fyc. 
for the terminus of a great western line of railway with which they have connected themselves ? 

In fine, may we not believe that the great body of enlightened merchants and manufacturers 
will feel, that affording the greatest possible amount of security, rapidity, and punctuality to 
heir intercourse with their most important correspondents or customers, is a matter of no slight 
moment to their own interest, or that what is proved to be best for the empire at large will 
ultimately be best for Liverpool and Glasgow. 

(Signed) M. Fitzgerald, 

Knight of Kerry. 



At a Public Meeting held in the town of Tarbert, Robert Leslie, Esq., in the chair, 
the following Memorial was unanimously adopted. 

Memorialists have observed with much satisfaction that the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been called to the very important question of having it ascer- 
tained which is the most suitable position for the establishment of a “ Western Packet 
Station.” 

Your Memorialists solicit, that before so very important a national question shall be 
decided upon, that the very great advantages possessed by the harbour of Tarbert for the 
purpose shall he inquired into, and evidence taken oil the subject. Situated as the 
harbour of Tarbert is, about eighteen miles distant from the Shannon’s mouth, its 
entrance marked by a lighthouse, between which and the mouth of the Shannon there are 
two other lighthouses; navigation perfectly free, first-rate anchorage both as regards 
shelter and holding-ground and extent, distant from the city of Limerick (from whence 
start railroads to Dublin, Cork, and all the principal cities of Ireland) only thirty-five 
miles, your Memorialists consider it possesses advantages for the contemplated purpose 
not to be excelled, all points considered, by any other harbour in Ireland. 

Your Memorialists beg further to state, that of late years several of Her Majesty's war 
vessels have been stationed in this harbour, and amongst others the “ Madagascar,” 
“Cyclops,” “Fox,” and “Dragon,” besides several others of smaller dimensions. And your 
Memorialists beg that the officers then in command of these vessels shall be referred to for 
the purpose of ascertaining their opinions on the suitability of this harbour for the contem- 
plated purpose. It is no uncommon matter to have from thirty to fifty line of merchant 
vessels lying together in this harbour for refuge. 

Signed on behalf of the meeting, October 16, 1850, 

Robert Leslie, Chairman. 



Transatlantic Steam Packet Station, Limerick. 

My Lord, Town Hall, Limerick , October 18, 1850. 

I am directed by the Council of the Corporation of Limerick, to request your 
Lordship's attention to the Memorial which I have the honour to forward, grounded on 
the proceedings of a numerous and most respectable meeting, held on Wednesday last, 
pursuant to public requisition. 

The eligibility of the port of Limerick for a transatlantic packet station will, it is 
hoped, be as manifest to the Commissioners in their investigation of the subject, as it 
has been patent to all scientific men who have examined into the matter. For that 
investigation it is that the Memorial now submitted prays. 

Other localities have impatiently urged their claims upon the Government. Until 
now, just when the Commissioners are about to commence their labours, Limerick has 
refrained. 

In coming forward now, the hope is confidently entertained that the result will be, that 
the port of Limerick, which includes the whole of the great estuary of the Shannon, will be 
pronounced the safest and the most eligible for the establishment of a transatlantic packet 
station. 

I have, &c., 

The Right Hon. Lord John Russell, Law. Qoinlivan, 

First Lord of the Treasury. Mayor of Limerick. 



To the Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury. 

The Memorial of the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of the Borough of Limerick, 
most respectfully showeth, — 

That the appointment of a Royal Commission to investigate the most eligible port 
or harbour in Ireland for a transatlantic packet station, has given great satisfaction to this 
country. 

That the port of Limerick, which comprises the great estuary of the Shannon, appears 
to your Memorialists to possess paramount claims to the selection, its position and 
capabilities being beyond those of any other port or harbour in the south-west of Ireland. 
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That these claims will be found to be as they are thus described, by the Commissioners 
in the progress of their investigation, your Memorialists are confident. 

And your Memorialists therefore pray, it may be a direction to the Commissioners to 
examine into, and to report upon, the eligibility of the Shannon, as the western trans- 
atlantic packet station of the empire. 

And your Memorialists will pray. 

Law. Quinlivan, Mayor of Limerick. 



Mr Lord and Gentlemen, 



Great Southern and Western Railway, Kingsbridge Terminus, 
Dublin, November 9, 1850. 



The public papers having stated that you are about to select a harbour on the 
coast of Ireland for the packet station to America, I take leave, on behalf of the Great 
Southern and Western Railway Board, to submit to you the following observations in 
relation to that subject. 

The Company do not, in the slightest degree, presume to suggest what harbour would 
be most eligible, as on this matter you will have before you the best and most impartial 
information ; but there are accessories to several harbours, which are peculiarly in the 
power of this Company, and which I beg to submit for your consideration. 

Cork, the first and most important harbour in Ireland, is a great naval depot, with 
every requisite for the repairing of vessels, storage of goods, and accommodation for 
passengers. The railway from Dublin is not only open to Cork, but another line has been 
extended to Passage in the Cove of Cork, and is now in full operation. If this harbour 
be selected as the packet station, an electric telegraph will be immediately laid down from 
Dublin to Cork, and thence to Passage, and every other facility in the power of any rail- 
way Company to perform will be afforded by this Company. 

The next harbour is Croolthaven, near Cape Clear, to which the Bandon Railway could 
be extended. 

Berehaven, in Bantry Bay, has always been considered one of the best harbours in 
Ireland, for intercourse with America, from its perfect safety, ample accommodation, and 
good anchorage ; and should it be selected, the Killarney Railway can be extended to 
Berehaven by a branch from Knock acappal, by Kenmare, only 49 miles in length ; and 
thus Tendering the whole distance from Dublin to Berehaven but 222 miles. 

The merits of Valentia harbour are well known, and an Act has been obtained for 
extending the railway from Killarney to that harbour. 

The railway is open to Limerick, and should the Shannon be selected as a packet 
harbour, the line can be extended to Tarbert or Foynes, a distance of about 27 miles ; 
making the total distance from Dublin to Foynes 156 miles. Limerick has every accom- 
modation in stores and warehouses, and a new dock capable of receiving large vessels. 

The electric telegraph would be common to any of these harbours. 

An Act has been obtained for making a railway from Fermoy to Mallow ; and thus the 
troops from this great military depot could be sent by railway to any of the above harbours 
to be embarked for foreign service. 

I have, &c., 

To the Right Hon. the Earl Granville, Edward McDonnel, Chairman, 

and the Commissioners for the selection Great Southern and Western Railway Company, 
of a Western Harbour for America. 



To the Right Honourable the Commissioners appointed by Her Most Gracious Majesty, for 
the selection of the fittest port on the Western Coast of Ireland, for a Transatlantic Packet 
Station. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

The important inquiry which Her Most Gracious Majesty, under the advice of 
her Ministers, has been pleased to intrust to you, interests so deeply this localily, that it 
will be no matter of surprise to you to find that the most intense anxiety pervades every 
person here with regard to the result of your investigations as to the fittest port for a 
medium of intercourse between the Old and the New Worlds. In Galway we all regard 
our future destiny to be intimately depending upon your decision, and the only feature 
of singularity that appears in this present address is the character and station of the 
individual who addresses you— for that, however, there are many reasons, and as I happen 
to represent the feelings, the wishes, and opinions of my fellow-citizens, upon this great 
and all-important subject, I shall abstain from any personal explanations at the present, 
and throw my subject into that simple form which will enable English gentlemen of 
exalted station, of great experience, of unblemished integrity, and of unbiassed judgment, 
to decide a point of inquiry whose vast consequences will affect the intercourse of the 
whole world. 

Without doubt, men of weight, influence, and station will solicit your attention to 
other ports, and with all the colouring which eloquence, wealth, and influence can give to 
any question, will endeavour to dazzle your cool and discriminating minds, and these are 
the difficulties with which Galway has to contend ; and when it is considered that so 
feeble an advocate is opposed to such a host of talent, eloquence, station, and political 
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influence, the cause of mv native town seems disadvantageous^ sustained . when, however. Miscellaneous 
I trust, not to myself, but to my cause, and to the unquestionable shape of simple facts m otters, Meports, ye. 
which I mean to ‘lay it before you who are charged before the world with one of the most 
important inquiries ever submitted to investigation, I feel the full conviction of the 
saying, “ Magna est veritas et prevalebit.” 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Mechanical science has already so harmonised mankind, that the common wish of the 
Old and New Worlds now calls for a more intimate intercourse than ever existed before, 
and all men, from Pekin to San Francisco, anxiously turn their eyes to establish the 
shortest and safest road that may enable them to form a community of interests and 
civilization among the nations of the globe. The British Islands enjoy the proud pre- 
eminence of being able to afford the happiest facility for this glorious consummation, and 
the question for your inquiry is, at what point in the British Islands shall the pivot be 
placed upon which will turn the bridge that is to unite two worlds. 

I, myself, am astonished at finding that the eyes of all are already turned to my native 
town, and although, with very limited scientific views, I always knew and valued its 
immense capabilities, I scarcely expected, in my time, to see them attract the universal 
notice which the interests and keen observations of the most acute inquirers have already 
brought upon it— to you, however, its advantages, its capabilities, its superior facilities 
for the vast idea that exists, ought to be juridically, and therefore, coolly and plainly 
demonstrated, and this is precisely what I propose to do by the chain of evidence which I 
shall lay before you in the following paper. Without presuming too much, I will suppose 
that your inquiry will embrace four questions, viz. : — 

1st. What port on the west coast of Ireland is the fittest for forming a packet 
station, first by reason of its proximity to America ? 

2nd. By reason of its facility of egress and ingress. 

3rd. For its security for shipping and accommodation for goods and passengers. 

4th. For transmitting intelligence to every part of the British empire. 

Every idea connected with the great object of forming a packet station seems included 
in these four divisions, and I shall briefly lay before you facts and testimonies which I 
undertake to sustain without dispute, before your tribunal. 

1st. The inquiry is entirely limited to the west and south-west coast of Ireland, and it 
is through Ireland that line must run which is to be the guide and director of the inter- 
course of the two hemispheres, and steam-vessels flying over the bosom of the vast 
Atlantic, to bear the earliest tidings of commerce and civilization, will seek a port which 
they can easily make for in every weather, which exhibits the most distinct evidences of 
its position so as not to be mistaken, which opens its deep, broad, clear, and unmistake- 
able entrance, which offers shelter and anchorage that defy danger, and affords to goods 
and passengers all the accommodation that can be desired for safety and comfort— and 
Galway is that port. 

Galway Bay is estimated to be 2,090 miles from Whitehaven Harbour, near Cape 
Canso, in Nova Scotia, and the American people, in union with the British colonies, are 
now absolutely engaged in the execution of a railroad that will bring either Halifax or 
Whitehaven within §50 miles of New York, and of this 420 are already open, namely, 
to Waterville, in the State of Maine, and the other 430 miles in preparation of being 
executed, the surveys being completed. Men of science, eminence, experience, and 
influence having combined with the legislatures of the different provinces through which 
it is to run, to effect the one great object of bringing Galway Bay within five days steam 
way of the first British colony that is met in America, and through it within seven days 
at the most, of the commercial capital of the western world ! Can this be done at all by 
communication with any other port ? but above all, can it be done with safety to goods 
or passengers ?— that it can be done by and through Galway is attested bv the great 
Convention held in the city of Portland in the State of Maine, in the month of July last, 
when the representatives of the British provinces, of New Brunswick, Nova '-cotia,_ New- 
foundland, Canada, of the Stales of New England and New York, &c. &c., with scientific 
men from every part of the vast continent, propounded the vast idea and resolved on its 
practical execution of uniting the two worlds by a short ferry from Nova Scotia to Galway 

I propose to lay before your honourable Commission the authorized plan and map of 
this design, and sent to me as chairman of the Galway Packet Station Committee, by 
the Hon. John A. Poor, of Portland, and printed by authority and at the expense of the 
legislature of Maine. „ ... „ n , 

And does the Bay of Galway afford the complete facilities for this project Can a 
great steamer, running at the rate of 17 or 18 miles an hour, laden with. valuable goods 
and many passengers, hurried along in the boisterous Atlantic by a mad and funous 
storm, can she enter the Bay of Galway with ease and safety ? 

And this question brings out the most ennobling qualities that altogether defy com- 
narison with any other bay— this bay opens four capacious mouths to the Atlantic ocean, 
formed by the three groat islands of Arran, placedin their position as a barrier to abate 
its fury and offer shelter to the weary mariner. These islands lie between Black Head 
on the south, and Golden Head on the north, they arc all inhabited and highly cultivated ; 
between Black Head and the south island, the sound is 5 miles in width, and from 10 
to 20 fathoms of water, without a single rock ; between the south island and_thc middle 
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. island, the passage is 2 miles in breadth ; between the middle island and the north island 

c. is 1£ miles in breadth, and between the north island and the north shore of the bay the 
sound is 9 miles in width ! The soundings in all these passes, so secure and complete 
that it is a matter of no consequence which of them a vessel of the greatest tonnage in 
the most furious storm may run throug-h, as all afford both room and water to enter in 
safety. I offer to produce the Admiralty survey of the hay, Mr. Nimmo’s survey 
Captain Bedford, R.N., who has made the survey, Commander O’Malley, of H.M. cutter 
“Eliza,” Captain Laurence Moore, P. M‘Donough, who has been employed as pilot by 
several of H.M. steam frigates, both in this bay and on the coast from Kiilebegs to Cork 
Pilot Joseph Evans, Mr. William Evans ; these documents and witnesses will demonstrate 
■ Ur?- C * ear as ^ a y’ f° r ‘hey refer to the experience of years of intimate acquaintance 
with this port and coast, that any ship of any burden, in any weather, with any wind that 
blows from any point of the compass, may either by night or by clay, enter with perfect 
safety through any of the four sounds formed by the Arran Islands, and that being once 
inside the islands, the sea becomes perfectly calm, owing to the natural barrier to its 
fury, formed by the islands, and that she may anchor in any part of the bay without the 
slightest fear of being disturbed in her position by the most furious hurricane, giving 
herself only sufficient cable. In corroboration of this statement, instances, and dates ana 
names will be laid before your tribunal, both of frigates of war and merchant vessels 
which, at various times and in the most adverse circumstances of wind and weather made 
this port and defied the elements; in the report of Captain Washington in 1846 the 
evidence of Captain White, R.N., who was in command of the coast guard on the Galway 
station and who was intimately acquainted with this bay for 18 years, and who was 
upwards of 40 years in the navy, sets at rest all disputes as to the security and holding 
ground of this bay and harbour; and the fact of 18 sail of the East India-fleet of mer- 
chantmen running into this bay in 1794 from the French fleet, and lying at anchor in it 
in. Perfect security for a month, awaiting a convoy,, gives additional strength to the 
evidence. But still there are other natural advantages outside the bay, which all the 
cavil of competition can never overcome, namely, the unmistakeable indications which 
determine the position of the entrance to the Bay of Galway, even at sea 
# the islands of Arran a bed extends westerly nearly 80 miles, affording soundings 

the entire of that w^, and composed of such peculiar material, that it at once points oS 
to a manner that he is in a direct road for Galway Bay ; this sandy material is taken up 
by the lead and runs in a direct line with Hags Head and Slyne Head— those trreat land 
dMrr* a ” d S0Uth tks ™ tra,lc0 <° ‘he bay/and seen, at leas®, 30 miles 
distant, but almost unnecessary by reason of the soundings already referred to over the 
stratum, which by our fishermen is called "the Turbot Bed." The islands of Arrau 

Sff su'd with 0 the° t d w?l !<, h?r er ’ “I " m "3 ,miles 1 dist “‘. indications to the 
_ ” ,i h t ™. t ' TO ll sh‘hnnses now being erected, one on the north island and 

anothei on the south island We nothing to chance, nothing more to be desired by the 

SSntion VohJwof T n i - 6 “ °" e poi "‘’ ho ' v<Jrer - t0 ^ich 1 bee to direct particular 
E r ,?i f th J first ‘‘npnrtance in nautical science, namely, the almost total 

nf ti r • by th t Steam, which has nearly overcome every other disadvantage 
of the furious ocean “ For 18 years,” says Captain White, R.N., “that I amintlmatefv 
tha^ would S' alUmSr °tl G ^'\ 1 “ever witnessed a fog that lasted for an hour, or 

? Eg M.tes-a* of he 

r-?ngt:r s aad ^ 10 ^ ^ 

hwel7FtTj«y 0mtmCt ,l d i - e ,! e ‘ he last 20 W at a “st of 40,0001., which 
Th/townTf Ga?wiy a could tforf 0 ' 0 d"*' * Iadi °” lyingltong itadS 

Ch “ mel * ffoffhead, then the 

hourefr™ Lmc'e toafireSl ” < r‘ pe C “ S ,S olectri c tele g I *P h . 850 ■»«<*. say one 

half an hou“makinl L S?” 16 ' d° , d ,T : from GaIwa r “> Mon, 

, malting tor news iive days and one and a-half horns 1 In the same suppo- 
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sition the case of passengers stands thus from New York through Eoston, St. John’s to 
Halifax or Cape Canso, forty hours; from thence to Galway, five days; from Galway to 
Dublin, four hours ; from Dublin to Holyhead, three hours and a-half; from thence to 
London, seven hours, i.e., from New York to London, seven days seven hours ! not losing 
in the transit more than one night’s sleep ! and that between New York and Cape 
Canso. 

But taking the case as it stands at this moment, for passengers from New York to Halifax, 
two days, from thence to Galway five days, from Galway to London, fifteen hours; making 
seven days and fifteen hours from New York to London. For news and information, the elec- 
tric telegraph being laid down from Galway to Dublin, as is resolved, then from New York 
its transmission is thus effected : from New York, via Halifax to Galway, seven days ; from 
Galway to Dublin, seven minutes ; from Dublin to Holyhead, three hours and a-half ; from 
Holyhead by electric telegraph to London, fifteen minutes ; seven days three and a-half hours 
twenty-two minutes from New York to London ! But no attentive observer of the pre- 
sent state of the mercantile mind, either in America or England, will doubt for a moment 
but that this actual state of the mode of transmitting news and information, however, 
superior in its capabilities, will before another year yield to the first case I laid down by 
the completion of the great design now in progress : no man of any knowledge of business, 
acquainted with the mercantile mind of the two worlds, but sees the necessity of laying 
down the electric telegraph across the Irish Channel at any cost, and no man can read the' 
proceedings of the Convention of Portland, but will candidly acknowledge that before 
another year elapses the American energy, stimulated by American interest, will have 
established a line of American packets between either Halifax or Cape Canso and 
Galway, with the view of effecting the vast design propounded in that Convention. Nor 
will English and Irish capitalists look indifferently on the profitable ' speculation ; the 
Midland Great Western Company with their million and a quarter of investment in that 
great work, the Holyhead Packet Company, the Chester and Holyhead and the London 
and North western Railway Companies, not to pass over the entire North of Ireland, with 
its enterprising capital Belfast, will not hesitate a moment to recognise in this glorious design 
the most valuable opportunity of enlarging their commercial enterprise, and securing 3 a 
share of its benefits. That individual interests, and selfish motives will raise their craven 
front, and attempt by misrepresentation, to throw a cloud of doubt over this glorious sun 
of commercial and social prosperity which is already showing itself over the horizon, I am 
fully prepared to witness. 

Cork has already been “Chattering.” Galway is indeed, says Colonel Chatterton, and 
echoes Mr. Fagan, a magnificent bay, if you could get into it ! Did either gentlemen 
ever attempt it ? If so, they must have carried with them one of those permanent foo-s 
which hover around their own coast to the destruction of many a ship and cargo, and alas ! 
many a valued life ; but it is not my design to make comparisons at present. I will 
reserve that for the clear testimonies of the witnesses I shall offer. 

There is one element of greatness and of prosperity so intimately connected with the forma- 
tion of a packet station, that I reasonably suppose your honourable tribunal will regard it 
as an essential quality to any port. I allude to the aptitude of the locality, and of the 
surrounding country, to be applied to the purposes of manufactures, to the raising proper 
supplies for victualling, to affording intelligent and hardy labourers and sailors. The 
position of Galway is imminently superior in all these respects to any port in Europe ; 
the lakes Corrib, Mask, and Carra pour their waters through the town of Galway and 
divide themselves into seven great branches through different quarters of the town, and 
are used even at this moment, working about 50 mills, engaged in the manufacture of 
flour, in sawing marble, 8ec. It is estimated by scientific men, that the present water- 
power of the river of Galway is equal to 10,000 horse power, which will be much increased 
by the extensive works now in progress and near completion, not alone upon the river, 
but along the whole extent of the three lakes as far as Ballinrobe, which is being con- 
nected with Lough Mask by a navigable canal, and thereby brought within four hours’ 
water carriage of the city of Galway through the important town of Cong on the border 
of Lough Corrib, and it is probable that in the course of the next summer, such is the 
advanced state of these great works, that the whole navigation of the three lakes will be 
cleared and a steam : boat taking in her load either in Ballinrobe, Cong, or the other 
towns along the shores of . the lakes, will be able to deposit it on the quays of Galway in 
three or four hours, thus making it the emporium of the agricultural produce of the 
counties of Mayo, Roscommon, Sligo, and Galway, which, heretofore, was shipped off at 
great disadvantage either to Liverpool or London. 

The vast plains of Mayo and Roscommon are remarkable for feeding cattle, which, 
instead of being sent to Liverpool market, would, of course, afford an abundant supply 
for the shipping of this port. Labourers are numerous, intelligent, and hardy, as may 
easily be learned from the contractors of the railroad, and -the great works along our, 
lakes, and the fishing stations of the Claddagh, in the heart of the town, and of Freeport, 
and the sea coast as far as Spiddal, could at any moment supply as intelligent, hardy, 
and laborious a class of sailors as could be found in the world. The Claddagh alone 
contains 3,000 persons, altogether devoted to fishing, and the colony at Freeport or Barna 
contains about 1,200, having no other occupation but fishing ; and the Claddagh and 
Freeport fleet of .fishing boats from 7 to 20 tons burden, together with those around the 
head of the' bay at Oranmorc, New Harbour, and New Quay are estimated at about 500 
sail : all built and rigged within the bay. 

2 M 2 
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Miscellaneous Having thus hurriedly laid before you the rough sketch of the evidence of the 
Letters, Repo rts , g-c. superiority of this port, and ready to bring before you witnesses of unquestionable cha- 
racter and experience to sustain every iota I advance, 1 can have no fear but if the Com- 
mission make any report, it will be simply and enthusiastically in favour of Galway. 

I have, &c., 

Galway Committee Rooms, Merchant' s-road, Peter Daly, 

November 13, 1850. Chairman of the Galway Packet Station Committee. 



At a Meeting of the Town and Harbour Commissioners, held on Thursday the 14th 

instant, the Rev. Peter Daly, as Chairman, read the following letter, containing queries 

relative to the port of Galway : — 

Gentlemen, Board of Trade, November 12, 1850. 

I am directed by the Transatlantic Packet Station Commissioners, to request that 
you will favour them with your opinions, and the reasons for them, upon any, or all of the 
following points : — 

1st. What would be the effect of establishing the Mail Transatlantic Station at some 
port on the west or south coast of Ireland as regards — 

a. Gain of time for mails, passengers, goods, and latest intelligence. 

b. Expense to the several parties and interests concerned ? 

2nd. In what degree the contract price with Government for conveyance of mails, would 
be increased or reduced , and what would be the probable reduction in the rates for pas- 
sage and freights ? 

3rd. How far would the facilities and advantages to passengers and transport of goods 
in general, be increased or reduced by such a measure, or if not considered generally of 
advantage, what class of each, and to what extent, a proportion of the general traffic would 
passengers and merchants avail themselves of their new route ? 

4th. I f it should not be considered advisable to establish entirely a packet station in 
any port in Ireland, how far would it be advantageous to adopt one as a port at which 
every packet should touch, either outward or inward bound, where it could coal, from 
whence, when outward bound it would take its final departure with the mails, &c., and 
on return land them ? 

5th. If any port in Ireland were to be adopted, either for the packet station, or for a 
point to touch at for final departure, which is the most eligible ? 

6th. Are there any grounds for supposing that the adoption of a port in Ireland as the 
terminus of the voyage of the mail packets would divert passengers and goods to the com- 
peting lines of steamers running from New York to Liverpool and to Havre, so as ma- 
terially to affect the income of the contract mail line, or that it would call into existence 
any additional competition ? 

7th. What may be considered a remunerating amount of receipts per voyage out and 
home for such packets ? 

I have, &c., 

The Packet Station Committee, Galway. Hobart. 



Meeting of the Harbour and Town Commissioners. 



At a Meeting of these gentlemen the following resolutions were unanimously adopted 
Proposed by Mr. Palmer, seconded by Mr. Mullins — 

Resolved, That Messrs. Joseph and William Evans would be able to afford useful in- 
formation, and that it be suggested to the Commissioners to summon both those o-entle- 
men and also Captain John Strephens. ° 

Proposed by Mr. Somerville, seconded by Mr. Ireland — 

Resolved, That our respected member, A. O’Flaherty, Esq., be requested to continue 
to attend the 1 ransatlantic Commissioners now sitting in London, with a view of brino-ing 
forward the evidence necessary to establish the claims' of GaLway. 



Proposed by Mr. Somerville, seconded by Mr. Harte — 

Resolved, That from the interest evinced on all occasions by Mr. Reynolds M P for 

Dublin, m all «•■>«■— * — ia • ’ • ’ < J 

property, we fee 
conjunction witl 
the evidence to 

Proposed by Mr. Ireland, seconded by Mr. Davis — 

Besolvcd, That out respected member, Martin J. Blalte, Esq, be requested to attend 
the Commission and to give his aid in establishing the claims of Galway. 



f wuucbwtu. wiui mis county, in wnicn he possesses considerable 
« P r ope$ and that we may request of him to give his efficient aid, in 
i Mr. O Flaherty, M.P. for Galway, in arranging and bringing forward 
establish the claims of Galway. 



Proposed by Mr. Harte, seconded by Mr. Palmer — 
Resolved, that the Rev. P. Daly be requested to attend 
his powerful aid in establishing, the claims of Galway: 



the Commissioners, and afford 
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Proposed by Mr. Mullins, seconded by Mr. Ireland — 

Resolved, That we also request Mr. Edmond O’Flaherty to attend and assist in 
great object now engaging our attention. 

Proposed by Mr. O’Flaherty, seconded by Mr. Somerville — 

That our county members be respectfully requested to co-operate in attaining 
objects. ... 



Miscellaneous 
Letters, Reports, IfC. 



Proposed by Mr. Daly, seconded by Mr. Ireland — 

That letters be written to the Marquis of Clanricarde and the Earl of Clancarty, express- 
ing our gratitude to them for the way in which they exerted themselves on every occasion 
to promote the interests of this town, and requesting them to support the present move- 
ment. 

Proposed by Mr. Davis, seconded by Mr. Killian — 

That the directors of the Midland Great Western Railway be earnestly requested to 
co-operate with the gentlemen regarding the interests of Galway, on this most important 
occasion. 



Galway Harbour Commissioners. 

At a Meeting of the Commissioners of the above Board, held on the 19th instant 
Anthony O’Flaherty, Esq., M.P., in the chair, the following letter was read and 
approved of, and the following resolutions adopted : — 

My Lord, 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship’s letter to the Committee, for- 
warding queries, upon points upon which you desire information in coming to a decision 
upon the important object of your Lordship’s Commission. As the Galway Packet Station 
Committee desire to support all opinions advanced by them by the most substantive 
reasons and conclusive evidence, they have placed themselves in communication with 
parties both in this country and England, of the highest commercial knowledge and posi- 
tion, whose opinions, they trust, will give weight to the full and satisfactory reply which 
they have requested a deputation from the body to present in person to your Lordship. 

I have, &c., 

Peter Daly, P.P. & V.G., Chairman. 



The following are the resolutions above alluded to : — 

Resolved, That a deputation, consisting of the Rev. Peter Daly and Mr. Edmond 
O’Flaherty, be requested to proceed at their earliest convenience to themselves, for the 
purpose of guarding the interests of our port, before the Packet Station Commissioners, 
and furnishing answers to the queries and collecting and bringing forward evidence in 
favour of our claims. 

Resolved, That we respectfully solicit the co-operation of the Midland Great Western 
Railway, and we hope that they will extend to our deputation their cordial assistance 
and support. 



REPORT ON THE SHANNON. 

To the Transatlantic Packet Station Commissioners. 

The following statement, setting forth the capabilities and advantages presented by the 
Shannon, for its selection as a western packet station, is submitted by the Committee appointed 
at a public meeting held in Limerick for that purpose. 

It appears to this Committee that the intention of the legislature in instituting this inquiry 
had for its object, to ascertain the quickest and most direct route for transatlantic communi- 
cation between Great Britain and America, as well as the selection of the port presenting the 
greatest capabilities for this purpose; so that the question resolves itself into what port 
possesses the greatest natural advantages in regard to approach and departure, combined with 
the greatest facilities for internal communication, irrespective of local considerations, except so 
far as they may, in a secondary way, become auxiliary to the primary object, or, combined 
with it, afford imperial considerations of an important character. 

And this Committee submit that, for the following reasons, the Shannon presents all the 
qualifications and requirements necessary for this object, in a greater degree than any other 
locality or port on the Irish coast. As to nautical considerations, taking the six winter months 
commencing the 1st October and ending the 1st April, the prevailing winds and particular 
characteristics incidental to the west, and south-west coast of Ireland during that period are 
to be considered. It is an ascertained fact, and hence an established rule of calculation, that 
during these months the prevailing winds are from south to west ; and it is equally deter- 
mined by practical observations, that a south-west wind generally brings with it rain, thick or 
hazy weather; and it is furthermore a received opinion, that the nearer the approach to 
soundings or shoal water, the more the contingency of misty or hazy weather is increased. 
These circumstances, taken in conjunction with meeting ocean currents or local cross-setting 
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Miscellaneous tides, naturally render (he homeward voyage from the westward more dangerous and less 
Letter* , Repo rts, d-a. certain than the outward bound. 

On the voyage homeward from Halifax, it is essential that some particular point in the 
direct line ot course to the west coast, of Ireland should be assumed as arrived at sav 
lat. 51° 30' north, Ion. 12° west ; and this point will be distant from— 

Cork Harbour . .... 150 miles. 

Berehaven 80 miles. 

Skelligs Rocks . . . . 57 miles. 

River Shannon 94 miles. 

Galway. 152 miles. 

As it frequently occurs in this line of approach to the coast, that neither by meridian nor 

double altitudes, can the ship’s latitude be ascertained with accuracy, the difficulties 5 are 
augmented thereby ; besides which, steering from the point named upon an east-south-east 
course by compass, the ship must cross the north-west stream which sets out round Ushant 
across the chops of the channel, and, even at this distance, is sensibly felt, striking 1 upon 
the starboard bow at. an angle of 25 degrees. Under these circumstances, with the wind 
at south-west, weather thick or threatening, and uncertainty of latitude, every prudent , seaman 
would steer for that point of land which presents a safe approach, a distinguishing outline and 
unmistakable well-marked landfall— namely, the Skelligs— when the next question ar’ising 
would be which is the nearest port. * ° 

Berehaven is the nearest, but it is oil a lee shore; and so likewise are Cork and Galwav 
offering a most serious objeetion to the seaman. The Shannon is the next nearest after Serf 
haven, and, simultaneously with Skelligs, the Blaskets are also made; from these up alon> 
the coast by Brandon, a weather shore eud smooth water are attained, the land is kept always 
in view, until the ship is within the Shannon between Kerry Head and Loop Head over seven 
mdes in w.dth ; thenee to Foyhes Harbour is 35 miles of river navigation "well lighted whh 
no danger nor obstructions ; and at Foynes there is a pier, alongside of which is 22 feet at low 
water, sheltered and smooth as any floating dock. Glancing at Berehaven, this harbour lies on 
“ a 0 ".’/ haS * niUT " W with blind rocks, besides a wild roadstead ; and, even if 

provided with a pier, no vessel could lay alongside, except in very fine weather. Cork too is 
on a lee shore, and, from its great sea distance, would obviously be ineligible to run for 
Galway., a still greater sea 3. stance, and offers no scours harbour for a packet ™„r safe 
landing place for passengers ; and, indeed, there are times during winter whej a ship may be 
the sTior. 0 * 1 ?“' , Ba X ( r ° r P" h fP> t ' y0 °> three days with no possibility of communicating with 
the shore. Besides, it. would be absurd to pass the Shannon, and run down into a deep ba v 
addbii T dangerous iron-bound coast, upon a lee shore, with the certainty of three hours' 
™ , ha steamtng, and the uncertainty of making a safe landfall, which, even if made 
would have a rough and perhaps open roadstead two miles from a landin., place 
is about 2 1 lfm!! 1 . 'rt! “ “b 8 "™*”™ bears from Halifax east by north, and the distance 

thB P ° r,S " ™ * h ““= h th " 

Halifax to Cork Harbour .... 2,260 miles 

Halifax to Berehaven 2,190 miles. 

Halifax to Foynes Harbour . . . 2,240 miles 

t - • Halifax to Galway Bay .... 2,262 miles! 

compared with the other ports under consideration p a «!i‘ d V<?SSe S fr0m thc Sha,inon ’ as 
packet awaiting the mdl-W ! V Pass . en g ers ma y step on board the 

short travelling distance of the city of Lim*S? A , th° U |. P i' er 1° com P lete shelter, within a 
water river course brings her to t^mL Y ^ nd or wat . er > "'hence a smooth- 

destination, under shelter from the south west Jin ^ e3te ' 1 yP 01 ' lt of land m the direction of her 
• bearing south, and ^ ^ ^ck, 

LimorTcf t;L m s n „ a i;, m’Du b ,f n °rf7 s ,“ bmi ,* A ha , 1 the ^ * 

munic'alions to tlie north-east and south an I th & J °' n’ &nd presenting direct coin- 
advantages for extended internal ^ ° , pa, ' tS ° f ,he em P ire > confer on it 

coast of Ireland. The lines from Limerick tn n° ,P° sse83 ? d an y ot ber locality on the west 
direct communications to Great Britain— the onJaffh .. Lu “^ )ck to Watered, present two 
distribution of letters and passeneers to Ton ! tl ! aSordin 0 tje m ost direct route for the 

and the west of Europe aS thf other S r S?"*? ° f , E ”S latld ' a * *ell as to Paris 
and central dislricts of Ireland as well J t n0rt \ of E ” s ' land > Scotland, and the northern’ 
of priding any amount of com muni eatim ?i T Euro P B : thl13 Wording the means 
ments, ami securing the means of obviatWa th ■ ™ ay baoorae necessary for future require* 
established by the adoptloiTof JporJ^vm •**S ofth * mono P ol y ,hat b * 
it aftords the means of establishing a ,lof-hl Q i- 0 ” 6 1 ' ue of I'adway to tile interior. Moreover 
routes across the Jmh Channel which « I I • 108 te ' e o ra pbic communication in different 
mode of communication not attainable hir niw ®! lve . an a “ 0H ” t of security and certainty in this 
attainable by one route, as m case of any interruption by accident 
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or design in the line of communication in one direction, which would require a considerable 
time for its repair, during which the communication would be altogether cut off; the 
inconvenience could at once be remedied by bringing the other into operation. 

In comparing distances, it will be found that Limerick and Galway are about equidistant 
from Dublin, which leave these two points on an equality in regard to the route to Holyhead ; 
but Limerick has the advantage of another communication by Waterford, and thence, via 
Fishguard and Gloucester, to London, with a third line of railway to Cork, and the steam 
navigation of the Shannon for over 200 miles through the heart of Ireland, whilst Galway is 
limited to the one railway to Dublin. Likewise, in the case of Cork, that city is 37 miles 
further from Dublin than Limerick, added to which there is a sailing distance from Cork of 
30 miles before a vessel would reach the same meridian of longitude as Limerick, besides all 
the disadvantages of coasting on a lee shore, as before stated, before clearing the south-west 
coast. 

In selecting the most suitable port in the Shannon, the Commissioners have their choice of 
Limerick, Beagh Castle, Foynes, or Tarbert; any of which may be. made available, and all 
possessing well-sheltered anchorages, within the tideway of the river, and accessible at all times 
of tide, except Limerick, which may be reached by a small steamer at low water ; but at high 
water a channel of 25 feet in depth is afforded to the city, where a floating dock is now in 
course of construction, which will admit vessels drawing 17 feet of water in neap tides, and 
23 feet in springs. 

The local advantages and resources of Limerick, the Committee submit, are of a very 
important character in connexion with this object. It is situated in a district of proverbial 
fertility, and is connected by inland steam navigation with all parts of the interior of Ireland- 
its estuary is surrounded by a very extensive district of anthracite coal, which, although not 
much in use at present for industrial purposes, owing to its qualities not. being well understood, 
yet modern science points out. that it presents properties of a very valuable nature, which render 
its early application to steam and industrial purposes highly probable. Besides this, however, 
at the source of the Shannon there is a district of bituminous coal, which at once affords a 
supply of the chief element of steam power, and, according to Dr. Griffith, the present chair- 
man of the Board of Works in Ireland, “it is excellent fuel for domestic purposes, and, if used 
for smelting iron, it is amongst the best in the empire.” By the same authority, the principal 
bed “ is 3 feet in thickness, and is sufficient to supply the supposed demand for 500 years.” 
This appears to the Committee a fact of considerable importance, when it is considered that, in 
case ot any other locality being selected, the supply of fuel must come from either England, 
Wales, or Scotland, as no other locality on the Irish coast, possesses coal of this quality 3 ; and 
it is considered that, with a brisk demand, the Leitrim coal might be delivered in Limerick for 
10s. or 11s. per ton. Throughout the course of the Shannon it abounds with mineral 
resources in copper, lead, silver, alum, sulphur, &c. ; and near Limerick there is a water- 
power (according to Sir Robert Kane), in constant action, of 33,950 horses’ power. All these 
presenting the elements of manufacturing industry on a large scale, which the establishment of 
a packet station would tend materially to develope. 

The Committee beg also to submit, that the naval and military advantages, as presented by 
Limerick, are of a superior character, affording the greatest facilities for°the transmission of 
troops to all parts of the interior, and for their embarkation for colonial and war services 
whilst the rich district around secures supplies to any amount for both services. 

In regard to commercial considerations no locality possesses natural resources of greater 
extent, for home or foreign trade, in the facilities presented for extended intercourse both by 
railway and water communication, and its position on the most westerly shores of Europe. 
Limerick, also, has most extensive warehousing accommodation along its commodious quays, 
with other facilities for assorted cargoes, and a fine floating dock now in progress to com- 
pletion. 

It is accordingly submitted by this Committee, that the Shannon possesses all the advantages 
of an open unobstructed approach at the foot of the first landfall on the Irish coast seen by the 
mariner from the westward; a safe, open, well-defined, seaward entrance, which may be boldly 
run for in all weathers both by day and night ; a capacious well-sheltered estuary, having 
several convenient anchorages, and well lighted throughout its length ; an improving 
commercial city for its port, its central position affording unequalled facilities by railways and 
water communication for extended intercourse and transmission of intelligence; superior 
facilities for the concentration and distribution of troops in-large bodies for home duty, or 
for embarkation on war or colonial services, for which a proverbially fertile district secures the 
means of supplies; an extensive development of mineral productions and mechanical power for 
manufacturing industry on the largest scale; and, lastly, commercial facilities of an important 
character. 



Limericli, November 14, 1850. 



(By order of the Committed) 

William Randall,) 
William Carrol, J 



■Secretaries. 



Letter from Capt. Heioson, R.N, to the Hon. S Spin g Rice, enclosed in a Letter from that 
Gentleman, dated the 9th November, 1850, respecting the Harbour at Foynes '. 

Dear Sir, 

The communication to America just now occupying the minds of the public, I would 
beg leave, from a long residence on the banks of the Shannon, to offer a few remarks as to 
which of our western ports, irrespective of local influence, may be best adapted to open a com- 
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Miscellaneous munication with America, ensuring a safe harbour to steamers, as well as admitting the mails 

letters , .Reports , §-c. and. passengers to be conveyed to the destined port in the shortest possible space of time. -This 

is a subject embracing benefits to Ireland on a large scale. 

Lord Monteagle has very liberally advanced a large sum of money to the Board of Works 
to build a pier at Foynes, on the river Shannon ; it. is now drawing near its completion, afford- 
ing safety to vessels of large draught of water. At low water in ordinary spring tides 10 feet 
ofwater exists inside the pier, and 18 feet outside, where vessels may lie in the greatest possible 
safety. The pier and roadstead of Foynes afford a safety to vessels in severe weather not to 
be found in any cove on the western coast of Ireland, save at Berehaven. Foynes Island 
affords to its anchorage the same shelter which Bere Island gives to its haven. In the storm 
which occurred in January, 1839, from Kilrush to Limerick, the shores were but one melan- 
choly scene of wrecks; the vessels in Limerick were torn from the quays and thrown against 
the new bridge, some were sunk, and others totally dismasted. At Tarbert several deep-laden 
merchantmen were lying at anchor wind-bound ; they were all driven from their anchors, and 
next morning were seen stranded on the shores on either side : one sloop alone, deeply laden, 
whose master was a perfect stranger to the Shannon, being driven up the river, not knowing 
where to turn, fortunately observed the opening at Foynes formed by the island ; he ran his 
sloop in, and rode out the gale as in a mill-pond. 

Foynes forms the natural safety harbour to the river Shannon. Vessels of any draught of 
water may run thus far up that noble river, being about 37 miles from its mouth, without a 
pilot ; but from thence to Limerick the difficulties of the Shannon navigation commences, re- 
quiring experienced pilots and much local knowledge. 

This port would give to the Atlantic steamers an advantage not to be met with in any other 
position, that of being able to start at a moment’s warning under the most adverse case of 
wind and weather, and giving the passengers ample time to get. their sea-legs aboard (not the 
least, consideration) before having to contend with the sea of tne Atlantic Ocean. 

The next consideration is the time required to attain the greatest western longitude in the 
shortest given time from Dublin Post-office ; dispatch trains leaving thence may reach Lime- 
rick in three hours. A dispatch steamer drawing little water can start from the New Quay 
at Limerick at all times of tide, conveying mails and passengers to the steamer at Foynes, say 
one hour and a half; the Atlantic steamers being prepared will steam to Loop Head, under 
adverse circumstances, in three hours and a half: her voyage across the Atlantic we leave to 
higher powers; but I will maintain that with perfect safety to all parties, no such longitude 
can' be attained in such a given. time. Look at the curvitures on the line of rails leading to 
Mullingar ; being a preventive, no such dispatch trains could reach Galway ; but when arrived 
at that port vessels are dependent on a tidal harbour, where no safety mole exists for Atlantic 
steamers, the lock of the new basin being too small to admit a vessel of that size. . 

The return voyage to a seaman is an object of serious consideration, independent of the shores 
of Malbay being proverbially hazardous. (Many very experienced masters have been stranded 
on that coast.) A vessel in a western gale must approach the bay with much caution ; a heavy- 
sea sets in, and the roadstead is very open, subjecting passengers and mails to much delay 
and inconvenience before communicating with the shore and landing luggage. 

The' steamers making for the Shannon run in the parallel of latitude of Loop Head, and 
when the light is seen all anxiety ceases ; she enters the Shannon boldly, and has then lights 
at each ten miles to direct her to her mill-pond. 

Foynes possesses another peculiar advantage, that, of the best of roads leading to Cork, Lime- 
rick, and Tralee, to which places passengers may be conveyed in omnibusses to their destina- 
tions, independent of mail-cars. 



Sheemess Yard, November 20, 1850. 

I beg to offer the following suggestions relative to the lights, &c., on the coast of 
Ireland : — 

1. I would, strongly recommend one light on the Foze Rock ; this would be of the 
greatest service in rounding the Blasket Islands. I think a revolving one, bright and 
green alternately every minute, to distinguish it from Loop Head light, the Skelligs, 
Slyne Head, ana Arran lights. 

2. Yalentia, from bright to green. 

3. On the Bull Rock, one red fixed light would be of great service to Bantry Bay. 
The present light off the east end of Bere Island ought likewise to be green, revolving 
every half-minute. 

4. Croolchaven light, from bright to green, and revolving every two minutes; but 
taking the harbour at night, very great care must be observed to avoid the Alderman 
Rock. The lighthouse is on the starboard hand, whereas it ought to have been on the 
port (on the Alderman Rock), or the nearest point to it. The result has been, that when 
the harbour ought .to be of use to vessels in distress, or otherwise, and the master a 
stranger to the port, in bearing up for this harbour he is wrecked ; because when he 
opens the light, he steers for it, and being ignorant of the entrance, runs on the Alderman 
Rock. 

... Fastnet RghL revolving every two minutes, the same as Cape Clear light ; but if the 
bght is retained on Cape Clear, one flash-light every five or ten seconds, I think, would 
answer. 

6, The light on the Old Head of Kinsale, and also the harbour light, are very good. 
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and the lights well attended to; hut I think a buoy ought to he placed near the Bulrnan 
Rock, and one on the bar in the most water. 

7. Queenstown (Cove of Cork), Roches light seawards, red, is a bad one when bound in 
tor Cove Harbour, in a clear night. More than once I have made out the buildings 
before I saw the light. 1 would strongly recommend that two lights be placed, the one 
now built to remain, but to have another lighthouse built at the back, and so placed as 
•to show two bright lights at equal heights, when outside of the Dent Rock, which is a 
very dangerous rock, laying one mile from the shore, off Roberts’ Cove. 

. Ballycotton Island, I think, ought to have a light; it is the most projecting point for 
vessels navigating this part of the coast. In my opinion the light placed on Cable 
Island will be the means of many wrecks, as it lays two miles within the coast line: and in 
thick weather, and not judging well the distance from the shore, vessels will go on Bally- 
cotton, or on shore to the northward of Poor Head. 

YoughaU ° n CaWe IsIand ’ 1 sboulfl recommend a green. It would be sufficient for 

Jonathan Aylen, 

Master Attendant. 



THE WEST OF IRELAND PACKET STATION. 
r To the Editor of the Advocate. 

, r I" k “P'“e question before your readers, it ought never to be lost sivht of Hint the 
raote^em% ? ed. S “ 0haMll °“ , °“‘ bc combi “ d ” , ‘ th * “>t*l revolution in the species of 

't?' 0 "' 1 *° haV , e “ T 51 ° f Ireland “ a,ion r ° r “ ol ‘ lnilts «« the Cunard or 
Collins fleets. There is an analogy betweena horse and a steam-vessel, which mav familiarlo 
illus rat. the state of the case. With a horse, and likewise with a steam-vessel ^hi^ o” 3 
and long distance are incompatible. The greater the speed in each case, the greater the e“ 
ertion , and a great exertion cannot be sustained for a long journey, or for a® long ( 0 ™ 

Mshl» 

s&^as Sssr rara L " <lon * Manche5,pr ~ 

circumstances should hereafter require it; but the Chancellor of the Fvrh ^ a ', 1 ? , tei ms ’ ^ 
comZnd^of^TZsnry^e^can^ansflirm huUosh^ *^ a f7™®re^ totdFof ^th^rndder^at 'the 
Liverpool and New York! and between SouZmpton ljtfe°' wiund?e!-! IS S ° Yl’"" 
or four thousand miles— with goods, and with caoacitv fnr t,.o ° “7 d ta " ces ° r ll »ree 

eonl, into pack,,, adapted foAnail and passe, Tr ,Tr!"e „„ the Irt.nH ? C °r" ,p,i °" " 
west of Ireland and Halifax 1 ° ce on the Atlantic ferry between the 

land* advocates of a Wes, of Ire. 

Atlanlic, ought to fe rectified ? * “ ,he stal, °” “> «1» otter side of the 

abm™^^ l^Ze, 0 ”” 1 *" 1 “ *• European 

easterly available port in the Western World as the American *^ U f lve ,n fa ™ ur of ,he most 
is, unquestionably, Halifax; for although Canso and Whitehaven <W ® ‘? i . b !®P ort 
been alluded to in some recent discussion* are some m ;iec ’ »? ' a Scotm, which have 

liability to prolonged obstruction by ice condemns them • and ther^f Ur ° Pe ' ^ } vell ’ know n 
obstacles of the same kind to ffie stiU nearn coast of ^ r . avated insuperable 

available. It is, Iherefere, *, 

2 N 



MU'.alluneOll* 
tern . Reports, c. 
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Miscellaneous Eastern hemisphere, that the struggle must be made, and such a struggle must eventually 
Letters, Reports, & e. succeed. Nature decrees it. 

Nothing but carelessness and indifference on the part of the British Government to national 

interests, together with their prolonged unacquaintance with the resources of steam navigation, 
can delay it. 

The importance of the projected Halifax and Quebec Railway will become strikingly visible, 
the moment that the ferry between the west of Ireland and Halifax shall have been decided 
upon as the great highway for mails and passengers between the two worlds. 

In order to show the capabilities of the proposed ferry, a vessel specially adapted for the 
service ought to be immediately constructed, on the most, approved plans. The Cunard boats 
must not, however, be taken as a pattern ; for, notwithstanding their bombastic boasting, echoed 
by the press once a week, they are a national disgrace, and beyond the age in every respect ■ 
their managers complacently scorning, under the shade of monopoly, all the well-established 
improvements of recent years, or, perhaps, judging it not politic to expose, by the introduction 
of improvements, the inferiority of their antiquated fleet. It is an undeniable fact that, whilst, 
enormous advances have been made in other quarters in the art of steam navigation, the 
Cunard fleet do not. contain any one item of improvement on the old pioneer the Great 
Western, constructed thirteen years ago, with the exception that their recently-built vessels are 
larger. 

A packet for the west of Ireland station ought to be of not less than 800-horse power, 
adapted for the conveyance of intelligence and passengers exclusively; no larger than is re- 
quisite for obtaining a good form, and for carrying well the engines, and the fuel to be con- 
sumed in spanning the 2200-mile ferry. Goods must go in separate vessels — viz., in auxiliary 
screw merchant ships. The small end of the wedge to bring forward the pretensions of the 
Irish station must be a highflyer. The voyage would occupy only five or six days. It is one 
of those things which are impossible, simply because it is thought to be so — but for no other 
reason : the only difficulty is to create a belief in its possibility. If inquiry could only be 
aroused, the result would follow. Perhaps inquiry may be aroused by specifying a few of the 
leading elements of improvement within reach : — 

Tons. 

By discarding engines of the antiquated construction of those now employed 
in all the transatlantic steamers, and which are long since discarded in 
every well-appointed service, that of Government included, the weight of 
800-horse power engines can be diminished 

This involves no untried novelty : neither does lightness involve slightness : 
on the contrary, the parts may be stronger, the lightness being obtained by 
simplicity. — (See “ Mechanics’ Magazine” of 21st September.) H.M.S. 
“Retribution,” “Sphynx,” “ Furious,” and a great many others, afford 
examples of improved engines. 

By building the vessel of iron, or else — if a wooden vessel be preferred — 
of diagonal plank for the skin, and adequate timbers, &c., on a plan some- 
what similar to what is extensively used in Her Majesty’s navy, as exhi- 
bited in the “ Niger,” “ Basilisk,” “ Porcupine,” Her Majesty’s Yacht, 
and various packets, a further saving of weight may be effected, with equal 
strength, of at least 

By carrying no cargo, further weight, is dispensed with, of, say . 

By starting from the west of Ireland with a fast vessel, instead of from Liver- 
pool with a slow one, several days’ supply of coal may be dispensed with, 
to the extent of, say, at least 

Diminution of weight to be carried by proposed despatch vessels, a 3 com- 
pared with present transatlantic steamers, at least . . . . , 1,460 

Now, one of the Cunard steamers of 800-horsepower, as they start from Liverpool for 
New York, displaces, or weighs, more thau 3,000 tons. Abstract 1,460 tons of lumber from 
this, the power of 800 horse being still retained, and see what an improved form, improved 
seaworthiness, and tremendous increase of speed, with the diminished resistance, is to be ob- 
tamed. The foregoing is almost incredible, but fact is sometimes stranger than fiction ; and 
this is fact.. 1 purposely abstain from encumbering these hints with details, and allusions to 
minor improvements. 

t The cost qf such a vessel, capable of making 12 voyages, or 24 passages per annum, between 
Ireland and Halifax, would be 70,0007. to 80, OOOA 

No existing vessel could, however, even if relieved of cargo and coals, exhibit the merits 
ot the Atlantic ferry. None of them are adapted, in any respect, for high speed. Their 
iorms, and proportion of paddles, and many things, are unsuitable. To expect them, under 
even favourable circumstances, to have speed, would be equivalent to expect a dray horse, even 
it indulged with feather weight, to keep pace with a race horse— which, of course, he could 
not do. 

It may occur to some people that such a sharp vessel as is here hinted at may be objection- 
able at sea, but such a notion is erroneous; a well-constructed sharp vessel being, in all re- 
spects, belter at sea than a full one, provided that the weights are kept out of the extremities 
and properly p.aced, and provided that the total weight to be carried is not disproportioned to 

the buoyancy ot the vessel. 

The impoitaijce of a short ferry, in order to obtain the combination of sharpness of form. 
With great steam power and adequate buoyancy, need not be further insisted upon. 



300 
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I shall be glad if any hint to be derived from a perusal of this paper prove serviceable to the Miscellaneous 
advocates of an Irish Packet Station, and its corollaries, the Halifax and Quebec and Halifax Letters, Reports, j-c. 
and Portland Railways. 

Your obedient Servant, 

“ 1850,” not " 1838.” 



At a Meeting of the Council of the Borough of Belfast, held on the 2nd day of December, 
1850, James Stirling, Esq., Mayor, in the Chair, 

The Mayor reported that a project is on foot for shortening the time of transit of mail 
and passengers between Great Britain and Ireland and America, by establishing a western 
packet station at Galway, whence the passage will be made by steamers of greatly-increased 
speed to Cape Canso, the most eastern point of Nova Scotia, and thence by railway to New 
York, a distance of 860 miles, 410 miles of which are at present finished and in operation, 
thus reducing the time of transit from London to New York to 7\ or 8 days, instead of 11 or 
12 days as at present. 

The subject having been referred to the General Purposes Committee, and considered. 

It was unanimously Resolved, 

“ That it is the opinion of this Council that if the increased rapidity of communication pro- 
posed to be effected by the selection of a packet station on the western coast of Ireland shall 
be successfully carried out, it will be highly beneficial to the trade and commerce of the north 
of Ireland.” 

James Stirling. Mayor. (Seal.) 

John Bates, Town Clerk. 



We, the undersigned Merchants of Belfast, having had explained to us, by Mr. Daly, the 
projectof shortening the time of communication between Great Britain and Ireland and America, 
by means of adopting Galway as a western port of departure for mails and passengers, with steam 
vessels of extraordinary speed sailing thence to Cape Canso, and railway communication from 
thence to New York, a distance of 860 miles, 410 miles of which are now in operation, thus 
carrying the mails and parcels from London to New York in 7\ or 8 days, instead or 12 or 13 
as at present, are of opinion that the same, if successfully carried out, would not only be highly 
beneficial to Belfast and the north of Ireland, but would confer great benefit on the trade°and 
commerce of the whole United Kingdom. 

[Here follow 26 signatures.] 



We, the undersigned, John George, Master, and Thomas George, Mate, of the schooner 
“Joshua Carroll, from London, and bound to Gahvay with a general cargo, when runnino - 
for Galway Bay in the gale of the 19th instant, with loss of sails and spars, and when nearing 
Blackhead, the wind drew ahead, and in the height of the gale let go both anchors, when the 
vessel rode out with perfect safety. As soon as it moderated we hove up our anchors and ran 
up to Galway Roads in safety, without requiring any assistance. We can with confidence state, 
that there is no such bay or harbour in Ireland where a stranger can run his vessel to with 
safety as Galway, and that at any hour of the day or night. 

John George, Master. 

Galway, November 25, 1850. Thomas George, Mate. 

Declared before me, 

A. Rush, J.P . , County Toum of Galway. 



My Lord, Queens Hotel, Cork-street, December 14, 1850. 

I have the honour of forwarding to your Lordship, for the use of the Commissioners, 
the enclosed drafts of the evidence which each person named has supplied to the Packet 
Station Committee of Galway, at a time when it was supposed that oral evidence micrfit be 
taken before the Commissioners in each locality ; and the Packet Station Committee had the 
several persons named examined before it, with the view of ascertaining in a condensed form 
the information each might be able to supply. As, however, it appears probable that no oral 
evidence will be required, I think it fit to lay these papers before the Commissioners, as also 
the letter of Mr. Kennedy, of Belfast, received after my interview with the Commissioners 
yesterday, and I therefore trespass on your Lordship’s experienced courtesy to request you will 
have the kindness to draw the attention of the Commissioners to the papers. 

I have, See., 

The Lord Hobart, fyc., Spc. 1'eter Daly - . 



Dear Sir, Belfast, December 11, 1850. 

I hope to have the pleasure of hearing from you in a few days of your successful 
application to Her Majesty’s ministers. I only wish you had your project fairly started into 
execution,— a project, if carried out, would produce, 1 verily believe, important and beneficial 
changes in Ireland. 

2 N 2 
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• Miscellaneous , St U highly desirable to promote and extend the trade of Ireland, which is of 'jar more 

Letters, Jtipmd, importance than our statesmen are aware of, who have no means of judging, except from 
official returns. Our first and most extensive article is linen. A new system of steeping flax 
had been patented and adopted here. The patent was taken out by an American gentleman 
named Schench, whose partners still carry on the business in works belonging to my father-in- 
law, which are beside my dwelling-house. Last year it was found that the seed saved by this 
new system produced better than the imported seed, and this being likely to continue, the 
whole value of this trade consists of rent of land, labour, and profit in the various processes. 

In England the raw materials, silk, cotton, & c., are imported, and of course a large portion 
goes to the benefit of the foreigner. Here the entire is produced. 

I also believe that if we were placed upon an equal footing, and if we had foreigners comimr 
through Ireland, our trade would be as important to Great Britain as the cotton trade. The 
French and Germans used to send out large quantities of coloured, checked, and fancy linen 
for ladies’ dresses; now, however, some English houses, having branches of their establishments 
here, are producing these goods and cutting the others out, selling some of them largely, in 
fact, to the Continent. In England they cannot bleach linens, owing to the want of water 
power aud the expense of steam-power in beetling and finishing. Here we have two extensive 
printworks in operation, in one of which my father-in-law, Mr. Howie, has produced some 
singularly beautiful styles, which have been ordered for the wear of our excellent Queen, and 
selected by herself when she visited Belfast. 

Formerly we used to import almost all our linen cambric handkerchiefs from France, now 
owing to some improvements introduced by our manager, Mr. Adam Howie, we produce 
weekly 30,000 and 40,000 dozens. All this has been accomplished by the starting of two or 
three houses who have travellers abroad, who make themselves acquainted with any improve- 
ment, and who of course direct us. If we had the buyers coming over direct, we could still 
further improve, for we could discuss everything with them in a way that, a traveller, who is- 
seldom a practical man, is incompetent to do. 

We still import hand-spun linen yarn from Germany. Our old system of steepino- fl ax made 
it unfit to spin fine yarn, but under the new system all is reduced to a system and science, and 
by extra steeping the article can be refined and made fit for the band. It takes time to bring 
round everything, but I think the spinning-wheel will yet be occupied at the cottager’s fireside! 

Then our cotton trade is of some importance. We (my firm) manufacture about 4600 lbs. 
weekly. In each lb. there is about 12 oz. of cotton, worth about 9d. ■ the goods, when finished* 
are worth 9s and 10s. per lb. ; the difference is all labour and profit. The Belfast manu! 
iacturers make coUectively about 8000 lbs. weekly, and Glasgow firms, as near as I can guess, 
about 10,000 lbs. more. Then, in the sewed muslins the whole expense, I may say, is labour, 
tor the cloth ol a 5s. article is worth about It?. 

On the other hand, in low-priced articles the profit to the country is exceedingly little. 
■~°u w “‘ bu y manufactured calico at 8d. per lb., whilst the cotton wool ’in it costs 6 d. and 7d. 
You will easily see, therefore, how important it is for the Government to promote the trade of 
Ireland. It is a valuable trade to the country, and if our people were employed, finer 
articles would be consumed, and England herself would-be infinitely more benefited, for our 
manufactures, like our interests, in nowise clash. 

I have, &c.. 

Rev. Mr. Daly. T . v 

J Ja. Kennedy. 



“ e , r »7} LA “™ or the town of Galway, ship-master, or sea-captain, 

of Gahiayto mt ] came before me, John Ireland, one of Her Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace ,n and for the said county of the town of Galway; and the said Laurence Moore 
solemnly declared as follows, to wit : That he has been engaged in the merchant sct vice on die 
foreign trade, crossing the Atlantic ocean, since he was sixteen years of a°-e from Galwav on 

thewestern coast ot Ireland, and from several ports in England ° 

woTld^p^SI 1 fofrT ^ “r 11 T"" S "‘t <li ®' u ‘* a or stress of weather, declarant 
7° , ,? r r , ™ n § lor Galway Bay than any bay or harbour on the south or south-west 

»'■ “.V 

““ 5*. «?tf ^ ^ in rf Galway, from Rio 

35' a„d Mtendld^V ■ “"““l s,a >™ >•■»« the entrance to the harbour is more 
.ntTZ’Bay o“ a r " Sk bo,h '» “1 .team-vessels, than the entrance 

nth" baforhaJbl^whT "ft T 7*. ™ si ^ the <* Gll ™.V to exceeds that of any 

proper management for th ff° r . 1 ll! holding-ground only requiring sufficient chain and 
oXe”anTd?c“rant^ 'ifl? ? nd Sfr™!' Kcuri, J' ° r W shi P «~1 of any 
ne tnfe and le v r,™ S *T “"."on, conscientiously believing the same to 
reimofH' BteMalsL prowsions ot on Act made and passed in the sixfL year of the 
lition of Oaths and Affidn vita "talr lian ? IV., entitled “An Act for the more effectual abo- 
substitute Declarations in lien . T aud - made m various departments of the State, and to 
Oaths and Affidavits and t ’ p 11 i° F enllre snppresion of voluntary and extra-judicial 

Slide and sub Shed h ? ” P" 1 *" for <* »»■•««■* Oaths." 

, S "“ ! ' cnb ' !d fcofore me, at Galway, this 8th day of October, 1850. 

LATOMooaa,®,^, John Ibkland, J.P. 
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Miscellaneous 

Circular. Letters, . Reports , §-c. 

At a public meeting of the inhabitants of the city and county of Saiut John, Province of New 

Brunswick, held on the 15th August, 1850, the Hon. John Robertson in the chair, the 

following resolutions, relating to a projected line of railway from Bangor, in the State oi' 

Maine, to the eastern coast of Nova Scotia, to connect with Atlantic steamers running to 

and from the western coast of Ireland, were unanimously adopted : — 

1. Resolved, That the measures adopted by the late Railway Convention at Portland, 
meet the hearty approval and full sanction of this meeting ; and further Resolved, That the 
sincere thanks of this community are justly due to the Committee of arrangements at Portland, 
and the citizens of that place generally, for the admirable manner in which the Convention 
was managed, and for their attention and kindness to the delegates from this province ; and 
that this meeting responds with unmingled pleasure to the mutual expressions of esteem and 
goodwill which so universally characterized the proceedings of the Convention. 

2. Resolved , That the projected undertaking, which has received the appellation of “The 
European and North American Railway,” is recognised and adopted by this meeting as one 
which affects the interest of every British subject, whether resident in the United Kingdom or 
the North American colonies; and that on national grounds, as well as for social, political, 
and commercial reasons, this railway ought to be made — will be profitable when made, and 
therefore must be made. 

3. Resolved, That this meeting, viewing the vast importance of the proposed undertaking, 
and the powerful influence which it will undoubtedly exercise upon the future destinies of these 
colonies, now sincerely and firmly resolves to aid the enterprise with heart, hand, and purse ; 
and fully relies on every man in the province to exert himself to the utmost of his power, to 
promote the progress of a work which involves in its accomplishment the prosperity and the 
dearest interests of New Brunswick. 

4. Resolved, That the members of the Executive Committee for this province, appointed at 
t he Portland Convention, be, and are hereby requested to open books for the subscription of 
stock in this city and county ; and that on the expiration of 30 days from this date, the persons 
so subscribing be called together for the purpose of nominating a local Provisional Committee, 
to act in conjunction with the before-mentioned Executive Committee. 

5. Resolved, That this meeting views the “ European and North American Railway ” as 
an enterprise destined to draw closer the bonds of union between these provinces and the 
people of Ireland, and to elevate the condition and prospects of that, noble portion of the 
British empire ; and it hails with lively satisfaction the spirited effort lately made from Galway, 
to test the practicability of a more rapid communication across the Atlantic. 

6. Resolved, That ttie Executive Committee, in taking subscriptions for stock in the Euro- 
pean and North American Railway, do so upon the understanding, that the same is to be 
considered as one undertaking from the eastern coast of Nova Scotia to Bangor, to be incor- 
porated by concurrent charters in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Maine; the shares to 
be one hundred dollars each, payable by annual instalments, extending over a period of Jive 
years * after the Company is organized; but a deposit of one per cent. — one dollar per share — 
to be required from each subscriber, and placed at the disposal of the Executive Committee, 
to meet preliminary expenses. 

7. Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be transmitted to Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen, to the mayors of London, Glasgow, Liverpool, Dublin, Cork, Galway, Halifax, 

Quebec, Montreal, Bangor, Portland, Roxbury, Boston and New York; and to the chief 
magistrates of such other cities, in Europe and America, as may be considered interested in 
the undertaking. 

In conformity with the seventh resolution, we beg to present you with a copy, 

And have the honour to be, your obedient Servants, 

W. R. M. BunTis, 1 „ . 

St. John, N. B, Augmt 15, 1850. T. Warren Anglin, / 



Evidence of Patrick McDonoyh. 

Is acquainted with the Bay of Galway for about 47 years, during that time he never saw 
a log that would impede ships, but one of about a couple of hours’ duration, during which 
there was a puff of wind. 

Crossed the Atlantic ocean about 12 times in sailing vessels ; knows the coast of Ireland 
well, and many ports in England ; would prefer running lor Galway Bay in a gale of wind, 
to any other on the west, coast, if two lights were on the Islands of Arran. Piloted war-steamers 
into Valentia harbour, which is so narrow and dangerous, that at certain winds it would not 
be safe to enter it: would not run into it at night in charge of a ship; but would have no 
hesitation or fear to run for the Islands of Arran in Galway' Bay, and pass through any of the 
sounds, if the two lights were erected, one on the Brannick’s and the other on Gregory’s Sound. 

There is not sufficient room to wear or stay a ship entering Valentia harbour. Piloted 
Her Majesty’s ship “ Andromache ” into Galway Bay, where she lay at anchor, for two years, 
those of 1846 and 1847, during the most severe weather in great gales of wind, without the 



* The Executive Committee appointed by the Convention at Portland do not concur in the full Resolu- 
tion of the meeting; at St. John, on the 15th August, which extends the time of paying up the stock to 
five years ; and have determined to take subscriptions payable within three years, with a provision that not 
more than one-third of the amount shall be called for in any one year. 
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Miscellaneous slightest injury or accident, the holding-ground being such as to hold any ship in perfect safety 
Letters, Reports, S,-c. in any gale of wind, if only proper attention is paid to her, in giving chain and making the ship 
' tight during a gale. 

Piloted Her Majesty’s frigate “Andromache” into Killabegs; got ashore at Valentia, and 
she broke her rudder and killed the boatswain; to repair which, Her Majesty’s steamer 
“ Lucifer” had to proceed to Cork to replace, and return to Valentia with the necessaries for 
repairing the damage. 

Piloted her to Killabegs harbour, and also piloted other of Her Majesty’s ships. States 
that where a royal mail steamer from Halifax would make the Skelligs, which is 100 miles 
from Cork, another royal mail steamer, sailing at the same time as the one for Liverpool, to 
Galway, the latter would make the Islands of Arran, and be in Galway roads within two 
hours, while it would take nearly 26 hours, mostly 30 hours, to reach Liverpool from the 
Skelligs. 

This clearly proves the advantages in favour of Galway as to time, independent of the 
dangers avoided by running along the coast. In making the land north of Galway Bay, the 
Twelve-pens are the best landmarks on the coast of Ireland for a mariner. 

Under Blackhead any fleet can ride at anchor. 

Mr. Joseph Evans examined. 

States that he is one of the Master Pilots of Galway; for some years crossed the Atlantic, 
about nine times from Galway and Waterford in sailing-vessels, and from Liverpool in the 
royal mail steam-packets. Recollects sailing from Waterford in the “Mariner” for Quebec, 
and the “ Lively," of Galway, sailed from that port on the same day and for the same place. 
The “ Lively” arrived at Quebec, loaded her cargo, and was 100 miles on her passage home, 
before the “Mariner” reached; showing the advantages in sailing from Galway Bay as 
being infinitely superior to any of the southern ports. 

Left Liverpool by the royal mail steamer for New York four times, and owing to the sand- 
banks and shoals of the river Mersey, was obliged to run at half-speed for a considerable dis- 
tance, to avoid running down ships in the channel, particularly in the north channel, all 
which would be unnecessary in leaving Galway Bay. 

In a gale of wind can come into the bay of Galway through any of the sounds of the Islands 
of Arran ; when inside of them the sea becomes comparatively smooth, and smoother as you 
approach the roadstead, when any ship can anchor in from 2 £ to 6 fathoms at low water, in 
the very best holding-ground, which consists of blue clay. 

There is no wind that blows can prevent any ship entering the bay of Galway. 

W.N.W. and W.S.W. are the only winds that can detain ships in the bay, and then only 
when a ship cannot carry canvas, and not having the aid of them. 

. The wind at S. W., in getting through the south sound, will weather Slyne Head ; with N.W. 
wind can weather the Blaskets. 

Slyne Head is a fine headland; Urrisbeg-hill another; and the Islands of Arran are also 
fine landfalls, which give sufficient indications of safe landmarks. 

Hags Head is good. 

If a ship makes either of those landmarks, can in a few hours anchor in Galway Bay. 

Should any vessels require a safety harbour, Roundstone, Bertraghbee Bay, Casheen, and 
Costollo Bay are open to them on the north shore. 

Knows Valentia Bay well, and would not take a ship into it in a gale, the entrance being 
entirely too narrow ; would much prefer, for the safety of the ship and crew, to run for Galway 
Bay. J 

Soundings can be made outside the Islands of Arran, for about 60 miles, which is of the 
greatest importance before making the land. 

There is also a most perfect safety harbour at Ardfrv, within the bay called New Harbour- 
saw 14 ships ride in perfect safety at anchor, and will hold ships secure with only 15 fathom® 
of chain. j - 

To make the harbour of Galway perfect, there ought to be a breakwater at Mutton Island, 
to run south and curving to south-east, by which ships could be protected from all weathers. 

Would recommend the angle on Nim mo’s pier removed, as being the cause of creating a 
bar inside it, of about three or four feet high, to prevent which, the angle should be altoo-ether 
removed or reversed; in this opinion Mr. Townsend and Captain Laurence Moore concur. 



Evidence of Commander Patrick O'Malley, of Her Majesty's Cruiser “ Eliza." 

he “ about 40 years of age ; has been bred to the sea ; knows all the bays on 
western C ° aStS ° f Irelai ! d ’ Considers Galway Bay the best for departure to the 

Ja hTVT oi aSy a r C T CeSS 111 fl1 vveathers from the Atlantic ocean, even in a hurri- 

SVr “ lan t ds of Head ^ the north, and Loop Head to the south, so completely 
cotnwfv thsf ? nCe t0 J * bay ’- T , he IskndS ° f A ' ran formi "g a natural breakwater so 
the S h r T'' a Sh l P ge u mS ' de , she j s in comparatively smooth water all the way to 
upon the b “ St h0ldin g-? r0und ^ for ships of any burden; and 
Yu ^pnol bemg able to enter, and requiring a safety harbour on the coast, 
Koundstone Bertraghbee, Casheen, or Costollo Bay, is open to her, 

of S for a Jbn! f ? alWay Wel , 1 j^° r 18 y ears was Permanently stationed in the bay 

” xpe ™ ,,ced se, ' eral g ‘ les - wWch his TOsei ro£ 
urin e his 18 jeais experience of Galway Bay, never experienced a fog that would prevent 
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a ship running' into Galway Bay, if she only saw the land previously ; having seen but one fog. Miscellaneous 
and that of three or four hours’ duration, but not sufficiently dense to prevent her navigation. Letters, Reports, &c. 

The prevailing winds are during the winter, from W. to W.S.W., and Mutton Island there 
protects the harbour, independent of any improvement otherwise contemplated. 

Saw the “Andromache ” ride perfectly safe, with his cruiser the “Eliza,” the entire time 
that they had been stationed in Galway Bay, as well as Her Majesty's steamer “Bloodhound.” 

If he was off the coast, and had Valentia or Galway Bay under his lee, in a gale of wind, 
would run with confidence for Galway Bay, while he would have great fear in running for 
Valentia under the same circumstances; has frequently been in Valentia harbour, would not 
attempt to go in or run out of it in bad weather, from the narrowness of the entrances. 

Since his preceding evidence was taken in Galway, it is found that Commander O’Malley 
has had great experience of the circumstances as to prevailing winds, fogs, shoals, and other 
impediments of safe navigation affecting the other harbours and ports on the west and south- 
west coasts ; and I would respectfully suggest to the Commissioners the examination of Com- 
mander O'Malley on these subjects, either verbally or in writing. 

Peter Daly. 



Mr. William Evans examined. 

Said that he is an extensive shipowner and shipbroker; has much experience in nautical 
affairs, having acted as pilot about 24 years since, having brought several ships to anchor in 
the Galway roads, where a ship can ride in perfect safety in any gale of wind, if proper atten- 
tion is paid by the crews of vessels in giving sufficient length of chain, and being provided with 
grOund-tackle ; and if any ship should draw her anchor, it must be from gross neglect of those 
in charge. 

Knows several ships of war to ride out in safety in the heaviest gales of wind, the holding- 
ground being of such a nature as to lock the ship’s anchor. 

Recollects seeing the “Orestes,” “Fly,” “Martin,” ‘•Harlequin,” "Sappho,” and other 
ships of war, ride out gales without receiving the smallest damage ; the “Plumper” frigate 
remained in the roadstead for about seven years, without removal to any other anchorage; the 
largest ships can anchor in perfect safety in six fathoms of water at all times of tide. 

Considers it absolutely necessary to have the lighthouse of Mutton Island raised, so as to 
be seen when the Arran lighthouse is lost sight of. 

That outside the Islands of Arran, for about 60 miles, the sand of the bottom is of such a 
peculiar kind, that it indicates distinctly and most satisfactorily to the mariner the entrance to 
Galway Bay ; that north and south of it the sand is quite different.. 



My Lord, Castlemaihe, December 24, 1850. 

An inspection of Valentia harbour, and that of the head of Dingle Bay, is to be 
made in a few days, in reference to the North American packet intercourse ; Valentia harbour 
is ill suited for such a purpose for several reasons, which will be given if required. 

Those who advocate Galway, or the south of Cork, are solely actuated by selfish motives. 
By this injudicious mode the only two eligible situations, and the public good, have been care- 
fully concealed. Permit me, therefore, to point out these two situations to your Lordship. 
These two situations are marked A, C on the inclosed map, which I prepared five years a <m, 
when employed as engineer of the Wexford and Valentia Railway. I have devoted a very 
considerable time to the inspection of the coast, and have made several surveys of the country 
between Wexford, on the east, and round the south-west coast. 

Plans have been deposited for making a spacious new harbour, C, end of the red line, and 
a fine harbour could be made, at, small expense, at A end of the blue line. The blue line 
A, B is finely adapted for a trunk-line of railway betwixt London and North America. The 
whole line could be made as straight as it is shown on the map. This line would be about 
105 miles in length, and it would be 104 miles shorter than the injudicious line laid out by 
Mr. Gravatt, extending between Wexford and Valentia. My line would avoid all the difficulties, 
and the 40 mile3 of barren country through which bis line was intended to run. 

The red line from C to Clonmell is equally eligible. At the blue letter B in “ the Hum of 
the Bay ” at Wexford, is the situation which Mr. Brunell fixed on for the packet station to 
connect Ireland with the South Wales line. A harbour or basin could be made, at small 
expense, at St. David’s Head, as the water is deep close to the shore. There would only bo 
the basin to cut out. 

Should your Lordship’s Committee agree on approving of one of the said lines, I will under- 
take to raise all the capital that would be required to complete the line, without any assistance 
from Government. 

By eiiher of said lines, there, would be a saving to the Post Office of about 270 miles per 
day, while the advantages it would afford to the public would be very great. Thus the public 
will invariably prefer the direct line and narrow sea, from motives of time, comfort and 
economy. 

Were the red line perfect, it would afford a fine line for the numerous tourists who annually 
visit Killarney, a.nd if the blue line be adopted, it would opeu, perhaps, the most extensive 
mineral field in Europe, which would afford an immensity of employment. Probably it would 
be advisable to make the red line from Clonmel, to accommodate the tourists and the North 
American intercourse ; while nine miles of the blue line would be sufficient to convey the pro- 
duce of the great mineral deposit to the sea-port below Listowel. . 
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I may add, that should either of said lines be adopted by your Lordship’s Committee, I would 
c. introduce three special improvements, namely, a new rail, a new axle, and a new wheel. These 
three improvements would constitute a vast source of saving to the public. Friction and vibration 
would be completely prevented, and the fares would then average three farthings per mile for 
the first class, one halfpenny per mile for the second class, and one fartldny per mile for the 
third class. These improvements would constitute a new era in the annals of locomotion, and 
fun the dying embers of this country’s inactivity into a flame of lambient fire. 

Should any further information be required respecting this very important subject, I will be 
happy to give it. 

I hare, &c.. 

The Right Honourable the Earl Granville. Robert McCall. 



Mr. Puxley to Admiral Gordon. 

Berehaven harbour is one of those pointed out; and as to its advantages as a port, you have 
fortunately had an opportunity of judging from experience. From its being formed by Bere 
Island running parallel to the main land, and the tide ebbing and flowing round each end of 
the island, there is so little stream of tide at the anchorage that I have seen a fleet of 
men-of- war riding there in a dead calm, and no two heads of vessels tending to the same point 
ol wind; it is never subject to a heavy sea; you know how it is sheltered from every wind; 
and in the world there is not better holding-ground. But there are other considerations, 
besides its being a mere packet station, that may have an influence on the Committee. At the 
close of the last war, when Lord Maryborough was Chief Secretary for Ireland, Cork harbour, 
which was the place of rendezvous for the outward-bound fleet, was found to be too small to 
contain them ; and I have seen a fleet, for I lived on the harbour of Cork, occasionally take- 
three days to clear it ; and sometimes two-thirds, after having got, out, returned a^ain, a trifling 
shift of wind preventing the remainder from following them. Those disadvantages were con- 
sidered so great that the Government began to look out for a harbour that way, not subject to 
them; and the Admiralty directed Lord Edward Thornborough, then Port-Admiral at Cove, 
to inspect Berehaven, and his report was most favourable, except as to the victualling of lar*e 
fleets; but we have been going a-head so fast since then, that that difficulty would be laughed 
at. The Cork merchants were so certain of the change taking place, that one of them actually 
applied to me for ground on which to build stores, and other accommodations for transacting 
his business. Peace was immediately proclaimed, and put. an end to the arrangement. There 
is another point of most serious moment to be considered. I take it for granted that you do 
not agree with friend Bright and the other members of the Peace Congress, that we are never 
to have war again ; and if we have one with France, Ireland would assuredly be the first point 
of attack. Numerically, the greatest proportion of the population of Ireland are averse to the 
Government of Great Britain, and that feeling will nnt be lessened by late occurrences. Where 
could there be a more favourable spot 1 o establish themselves in than Berehaven harbour ? 
Steam navigation has so done away with all that, uncertainty occasioned by shift, of wind or 
weather affecting sailing vessels, that a powerful fleet of steamers, with a well-appointed army 
on board, may run over and find themselves safe there, even before it was known to .the 
Government they had left France; and you know how easily, and in how short a time, they 
would put it into such a state of defence as to resist almost any force that, could be brought 
against them. It is little known how narrow an escape we had in 1796, when the French 
made the attempt to land an army there. The Frenchmen mistook the Dursey Head for the 
Mizen, and with the wind at. south-east they ran down so far to leeward that it took them three 
days to beat, up as far as the eastern point of Bere Island, between which and the southern 
shore of Bantry Bay they were obliged to come to anchor. The gale increased so that they 
veered out second cables to each anchor, and after all they were obliged to slip them and go to 
sea. and that was the reason why the body of the fleet, when returned to the mouth of the°bay, 
made signals to the few ships that got up to Bantry to join them, as they had no cables with 
which to come to anchor again. With the wind at south-east, as it was at the time, if I had 
been on board one of their ships, I could have taken the whole fleet through the narrow entrance 
and placed them in safety m Berehaven harbour on the first of those three days, if I had been 
so inclined. In the evening of a winter’s day, in the year 1802, during the short peace, I hap- 
pened to be shooting on the cliffs near the western entrance, when I saw six heavy ships firing 
signal-guns off the Mizen Head, and I sent a yacht out to them to pilot them in. They 
proved to be a squadron of six three-deckers detached from the Channel fleet under the com- 
mand ot Sir Andrew Mitchell. The yacht fortunately reached them just as they had deter- 
mined to stand off the land for the night, as the gale was increasing from the south-east, and the 
crew brought them in through that narrow entrance, and they were soon at anchor. It saved 
hi S “ ntur Wlth > P e yhaps, the heaviest storm that had been witnessed lor that 
nliiT. il r ° V f u “ ent Wl l “ 0t ru ? tbeir economy in the defences of both countries. 
numwTf l ?'° 0khaVen , may P™ ve the best !P ot 5 but the accommodation of a large 
uumbe, of vessels, there is nothing on the coast of England or Ireland to be put in comparison 

x proper place, but that is quite 



"vith BellOen n " noU S* °? thB of W* " ^eland to be put in comparison 
exnnJd p . Dunmanus Bay has been mentioned as a proper place, but that is quite 
bee^ blovvn K’ n g , * T the A * lant,c and witbin the last three weeks a vessel has 

* Zm VX rlZl T d,a , ggmg b S ancho T rs : Thft mast * would be blown out of 
rf B reW, Wk" r<,ni 6 ■Mlior *ou d stir. I fed, of eontse, interested in the selection 
or xj.renaven harbour as a packet station, but I assure you I should never have riven an 

,lmt itwas bet,e "“ i ™ i “' d p ur P ose 
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, „ , r, j a- r -n miscellaneous 

Letter from W. T. Mulvany, Lsq., to oir J. Jiurgoyne. Letters , Tteports, frc. 

My Dear Sir John, Dundrum, Dublin , December 30, 1850. 

I have much pleasure in complying with the wish expressed by you in one of 
your late letters to me, to have some memoranda from your friends here “ in reference to 
your new Commission to report on Transatlantic Packet Stations.” 

No doubt you and your colleagues are inundated with partisan and interested views 
from a multitude of places, and perhaps the only inducement I can otter you to entertain 
my memoranda is the total absence of partiality. 

It is, however, a subject to which, as you are partly aware, I have given occasional 
attention for the last 15 years. I have long felt it to be important, in a national and 
peculiarly in an Irish point of view ; and in the performance of my various public duties 
connected with public works, harbours, fisheries, &c., I have taken every opportunity to 
become personally acquainted with the capabilities and circumstances of our seaports : 
conducted the actual survey of some, as in the Lower Shannon and Galway, and since you 
left Ireland, frequently examined others that I was not previously acquainted with. 

It is not probable that I can offer much that will be new to you who have studied the 
subject before, and taken enlarged views on matters connected with Ireland, yet I must 
claim your indulgence if, with a view to make my observations intelligible, and to dis- 
burden my mind of all that has occurred to me, I begin at the beginning and trouble you 
with the reasons which have influenced mo in the opinions I have been led to form on the 
subject. 

Memoranda. 

a Transatlantic Packet Station. 

1. Since the publication of the report of the Irish Railway Commissioners, the im- 
provement in transatlantic steam navigation, the extension and completion of many rail- 
ways throughout Great Britain and Ireland, with the recent completion of the tubular- 
bridge across the M enai Straits, and the extended use of the electric telegraph, even to 
submarine communication, have materially altered the premises under which this question 
has to be considered, and justifies a new and independent inquiry into the subject. 

2. As a consequence of some of the matters referred to in No. I, the great lines of mail, 
electric, and passenger communications between Great Britain and Ireland, have become 
now established, and. these lines are, and perhaps always will be the most suitable for this 
triple purpose, between America, through Ireland on the one hand, and France with the 
north and east of Europe on the other. 

3. It is assumed that the advantages of having the transatlantic packet station some- 
where in Ireland is now conceded, or need not be discussed, and that the question now is 
one of selection of that which is most suitable; whilst it is presumed that Halifax, 

Cape Canso, or a port near it, or nearly in the 'same direction, is now generally agreed 
upon as the most suitable for North American and Canadian communication, and ulti- 
mately, perhaps, for mail and electric communication with New Orleans, Mexico, and the 
West Indies. 

4. From the small proportion which the length of Ireland bears to the distance across 
the Atlantic, it may be assumed to be of minor importance as regards the duration of the 
voyage, where, on the west coast, the port is selected except so far as the length of voyage 
is affected by oceanic currents or trade winds, the tendency of which in winter, the worst 
part of the season, is however believed (from the high latitude attained on homeward- 
bound voyages) rather to favour a selection more towards the north than south of Ireland. 

5. Whilst a good harbour and a westerly position are essential in the selection, it is 
presumed that mere natural capabilities in the harbour (of shelter, sounding, roadstead, 
and facility of access), or with the improvement made and making in steam navigation, 
mere westwardness of position will not determine the selection if other considerations, 
qualifications, or circumstances of importance hereinafter referred to are wanting. 

6. Unless no other port exists or can be used without a serious countervailing sacrifice 
of time, it is presumed the Commissioners will not recommend nor the Government 
adopt a station the whole cost of which, with the connecting railway to the interior and 
port accommodation, and the whole future maintenance of both will depend upon the 
transatlantic packet communication, that is, on the Government ; whilst, as a necessary 
consequence to this proposition, a preference will be given to that port which, with its 
railway, will be self-supporting, and in addition to packet communication, has or is well 
adapted for extensive commercial intercourse and trade, possesses the means for extensive 
accommodation to shipping, the manufacturers or manufacturing powers to repair, fit out, 
victual, and otherwise supply the packets, accommodate passengers, troops, &c. 

7. Looking to tho rapid improvements in science, and especially in expediting com- ‘ 
munications between nations, and to those which may be anticipated to result from the 
recent changes in international commercial laws in this country, leading to the adoption of 
new modes of sending light parcels, or costly, or perishable articles, it is submitted that 
regard must be had to the central position of the station selected ; so that whilst it shall 
be most suited and most nearly in the direct route from the centre of Government and 
mail communication as established to America, it shall be least removed from the centre 
and most convenient of access from all the other parts of England, of Wales, of Scotland, 
and of Ireland itself ; but especially from the manufacturing and trading portions of each 
respectively. 

2 0 
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8. The harbour for a packet station should be capable of access and egress at all times 

Letters, Reports, &c. of tide, and in all weathers that a steam-vessel could live or proceed, if outside the har- 
' hour ; and it should as much as possible be free from any great tidal influence. 

Before proceeding to apply the foregoing principles or tests, if they may be so called 
to the selection of a station, a few brief remarks founded mainly on personal observation 
may be offered as regards some of these harbours which have been much talked of; but 
to which such strong objections appear as will, in my opinion, lead to their early rejection, 
and so limit the discussion to two or three ports which most nearly fulfil the required 
conditions. 

The ports in the north-west of Ireland seem by general consent to be admitted as 
unsuitable for the purpose ; they are too much to the eastward, being- mostly to the east 
of the 9th degree of longitude, and with the exception of the small harbour of Killybegs 
in the county of Donegal, which is well sheltered and deep, they are all bar or tidal 
harbours, such as Donegal, Ballyshannon, Sligo, and Ballina ; whilst their want of central 
position and suitability for internal communication with the chief parts of the United 
Kingdom appear sufficient to exclude them from further consideration. 

Broad Haven and Blacksod Bay at Belmullet, Erris, County Mayo, are naturally fine 
bays, in 10 degrees of W. longitude, and consequently amongst the most westerly avail- 
able harbours for the purposes ; the anchorages sheltered, and in from three to four 
fathoms at low water : the access from the ocean free from danger or obstruction, and 
capable by suitable lights of being made more so. 

would be considered as possessing a good “ land-fall ” with the high land 
of Achill Head, Nephin, &c., as distinctive marks, and we are increasing their utility by 
the ship canal which we have cut across the isthmus at Belmullet, whereby at hio-h-water 
vessels may pass from one bay into the other. 

Of the several harbours which from their mere westerly position claim attention, these 
appear to me, owing to their natural advantages and the capabilities of the adiacent 
country for improvement, entitled to a prominent place ; but here end their claims • 
everything suitable for a packet station, piers, harbours, docks, stores, workshops would 
'l avc Recreated. _ The country adjacent, chiefly a tract of unreclaimed moorland of more 
than 200,000 acres in extent; no doubt from its low level and climate, very capable of 
improvement, but requiring a long time to accomplish it. A railway of from 80 to 120 
miles would be required to connect it with the interior, and of this, the future mainte- 
nance or at least 40 miles would have to depend mainly upon the packet traffic No 
manufacturing power exists in the locality, nor does it afford facilities for creatine it or 
leading to the expectation of any adequate amount of trade ever to aid importantly*^!! the 
support of the station ; whilst the advantages of its westerly position appear to be more 
than overbalanced by its want of centrality for communication with the different parts of 
the empire. 1 

,e5 est l" 011 fn NeW Pol ' t 01e ^ ? ay ' tho “® 1 ’ ea V of aocess ’ is ful1 of islands and 
shoal water at its upper, end ; would require a railway, a harbour, and all the con- 

a5S/ a f aCke i P2° n 10 be created ; and - th °ugh possessing a vein of good country 
at its back, embraced between two ranges of mountains, and having large capabilities of 
manufacture at both towns, partakes of the same objection, though not by any means to 
of the ktagdom! “ Uet ’ of of “ntrality and facility of access to other parts 

“ d de ° P ’ k n °‘ fi0ii6 ° f a ” d U< “ bate ““ 

® aU r aklll ^ arb T’ Clifden ’ Roundstone, and Kilkerrin Bays, though holding a very 
westerly position and possessing deep water and sheltered anchorages for local trade are 
surrounded by too many obstacles, outlying rocks, and small islands, to be safe of access 
JnW^ t ^ n ii tranS f- antl i Ct ^ J ffic; andare > besides, situate like Belmullet, in remote and 
• T P artial . 1 J r reclaimed wild tracts of Connemara, in which every accommodation for a 
Tw W1 S the conne eting railway would have to be created and maintained 
almost solely for the purpose of the packet station. 

Bandon Hill near and over these harbours, is a fine land-marlc from the sea but the 

aretnnon^t^the S inn 1 f ^ tbe headland to these harbours and Dingle Bn, 

^amon^t the most dangerous obstacles to navrgation on the south-west coast of Ir£ 

an^ejora^^io^Tliave^inade^ to* 1 hTv^bM^c^editi^l^ovei^raied^ve^ a PP ears, / r °™ 

- a ba - b »y. -My 4- regardsits 

thS coir 1 W b11 * 14 is * amittoa y ™°ng« the best of the harbours on' 

haveTlsWinuoS 1 Srf 1 ’Tl °T’ and tate ” as 0M balboM ' Crook- 

natural capabilities of theif harbours, and their westerly position,' diminished perhaps . 
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to some extent by the outlying rocks off the headland of the peninsulas which form these 
bays. 

These harbours are all situate in wild, remote, mountainous districts, scarcely (in fact 
not) possessing the natural means of sustaining their own population since the failure of 
the potato crop : they are all stations in which nearly every requisite for harbour and 
packet accommodation, with towns, stores, barracks, and the numerous other wants of 
such a station, would have to be created at very great expense, and maintained solely 
for the purpose of the packet station ; as, from the nature and limited extent of the 
adjacent country, its height, character, and disposition, there can be no self-supporting 
trade to aid in any material degree to maintain an establishment ; whilst superadded 
should be the construction of some 40 to 60 or 70 miles of railway through very difficult 
and expensive tracts of country, affording for 20 or 25 miles of the western ends of any of 
the lines to these points no traffic beyond that created by the packet station. 

So much importance has been popularly attached to 'the selection of a station on the 
south-western portion of the island, that it appears to me the question of their value 
cannot be too closely examined or too directly met. Their want of central position, as 
regards mail and electric communication with England, and especially the north of 
England and Scotland (more adverted to hereafter), and with other parts of Ireland, 
appears in itself to preclude a selection of any of them, even were the local circu instances 
and facility of access from the interior far more favourable than they are ; whilst, even 
supposing these expensive difficulties overcome, the gain in time, as compared with the 
self-supporting ports, a full degree of longitude to the east, would, not, perhaps, exceed 
an hour or an hour and a-half, a matter of very small moment in such a voyage, to be 
gained not only at enormous original outlay and constantly pressing heavy expense to the 
country, but also to the probable prevention of the establishment of a considerable com- 
mercial trade, which must inevitably be the result of selecting a port which would be 
suited for the double purpose of a packet station and a fit centre for commercial traffic. 

It is quite true that Baltimore or Long Island might be adopted as a port of call for 
electric despatches for vessels going to the southward, but even this could not be done 
without incurring considerable expense with very slight, if any, commensurate advan- 
tages over the present system, and certainly with none equivalent to the selection of 
Queenstown (Cove of Cork) for this purpose, which also has the advantage of an existing 
railway very near it, and might, therefore, have mail as well as electric communications, 
and a passenger traffic. 

Under all these circumstances, and having regard to the principles referred to in these 
memoranda, it appears probable that the discussion for selection will ultimately be con- 
fined to the comparative merits and capabilities of Cork, a port in the lower Shannon, and 
Galway, as the really available ports for a transatlantic packet station. Limerick itself 
has been mentioned, and though possessing great capabilities for foreign trade and con- 
siderable existing trade, which no doubt will go on increasing, no matter what station is 
selected, yet it is hardly probable that a tidal port at the head of an estuary 60 miles in 
length, and the last 12 or 15 of which are embarrassed with shoals, rendering the naviga- 
tion only available at high-water, can ever seriously be considered as suitable for a 
packet station ; at least, suitable for that rapid and certain despatch of mails and electric 
despatches which are becoming essential necessaries in our communications with the world, 
and the conviction of which necessity urges mainly the change from the present system. 

In discussing the respective capabilities of these ports, with a view to the selection of a 
transatlantic packet station, there are certain facts adverted to in the first eight para- 
graphs of these memoranda which appear importantly to affect or aid a decision. 

Upon the annexed map of the British Isles I have strongly designated by red colours 
the system of railways of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The situation of Ireland is peculiarly favourable for the purpose of transatlantic com- 
munication ; it lies as nearly as possible opposite the centre of Great Britain, and the 
centre of Ireland is opposite to the centre of the manufacturing parts of England, and in 
the direct route to America, and through it, to the whole of the western continent for 
man and electric telegraph communication. 

Holyhead, nearly in the centre of England, has, after the most mature investigation, 
both by committees of the Legislature and examination by competent authorities, been 
established as the mail port from England (and consequently from France and the rest of 
Europe) to Ireland, and the construction of the Chester and Holyhead Railway, with the 
tubular bridge over the Menai Straits, may reasonably be deemed to consummate its 
establishment. 

Dublin, therefore, necessarily becomes the corresponding Irish port, even independently 
of its central position, and its claims as the metropolitan city, seat of government, centre 
of Irish railway system, and Irish mail communications. 

Again, as regards the north of England and the whole of Scotland, Belfast, either 
through 1 ort Patrick and Donaghadee, or possibly through Lough Rliynn and Larne, 
naturally and necessarily becomes the Irish entrepot of passenger, mail, and electric com- 
munication. 

I here can he little doubt that through either, and probably through both of these 
routes from Holyhead to Dublin, and Scotland to Belfast, the system of electric telegraph 
communication will be, ere long, extended to Ireland. b 1 

Belfast and the adjacent manufacturing districts of the north of Ireland have perhaps 
more communication with the transatlantic world than all the rest of Ireland ; and in- 
dependent of the position of Belfast, as the port for Scotland and north of England, the 

2 0 2 
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Miscellaneous interests and convenience of the north of Ireland should receive the fullest consideration 
Letters, Reports, &c. in selecting a transatlantic packet station. 

’ Thus, then, it appears Dublin and Belfast on the east coast are the great centres from 

which the communications and passengers from Great Britain, and probably from a large 
portion of Europe, should have to proceed to America, and by which to return ; and the 
question is, Should the route from America to Dublin and Belfast be by Cork, by Tar- 
bert on the Shannon, or by Galway ? 

Were the directness of the route and the central position of the port the only considera- 
tions, there could be little hesitation in choosing Galway, as will be seen from an inspec- 
tion of the map of the British Isles, on which I have drawn radial lines from Galway to 
the extremes of Great Britain, to the centre of its manufacturing and commercial districts 
and to other places of importance ; and a little examination of these lines will show how 
remarkably near the established routes, or those either in progress of formation, or 
necessary to be formed for the internal traffic of the country itself, these direct or radial 
lines approximate. But other circumstances are involved in the claim and demand 
attention. And first, as regavds Cork : — 

It is unnecessary to detail the advantages of its well-known harbour, or its suitability 
per se for a packet station, possessing, in addition to its natural qualifications, a naval 
station, a commercial city, either with the resources or the ready means for their acquire- 
ment necessary for such a station, and an excellent railway to Dublin, with branches to 
Limerick and Carlow, and another in progress to Waterford. There is but little water 
or natural manufacturing power in Cork, and what does exist should, for the benefit of the 
port, be removed, in ordev to let the tide flow above the city ; but this want would be less 
felt here than in any port on the western coast, from the facility with which coal for steam 
power may be imported from Wales. The country immediately around Cork, especially 
to the eastward, is very fine and productive, and the people of Cork are enterprising and 
much more advanced than their neighbours in the principles of trade, the arts and 
sciences generally. 

But the entrauce of Cork harbour is, it is submitted, far too much to the eastward, 
with a long line of coasting navigation westerly, to afford adequate advantages for 
changing from the present system, and would, as regards these facts alone, fail to fulfil 
the expectations and demands sought by the establishment of a transatlantic station; 
whilst instead of being in or near the centre, it is in the southern extremity of Ireland, a. 
longer journey from Dublin than ports fully a degree further west, and involving almost 
the longest possible journey from Belfast, though lying only about two degrees of longi- 
tude west of Dublin and Belfast. 



As before mentioned, it may be useful, and no doubt when the electric telegraph is; 
established will be used, as a port of call for vessels bound to the southward; but as a 
transatlantic packet station, the time gained at the cost of so much additional distance- 
travelled from the centres of British traffic would, as it appears to me, hardly compensate 
tor the change ; and all things considered, Cork does not appear entitled to the preference. 

1 he next port for consideration is one in the estuary of the Shannon, and Tarbert has- 
been most frequently alluded to, though Foynes has been spoken of; and perhaps, as 
regards the mere question of the capabilities of a port, Kilrush, with Scattery Hoads- 
adjacent, might be better entitled to notice, except that it is at the wrong side of the river 
lortacile access by railway from Limerick, and consequently from Dublin. 

X ou are aware that in 1836-37 surveys in very minute detail were made for the 
bhannon Commission under my personal directions, of all the available harbours on the 
Lower Shannon, and should you wish to refresh your recollection with reference to them 
you will find them lithographed in the plans appended to the Second Report of the 
Shannon Commission of Inquiry, dated 5th December, 1837, and presented to Parliament. 
Upon these plans you will find, accurately delineated, the result of a long series of tidal 
™ fee * at low water, and the direction and velocities of the 
whtf half_1 J 0 ° d a " d i la i f ' c 5 b - These details, upon which entire reliance may be placed, 
with any good chart of the Lower Shannon, such as Hobbs’, or, better still, that of the 
Admu-alty, which is now published, will bring the whole of the estuary before you. 
f„»l fW { no , doubt a nob [ e . estuary, I cannot, with a very intimate knowledge of it, but 
•S e + Stl m tlg u d ! S whl S P ?, evail in il are more suitable to the purposes of purely 
ebb^E J trafbc ’ f " hlch woald allow of vessels waiting to avail themselves of the flow or 
!bm,l,n? ^ aC Cet com ?? 1 un ^ ca 1 tlons J which, to ensure regularity of despatch and arrival, 
at .v -f 1 ' 38 P osslble ^dependent of tidal influence. 

^ es °^..^ ood P- n d ebb all through the Lower Shannon are very strong, but 
Shann™ ATn Kdst . ra f ffeen 1 Bank near Kilcredaan point, at the inner mouth of the 
° ffMonc l Pomtl 1 and at the “*ace” of Tarbert and the sea which rises at these 
. es P® cial, y at tbe Kilstraffeen Bank when the wind and tide are opposed to 
9 n l ‘£ er, 'f hl S' hl y dangerous, and to proceed either up or down such an estuary for 
a f am ! a -, t ! C e that makes so strong as it does in the Shannon, would be 
SS thins? , 'y bac ] c ln l ™ e a s ainst any advantage obtained by the westerly posi- 
tion of the port ; whilst also such an estuary is not so free as open bays from fogs. 
wiHTthe te Sdff th f ply , °“ tbe Shannon from Limerick to Kilrush almost invariably go 
Suses tLm fn and ^ ak ?, tb e voyage, I think, in three or four hours; when accident 
wi?ef al- T? em i ^ *?!’ ?? , elay 18 ver y S reat 0n fall and change days it is high 
wa£ It tT P M ead 5?? ?,° C , lock ’ and the tide rises about 12 feet, whilst it is not high 
^ 1 6 ° C i° C and tlle tide rises 20 feet - The result of these facts on 
the tides and navigation can be easily appreciated. 
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No doubt the powerful class of steamers which are, and will be, used for transatlantic Miscellaneous 
packet communication, would be able to cope with many of these difficulties when arising; Letters, Reports, (fc. 
but, as it appears to me, not without loss of power and time, which could only be com- 
pensated for by other and superior advantages in the port selected. At all events, from 
all these circumstances and other considerations which naturally suggest themselves, the 
shorter distance up the estuary the packets have to go the better. 

Carrigaholt, the nearest practicable place to the mouth, is in itself, in. my opinion, un- 
suitable, and with Kilrush or any other place on the north side must, as it appears to me, 
be rejected from the expense and want of facility of access by railway from either Dublin 
or Belfast. . . , . , .. 

The next available port up the estuary is Tarbert, and as it is, or could be made avail- 
able, there is under the circumstances detailed, no justification for bringing packets more 
to the eastward or higher up the estuary ; and the merits of the Shannon as a transatlantic 
packet station may most fairly be tested by considering the suitability of Tarbert as the 
port for the purpose. , , 

One of the important advantages in selecting any port in the Shannon is that the 
Shannon navigation now opened is connected with nearly all the inland navigations of the 
centre and east of Ireland ; and upon the completion of the junction canal from Leitrim to 
Lough Erne, in about another year, will be connected with all those in the north of Ire- 
land to Enniskillen, Coleraine, Belfast, and Newry, with the intermediate places. And 
allhough the prospect does not seem very immediate, I entertain a strong hope that these 
advantages, with the position of Limerick, will, independent of the establishment of a 
packet station, ultimately lead to considerable trade with America ; and any such trade, 
if in existence, would be entitled to great consideration in fixing the station, as it would 



tend to give it support. 

The capabilities of Tarbert itself, as a port for packets, are best illustrated by the 
map of it in the Second Report of the Shannon Commissioners already adverted to ; it is 
well sheltered, good holding ground, and has sufficient depth of water in the roadstead. 
The port is, however, as maybe seen, very small at low water, the oyster-bank, which 
is very shoal, occupying the best portion of it, and the tide of ebb sets very strongly 
through it into the race outside the point. The pier proposed by the Shannon Com- 
missioners has not been built, and there is no landing place but a small structure belong- 
ing to the City of Dublin Steam Packet Company ; and I need not tell you that there are 
no docks, slips, manufactures or other accommodation whatsoever suitable for a place of 
shipping. The village is a very poor one, and the country at the back of it not very 
promising ; so that in fact Tarbert itself is not calculated to be a place of commerce ; 
or, if selected, anything more than a place for arrival and departure of mails and 
passengers. Limerick, which is from 30 miles by water above it, being naturally, and 
perhaps at all future times the centre of commerce and trade for that country. 

Were Tarbert to be selected, it would involve the construction of about 30 miles of 
railway, which could not be a very profitable undertaking, as it should run alongside a 
navigable estuary like the Shannon, where goods and passengers are at present carried 
on the most moderate terms (more so than would pay a railway) by steam-vessels avail- 



able to both sides of the estuary. . , 

However favourably Tarbert may be situated, as regards the inland navigation of 
Ireland, it is clear, from an inspection of the annexed map, showing the railway system of 
the kingdom, that it is far from being favourably situated as regards railway communi- 
cation from the north of Ireland and Scotland, without any commensurate advantage to 
the south and south-east of Ireland, judging from the railways constructed or which it 
will be necessary to construct for the local traffic of this part of the kingdom. Whilst as 
compared with Galway, it is clear that Tarbert is much more out of the direct route 
from the established centres, Dublin and Belfast, to America, and consequently entailing 
longer and more expensive journeys from each, especially the latter. 

Although, therefore, the natural capabilities of Tarbert and the Shannon are very 
great, and entitle it, in my opinion, to a preference over every other place I have adverted 
to, except Galway, I am inclined to think that the more minutely and carefully the 
matter is investigated by impartial judges thoroughly cognizant of the facts of the case, 
either by their own observation or the testimony of disinterested witnesscss ; and sup- 
posing them to be guided by similar principles to those which I have prescribed for 
myself, the more weight will be attached to the objections which influence my mind in not 
preferring Tarbert to Galway, namely, — 

1st. The want of local combination of packet station and port for trade and commerce. 

2nd. The want of central position with respect to the great centres of mail passenger 
and electric communication, and consequent loss of time. 

3rd. The long estuary approach with the increased difficulties of strong tides and short 
dangerous seas to be encountered, often in storms, in thick weather, or in dark nights. 

4th. The want of all the necessary works and adjuncts of a packet station, and the cost 
of constructing a railway to approach it. 

It remains, then, to consider the claims of Galway and detail the reasons why it should 
be preferred as the transatlantic packet station ; and in doing so it appears convenient to 
refer to them under the separate heads of its central position, the capabilities of the bay 
and harbour, and the capabilities of the town and its vicinity for commerce as well as 
packet accommodation. 
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Central Position. 

In referring to the accompanying map of the British Islands I have already adverted 
to this sabject ; and the map shows that in a general way, Galway may be considered as 
nearly equidistant from Londonderry, Belfast, Dublin, Waterford, and Cork: and still 
more nearly equidistant from Edinburgh, Newcastle, York or Wakefield, Hull, Birming- 
ham, Bnstol, and Plymouth ; whilst it will be seen that a straight line drawn through or 
near Hull, Sheffield, Manchester, Liverpool, Holyhead, and Dublin, passes through 
Galway on the direct route to the nearest available port in America. 

The direction of the great main trunk lines of railway and their principal branches 
favour m a somewhat remarkable degree, by their convergence, the selection of Galwav 
as a suitable centre ; the establishment of which, as a transatlantic packet station would 
interfere least with the great portion of the railways already constructed, and would rather 
beneficially decide the direction of other local lines required than otherwise affect them. 

Reverting to the establishment of Dublin and Belfast as the Irish ports for mail 
electric, and passenger communication with England and Scotland, it is clear that whilst 
Galway is on the direct route from Dublin to North America, it is at the same time the 
available port least out of the direct course from Belfast and the north of Ireland .rone- 
rally ; whilst it is equally favourable as regards directness for Waterford and the south- 
east of Ireland. 

. rai hvay from Dublin to Galway, now far advanced towards completion, and which 
it is expected will be opened next August, will through Dublin afford the means for com- 
munication by railway between Galway and all other parts of Ireland in which railways 
have as yet been or are now being constructed, except from Londonderry to Strabane • 
whilst the Galway Railway crossing the Shannon at Athlone is thereby placed in the 
most central position, m direct communication with the whole of the inland navigations 
ot Ireland, as shown on the map : and preparations are now being made by the City of 
Dublin Steam Packet Company and others to direct their principal lines of carrying- 
traffic to and from Athlone. J ° 

As regards the further carrying out of the railway system in Ireland, and assuming 
Galway to be adopted as the transatlantic packet station, it is remarkable how the lines 
most required and best adapted for the local traffic will, without much detour, suit com- 
munication with Galway. 

,1.5 lit Londonderry to Enniskillen is long determined on ; so also, 
the extension of the Be fast and Armagh line to Monaghan, Clones, and by another 
company, thence to Enniskillen, There can be little doubt that from these a 'connexion 
will be made by Cavan with the Midland Great Western Railway; indeed coaches and 
caravans are already established from that part of the country to Mullingar: and thus 
the north would become, m a sufficiently direct route, connected with Galway 
81(55 is passed for the line from Mullingar to Longford, and the line laid out to 
anfrevpate a branch mnst before many years be made to Castlebar, 
Ballina, and W^tport ; and off this line a short branch by Tuam to Galway would connect 
f i he C r?T ot c ,h ? Midk " d Otoat Western RaUwa/with Galway 
As regaids the south of Ireland, the Limerick and Waterford line is partly completed 

?he d !ilkmnv snd” W ft ed “ “ ‘o render its completion certZ ; and 

ice Kilkenny and Watei ford line is also progressing ; aline from Limerick to Ennis has 
long been deemed indispensable, and all that would be required to complete the connexion 
of the whole south of Ireland with Galway, would be the line from Ennis by Go, t to 
Galway which is at present a lmo of mail communication. J 

But the matter most favourable to Galway, is that, pending the undertaking or com- 
pletion of these lmes, the construction of the Galway Railway affords a present means“f 
conimmi, cation, though somewhat circuitous; and that for the south of Iieland the steam 
navigation at present carried on by tbe Shannon from Limerick to Athlone would suffice 

land^ aT/SEiSi to the I^and, S sS- 

land, and to Lngland but it also forms the natural centre for the local trade if a veri- 
large district, varying in extent from 20 to « miles all round it. Instead of beinsTl 
barren terminus ike many of the more remote harbours already referred to it is^the 
focus of many important communications from the surrounding interior C means of 
excellent road, converging to it, and the inland navigations of Loughs Corrib M™k and 
Carra now being opened up and improved; but especially by itoTvourabto written at 
the head o a captions bay, towards which converge the clsteof a E Z ^of thal 
25 * us a considerable coasting trade, which I h?ve P no doubt will 

S?h5iailwly. h ° nes ’ stimulated and increased on the completion 



Capabilities of the Bay and Harbour of Galway. 

^aot^rtoTmit 11 ?"” 4 for ?° H F ^ r ” f ’ %£££££. 

The high lands of Connemara on the north, and of Clare on the somh, S’ the defined 
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character of the islands of Arran, clearly enough indicate the entrance by day ; whilst the 
double lighthouses at Slyne Head, the revolving light on Arran Island (493 feet above the 
level of the sea), and the light on Loop Head at the mouth of the Shannon, with their 
peculiar characteristics ; and, owing to the great fishing-banks, the distinctive nature of 
the soundings off each respectively, afford a tolerably fair security against mistakes by 
night. 

The coast of Clare, from Loop Head to the Southern Sound, or entrance to Galway 
Bay, is bold and deep, but dangerous from the absence of harbours and inlets ; and from 
Slyne Head to Lettermullan Island, at the northern extremity of the Northern Sound, 
the entrances to the Bays of Roundstone, Birterbury, and Kilkerrin, have several outlying 
islands and rocks, such as the Skirds, which show above water ; but both these coasts, it 
will be seen, trend favourably towards Galway Bay ; and there is ample sea room for 
access by any of the passages, without coming near either of them, and the coast is not 
subject to fogs, so that any one of the prominent points or lights being made, there is no 
difficulty of moment to be encountered in making the entrance, and proceeding up the 
Bay to the roadstead of Galway. 

The only obstruction to be met with from the Arran Islands to the roadstead is, the 
Black Rock, marked by a beacon close to the north shore, and the “ Santa Marguerita ” 
Rock (having two fathoms at lowest water of springs), marked by a buoy on the south 
side ; but these are close to the roadstead, witnin the limits of the pilotage, well known 
and defined on Nimmo’s chart ( see annexed copy), with plenty of space between them, 
and good leading marks to avoid them, which may be still further improved, if found 
necessary ; or possibly the “ Santa Marguerita ” Rock itself may be cheaply removed by 
blasting. 

The Bay of Galway, it will be observed, lies between the 9th and 10th degrees of west 
longitude. In fact, the roadstead of Galway is situated about two statute miles to the 
west of the 9th degree of longitude, and is only about 13 statute miles to the eastward of, 
the longitude of Tarbert ; so that taking into consideration the difference in length of 
railway from Dublin to the two places, with the injurious effects of tides and estuary 
navigation for 20 or 25 miles at least, to the westward of Tarbert, as compared with the 
fine open Bay of Galway, there is no doubt on my mind that (even independently of 
the question of the north of Ireland and Scotland) there would be a great gain in time by 
the Galway route. 

The roadstead at Galway is capacious and deep, having from two to four fathoms at 
low- water spring tides, and sheltered from the prevalent winds by Mutton Island, and the 
bank or shoal which connects it with the mainland on the north, and which, dries at low 
water. 

It is similarly sheltered or enclosed on the east by Hare Island, and the shoal or bank 
connecting it with the land ; and on the south, by the lands of Kilcorgan ; whilst the 
extent and long stretch of Oranmore Bay to the eastward affords a favourable space for 
the sea in westerly and south-westerly gales to expend itself, passing by rather than in- 
juriously entering the roadstead. At least, in connexion with measures for improving the 
shelter of the roadstead, it is peculiarly adapted to have this effect to a very beneficial 
extent. 

There is a good inner and tidal harbour and capacious dock at Galway, with 16 to 18 feet 
water impounded in the latter, and wide entrance ; and we are constructing a tidal basin 
in connexion with the navigation to Lough Corrib ; whilst Lough Athalia has been ex- 
pressly reserved for docks and a place of shipping ; aud the Railway Company, through 
the instrumentality of the Admiralty and ourselves have, in crossing its entrance, con- 
structed a double swivel -bridge, with ample width for large class steamers. 

The accompanying copy or Nimmo’s chart of Galway, and sheet 94 of the Ordnance 
survey of the county of Galway, upon which I have marked the line of railway, indicate 
more clearly than any written description the capabilities of the port, and show that upon' 
the opening of the railway in August next, the place as it is, with the accommodation 1 of 
the town, dock, and fine natural roadstead, might at once, with little expenditure, be used 
as a transatlantic packet station. 

This fact, independent of all the other more important considerations adverted to, 
serves to confirm me in recommending the adoption of this port, and will, no doubt, have 
its due weight with the Commissioners of Inquiry. 

But should Galway be selected, after mature consideration, and established as the 
packet station, I would, both for the purposes of packet accommodation and the com- 
commerce of the place, think it necessary that the mole or breakwater so often spoken of, 
from the shore to Mutton Island, should be constructed to increase the shelter and 
improve the roadstead and harbour generally. 

I have often considered this subject during and since the years 1834 and 1835, and to 
make the project complete, am of opinion, that the mole should be extended, as I have 
drawn it on the maps, into deep water (five fathoms), to the south of Mutton Island, and 
thereby not only increase the extent of sheltered anchorage, but by its direction serve to 
turn aside the force of the sea in heavy weather, and afford the means of constructing a 
pier and inner jetty, from which the steam packets would directly receive their freight, 
passengers, and mails. 

I have shown on the plan how a short extension of the railway may be made from the - 
present terminal station across the River Corrib, along the mole to the steamer jetty at 
Mutton Island. Every facility exists in the locality for the construction of this mole. A 
large portion of the bank or shoal between Mutton Island and the land dries every tide,. 
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and at low water of spring tides the whole dries, so that people go on foot into the island. 
Abundance of granite ana other rocks suitable for the structure exists in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and with the experience now gained in the construction of such works, I am 
convinced that this work might, under proper management, be constructed for a moderate 
sum, one greatly below the value of the work to the commercial interests of the country. I 
contemplate that with the aid of a very high storm or parapet-wall on the western side of 
the mole and pier, the shelter to the harbour would be nearly perfect, and thus completed, 
it would be made a very strong and important post in time of war — easily defended, and 
capable of containing, refitting and victualling a great number of vessels ; and from its 
central position, of receiving from or distributing to the interior large bodies of troops, 
and the munitions of war. 

The shoal at the mouth of Lough Athalia, under the great viaduct and double swivel- 
bridge now constructing for the railway, would be removed at a comparatively small 
expense; and the whole lough might in time be made a great tidal basin, available for 
vessels of considerable draught of water, with or without a tidal lock and regulating weir ; 
whilst the space near the Claddagh, inside the new fishing-quay wall constructed by us, and 
perhaps some portion of the shoal or bank to Mutton Island, would be available for slips, 
graving-docks, ship-building yards, ropewalks, and the other concomitant necessities of 
such a station. 



Capabilities of Galway for Commerce. 

In former times Galway had considerable trade with Spain and Portugal, and some 
slight intercourse even still exists. Since the construction of the floating-dock, the trade 
of various kinds to the place has considerably increased, notwithstanding the greatly de- 
pressing effects of the late famine. 

Independent of its central position and the advantages of the harbour, the local circum- 
stances of the town are peculiarly favourable to the development and rapid increase of 
trade and manufacture, when skill and enterprise are brought to bear upon the natural 
capabilities which are now being made available under the provisions for the Acts for 
drainage, navigation, and mill power. 

The accompanying tracing, No. 4, shows a general plan of the improvements in progress 
through the town to Lough Corrib. 

The general features of the Lough Corrib improvement measure is, to connect the 
natural navigation of Lough Corrib, about 2o miles long, with the sea at Galway • to 
connect Lough Corrib with Lough Mask, by a canal of about 3£ miles, and a lockage of 
about 36 feet, and thus extend the navigation up to Lough Carra, and to the town of 
Ballmrobe, close to some of the richest lands in Mayo, whilst a vast extent of lands now. 
injured by floods are to be drained along these lakes and their tributary rivers to the 
remote parts of the counties of Galway and Mayo. 

In connexion with these measures of improvement is the formation of very important 
and powerful mill sites at Cong, between Loughs Corrib and Mask, with 36 feet of avail- 
able fall, and permanent supply of water from Loughs Mask and Carra (containing 22,000 
acres of reservoir), and their tributaries ; whilst at Galway the whole water supply of the 
existing mills and factories is being remodelled, and nearly quadrupled in power, and new 
mill sites of great power formed. r 

There are 2 7 mills of different kinds, including corn-mills, two distilleries two 
breweries, paper-mill, marble saw-mills, tannery, wool-factory, and tuck-mills, which 
derived very unequal and partial supplies, for very small falls applied to very inefficient 
machinery ; and so badly was the water-power arranged previous to the interposition of 
the Board of Works, that many of these mills were wholly unable to work at some periods 
in summer, whilst a large river was flowing by them unemployed to the sea. 

The project which we are carrying out renders it practicable to utilize nearly the whole 
of the waters of this extensive district, containing 66,000 acres of lakes as reservoirs, and 
a catchment basin of 780,000 acres ; and it is so arranged, that every mill or factory 
existing, or which may bo formed will draw its supply direct from the lake, and generally 
have the benefit of the whole fall between the lake and the sea. ^ 

Taking the minimum supply of water of the district without the adoption of measures 
for damming up or conserving supplies (which might he carried to a great extent), there is 
?k» d T bl t that c K 0 t0 ‘4,. ““‘Orpower ma y with facility be rendered available in 
the short space of half a mile m the centre of a sea-port town, and where every mill 
and factory will have navigation available to its door. This remodelling of the mill-power 
is at present in propess, and lias this year been carried successfully into operation in one 
mcert»f n a f«lfT”b N f Tcastl . e Distiliery " on the tracing, where, in lieu of an 

a feU rfSeSyfo ta! ° ^ “ ' ,h “ 1 ° f 40 W -P° w ” or more with 




of th e P^ce improves and demands them. 
navS^Hr,?^ 4 n dva ? ta S e ! Jhese, the stimulus of a railway to Dublin, an inland steam 
&hSf X d, 4 ° lmles , tho interior, an important and hitherto only partially worked 

rfth/iumLb. “any .thousands of acres of the best lands effected, and the benefit 
it least ™™b d a ot ab<mt to pass into the hands of capitalists, or 

at least unembarrassed proprietors, it is rational to expect that, however unlikely it might 
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now appear to a stranger, Galway must quickly become a place of considerable trade, and 
especially with the American colonies and the United States. 

At all events its central position in the west of Ireland, of which it may be deemed the 
metropolis, combined with the natural advantages I have described, render it « self-sup- 
portrng, and if adopted as the transatlantic packet station, it appears to me the best 
calculated to fulfil the condition of a combined packet station and port for commerce 

One of the necessary results of adopting a port calculated for commerce as the packet 
statmn would be to infuse a new vitality and enterprise in the whole adjacent country, and 
the advantage of producing such a result in the very centre— the very heart of Connaught and 
the west of Ireland— is too important and palpable, in a national point of view, to need any 
Comment, even though it should only be as the collateral effect of adopting: the best 
“ available ’ harbour. y 6 



. Another consideration, that no doubt will have its due weight with the Commissioners, 
is the tide of emigration that continually flows from the United Kingdom to the western 
world. No doubt, upon the establishment of a packet station, with the rapid advances 
now making m the appreciation of time and the profit to be made by cheap and quick com- 
munication, steam power will be made available on sufficiently moderate terms to accom- 
modate even the poorer classes. But whether steam or sails be used, it is clearly im- 
portant that the port of departure should be central ; and in this point, again, the position 
of Galway seems peculiarly favourable, especially when so large a proportion of the emi- 
gration takes place from Ireland. 

Many matters of interesting detail connected with the subject suggest themselves which 
would occupy too much time to refer to, but it appears to me as essential to obtaining the 
full advantages of the system, that the mails or luggage made up, for instance, in London, 
should not be removed from their cases until being about to be put on board the steamer 
at the pier in Galway ; that the line of rails at Holyhead, at Kingstown, and at Galway 
should go alongside the vessels, and the cases be so made as to fit on railway trucks, and 
pack easily in the cross-channel steamer. To carry out this and many other important 
objects, a connexion should be made between the Kingstown and Galway Railways in Dublin, 
and perhaps in effecting this a junction may be made between all the railways that enter 
Dublin. 



From all the information I have been enabled to get, and my own knowledge of the 
lines, I think that it will be quite practicable by the Galway route for mails ana passen- 
gers to get to the 10th degree of west longitude, or nearly abreast of Slyne Head, one of 
the most westerly points of Ireland, in 19, or at most in 20 hours from London, and pro- 
portionately 'from other places. Independently of all the dangers, delays, tides, fogs, 
and chances of collision with vessels in the channel navigation, this would be such an 
important acceleration in time, that one can hardly now anticipate any such retrograde 
step or check upon the determined spirit of the times as the selection of a port on the west 
coast of England for a transatlantic station. 

But even if this should be mooted, the cost and tonnage of coals required to steam up 
and down the Channel, as referred to in recent publications, and the anomaly of bringing 
passengers and their luggage out of their course, or back from Ireland, would so tend to 
make the proposition a half measure, or so lessen the profit of the undertaking to con- 
tractors, as, ere long, to open the eyes of the public to the mistake, and invite private or 
American competition through a port in the west of Ireland, most probably Galway. 

No; the electric telegraph is the fact of the day. The last news, whether in time of 
peace or war, which it will be possible to convey from Europe to America, the West 
Indies, and perhaps ultimately to places still far more remote, or vice versd, is becoming 
every day more and more a necessity. Ports of call are generally too inconvenient and 
expensive, and involve too much loss of time. And once the electric communication is 
effected across the Channel, either by submarine line, or even by quick steamers, and 
thence across Ireland, it will be indispensable that American packets shall start from, and 
arrive at, the most westerly “ available ” port in the west of Ireland, and the most easterly 
“ available ” port in North America. 

To discuss this general question is almost foreign’ to the object of these memoranda, 
which are mainly intended to furnish the results of any local and practical knowledge 
which I possess to aid in the selection of a port in Ireland, assuming, as I have done, that 
the principle of starting from Ireland was conceded. But in giving the necessary con- 
sideration to the whole subject, one cannot avoid being struck with the important results 
to the United Kingdom, from adopting a complete measure. 

In so important a project as establishing the highway to connect the New and Old 
World, and with the advance now made and making in science, the best line must be 
adopted, and that, too, from which there shall be no probable reason to change. The journey 
between London and New York must ultimately be made in seven days, or perhaps less ; 
whilst, with the aid of the electric telegraph, news must be conveyed between these places, 
and others far more remote, in about five days, or in a few hours more than shall be requi- 
site to navigate between the nearest available points of the New and Old World. 

Once such objects are effected, and that must be very shortly after they are recognised 
as attainable, the United Kingdom must command for her railways, her ports, her post- 
office, and, to a large extent, for her shipping, the business of communication between 
North America and the greater part of Europe, with all the advantages to commerce, 
political influence and power to result from such an arrangement. 

But to secure this, local interests, however powerful and pressed, and ancient prejudices, 
whether in politics or matters of science, must be put in abeyance ; the most complete and 

2P 
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perfect measures must be adopted; and there seems every reason to believe that the 
course which will be best for this great international communication will prove the most 
beneficial to the general interest, and best calculated to develop the general resources of 
Great Britain and. Ireland. 

I have, &e., 

Major-Gen. Sir John F. Buryoyne, K.C.B. Wm. T. Mulvany. 



My dear Sir John, Dundrum, near Dublin, January 18, 1851. 

Since I forwarded to you the memoranda requested on the subject of transatlantic 
packet stations, I perceive by the newspapers that rumours are circulated to the effect, 
that Holyhead, in Wales, is likely to be selected, for the present at least, in lieu of any 
port in the west of Ireland. 

I can readily understand, when the harbour there is completed, and wharfs made into 
deep water, that it should be preferred for packet purposes to trie tidal harbour of Liverpool ; 
but if a port in the west of Ireland, say Galway, serves more equally the interests of the 
United Kingdom, and admittedly saves to all parts of it much more time than Holyhead, 
I think it may be shown to be wrong, in policy, in economy, and in fact, to allow any 
minor considerations to influence a decision in favour of Holynead. 

In this important measure, I think, “ports of call” are inadmissible, — experience has 
proved it,— as I understand, in other cases. Sailors justly dread them ; and I think, upon 
a calculation, it could readily be shown that the expense of steaming, risk, insurance, 
harassing duty to officers and crew, were more than the advantage gained was worth. 
In fact it is a half measure, and therefore not final nor satisfactory to any. The decision 
however, must rest on higher grounds than either the advantages or objections to Holyhead 
as a “ port of call.” 

There appears to me to be some fallacy in the statements put forth in the papers, as to 
the saving of time, arising from adopting a port in Ireland, or that of Liverpool or 
Holyhead. 

Although it is, I see, admitted that any port in the west of Ireland has a great advan- 
tage in point of time, as compared with Holyhead, it is clearly erroneous to test the 
comparative advantages by assuming Holyhead as the sole point of departure for either 
passengers, mails, or electric despatches. This would be to leave Scotland, South Wales 
.and the south-west of England out of consideration ; and nearly to forget the existence’ 
of Ireland, which is reputed to have more mail communication, and far more passenger 
traffic with America than the rest of the country. ° 

No doubt the more intercourse with America be expedited the greater will be the 

amount in value _ of the communications and traffic passing through Holyhead, from the 

Continent, for instance ; but in measuring tho relative advantages of stations, the 
business of, and saving of time to, other portions of the kingdom, must have their due 



Again, the saving in time to the passenger or letter on the whole journey from the 
United Kingdom to America is by no means the full measure of the advantage. There 
are, besides the important saving in time in electric despatches, others of an economic 
character, hereinafter referred to, that ultimately must weigh strongly in deciding on a 
port in the west of Ireland. ° 

rnJb Pfkaps, best be illustrated by taking actual cases, and by using the 

lUth degree of west longitude as a common limit or line for comparison, on either out- 
ward or homeward bound voyages. 

I take Galway, as shown in my previous memoranda, to be, in my opinion, the most 
central, suitable, and available port m Ireland, and consequently the most favourable to 
Ireland in the comparison ; and I take Holyhead and Liverpool as those selected and 
most favourable for England. 

_ I have accidentally met with the abstracts of two log. of transatlantic packet voyages, 
the only-journals of the voyage I have seen ; and they are of the same vessel, the “ Africa ” 
P"L b «? oytyard b„n„4 on the 26th October last, and going “south about,” reported 
home 1 , 11 y trat f d London News of the 11th of January instant ; and the other being 
d bound, coming ^ north about,’ arriving at Liverpool on the 12th instant, and 
reported in the Freeman s Journal” of the 14th instant. 

W ?i 1 ’ 1 ! hi ? k ’ ^sidered very favourable as regards the “ Channel ” 
^ thatS™ iyooMof the difficulties an£ vexatious sources of 

ueiay that so frequently attend the Channel navigation. 

The annexed tabular statements,, A and B, show the results of the comparison. 

Xno^:"“ 8 * PMSengei ' S ^ ^ 
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26 
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used 



degree of longitude and T ? P i 1 * • u ? f these v W es between the 10th 

Galway with fesmtche^ ™ P ^packet might have passed from that degree into 
a repfv-^SC ?? ICa ^ them b y electric telegraph to London .-^received 

- ?p 7> sKfcSc = geK from * w ^ * tbe 

•e are other advantages which have been less generally noticed. In both these 
is remarkable that the difference in time of starting or arriving from or at 

M rt v xs “ r r,y p r iU “ 244 Ws - if h »> 7 3 7™ “I to 

Sa aw a"ow Ski ,■*! Llver I > ” 1 ' of ?°'™ s *6 difference in time would be greater. 

PeAaps ow,»g to the tides, on many occasions, to si* home longer, or 30 hours on the 

ooaUarVd“ad\fmi”“r d 7.“ i '“>'“? 0r ' 8 ” se .° f *k« steam packet, consumption of 
rnolvf f aisa . avanta S e °. f lts tonrm g c and Occupation of stowage room - ), wear and tear of 
machnery, riggmg fittmgs, &c, liarassing occupation of olicers and Sow ™”al 
3” b ' “ d “T'?“ a ° f ««»1 and property .to lost in each royaoeSut S In 

tor font- S™ths V To E loss f , V ° f ” “i '" gC I” 1 '** 0 " ° f the and fortnightly 

“> ^ »» of onch valuable^ 

ap™amir m fthrPos a f”nffi’‘ P!! S? " - y S”**- l “t ™"e than unnecessary, as it 
KeSlv the inth 1 0fS f 8 tl ™ 1 r ' ln ™g “ ®po»t>on against itself from Liverpool' 
SJTS i 10th T g ^ ,°! west lon gitude. The railway trains and conveyances to 
mtfie J across lre land from all points therein, and from Scotland, South Thales and 

south-west of England, will and must carry back and forward the American mails without 
any increased cost. The mail steamers between Holyhead and Dublin, Scotland and 
Belfast, Bristol and Waterford, must be continued, and will carry these as all other 
mails, without any increased cost; and, in fact, whore there i,7ta “£ t Ze fbS fa 
i™ msta,lce an important saving), it is the direet interest of the Post Office —a clear 

tabled 3ZtS V”^’ -40 8 ™ d ‘'’“S?' 1 existi " g cllam “ ils ’ that must be main- 
tamed. and supmirtod for local purposes, to the remotest part of tho kingdom, all the 
mails that can he carried with the existing means ; and how much more «? ,f the mails' 
paidffiff WS “ ‘ hei "" ,t le ’ “ It tk “ Ugh tl,is ”“ te - aad proportionately 



mab^»w e e^ eate f th< ‘-r” 0 ™ t ° f P? 5s “« er traffic, and particularly passengers “by 
mail, along a line of mail communication, the cheaper ultimately must become the enr- 
liage of the mails, for the greater will be the competition for its carriage, and the less 
the reason for exacting high terms for railways. Therefore as regards tile mails there 
static 6 “ de “ Sa '' 1 “ S “ ai ' d - c *P l! " se t0 ado P t Galway as the transatlantic packet 

is too large to be discussed here; its 
mg daily more apparent. I would only 
* 1 conceive for the protection of private 
st Office, be intrusted wholly to the re- 
sxtended on a general and judiciously 
d Kingdom. The necessity and value 
ui auuu au wrnuigement wui De seen more evidently as the steam communication with 

cSkn k rS^SN,rlol a ” d freqU “ t ' °" ^ COmpleti ° n ° f ll “ A “ » d 



As regards the electric telegraph the subject is too large to be discussed here - its 
importance and success are admitted, and becoming daily more apparent. I would only 
say, however unpalatable the opinion may be, that f conceive for tke protection of private 
as well as public interests, it should, like the Post Office, be intrusted wholly to the re- 
sponsibility of the Executive Government, and extended on a general and judiciously 
formed plan to the important parts of the United Kingdom. The necessity and vXe 
Am^ o a be _®j e \“- 0re f viden % 35 the steam communication with 



jauauMU i airways LO IN ova OCOtia. 

As regards passenger traffic, I see nothing on the whole but convenience, advantage and 
I expect, economy to be gained by adopting Galway, instead of Holyhead. The steam 
packet communication between Holyhead and Dublin is very much improved as it is - 
but will, no doubt, be still more so as regards the power, size, and freedom from liability 
to sea-siclcness of the vessels used, the acceleration of time, and reduction of expense In 
passengers. t 



passengers. ’ — - ^pense to 

It should be made an imperative condition, that the railways in Dublin should be con 
nected with each other, and the Kingstown line. There is no great difficulty in doing so • 

2 P 2 
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and as regards a connexion with the Midland Great Western, the Drogheda and Kings- 
town, there is, as it appears to me, neither much difficulty nor any very serious expense 
to be incurred. It should also be made a condition, that the Galway railway be ex- 
tended to Mutton Island, and to a deep-water jetty outside it, as referred to in my previous 
memoranda ; and with such suitable arrangements as I referred to therein, passengers, 
their luggage, parcels, and light goods, would be sent with the utmost expedition to and 
from the American packet ; in probably seven, and not exceeding eight hours from Holy- 
head, at an expense for first-class passengers not exceeding at present rates 30s. ; but 
which, I think, the evidence of passenger traffic statistics will, ere long, reduce to 25s. or 
20s. ; and for passengers of other classes, at proportionately lower rates. 

Under proper arrangements the American passenger should have no trouble or anxiety 
about his luggage or property, from the moment he steps into his railway-carriage in 
Edinburgh, London, Liverpool, Belfast, Dublin, or Cork, until he walks on board the 
packet at Mutton Island; and crossing the Channel from Holyhead to Dublin will, at 
least to him who is to cross the Atlantic, be little more than a change for a few hours in 
the mode of travelling. 

It may, and no doubt it will, be said in the first instance that Government will not 
get a commensurate reduction in the transatlantic mail contracts by terminating at 
Galway. I entertain a better opinion of the wisdom and calculating enterprise of the 
merchants and shipowners of the country when fairly tested by competition; when the 
capabilities of the bay and port are really known, and when the requisite works and ac- 
commodations for the packets are decided upon and understood. But still greater 
reliance is placed by many on American competition ; and it is stated, that once the rail- 
way to Galway is completed, and some suitable arrangements made, the steamers of the 
United States, with the advantage of our free trade laws, and repeal of the navigation 
laws, will not fail to avail themselves of the advantage which the gain of 24 hours in each 
voyage, in each week, in and out, will give them over any vessels going to either Holyhead 
or Liverpool ; and that in like manner, the four or five days spent between Whitehaven, 
near Cape Canso, and New York, will be saved. 

. England cannot stand still in this competition; she must take and do her part; and if 
Galway possesses a decided advantage over Holyhead, the sooner it is boldly admitted, 
and the decision announced, the better. Not that the packets need necessarily be imme- 
diately removed thither, but that Railway Companies, Harbour Commissioners, private 
enterprise in trade, and factories, owners of landed property, houses, mills, See., may have 
a definite object and aim iu the expenditure of their capital, and may be led to devote 
their energies in directions conducive to the greater objects of the State, so that whenever 
the place shall be required for the purpose, it shall be found prepared so far as these 
interests can reasonably be expected to operate. 

Difficulties may be started in consequence of vague notions as to the expense necessary 
to be incurred at Galway. If so, they had better be met by a proper examination and 
estimate. In my previous memoranda, I entered so fully into the question of what would 
be necessary, and what useful, that it only remains for me to add, that subsequent con- 
sideration and inquiry have satisfied me that for a very few thousand pounds, the dock 
and dock entrance may be made suitable to receive the transatlantic steamers. That the 
opening a cut into Lough Athalia, and making it available as a tidal basin, is by no 
means a very expensive business ; but that, at all events, there is no present necessity for 
it, until the confirmed business of the port proves it ; and that then it may very legi- 
timately be left to the enterprise either of the Railway Company or local parties. ° 

And tha,t as regards the main object, a mole to Mutton Island, which is properly a 
public work, I conceive it may, with a small jetty off the island eastward (towards ‘the 
roadstead) be constructed for a sum not exceeding 30,000/. ; whilst the more extensive 
and completed work into five fathoms water would not, including the mole, cost more than 
about 60,000/. or 70,000/., if executed under good arrangements. 

v ^_PP 0Sm g th** all purposes of a purely public or governmental nature, including 
lighthouse, buildings, &c., a sum of 100,000/. were required, it cannot but be deemed 
moderate, when compared with the advantages obtained, not only for packets and 
merchant ships, but ships of war ; and when the value of even one of these vessels,— the 
saying in the transatlantic contract,— and the increased revenue of the Post Office are 
S n e . n ., int0 account, combined with the fact that so small an amount as 30,000/. or 
W0Uld suffice for the first year — it cannot be assumed that if the principle of 
adopting a western port be conceded, the measure would be defeated for the consideration 
ot so small, an expenditure. 

There are few places perhaps, where natural circumstances so favour the completion of 
a large, deep, and perfect harbour, at so small a cost, and the double usefulness of the 
mole for shelter and trunk for the railway to the packet pier in deep water, serves 
materially to enhance its value. 

The whole matter is popularly, I fear, too often viewed as an Irish or an Anti-Irish 
question, at the respective sides of the Channel. With your Commission it will receive a 
very different consideration,— as a practical, an impartial, and a great international ques- 
l?'. J ® these P 01I J l . s °f Vlew , and professional matters, I have confined myself. 1 was 
led by the geographical fact of the respective positions of Galway and Holyhead, to the 
conviction of the superiority of Galway for a transatlantic packet station, in the same 
manner that (to take an extreme case) I would be to prefer Hull, or a suitable port on 
the east of England, instead of Dublin as a packet station to the Baltic. 

Wliust however it is, as I hope, clearly shown that there will be great and adequate 
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advantages to the whole of England, Wales, and Scotland, in moving the packet station 
to the west of Ireland, I do not think that any fear of being misunderstood should pre- 
vent allusion to the still more important advantages to Great Britain, calculated to arise 
from such establishments in Ireland ; — giving to her freely the advantage of her natural 
position, and rendering it truly useful to Great Britain, — sending through the Irish 
railways, those great iron arteries of our altered economic system, a perpetually recurring 
stream of enterprise, skill, and capital, that must partially become located, and cannot 
fail to arouse and invigorate trade, whilst it serves more surely, more practically, and 
quickly, than any theories or legislation ever can do, to cement union, and by physically 
improving Ireland, to strengthen and benefit the empire. 

I have, &c., 

Major-General Sir John F. Burgoync, K.C.B., Wm. T. Mulvany. 

fyc. £c. 
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Table (A). 

The “Africa”— Outward Bound, “south about,” October, 1850. 



Comparative Statement. 



Actual occurrences going from Liverpool. 



0-20 p. 
6-20 , 
2*20 



Left Liverpool, full speed, fair weather. 
Holyhead (assumed). 

Passed Cape Clear. 

Gained 10° West Longitude (computed 
roughly). 



The time therefore occupied to 10° West Longitude was, or may b 
computed, as the case may be, as follows : — . 



From Liverpool 

„ Holyhead 

„ London . \ vi * Liverpool . . . 

[ „ Holyhead . . . 



Passengers 



Edinburgh j 
Belfast . I 1 



Dublin 



i Liverpool . . . 
Holyhead . . , 

Liverpool (by sea) 
Holyhead . 



27 30 
21 30 

33 30 
29 30 

34 0 
31 0 



Electric . 
[Despatches! 



Computed occurrences had she sailed from Galway. 



Leave Galway. 

Gaiu 10° West Longitude. 



27 30 
21 30 



rwd Liverpool (by sea). 

j ” from Holyhead)'.} 
v „ Holyhead . . . 




Hr “ V '" , 

.’^sf’^ssa T" ci ““*' ■* ~ *"»'«»• 

i ’ ii.:,.a:la.lic purposes of England. 
CrJurS,* 1 '"' to belaid down f,„„ G .l„, „d 



baa. 


follows : — 








For Passengers and 






Letters. 


Despatches* 






Time 










gained. 




gained. 




H. M. 


H. M. 


lr „ 


„ „ 


By Holyhead rail. 


14 0 


13 30 


4 30 


23 0 




11 0 


10 30 


4 0 


17 30 




20 0 


13 30 










10 30 


4 30 


17 30 




16 0 


IS 0 










15 0 


4 30 


17 30 




10 0 


30 30 










21 30 


3 30 


28 0 


( 


7 0 


33 0 


3 30 


36 30 


J ’ ’ • * .j 


7 0 


21 30 


3 30 


22 30 




7 0 


18 30 


3 30 


2 -2 0 


f 


3 0 


41 0 


3 0 


37 30 




3 0 


29 30 


3 0 


29 30 


l 




20 30 


3 0 


23 30 


f 


7 0 


40 0 


3 30 


37 0 





7 0 


28 30 


3 30 


29 0 


1 


7 0 


25 30 


3 30 


22 30 



o( delap M,ei.““ W *" i ' b "“" d "»*«•'■ »»d !>• more iadapend.at 
anfe'TOlVJSrtT' 8 ' 0 " b, Belli* and Edinburgh, 

* Asauming el.oMc telegraph „e„ld Ud 
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Table (B). 

The *' Africa” — Homeward Bodnd, “north about,” January, 18^1. 



Miscellaneous 
Letters, Reports, if-c. 



Comparative Statement. 



11*6 

11*20 



Passed 10° West Longitude (computed). 
Passed Iunis Trahull Island. 

Abreast Calf of Man. 

Say, would have made Holyhead. 
Passed Rock Lighthouse. 

Say, reached wharf at Liverpool. 






To Liverpool 

„ Holyhead, if she had gone 



•‘S’: 



rvitl Liverpool (by sea) 

I » » 0>y r a 'l ' 

] by Holyhead) .. 

I „ Holyhead . . • 

| and Holyhead) .J 

l „ Holyhead . . . 



Passenger 

and 

Letters, 



27 0 
24 20 



43 30 
38 0 
32 20 

46 30 
41 0 
35 20 



Electriq 
Despatclies[ 



39 30 
2$ 50 
. 28 20 



32 0 
28 50' 



Computed occurrences had she come direct to Galway. 



Would be in 10° West Longitude. 

Computed at rate of sailing, and 
allowing for obliquity of course to 



14- 0 

11 0 



7 0 
7 0 
7 0 

3 0 
3 0 
3 0 



7 0 
7 0 



13 0 
13 20 



32 30 

27 0 

21 20 

40‘ 30 
35 0 
29 20 

39 30 
34 0 

28 20 



3 0 
3 0 
3 0 



3 30 
3 30 



25 20 

24 SO 

87 0 
29 0 

25 50 



28 30 
25 20 



Note. — These times are roughly estimated as the net times occu- 
pied, without making any allowances for any stoppages at the several 
places, except that necessary for change of conveyance. 

* Assuming no electric telegraph across channel as no sufficient 
occasion, unless required, for transatlantic purposes of England. 

f Assuming electric . telegraph to be laid down from Galway and 
Cork to Dublin. 



Note. — T hese times are roughly estimated as those opposite. 

As regards the routes from Galway to Belfast and Edinburgh, 
and Gain ay to Cork, it is assumed that the lines ol' railway from 
Galway to Armagh, and Galway to Limerick, alluded to in my 
previous memoranda, were made. 

* Assuming electric telegraph would be laid down across channel. 
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Miscellaneous My Lord, 16, Pembroke-road, Dublin, January 4, 1851. 

Letters, Reports, tfc. With reference to my reports of the 13th and 19th ultimo, on the subject of a 

packet station in Ireland, I beg leave to acquaint your Lordship that I had not then any 
positive data upon which I could calculate the distances from the several ports in Ireland, to 
Halifax, or other ports likely to be fixed on ; but having obtained from that very talented 
and excellent officer, Lieut. Church, R.N., now in charge of the survey on the southern and 
western coast of Ireland, the latitudes and longitudes of lour of the ports named in your 
Lordship’s circulars, and assuming them, as well as the other places annexed, to be correct, I 
find that the town of Galway is but 56 miles nearer Halifax than Cork city, after adding 12 
miles to the latter, being the distance of the harbour to the city ; that the west entrance of 
Berehaven is but. 74 miles nearer than Cork, after adding the aforesaid 12 miles, and that 
Limerick is only 36 miles nearer, adding 12 miles as before. The apparent advantage, there- 
fore, in favour of Galway and Limerick is so trifling, that I only refer to it for the purpose of 
showing the absurdity of any argument in favour of those ports, grounded on t.he saving of 
time. In summer, and in fine weather, it is very possible that the passage to Limerick or 
Galway might be made as readily as to Cork, but in winter or in bad weather there would be 
doubtless a loss of time, unless perchance some commander less cautious than prudent would 
go on, and by accident succeed in making his port, whilst others less fortunate would find, 
when too late, that the elements cannot be controlled for the purpose of advancing a dangerous 
theory or a visionary speculation. 

With respect to Berehaven, I can see no saving of time, even supposing it prudent or prac- 
ticable to establish a station there, because the distance by land to Cork (the direct route) is 
greater than by water. I presume, however, that as there is no probability of a railway to 
that port at present, that I need not follow up the subject. 

I have, &c.. 

The Lord Hobart, R. Hagan, 

fl* S'*- Captain R.N. 



Galway, Mutton Island 
Limerick Bridge 
Berehaven, west entrance . 
Cork Lighthouse 
Halifax, Lambro Lighthouse 



Latitude. 

53° 15 12 
52 39 36 
51 37 12 
51 47 33 
44 26 18 



Longitude. 

9° 3 30 

8 39 0 

9 54 30 
8 15 14 

63 33 0 



Distance from Lambro Light, Halifax. 



_ _ . Nautical Miles. 

I o Galway i mercator sailing) . .... 2,208 

West entrance, Berehaven . . . . . 2 190 

Limerick Bridge ....... 2 228 

Cork Lighthouse 2252, add 12 miles to city . . 2,264 



R. Hagan. 



m T „„„ tOj Jremorone Koad, Dublin, 

MyLord ’ January 9, 1851. 

n . , } have seen, in the public papers, replies to your Lordship’s queries, signed « James 

iticnards, and as many of these are at variance with the facts, I trust your Lordship will 
permit me to trespass on your time by refuting them. 

In answer to the fourth query, he acquaints the Commissioners “that the entrance to Cork 
harbour is narrow difficult to make out, and dangerous.” This, my Lord, is a most out- 
lageous libel on a harbour which is well known to be wide at the entrance, most easily made 
out when coming from the westward or southward, and perfectly safe for vessels to enter at 
all times. There has been a recent survey of it, to which I beg to draw the notice of the Com- 
missioners. He goes on to say— “that owing to the number of vessels constantly moored off 
Queenstown (that is, four miles from the harbour’s mouth), that it is hazardous to wo'rk a ship in 

a SS a bL a to r vi h ^ Thpre 1S ' ? erta ‘? ly ’ more or less dan g er of getting foul of other vessels if 
s ip has to beat up amongst them, but I believe there is no intention to substitute sailing- 
IddT XZZFV '\ the r* Se , rvice ’ and theref01,e this Objection falls to the ground. He 
matter of convent °^l dech ™ d runnmg out with a leading wind.” This may have been a 
of convemence t0 him, but certainly not of necessity; for a week never passes without 
yesseh, square-rigged, either running or even working out at night. He goes on to state- 
leaviL tfo5 ,1Sm ° 0re f tnnde (that is, off the town), it is an excellent and safe harbour 
T S e pr m n S , °u er ! t0 ,n L fer that the outer harbour 53 not a safe one. This is too bad. 
and flake toon beUer *£*“. ^ S entleman > who says— “he visited it 24 times,” 

harbour R ” dei ' professional responsibility, to assert that every part of Cork 

“th a r S aiin. tfl T b “ ***& ^ He eludes his abuse of Cork by stating- 
it maVnot bfmu S «nb T * afc ° Ut a Stiff southei ' ly wind ” I d ° not mean to say that 
th“eLm- VhkwnKf 8 c ause a ship to miss stays, and that some danger would not arise 

for I Xesu X ° r 1685 t0 - a11 harbou * but ifc is irrelevaut the point at issue ; 

ior i presume steamers will have no occasion to beat out. 

extol, C‘ r °h g ?? h “ cal t l,la “ s , I »We, on clear weather ; ami he 

g l> 0 ht, which is known to be useless in thick weather; and he asserts that fom? 
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which prevail elsewhere are not to be found here. The Commissioners will, I am sure, require Miscellaneous 
better evidence than this prejudiced gentleman’s on this point. Letters, Reports, drc. 

He replies to the fifth query, aud acquaints the Commissioners — "that he has several times 
sailed out of Cork, Crookhaven, Berehaven, Valentia, Tarbert, and Galway;” but he does not 
explain how it became convenient to sail out of Cork on these occasions, when, on others, he 
declined. It would have been more candid to have admitted the fact at once, namely, that a 
steamer may leave Cork harbour at any hour, day or night; and that a southerly gale could 
alone detain a sailing-vessel. His replies to the sixth query are not less disingenuous, for he 
again calculates on clear weather, seeing high land, and finding excellent harbours without 
trouble ; and attempts to support his reasons by informing the Commissioners — “ that wrecks 
are more numerous on the east coast than on the west.” As well , my Lord, might he compare 
the commerce of the unrivalled Thames with that of the Swan River, as to draw such a com- 
parison; for more vessels are to be seen navigating the eastern coast of Ireland in one day than 
will be found on the west coast in a whole year, hence the casualties are more ; besides, there is 
a description of coaster oh the east coast, not to be found on the west. The allusion is 
evidently meant for Cork harbour, though it is not on the east coast, and therefore does not 
apply to it. In reply to the seventh query, he deliberately states — “that he would run for 
Galway, in the winter season, in preference to Cork,” though he just before admitted that a 
coast exposed to westerly gales must be more or less dangerous; forgetting, I presume, that 
the coast of Cork is not a lee-shore to these winds; forgetting, too, that he had just before been 
writing as if it was on the east coast. His reasons for preferring Galway to Cork, as given in 
his reply to the eighth query, all apply with much more reason to the “ Fastnet Rock,” “ Cape 
Clear,” "The Old Head of Kinsale,” and" Cork. Harbour Light,” except “the large inlet,” 
which, by-the-bye, is a novel recommendation, it being, in my judgment, a serious objection. 

In reply to the eleventh query, he says — “ he would not run for Galway, the Shannon, 

Valentia, Bantry Bay, or Long Island, fearlessly but. cautiously, by sounding, and a good look- 
out, and he would go slow.” All this would delay his arrival ; and, if he missed the lights, 
the breakers would scarcely tell him, any more than the soundings, whether he was north or 
south, east or west, of his destined port ; so that, he must stand on shore, exposed, perhaps, to 
the fury of a December south-wester. He is then asked if he would run for Cork, and he 
answers — “ that he would endeavour to make Cape Clear, and run for Cork ;” but then Galway, 
which is always uppermost in his thoughts, but about which he is not now asked, is brought 
in; and mark, my Lord, the difference : — "he would endeavour to make Cape Clear, if bound 
to Cork, but, would make the Arran Islands if bouud to Galway.” 

In reply to the thirteenth query, he introduces a great deal of matter foreign to the subject, 
which I shall not notice ; but he concludes by stating — “that a disabled ship has a better chance 
of saving herself, her crew, and her cargo, by running for a port on a dead lee-shore, than by 
runniug for one not so circumstanced ;” and this, be it remembered, without any qualification 
whatever. If the Commissioners, to whom I have the honour to submit these criticisms, were 
all nautical men, I would not presume to offer a single word upon so untenable an argument, 
its own absurdity being, to such, its best refutation ; but as the Commission is not so com- 
posed, I have only to apologize to the distinguished officer for pointing out the dangers of a lee- 
shore under such circumstances. 

I will put the case of a ship in Galway Bay ; the weather so thick that the land could not be 
approached, and not room for a long winter’s night drift; and of another, east of Cape Clear, 
with the same weather and wind at sea, or west,; in the first case there probably would not be 
a man left to tell the tale ; in the other, the ship, before daylight, would wear round, make the 
land, and run into Cork with safety, Cork harbour is said by him to be narrow. Can a 
harbour be properly said to be narrow, into which ships of the line work, and out of which 
frigates and merchant ships of 1000 tons work constantly? Can such a harbour be unsafe for 
a steamer, disabled though she may be? I assert, emphatically. No. 

In answering the fourteenth and last query, this gentleman is not satisfied with declaring 
« Galway to be t he best port without any manner of doubt;' but adds the rather new assertion — 

« that it is also the nearest,” — meaning, of course, nearest to Halifax. If I had not already 
refuted all this gentleman’s reasonings, particularly those respecting Cork, I would have put 
the question to the Commissioners, whether a man who could be so blind or so prejudiced as 
to assert that Galway was the nearest port, would be any authority for the clear weather and 
absence of fogs on the Galway coast, or for any assertion he has made. 

I have, &c.. 

The Lord Hobart, R. Hagan, Capt. R.N. 

§-c. 

Steam Commcni cation — Ireland — Am eri c a. 

We (Z>. E. Post ) have received from Mr. Wm. M'Cay, solicitor to the promoters of the European 
and American Steam Packet Company, now in course of formation, the answers of Captain Richards 
to the fourteen queries submitted by the Transatlantic Packet Station Commissioners— Board of 
Trade— under date 30th of November, 1850, and which, with the queries, we have much pleasure m 
laying before our readers, from the great importance of the subject to the future interests of this 
country. Captain Richards is the gentleman who, with Mr. Bermingham and a deputation, had an 
interview with the Lord Lieutenant at the Viceregal Lodge a few days since in reference to this subject, 
in which his Excellency takes a deep interest. 

1st. Query. — How long were you on the coast of Ireland? . 

Answer.— 1 have visited the coast of Ireland constantly for the last 26 years, and have gained an 
accurate knowledge of every pan of the Irish coast, and more especially of the western coast of 
Ireland, from long experience. 
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2nd Query. — How many winters on the south-west or west coast? 
c. Answer. — I have navigated vessels under my own command on the south-west and west coast every 

winter for the last 20 years. 3 

3rd Query. — State how often you have been into the ports or harbours of Cork, Long Island, Crook- 
haven, Berehaven, Valentia, Tarbert, Galway, Dunmanus Bay. 

Answer.— Cork, about twenty-four times; Long Island, twice; Crookhaven, about eight times; 
Berehaven. about six times ; Valentia and Tarbert, seven or eight times ; Galway, six times, and often 
in the bay ; Dunmanus Bay, twice. 

4th Query. — State your opinion of these ports, founded upon your own observations and experience. 
Answer. — In clear weather the port of Cork is easy of access ; but in thick weather, and in the winter 
season, when running for the entrance, which is narrow, I have often found it difficult to make out, and 
dangerous. Owing to the number of vessels constantly moored off Queenstown, it is hazardous to 
work a ship in, especially at night ; and I have often declined running out with a leading wind at 
night. When moored inside, it is an excellent and safe harbour, with good holding ground ; sailin'* 
vessels cannot beat out with stiff southerly winds, owing to the heavy cross seas at the entrance° 
increased by an ebb tide. 

Long Island has a narrow passage, and is not commendable to run for in gales of wind, the island 
being low, and difficult to discern in thick weather. 

Crookhaven is a good harhour for small vessels of 14 feet water, when well in, but is very narrow. 
Berehaven is a large spacious harbour, good depth of water, from seven to twelve fathoms, the west 
entrance narrow, could only be entered in ihe day; but (he east side, having a light, is of very easy 
access, with E.S.E. gales; ships ride very heavy — little shelter. 

Valentia is a good harbour when in, but is very narrow at the entrance, and will be very difficult to 
make out, except by those well acquainted with the coast ; good holding ground inside ; from four to 
six fathoms water. 

Tarbert. — To bring large ships up, they would be much in the way of navigation, and exposed to 
strong tides, and little shelter with N.N.W. gales. Beelbar is dangerous, and there are shoals off 
Scattery, with many rocks in the Shannon. The holding ground is not of the best kind. 

Dunmanus Bay is not much resorted to, is narrow, has sunken rocks — not commendable at night. 
Galway is a fine bay, sufficient water for the largest ships, is of easy access, and a good outlet. The 
Arran Islands break off the "Western Sea, and there is good shelter for ships to bring up inside of the 
Great Island, with westerly wind in summer time. The land is high and bold, has an excellent light, 
which being very high, is easily discerned coming from the westward, and is a noble land-lall for ships’ 
running up the bay to Galway. Gregory Sound is a safe passage. If to ihe north ihe Slyne Head 
lights at night, and the lighthouses by day, are good marks for the north passage, which is wide. 

There are good harbours inside of Slyne Head, on the north shore. 

On ihe South side, off the Arran Islands, is the largest and best passage, free of dangers. The Clare 
mountains and land are high, and therefore easily made out, more especially as I have found the bay 
is not visited with (hick fogs, such as I have found prevailing on the south coast. Blackhead is a fine 
bold landmark, and has good shelter, with S.W. winds. 

There is a good light on Mutton Island, close to the harbour of Galway. 

5th Query. — Did you ever enter or sail from any of the above ports in the night, and if so, state how 
often, aud under what circumstances ? 

Answer. — I have entered and sailed out of those ports several times at night— say Cork, Crookhaven 
Berehaven, Valentia, Tarbert, and Galway — having discharged and loaded cargoes at Galway, Cork 
and Limerick ; the other ports I have put into as harbours of refuge, and left, when the wind proved 
favourable, frequently at night. 

_6ih Query. — Do you consider the navigation of the west coast very dangerous or hazardous in the 
winter season, and if so, slate your reasons ? 

Answer.— I consider that the navigation of any coast exposed to westerly gales must be, to some 
extent, hazardous in the winter season ; but, from my experience of other shores exposed to the west- 
ward, I do not think the navigation of the west coast of Ireland, if well known, so dun u erous us other 
coasts equally exposed. The west coast has a great number of most excellent harbours, capable of ad- 
mitting ships of any size, and bold high land, and no banks or sands to encounter. I have noticed 
that the wrecks are few as compared with those on the east coast. 

7th Query.— In making a voyage from America, in a steam-vessel drawing nineteen and a half feet of 
water, which of those ports would you prefer running for in the winter season ? 

Answer.— 1 would prefer running for Galway in the winter season to any of the other ports. 

8th Query.— State your reasons for giving the preference to the port above mentioned ? 

Answer— The reasons why I would prefer Galway are, that it is a very large inlet, and the best land- 
fall, wuh excellent lights, easily discerned, with a large safe bay, and a good roadstead for ships of 
any size. ° r 

9th Query. — What headland would you make for in the day ? 

Answer. — The high land of Arran Island in the day. 

10th Query. — What light at night. 

Answer— Arran Island lights at night; it is in the centre of (he bay. 

11th Query— Would you fearlessly, in a dark or hazy night, in the depth of winter, in a sfeam-ship 
drawing nineteen and a half feet of water, i„ al | weathers, ran for QJ.a,, the Shannon, Valentia, 
mntry Bay, or Long Island. ’ 

lei" 8 ?'; - 1 T 01lld r l ? ak , e any of . these P orts in a dark or haz y ni S ht 5n depth of winter, fear- 
s’ but m ,° St cauU ° ua| y. by sounding and a good look-out, going easv if thick weaiher, and my 
make bold yUP 5 *** ^ ‘ S hlgh ’ and dee P water close -t®» il would be encouragement to 

12th Query. — Would you run for Cork ? 

T t n ;r"T I .r°. ld end ,T°“ r <° ““Im C »P' Clear, and ntn for Cork, if bound there; if for Galway, 

i would make the Arran Islands, and run boldly up the bay. 

-.ml ,®T : 'T U ? machinery was out of order, dam.ged, or defestlve, would it be 

prudent in bad weather to run for either of these ports? 

nfF^TI'T 1 ' w h ! “ '? dames ” stumer, from Dublin, bound to London, in or about the year 1830, when 
“ , S , E V- d ’ lhe P ,ston ' rod broke, fiom which cause the lop of cylinder and piston also broke: 

a e y isconuected the engine, and made sail in a stiff" gale from the westward in wearing 
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ship, cleared the Brizen rocks off Cape Cornwall, about a cable's length, and ran Tip Bristol Channel, 
and before dark got into Padstow, a very narrow harbour, and dangerous for a ship of her size, 513 
tons register. The “ Thames” was built in London, and cost 30,000/!., and had then on board a cargo 
value *70,000/. Now had such an occurrence happened off Galway, with the prevailing westerly winds, 
the entrance to the hay being very wide and most easy of access, a steamer, with disabled machinery, 
could run boldly for that bay under sail, and afford, under such circumstances, a better prospect of 
saying ship, lives, and cargo than any other of the ports before mentioned, all of them but Galway 
being narrow, and none of them so open to the westward. 

14th Query. — Under such circumstances, in making a run from America, forwbat port would you 

Answer. — For Galway, as being the nearest and safest, and without any manner of doubt ; and 
under any circumstances I would prefer for safety to steer for Arran Islands, in the centre of Galway 
Bay. 

It has been asked if it would not be convenient to have a “ call in port ” from America to Liverpool 
at some port in Ireland. This, I conceive, would be encountering a double risk, putting in' o two ports 
with detention and expense, causing much greater anxiety to the captain, and dissatisfaction to the 
passengers.. The delay could scarcely be less than twenty-four hours, and the greatest horror of a com- 
mander is in approaching the land until it is absolutely necessary to do so. 

December 24, 1850. James Richards. 



Mr Lord, Castlemaine, January 12, 1851. 

Recently I assumed the liberty of directing the attention of your Lordship to the 
most eligible situation for the arrival and departure of the British and American mail packets. 
1 will now make a tew brie! observations in connexion with this very important subject. 

tv • wvo ^ ? Ut l ^ e P ro P osec * l' ne railway betwixt Wexford and Yalentia, the late 
Mr. Daniel O Connell told me that he had five instances recorded in his diary of loaded vessels 
coming to anchor in Dingle Bay on the fifth day after leaving America. He was much 
interested in the said line, and did all in his power to promote it. He requested the captains 

0 the American steam-packets to make a series of observations, on their homeward voyage, of 
the tune they came to the entrance of Dingle Bay. The result of these observations was, that 
the mail packets came to the entrance of Dingle Bay ten times out of thirteen on the seventh 
day after leaving America. 

Galway is 130 miles farther from America than Dingle Bay. The Lord-Lieutenant is 
opposed to it by the advice of the Commissioners of Public Works. In his letter on the 
subject, he says “All the spare money in Britain would not make a breakwater at Mutton 
Island. 

The south of Cork has no claims to a packet station on the grounds of eligibility or public 
accommodation. Besides, it would add 200 miles of additional railway travelling. 

lhe most advantageous situation for the arrival and departure of the American mail 
packets is at Cromane, where the united rivers Maine and Laune discharge into Dingle Bay. 
Your Lordship may see this place distinctly laid down, on plans deposited in the Admiralty, 
and prepared by me for the ensuing session of Parliament,. The line laid down on the plan 

1 sent to your Lordship is the most direct, and the best that can be devised, for the accommo- 
dation oi British and American intercourse. This line would open up the most important and 
valuable portion ol Ireland. From Clonmel to Cromane would develop the resources of not 
less t han 3750 square miles of excellent land, which is lying almost in a state of nature. This 
line would accommodate the numerous tourists who visit Killarney; and it would open up, 
probably, the most extensive mineral deposit in Europe. It would supply abundance of the 
finest steam coal for the American packets, locomotive engines, and other purposes. It would 
give a great stimulus to improvements in agriculture, by the conveyance of coal and limestone 
throughout this extensive district, where there are no such facilities at present. As this coal is 
strong and more durable than the English steam coal, consequently a less quantity would be 
sufficient for the voyage. Thus a much smaller class of vessels and restricted to the conveyance of 
the mail and passenger traffic; as dead weight or cargo does not require the same despatch, 
and it. can be earned cheaper in merchant vessels than by mail packeis. A great improvement 
could be made on the common paddle-wheel, which would add much to the power and spirit 
of the vessel, and would present much less resistance during head winds and stormy weather. 
By these means the fares might be reduced, and the traffic vastly increased. 

Having repeatedly surveyed the line betwixt Wexford on the east, and Cromane on the 
west, I am aware of the advantages which would result to England, Ireland, and America, 
were your Lordship’s Committee to decide on Wexford and Cromane for the British and 
American intercourse. I would then undertake, in conjunction with some gentlemen in Glasgow 
and London, to complete the said line in the most substantial manner. There would be three 
special improvements which have never yet been adopted, and the fares would be Id.' per mile 
for first class passengers, id. Tor second class, and id. for third class. There would be no 
difficulty m obtaining the money, because it would be guaranteed, even exclusive of the traffic 
arising irom the working of the line. 

This is a subject of national importance, and it deserves the support of every person 
who feels an interest in the future prosperity of Ireland, because no other circumstance is so well 
adapted to give a stimulus to the frozen energies of a large proportion of the inhabitants 
throughout the south and west of Ireland, as a judiciously designed and prudently conducted 
line ot railway to open up and accommodate the direct intercourse betwixt Great Britain 
and America. 

2Q2 



Miscellaneous 
letters, Reports, <tc. 
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Miscellaneous The map which I sent to your Lordship, a few days ago, will show the two best situations on 
Letters, Repo rts, &c. the south west of Ireland for packet intercourse with” America. 

Should any further information be required, I will be happy to state all the information that 
six years’ knowledge of the line and of the resources of the country have given me in 
said time. 

There would be one useful and profitable department of traffic which would be conducted by 
this line, and it could not be conducted with advantage by any other line or means. That 
extensive and profitable source of traffic would consist in supplying the mining population of 
South Wales, daily, with the produce of the Irish fisheries — a luxury which they seldom or 
never obtain, and for which there would be a constant demand. This line would give a oreat 
stimulus to the neglected fisheries on the west coast, creating a profitable source of industry on 
the one hand, and supplying a nutritious pabulum of life among the mining population on the 
other. This one consideration deserves special consideration, inquiry, and support, and I am 
satisfied that full justice will be done to it by your Lordship’s Committee. 

I have, &c.. 

The Earl Granville. Robert M'Call. 



My Lord, Hollybrook, Shibbereen, January 18, 1851. 

The question of a transatlantic packet station being now a subject of general interest 
and one oi national as well as foreign importance, I trust I shall be pardoned in addressing you 
in your official capacity as chairman of the Commission instituted for the purpose of 
investigating the merits of the several proposed harbours for that object, on the western and 
south-western coast of Ireland. 

Those which as yet seem to have had public attention more particularly directed to them 
are Galway, the Shannon, Valentia, Berehaven, and Cork. 

Crookhaven, with Long Island channel in connexion with it, has been also named in a 
passing way ; but I apprehend that, owing to a total want of patronage, its paramount merits 
have not been fully, if at all, brought under the consideration of your Honourable Board. 

Though I have used the terms " paramount merits,” I do not by any means desire or 
intend to detract from the pretensions of the rival harbours, or argue their relative merits • but 
merely content myself, for the present, with asking your Honourable Board, through you, to 
place Crookhaven on your list for a critical examination into the particulars and°requisltes 
indispensable to constitute a packet station : and if found to be, owing to its natural capa- 
bilities, its favourable locality, its contiguity to Cape Clear (being nearest land to the 
American continent), its admirable anchorage, and its other qualifications, as suitable for this 
great and important purpose as its acknowledged advantages as a port of call (though not 
recorded as such), and its superiority as a harbour of refuge to the mercantile and other 
snipping, from time immemorial admitted, I may flatter myself that Government (which now 
seems decided in establishing a transatlantic packet station in Ireland) and your Honourable 
Board will have no reason to regret that my request will have been adopted. 

1 might here remark, if permitted to offer an opinion, my conviction is, that if Crookhaven 
Was selected as a. packet station, though so far to the westward, that the mails would be much 
sooner delivered in England than they could be from any other port before mentioned. 

„„ -u t V1 u W u ,^ g £ 0 s St ° f , th ’ S ™ atter be taken into consideration, and the Board should 
so wish, I shall (D. V.), with much pleasure, assisted by two gentlemen well acquainted with 
KrVT 't f ° r “"P* " d the Droits of th’e Admirdty! 

V7 i a h haS b f en 3n office . r 10 the coast S uard ^vice, and in charge of that harbour for 
wWn 1 y l arS r f^° Ur t0 I™ aS fu r l J and de,ailed ^formation as possible to any queries 
which may be forwarded to me by your Honourable Board. y 4 



The Earl Granville, 
&c. Sfc. 



I have, &c.. 

It. H. H. Becher. 



To the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the subject of a Transatlantic Packet Station. 

aii, t Th ? ° f tbe Southwestern Railway Company request permission respect- 

SX t0 f!u b the - f ? llowin S observations in reference to the matters under the consider- 
ation ot the Commissioners : — 

T h , e So “‘u Railway commences near the centre of London (Waterloo Bridge), 

« 00cls °” the ™Thames. It terminates close to the 
docks at Southampton. The rails are continued from that terminus into the dock pve- 
J . S q^s, so that passengers and goods may at once be embarked and 
in o Pa^lt Tj “ d ‘ he waggons. A Bill will bo brought 

Nm+h w T mtd ™S' ‘he ensuing- session for connecting the South Western with lie 
link wilTl * ? r R .I!”?' ^ ° f a short B ” e ot less ‘ban four miles. This important 

5 t ot ,™ lw “y communication on the national gauge between the 

of (W n f . Sou *? m . “ s “ between the North Eastern and South Eastern parts 
.rnnm™a tal " s The completion of this connerdon will give great facilities for all postal 
a " 4 WlU ? aten ? 11 y ex P« iite “ d considerably reduce the ebst of the 
transport of passengers and goods. Southampton is the nearest available port to the 
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metropolis as a mail-packet station, being distant from its centre only 80 miles by railway. Miscellaneous 
JJOCKS nave recently been constructed at Southampton at a cost of about 500,000/. capable Letters, Reports,&e. 

ot receivmgthe largest steam or sailing vessels. The depth of water at the lowest time of 

tide is about 18 feet in the tidal basin ; so that vessels drawing less than 18 feet can at all 
° f tlde a ™7 e at > ? ad de P ar * from, the docks. In the river, at a short distance from 
tho entrance of the docks, there is a depth of water at the extreme of low tide of 24 feet, 

X tne depth increases all the way to the entrance of the river, where it is sufficient to 
ST ° f the P assa S e . of t he la ygest vessels at all times of tide. The average depth in the 
aUd J" c J annel of approach at high water is 28 feet ; whilst in the river, 
tn fifi f la ^ men -ofrwar can always he afloat, there is a depth at high water of from 
36 to 66 feet, with ample choice of safe anchorage. The channel of the river is, on an 
• t ^ re . e ' ?" of a ™ ile m brca(1 th at low water. It has neither rock nor shoal, 

i ly !? g c south - cast and north-west, so that the prevailing wind, which is 

south-west, is fair both for ascending and descending the river. 

6 1S a P eculiarit y ia tb e tides of the Southampton harbour particularly favourable 

»eJ?v S3T “”T ,ei ' vith Tbis “ ts in tbe ™*“ “"toying to 

nearly thiee horns, whereas m all other tidal harbours in Great Britain and Irclahd it 

Som,™ ”?• ‘t “ nt ’?" e lo "Sf *an about a quarter of an hour. This remarkable 
othm Si h l d * peculiar to the port of Southampton, and is unknown in any 

rinnL*. d d ' vt'TV" ,ie Brl,lsl1 dominions. Its importance is manifest in all business 
no™bTovertodte d d ° k pUrp0SeS ’ aIcl 11 ,s her0 a U"ded to in order that its advantages may 

ll'Stf'wu? ba f" 'ontains an area of 16 acres. Another dock is in progress of 
the d V 1 “P 8 *?"* de Ilth of ‘16 feet, and ample powers are possessed for extending 

the dock accommodation as the increase of trade ray demand. Two repairing docks ™ 
th”SSn d ’ °” e ° f ' ,hlcI ‘ “ ca P“ ble <> f receiving the largest steam-vessS now navigating 

damrs^TrJi-eft d 0f S° T'V* So "A afflpton b ™% set toth ; its freedom from all 
iMnSSUbv? rt derrt ; “ f enahlmg vessels to arrive and depart at all times of tide ; 
its proximity to the metropolis oi the kingdom and Ihe seat of Government ; its perfect rail- 
S3S 1 th” ,“ h f' \ E ”S llsb Channel at one extremity and the Thames at the 
onh tw„ ho? g * h t,rao . of to"? 1 * °* passengers and letters from the coast to London to 
T d: w“ tri ° “""“tog i* with London and the 

of Wel } “ W,th Portsmouth; its situation in the centre of the south 

internet ftfSt ofVT 5° C 1? tnd lf .* P“P«" d i“lar line is raised from it, it will 
lTshi?fth7™ 1 f ?"S la ;" d ‘ * n . «*«" to point it out as the most eligible port to estab- 
Ke Zn£££a station of the kingdom. When its advantage's and facilities 

Stto iwb2«?f fttngen, and delays for tides which attend the navi- 

lavZ of ^ntlampton “ ! “” gd ° m ' ™ *° b " *"•% in 

Southam P ton m % ht he regarded as the port of the whole north and west of 
DpnZrlf b f,t! tl^ eVC ^ at < • P^e f^ t, P asseu S ers from France, Germany, Holland, Spain, and 
Centeal Amprflf f °-‘ ^ J iass . agc and from the West Indies, North America, 
thcmlli men ca, Caijfonua, the Brazils, the east and west coast of South America; and 
kSgfcm 7 “to"* 6 ' 1 '"™ Southampton definitively fixed as the general 

rf.^ ke i S u cease , t0 run from Southampton, and were removed elsewhere, 

Sme SrJZ forei S a P^^ngers ind ’traffic would be transferred S 

SitlenS 1 ICifSliP r ° babl Z to . Havr ° °l C ! ierboui 'g- which a re well situated for such an 

SSSSJTftSS g 08 nefit of such a traffic > aud conferrin ^ those 

disMtrous'rMu^s 10 ^ b ° Ped ^ n ° local influence ma y baVe the effect of producing such 
The South Western Railway Directors arc at present engaged in effecting arrange- 
ments with the Directors of the railways leading to the manufacturing districts for a large 
reduction m the price of carriage, as compared with the existing rates, so that large 
masses oi merchandise will he transported on such terms as cannot fail to augment the 
importance of Southampton as a commercial port, and thereby give a further impulse to 
its becoming the steam-packet port of England. r 

Signed by order of the Court of Directors, 

General Offices, Fork-road, Wyndham Harding, 

January 27 , 1851 . Secretary. 



Mr Lord, Chamber of Commerce, Limerick, February 5, 1851. 

. „ A . s * be . Facket Station Commissioners have been good enough to invite the fullest 
information, in reference to the important inquiry in which they are engaged, I am re- 
quested by the Limerick Committee to transmit to your Lordship the accompanvine- 
communication, received from Mr. Long, C.E., of this city, with a statistical table, illus- 
trating the capabilities of the ports of Limerick and Galway, with their existing trade 
and available resources. ° 
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MhceUcmeous This communication appears to afford information of so useful a nature, that the Com- 
letteri, Reports, &c- mittee trust they will not be deemed intrusive in forwarding it to the Commissioners for 
consideration. 

I have, &c„ 

The Lord Hobart, Secretary, Th adeus M'Donnell, 

Packet Station Commissioners, London. Mayor. 



g IH Limerick , February 5, 1851. 

Having given some consideration to the subject of a transatlantic packet station, 
now attracting so much public atiention, it appears to me, that in order to take full ad- 
vantage of the geographical position of Ireland, and to meet the requirements the public 
look for, a western port must be selected. Of the various western ports claiming consi- 
deration in the matter, there appears to be but little doubt, after all the circumstances 
are fully considered in all their bearings, that the question will ultimately be confined to 
the Shannon and Galway for selection; and having some knowledge of both these 
ports, I have drawn up a comparative statement of the statistical facts relating to the two 
localities, which, in connexion with the general capabilities of the Shannon, as already 
brought under the notice of the Commissioners, appears to present such conclusive results, 
that I am induced to present a copy to the Limerick Committee. 

It will be seen by this statement, taken from the official statistics of Ireland, that, in 
point of tides, landing piers, depth of water, number of roadsteads, quayage, See., Lime- 
rick presents a decidecl superiority over Galway ; that Limerick has a much greater 
extension of railway accommodation, and is connected by an uninterrupted net-work of 
inland navigation of 815 miles in length with almost every county in Ireland, and with 
nearly the whole of its population, whilst the inland navigation of Galway is altogether 
insulated, and connects with only two counties ; that the number of steamers plying on the 
Shannon is 13, whilst there are none whatever connected with Galway ; that the tonnage 
of shipping, amount of customs, tobacco and coals imported, amount of postage, &c., is 
about five to one greater at Limerick than at Galway ; that the annual value of the land 
in the counties along the Shannon is 3,320,610/., and value of live stock 7,386,660/., whilst 
that along the Galway lakes is, from the mountainous character of the district, only 
736,883/., and value of live-stock, 2,021,197/., and that the water-power of the Shannon, 
as estimated by Sir Robert Kane, is 38,667 horse-power, whilst the Galway lakes is only 
6,850. 

These facts at once place beyond all doubt the nautical and industrial superiority of 
this great river, which, it may be fairly said, is unequalled in the United Kingdom, and 
therefore presents imperial claims which cannot well be overlooked, as well as capabili- 
ties and advantages for this object, which appear to remove all doubt as to the port which 
should be selected. .1 have, &c., 

The Right Worshipful the Mayor of Limerick. John Long, C.E. 



Comparative Statement of the Relative Capabilities of the Shannon and Galway: — 
West Longitude. 

The Shannon — Galway — 



Mouth of the Shannon 
Tarbert . 

Foynes . 

Limerick 



. 9 57 South Entrance at Arran Island 9 28 

. 9 24 Galway 9 03 

. 9 10 

. 8 39 



Depth of Water. 

Limerick Dock — Galway Dock — 

Ft. 

Neaps 18 Neaps . . . 

Springs 23 Springs 

River way at dock . . .28 River way at dock ' . 

Note. — The Atlantic steamers require 19$ feet depth of water. 



Limerick — 

Neaps . 
Springs . 



Carrigaholt 
Scattery 
Tarbert 
Labasheeda 
Foynes 
Beigh Casrle 
Grass Island 
Limerick 



Rise of Tides. 

Galway — 

Ft. in. 

. 14 6 Neaps . 

. 19 0 Springs . 

Harbour Roadsteads. 

1 Galway 

1 
1 



Total . 
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Limerick 
Askeaton 
Clare . 

Kifdjsart 
Kilteery 
Tarbert 
Ballylongford 
Kilrush 
Querin . 



Quays and Landing Piers in Tideway. 

Galway 
Barna . 
Kinvarra 



1 



Total . . ]o 

Humber and Tonnage of Vault r egietered in the Port, 
r . . , Nl >- Tonnage. 

Limerick . . 105 . . 13, 834 G.lwe, 



Total 

1849. 



Account of Customs in 1850. 
• £186,044 Galway 



Limerick- 



Limerick . 

Number and Tonnage of Vessels entered and cleared out it 



Coastways 

Colonies 

Foreign 



nage. 



Galway— 



Limerick 

Limerick 

Limerick 

Limerick 



832 .. 88,334 Coastways . 

109 .. 29,949 Colonies 

498 .. 97,283 Foreign ,. 

Total. 1,439 .. 215,566 Total. 

Duty paid for Tobacco entered for Consumptio 



£107,038 Galway 
Coals Imported. 

Tons. 

Galway . 



27,816 



Emigration direct from the Ports, 1849. 
• • . 11,554 Galway. 



Postage, 1848, 1849, 1850. 

• . £12,938 Galway , . 

Amount of Railway Accommodation. 

Miles. 

Limerick to Dublin . . .129 Galway to Dublin 

, , Cork ... 54 

, , Waterford . . 63 



Shannon — 

Erin-go-bragh 
Garryowen . 
Dover Castle 



Total . . 246 

Steamers plying to the Port or on the Navigation. 

Galway — 



Bur. 



;oyne 



Lansdowne . 
Clanricarde . 
Dunally 
Wellesley 
Avonmore 
Shannon (screw) 
Gazelle 
Wye . 

Cupid . 



. 1 



Tonnage. 
. 12,423 

5,546 
. 28,579 

. 46,548 
£11,455 

Tons. 

- 6,676 

. 3,933 

£3,274 



Total . .128 



Length of Navigation. 

Miles. 

• 210 Loughs Corrib and Mask 



Connexion with other Navigations. 
Miles. 



, , to Kilbeggan 

loyal Canal 

, , to Longford . 

Carried forward . 



Galway . 



Carried forward 



Miscellaneous 
Letters, Reports, &c. 
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Connexion with other Navigations — continued. 

Miles. 

Brought forward — . . 206 Brought forward — 

Junction Canal and Navigation 
Lough Erne 
Ulster Canal 

Lough "Neagh and Lower Bann 
Lacan Navigation 
Newrv Canal and Navigation 
River Fergus . 

Boyle Waters . 

Carnadoe Waters 
Askeaton River . 

Hind River 
Barrow Navigation . 



The Shannon .... 210 

. Total . . 815 Tol 

Number and Population of adjoining Counties. 

The Shannon — Loughs Corrib and Mask — 

Population. 

11 Counties . . . 2,444,691 2 Counties . 

Number and Population of other Counties in connexion 
by means of other Navigations. 

. 4,465,898 Nil. 



18 Counties 
29 Counties 



6,910,589 



2 Counties . 



Water Power, according to Sir Robert Kane. 
Horse-Power. 

The Shannon, exclusive of Loughs Corrib and Mask 

its tributaries . . . 38,667 



Population. 

617,612 



, Horse-Power. 
. 6,850 



Towns, in immediate connexion with Navigation, having a Population exceeding 1,000. 



1. Limerick . 




. 66,554 


2- Kilrush \ 




. 3,996 


3. Tarbert ”. 




. 1,100 


4. Askeaton . 




. 1,515 


5. Ennis 




. 7,711 


6. Killaloe . 




. 1,411 


7. Nenagh . 




. 8,466 


8. Scariff 




. 1,100 


9. Portumna 




. 1,122 


10. Banagher 




. 2,636 


11. Ballinasloe 




. 4,615 


12. Athlone . 




. 11,408 


13. Roscommon 




,. 3,306 


14. Carrick-on-Shannon. 


. 1 ,870 


T5. Boyle . 




. 3,433 


16. Killeshandra 




. 1,137 


17. Belturbet 




. 2,026 


18. Enniskillen 




. 6,116 


19. Ballyshannon 




. 3,770 


20. Clones 




. 2,881 


21. Monaghan 




. 3,843 


22. Caledon . 




. 1,071 


23. Antrim . 




. 2,655 


24. Portglenene 




. 1,591 


25. Kilrea 




. 1,215 


26. Coleraine 




. 5,752 


27. Ballymoney 




. 2,222 


28. Belfast 




. 53,287 


29. Lurgan . 




. 2,842 


30. Portadown 




. 1,591 


31. Newry 




. 13,065 


32. Warrpn Point 




. 1,856 


33. Longford 




. 4,516 


34. Ballymahon 




. 1,080 


35. Mullingar 




. 4,295 


36. Kilcock . 




. 1,730 


37. Maynooth 




. 2,053 


38. Cel bridge 




. 1,647 


39. Lucan 




. 1,229 


40. Dublin . 




. 204,155 


41. Philipstown 




. 1,454 


Carried forward 


. 449,422 



1. Galway .... 33,120 

2. Ballinrobe . . . 2,604 



Carried forward . 35,724 
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Town, in immtdiau connexion wM Navigation- continued. 

Brought forward . . 449,422 a » , . 

42. Edenderry . . .1,283 Brought forward 

**• ■ • ■ L985 

jt ™ k "“ re ■ • • 6,342 

45. Monastereven . . . 1 441 

I it • ■ ■ ■ 4,494 

I 47. Carlow . . . . 9 114 

48. New Ross . . . 5, ’oil 

49. Waterford . . 28* 821 



35,724 



Miscellaneous 
Letters, Reports, <fcc. 



limerick 

Limerick 



Total . . 507,913 

Relative Value of Land in adjoining Counties, 
• £3,320,610 Galway . 

Value of Live Stock in adjoining Counties. 

■ £7,386,660 Galway 



Total , 



. 35,724 
• £736,833 

£2,021,197 

30, Eaton Square, London, 
February 6, 1851. 



My Lord, 

-jj. jceoruary t>, JHOl . 

Packet' S lett “ of 22ad November, that tie Transatlantic 

desire to make i mmissloncrs would receive any observations or remarks that I might 
to snbmit to tie ? Iefe ™"“ *° the k wUeh tlicy circulated, I beg leave respectfully 

which Tended heST ” * te COnt “ tS ° f the prtated =SP*3 by 4 

POMibiHW°of Tnv^n^ 1 ^' Ihut .fhe view of tbe subject which 1 take 'precludes the 

P My reLrLThoidd hfvc b re £ llea t0 *\ e ”P aIate V™ of the CommSsioners. 
deSS tha ,b.d . ' b ° ferCd t °. tI ’ e Commissioners sooner, were it not that I was 
■■ °iv p,! 1 dat< ? ln , ™y possession in regard to the shipbuilding and eneincerintr 
branch of the subject should be definite, reliable, and accurate ; and as^afproSctS of 
Mr and laborious calculations .on the part of M r. Lang and f 

*S~ “ an y c ? n ®ultations, delay has been unavoidable, ° 

inquiries which twlT" 6 ” TZ not consider this as falling within the scope of the 
liirL - , y had Prescribed to themselves ; but certain it is that if this cardinal 

anch be ignored, no sound conclusion on the general subject can be arrived at 

Lang' ^toThe thC C i° mmisS T- e f that the correctness of the ideas of Mr. Oliver W 
will fe cormhm^,?T C1 A P r leS T OU whlch a transatlantic packet ought to be constructed' 
SpcrieS^t ^Tn„f5o, I r g ’ rf H.M. Yard, Woolwich, whose reputation and 

experience is too notonous to bear any eulogium from me. The Commissioners if thev do 

Mr - Pom ' iAis - h » a - «cn.'t; f i* h :^ 

T n h n Ve ex P res aed myself with some warmth in the enclosedpaper.it mayberisrht that 
put ?nw e fo„?f “r"™ ha7i ”S “ te " at - “ ™ sense rf tlfe lord, 

inSSfa w iZ’vZ'T' J T B *' eatljr interes,ei >» improved transatlantic 

nterraurse, but I am not directly or indirectly concerned in either shipbuilding or engineer- 

dif natio^Tn ! ,h ’ W6 “f 16 me “^mtel with the fact that there is canse%r“ - 
mrse are emMdmTl?' if T h °' “ a “”“ d ^Mnd extravagant subsidies from the public 
P t e .v • emboldened literally to strangle progress, to the prejudice of the service and the 
Thi™^^ 1 °l t le i iat,onal character for shipbuilding and marine engineer ingskill 
hSXS N oy .P ro ? y . although some of the pafties referred fLj havTtho 
Hardihood to make flimsy, plausible insinuations in their defence. 

reluctance, in some respects, that I expose myself to the odium which these 
remarks (the sting of which is in their truth) may excite, but I do it not in the dark as I 
give a copy of this letter to my friend, Mr. Cunard, who cannot impugn a word of it ’ 
theh 1 W °” ld ob ? cr ™ that ' although up to this time the Americans, owing to 

their previous inexperience in salt-water steam navigation, have not accomplished anything 
hette than im.tat.ons of those discreditable specimens of British marine engineering whiS 
have been exhibited ,» their ports, it cannot be expected that progress on their partlK 
rtaf ” g p ep r s , ed ' 11 1< S 0 T lhis country ,0 a »‘ iai P*te tk™- Mr. Huskisson Sy said 
improvfmfS”’ 1 ““ n ° l “ ff ° rd *° be “ arra ” of any ° tller natio ” in the progress of Is eful 
Respectfully referring the Commissioners to the enclosed printed paper, 

ToLordHolan ^aaryto tho _ MoCamoht. 

1 ransatlantic Packet Station Commission. 



Transatlantic Packet Station. 

fnr . , The 9 om “ Issi ° n ® r . s a PP°mted by Government to report on this subject have, in their search 
for information, circulated a number of queries, but from the manner in which various points Ire 
involved in each other, they do not admit ot direct seriatim reply. They also contain some irrelevant 
matter, especially with reference to the conveyance of goods. The inquiry does not appear to be 
y ® oncentI , ate d upon the subject under investigation, which subject is the determination of a 
packet station; and although this inquiry will legitimately and necessarily involve digression into 
several collateral matters, the conveyance of goods is clearly unconnected wi th it. 6 

2R 
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The conveyance of goods is an affair for producers, and consumers, 'and shipowners, to arrange for 
themselves. It will seldom happen that the best packet station shall be found to be the medium 
whereby goods can be sent profitably to market ; but it is an affair with which the public, and con- 
sequently the Packet Station Commissioners, have no concern, and need have no solicitude. 

According to Dr. Johnson, a packet means a post-ship, not a sea-waggon ; and all that the public 
avowedly interfere in is the transmission of intelligence by packets, or post-ships, which cannot under- 
take the office of sea-waggons without detriment to their efficient performance of their primary 

dU Tlie Dover and Calais Packet Stations, or the Holyhead and Kingstown Packet Stations, are not 
selected and appointed with reference to the conveyance of eggs, butter, silks, or satins ; and neither 
must Transatlantic Packet Stations be selected and arranged with reference to the conveyance, of 
laines and linens, notwithstanding the jumbled ideas of the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce, and 
many other such bodies, on the subject. . 

The Glasgow Chamber of Commerce, for example, in their memorial against the establishment of 
an Irish Transatlantic Packet Station, allege that it would have the effect of “ throwing by far the 
largest portion of passengers and goods traffic into the hands of the Americans direct from Liver- 
pool.” Perhaps it would ; but if artificial arrangements are desirable for averting this anticipation 
of the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce, a side-wind or dodge is not the proper weapon. Let it be 
openly considered and discussed whether an undisguised, straightforward, new navigation law, with 
discriminating duties or bounties against foreigners, calculated to have tiie desired effect of giving a 
heavy blow and great discouragement to American steamers in the trade with England, ought or 
ought not to be enacted ; but if this he sought for, let it be done aboveboard on its merits, instead of 
the real, pure, packet station question, and subsidies being obscured and mystified by the dodge of 
making them a stalking-horse for cargo bounties to select squadrons of British mercantile steamers. 
If shippers of goods and shipowners be left to themselves, without any paralyzing influence of this 
kind, the sea will soon swarm with mercantile sea-waggons, with auxiliary screw-power, by which 
goods will be conveyed as required from the sources of their production to New York, or whenever 
they may be in demand. . 

That an open discussion will quash the idea of bounties being given to cargo steamers there cannot 
be a doubt, and the only incidental employment of mail steamers deserving any degree of public sup- 
port will be found to be the conveyance of emigrants and their connexions, and other passengers, 
between the mother country and the British colonies. 

It will be found that the most perfect system for conveyance of intelligence between the Old World 
and the New can be most harmoniously combined with the economical promotion of an enormously 
improved system of emigration, affording what has generally been deemed an unattainable desideratum 
in regard to that object. 

An extract from a speech of the late Sir Robert Peel, on the introduction of the Irish Poor Law 
Bill in the House of Commons, on 13th of February, 1837, will serve to show how he could not have 
failed to appreciate what will in the sequel of this paper be shown to be now attainable. Sir Robert 
Peel, in the speech alluded to, said : — “ The hon. and learned member for Dublin has asked why the 
Government, in the case of Ireland, do not follow the example of the United States? c See,’ says the 
hon. and learned gentleman, * how widely extensive, and wonderfully beneficial, is the system of 
emigration acted upon in the United States of America.’ No doubt many and great benefits have 
resulted from the system in that country ; but it must never be forgotten that the question of emigra- 
tion here is vastly different to what it is in America. There, the emigration consists only of a removal 
from one part of a great continent to another; here no emigration can take place except by a long 
passage over sea, attended with many expenses, much inconvenience, and the depressing notion of a 
complete separation and alienation from one’s fathers. AH these afford, in England and Ireland, 
obstructions to extensive emigration — obstructions not known in the United States.” 

Now, it fortunately happens that the most perfect transatlantic packet system that can he devised 
for the transmission of intelligence, at a speed which will leave the Canard pretensions as immeasurably 
in the back ground as they left their sailing predecessors, can he combined wilh affording the means 
of personal intercourse, to and fro, to a vast extent, at so small a cost per head as emirely to dissipate 
all these drawbacks, pictured by Sir Robert Peel, to emigration in connexion with the British North 
American Colonies, and bring those undervalued provinces and the United Kingdom into the same 
practical contiguity with each other as subsists between the different states of the American Union — 
commencing a new era in colonization and the progress of the British transatlantic possessions. 
Alienation, and final separation of relatives, will cease to be a necessary adjunct of emigration. 

Although cargoes cannot be carried cheaply at high speed, the case is radically different with pas- 
sengers, provided that the passengers are sufficient in number to occupy large vessels ; for the weight 
of passengers being inappreciable, their carriage does not, like goods, necessarily preclude the use of 
fast steamers for their conveyance ; and although the absolute cost of a large steamer, going at a high 
speed, must unavoidably be great, if measured annually, such steamer can perform so many voyages 
in a year, and can carry so many people each time, that the cost per passenger need not be by any 
means so heavy as might be anticipated. 

A large scale being essential in a steam-vessel towards obtaining high speed, the arrangements 
necessary for celerity in the transmission of intelligence, and the arrangements for accomplishing the 
grand national anti-Malthusian desideratum of making British America and British Europe practically 
one country, become thus identical. Not merely the conveyance of emigrants, but unlimited personal 
intercourse to and fro, of all classes, will thus exist; — there would be no gulf between those who go 
and those who stay behind, with its depressing notions ; and emigration, such as has been longed for, 
hut feared to he unattainable, could then go on. 

It remains to submit a scheme and estimate for such a line of colonization packets as ought to he 
established between the west of Ireland and Halifax. So great are the advantages possessed by 
steamers on a large scale over smaller vessels, cceteris paribus, that concentration at one trunk-ferry is 
dictated. The expense and probable employment of the available accommodation of the ships is the 
only limitation to their size. Upon the whole, it would probably be found that vessels of 2,000 to 
2,500 tons, and 800 to 1,000 horse power, would for some time lo come be found the most suitable 
size. Vessels ot this size, if specially constructed for the conveyance of intelligence and passengers 
tor the length of run between Ireland and Nova Scotia, can be made to maintain an average speed of 
15 knots for that distance, thus performing the passage in six days. They would never make a 
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tedious passage. In this latter circumstance would be one of their great merits. Such gales as would 
retard the ill-constructed Cunard vessels several days, would he scarcely felt by these contemplated 
vessels; and if their passage ever extended to eight days, it must be under such exceptionally adverse 
weather as might extend a Cunard passage to 15 days. 

That celebrated naval architect, Mr. Oliver W. Lang, of Her Majesty’s Dockyard, Chatham, has, 
at my suggestion, in concert with Mr. Penn, the eminent marine engineer of Greenwich (known as the 
constructor of many of the best engines in the royal navy, and elsewhere), designed a vessel calculated 
for this service. All the information to be derived from this design will be at the service of the 
Packet Station Commissioners, and at the service of other parties desirous of promoting the object in a 
bond, fide manner. 

As regards the cost of a combined post-office, electric and colonization intercourse by means of such 
vessels, it would probably be as follows:— It may be assumed that the service required would embrace 
a weekly mail each way during eight months of the year, and a fortnightly mail during the four winter 
months. This would be 88 passages per annum, and making allowance for contingencies and ships 
being sometimes under repair, it could be sustained by five vessels. (If five vessels were in uninter- 
rupted work, they could perform together 130 passages annually, and it may be considered that in prac- 
tice they could easily fulfil the required duty of 88 passages.) 

£. 

The cost of the five ships would be 500,000 

The annual expense of 88 passages would be, coals . . 80,000 

Wages, victuals, sundries, exclusive of steward’s department . 50,000 

Insurance, interest, repairs, &c.; depreciation 25 per cent. . 125,000 

Total annual cost of 88 passages . . . £255,000 



Though round numbers are here given, the figures are rounded off on the safe side, and there need 
be no distrust of the estimates on that ground. 

In return for this gross annual sum there would be derived the performance of the Post-office services 
in a transcendent manner— the electric service, that is to say, the most rapid interchange of messages 
and intelligence between the extremities of the electric systems of the two hemispheres — and the con- 
veyance of a vast mass of passengers to and fro, the value of which it would be impossible to estimate 
with pretensions to accuracy. Towards enabling others to estimate its value it may be stated, that 
each vessel performing these 88 passages would have the elements of accommodation to the extent of 

11,000 superficial feet of cabin floor; and that, according to the Passenger Act, one adult passenger 
is allowed to 10 superficial feet. As the Passenger Act regulations are framed with reference to sail- 
ing vessels, which are subject to very tedious voyages, it is clear that a modification of this Act mi»ht 
safely be made, so as to allow steam-vessels occupying only a week at sea to take a much larger num- 
ber of passengers in proportion to their space; but in the following calculation no credit will be taken 
for such modification. 

Suppose, then, that the 11,000 superficial feet of cabin floor be allotted thus, viz. : — 

2.500 feet to 100 cabin passengers, at 25 feet each passenger. 

3,000 feet to 200 intermediate class passengers, at 15 feet each passenger. 

5.500 feet to 550 steerage passengers, at 10 feet each passenger. 

11,000 feet. 

Supposing the rates of passage-money to be 10/. for each cabin passenger, 51. for each intermediate 
passenger, and 21. for each steerage passenger— and suppose the vessels to be full on each of their 
outward voyages, and to have only 100 cabin passengers, 100 intermediate, and 100 steerage passen- 
gers on each homeward voyage — 

£. 

The annual passage-money would amount to ..... 211,200 
The gross aunual cost of the line, as has been estimated above, being . 255,000 

Leaves as a charge against the Post office . . £43,800 

The cost of passengers’ provisions is not included in the above rates of passage-money, hut it would 
be a trifle — not more than 6s. a-day per cabin passenger, 2s. 6d. a-day for intermediate, and Is. a-day 
for steerage passengers. 

It is not pretended that the foregoing estimate of the number of passengers should prove exactly 
correct. The number that may be expected is a matter of opinion, but looking at the existing number 
constantly going by sailing vessels, there are few people who will not admit that the foregoing estimate, 
considering the low fares assumed, is a very moderate one. Any one, however, can modify it accord- 
ing to his own judgment of probability. It will be more easy to magnify it than to diminish it. 

The traffic ot passengers at this European and American Ferry will never attain its due expansion, 
however, unless the Halifax and Quebec, and Halifax and Portland Railways he undertaken ; but, on 
their completion, the traffic would be ten times as great as the above estimate, and a very much 
larger class of steam-vessels would then be required. 

As regards the indirect prospective economy to the Post-office that would arise from this Transat- 
lantic Trunk Ferry being perfected, it is to be observed, that the West Indies would be more speedily 
reached by this line, with an offshoot from Halifax, than by the Royal West India Mail route ; and 
here there would be the elements of a future saving of public expense on that line to the extent of 
at least 150,000/. per annum. It is also to be observed, that with the proposed vessels in operation 
by the Briiish Government upon this ferry, the whole entire transatlantic postage would be received 
by the Briiish Post Office, to the complete exclusion of the United States mail steamers, which on the 
voyage from New York to England could not approach in speed vessels adopted to the shorter ferry 
from Halifax. This point cannot be too forcibly insisted on. 

It is particularly to be hoped that the design of a modern steam-vessel suited to this ferry, as sub- 
mitted by Mr. Lang and Mr. Penn to the Commissioners, may be scrutinized, and this branch of the 
subject probed. 

2 R 2 
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It ought not to he quashed by the incredulity of ignorance, or the pooh-poohs of interested parties 
under whose withering influence British talent and superiority is at present hid under a bushel. It 
suits some parties to crush genius with their deadly monopolist paw; and it is amazino- with "what 
voluntary ignorance and tameness the public submit, and are content with the undeserved'Vcte of the 
Cunard Company. Their outrageous efforts to hold back the advancing wave of science must be shown 
to be as futile as was Canute’s sceptre to turn back the waves of the sea. 

_ , Robert McCalmont. 

30, Eaton-square, London , January , 1851. 



Packet Station Committee, Chamber of Commerce, 
My Lord, Limerick, February 8, 1851. 

With reference to the replies from the Limerick Committee to certain queries of 
the Transatlantic Packet Station Commissioners, dated 14th ult., we beg leave to enclose 
an abstract table of the daily observations on the height of the tides, taken at the port of 
Limerick during the last five years, which probably may prove satisfactory to the Commis- 
sioners, being the data on which the answers of the Committee were founded. 

W e also beg leave to add that we have lately had opportunity of accurately measuring the 
distance from Limerick toFoynes upon the Ordnance map, on the large scale, and find that 
the distance by the river course, from the new dock at Limerick to the new pier at Foynes 
is 21| miles, and according to the Admiralty chart of the Shannon it is 19 nautical miles' 
which . corresponds with the Ordnance map, and both verifying the replies of this Committee! 

It is obvious that with a suitable steamer this distance may be run in an hour and a 
half, as already stated by the Committee, being at the rate of 14 statute miles per hour, 
which is an ordinary rate of speed for the latest improved river steamers. 

We have, &c., 

The Lord Hobart, Secretary, William Randall, i „ 

Packet Station Commission, London. William Carroll, j becretames. 



Limerick Harbour. 

Monthly Abstract of Tidal Observations taken Daily during the Years 1846, 1847 1848 
1849, and 1850. 



New Moon, or Springs. 


|| First Quarter, or Neaps. 


| Full Moon, or Springs. 


I Last Quarter, or Neaps. 


Date. 


Height 


Date. 


Height. 


Date. 


Height 


Date. 


Height. 


1846. 

January 29 
February 27 
March 28 
April 25 

May 25 

June 26 

July 21 

August 23 
September 23 
October 21 
November 20 
December 20 

Average . 


Ft. In. 
21 6 

21 4 

19 10 
18 7 
17 3 

17 9 

18 0 
16 9 
18 6 

22 0 

20 0 
20 0 


1846. 

January 6 

February 5 
March 7 

April 4 

May 3 

June 2 

July 2 

August 1 

,, 30 

September 29 
October 27 
November 27 
December 28 


Ft. In. 
14 6 
14 0 
13 6 
13 2 i 

12 10 i 

13 5 

14 6 1 
14 0 

14 0 • 

15 2 
15 3 
15 11 
14 11 


1846. 

January 14 
February 13 
March i 16 
April " 13 
May 12 

June 11 

July 12 

August 9 

September 8 
October 7 
November 4 
December 3 


Ft. In. 

18 4 

17 5 

19 0 
19 2 j 

18 4 ! 
18 3 j 

18 9 

19 8 
19 8 
21 0 
19 3 
18 8 


1846. 

January 21 
February 19 
March 20 
April 19 

May 19 

June 17 

July 18 

August 16 
September 14 
October 13 
November 12 
December 12 


Ft In. 

15 4 
14 4 
14 6 

14 1 

16 0 

15 0 

16 0 
14 5 
13 1 
12 6 
13 0 
13 0 


!9 3j| 


14 3 


18 11J 


14 3} 


1947. 

January 19 
February 18 
March 17 

April 16 

May 14 

June 14 

July 13 

August 12 
September 12 
October 1 1 
November 10 
December 9 


19 9 

20 6 
21 0 
19 6 
19 2 
18 6 
17 2 

17 6 

18 0 
18 2 
19 0 
19 0 


1S47. 

January 27 
February 24 
March 25 
April 23 

May 22 

June 22 

July 20 

August 19 
September 18 
October 17 
November 17 
December 15 


15 10 
13 6 
13 8 

13 4 

14 4 
14 8 
13 10 
13 6 

13 8 

14 3 
14 6 

16 6 


1847. 

January 2 
, , 30 

March 4 

April 2 

,, 27 

May 30 

June 27 

July 31 

August 27 
September 25 
October 24 
November 21 
December 23 


17 10 

18 2 
17 3 

17 6 

18 6 
17 4 
17 4 
18 10 
18 8 
19 6 
20 0 
21 0 | 
19 ° 


1847. 

January 10 
February 10 
March 10 

April 7 

May 8 

June 6 

J uly 6 

August 5 

September 4 
October 2 

November 2 
December 1 
,, 31 


13 6 
13 2 

13 3 

14 10 

15 1 

14 11 

15 7 
15 3 
14 0 

13 10 

14 0 
13 9 
13 6 


Average . 


18 11} 




14 3}! 




18 6} 


14 2} 
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Monthly Abstract of Tidal Observations taken Daily, &c. — continued. 



New Moon, or 






j| First Quarter, or Neaps. j 


Full Moon, or 


Springs. 




Last Quarter, o 


r Neap. 




Date. 


| Height. 




Height. I 




Height. 1 


Date. j 


Height. 


1848. 




Ft. 


In. 


1848. 




F,. 


In. 


1848. 




Ft. 


In. 






Ft. 


Id. 


January 


7 




9 


January 


15 


14 


9 


January 


22 


18 


8 




31 


13 


3 


February 






6 


February 


14 


15 


7 


February 


22 


19 


0 


February 


29 


14 


3 


March 






7 


March 


13 


14 


6 


March 


20 


18 


8 




28 


13 


4 


April 


5 


20 


0 


April 


11 


13 


10 


April 


19 


18 


3 


April 


26 


13 


7 


May 








May 


10 


14 


1 


May 


16 


17 


4 


May 


25 


14 


2 


June 






• 4 


June 


9 


14 


5 


June 


18 


16 


10 




25 


15 


3 


> , 






0 


July 


10 


13 


5 


July 


20 


18 


6 


July 


24 


16 


4 


July 








August 


9 


13 


6 


August 


17 


19 


0 


August 


23 


15 


2 


August 






8 


September 


7 


14 


6 


I September 15 1 


18 


8 


i September 21 


14 


9 


September 27 






October 


6 


13 


7 


i! October 


14 


19 


2 








6 


October 


27 


19 


6 


November 


4 


13 


6 


November 12 


18 


8 








November 26 


18 


8 


December 


3 


15 


2 


December 


13 


20 


2 










.December 


26 


18 


6 


























Averagi 




19 


H 






14 


2i 






18 


7 






14 


5i 


1849. 








1849. 








1849. 








1849. 








January 


25 


20 


0 


January 


2 


15 


5 


January 


10 


21 


0 


J anuary 


17 




4 


February 


25 


19 


3 


February 


2 


15 


2 


February 


8 


19 


6 


February 


17 


12 


0 


March 




19 


9 


March 


3 


14 


5 


March 


9 


18 


8 










April 


25 


19 


4 


April 


1 


15 


3 


April 


8 


18 


8 


April 


15 


12 


5 


May 




19 


6 


, , 


30 


14 


8 


May 


7 


17 


0 


May 


15 




jj 


June 




18 


10 


May 


30 


14 


7 


June 


6 


16 


4 


June 


13 


13 




July 




18 


6 


June 


28 


14 


1 


July 


7 


17 


4 


July 








1 August 




18 


6 


Julv 


27 


14 


4 


August 


7 


17 


3 


August 








September 


16 


18 


3 


August 


27 


13 


2 


September 


4 


18 


0 




15 


5 


October 




19 


6 


] September 26 


12 


0 


October 


4 


19 


4 










November 


14 


18 


8 


October 


25 


14 


1 


November 


2 


19 


6 










December 


17 


18 


6 


November 24 


14 


6 


December 


2 


19 


6 


















December 


23 


13 


10 


1850. 
































January 


1 


19 


0 










Average 




19 


04 






14 


3i 






18 


6* 






14 




1850. 








1850. 








1850. 
















January 


15 


17 


10 


January 


22 


14 


2 


January 


29 


19 


6 


January 


8 


13 




February 








February 


22 


14 


11 


February 


28 


19 


7 


February 


6 






March 


16 
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March 


21 


14 
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March 


29 


19 
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April 


15 


19 


5 


April 


21 


15 
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April 


27 


17 


9 
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May 


11 


18 
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15 
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May 


26 


18 
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June 


12 


19 
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June 


18 


15 
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June 


22 


17 
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July 


18 


14 
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July 


25 
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August 


17 


14 
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August 


25 


18 


0 






14 




September 
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September 14 


13 
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September 


23 


18 


0 
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14 




October 
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19 
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October 


13 


12 


10 


October 


23 


18 
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November 
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20 
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November 12 1 


12 


10 


November 


19 


22 


0 










December 
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18 
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December 


12 


14 


10 


December 


21 


19 
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November 27 


15 




























December 


27 


14 
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Average 




18 


11 






14 
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18 


7 






14 


0 
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Yearly Abstract of foregoing Monthly Tidal Tables. 



YEAR. 


New 

(Springs). 


First 

Quarter 

(Neaps). 


Full 

(Springs). 


Last 

Quarter 

(Neaps). 


OBSERVATIONS. 


1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 


1 Ft. In. 
19 3* 

is lit 

19 1* 
19 0£ 
18 11 


Ft. In. 
14 3 
1 14 3* 
14 2f 
14 3f 
14 3 


Ft. In. 

18 1U 
18 61 
18 7 
18 61 
18 7 


Ft In. 
14 31 
14 21 
14 51 
14 11 
14 0 


The foregoing Tables are compiled from the daily 
observations taken at the port of Limerick during 
the last five years. The zero of the tide-gauge is 
the sill of the Wellesley Dock, and the new dock- 
sill is to be 3 feet 7 inches lower, which is, there- 
fore, added at foot of the yearly abstract. 

The average for the neaps is struck from the lowest 
tides during the five years, which may, therefore, be 
considered a very low standard for the neap tides of 
this port. 


Average 


19 Of 
3 7 


14 31 
3 7 


18 71 
3 7 


14 21 
3 7 


22 If 


17 10i 


22 21 


17 91 


Springs. 

Ft. In. 

New Moon . 22 7$) . Ft - In - 

Fell Moon. . 22 2 Jf Average 22 5 

Neaps. 

First Quarter . 17 10i\ 

Last Quarter . 17 9£[ ” 1" 10 


is from 8 to 10 feet below low water of ordinary 
spring tides, which gives about 28 feet at the dock 
at high water. 



Further circumstances in favour of Galway, as compared with Liverpool 

tka ‘ the additional .a™* .ad „W 

JS r'l not ."*** * 

provisions, and all other expenses of the voyage • the eiEW L® 8 •i? ng °/ 7f g f ’ 

most correctly appreciated ly estimating the’Tvinw of StancJ ? 

the voyage or time from Liverpool. An increased n ™W about one-eighth of 

SavTev Pr0p0rt rf "“L* BUmler of ves ^* wonS^S^f^ 4 b<i ma<le “ 

vVages aT^Swonld do from 
120,0001. each. The woS rth one yeZ “™Sd effe , CWd ** “* alo “ t 

sum, h„, a, so of the wear anf tear, and all the expenses of 2u2£?£2$£X 

teaVani f ai? e oS e s"a™tag £ S ^^ered mo re desirable, the wear and 

Indeed the saving shoufd be greater as the nrorJrtfr?' ’ T° uld be at least one-eighth less, 
boilers, &c, would be diminished in a t ? ar of the Machinery, 

voyage. The longer W? of & 

adjustment, the greater is the proportionate wear and tear examinatlon and perfect 
February 15, 1851. 



James Perry. 



My Lord, - r . 

r dto a„ , . , Obelisk Park , Dublin, February 20. 1851 

Commissioners o^ sSuS^tat, wLh”^ mnerS vere** 5 '““munioation. lo the 
marked the few trifling corLtiok, in red S a?™ dLS 7 “ te ° d °™' 1 h "» 

to favonr V'gXj'T com ° f ”7'” ,,ours 

diflerenee in favour of Galway as compared with Hoi n 7 *1'™ would be that 

s™ir h wh “» — ■ *»* 20 K ^ 

natural facdiHe's” for Teir“Sh°fof a^ m* be°h d e th“ ka ’ “ ? he assm '“ ™> '*»»< 
S^ap B » procure and forward any detailed &£2£i “ 



Lord Hobart, 
§'c. 8fc. 



I have, 8cc,j 

J ames Perry. 
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Packet Station Committee, Limerick, 

My Lord, February 22, 1851. 

I am directed to forward to your Lordship, for the information of the Commissioners, 
the accompanying copy of a letter from Mr. Long, C.E., addressed to them, presenting 
specimens of bituminous and anthracite coal raised at several localities along the Shannon. 
The Committee conceiving that this is a matter of considerable importance as connected with 
the inquiry in which the Commissioners are engaged, they deem it desirable to place the 
specimens as well as the report under their notice, and I have therefore forwarded a case con- 
taining specimens of the coals referred to, addressed to your Lordship. 

I have, &c., 

The Lord Hobart, William Carrol, 

Packet Station Commission. Board of Trade, London. Secretary. 



Gentlemen, Limerick, February 22, 1851. 

Haying lately made a collection of the natural products in the several counties along 
the Shannon, to forward to the Great Exhibition of London, amongst which was the coal and 
peat fuels of these districts, and as the facilities presented by the different western ports for 
supplying fuel may be regarded as a consideration of importance in the Transatlantic Packet 
Station inquiry, the specimens of coal which I herewith forward will no doubt be acceptable 
to the Limerick Committee. 

No. 1 is the bituminous coal of the county of Leitrim, at the head of the Shannon, which 
is raised at the shores of Lough Allen, one of the large navigable lakes of the river, from 
whence there is a continuous inland steam navigation to Killaloe, and thence a short canal to 
Limerick. Clay ironstone, of superior quality, is also very abundant in this district, asso- 
ciated with the coal, together with limestone suitable for flux in smelting, as well as moulding 
sand, fire-clay, fire-stone, gypsum, &c. 

No. 2 is the anthracite coal of Tipperary, one of the counties bordering the Shannon. 
This coal is brought into Limerick per railway, and is used for malting, drying corn, &c. 

No. 3 is the anthracite coal of the counties of Clare, Kerry, and Limerick. This is con- 
sidered the largest coalfield in the kingdom, and the coal is raised in several localities along 
both sides of the estuary of the Shannon, from Limerick to the sea. Some pits have been 
sunk near Foynes and Tarbert, as well as at Labasheeda, on the opposite side of the estuary, 
but only to the depth of the upper thin beds, and the coal has been raised only iu moderate 
quantities, to suit the limited demands of the locality, for drying corn, burning lime, &c. 

None of these coals are used to any great extent in the surrounding districts, except in the 
immediate localities of the mines; nor is it likely they will come into much use for domestic 
•purposes, whilst abundance of peat fuel can be found, as at present, so conveniently dispersed 
throughout, the country, and at so moderate a cost ; and even the steamers plying on the river, 
as well as the large steam-mills in Limerick and elsewhere, find it their interest to use peat in 
•preference to coal. These remarks are especially applicable to the coal on the Lower Shannon, 
where peat is so abundant, and accordingly this extensive coalfield has been very little 
explored. 

According to the researches of Sir Robert Kane, who went into a full chemical examination 
of the fuels of Ireland, the bituminous coal of the county of Leitrim (No. 1) yields as 
follows : — 



INGREDIENTS. 


Aughnbahy 

Mina. 


Celtnaveena 


Mine! 


Volatile matter . 


23-10 


19-10 


17-70 


Pure coke 


66-15 


65-87 


74-89 


A,ba . . . 


10-75 


15-03 


7-41 


Total 


100-00 


100-00 


100-00 



This coal is stated by Mr. Griffith, as intermediate to the open-burning or quick-blazing 
coal of Scotland and the caking coal of Whitehaven. Mr. Twigg called it a coking coal of 
good quality. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Headly, of London, who manages the gas-works in this city, 
I last week tried an experiment on this bituminous coal, to ascertain its qualities for producing 
coke and illuminating gas, as compared with Newcastle coal. Two of the gas retorts were 
cleared out., and into one was placed a single lump of the Leitrim coal, weighing 9 lbs., and a 
similar lump of Newcastle coal into the other ; and after remaining six hours and a half, the 
result was an equal quantity of coke, both yielding 7Jlbs. ; equal to five-sixths, which indicates 
an inconsiderable loss from impurities. There was no opportunity of measuring the amount 
of gas, but Mr. Headly's opinion is, that the yield of gas would be almost equal in both cases, 
and to all appearance more favourable to the Leitrim coal. To the specimens now for- 
warded I have added some of the Newcastle coal used in the gas-woi-ks in Limerick, together 
with the coke produced in both the above cases, and probably there could not be a more 
familiar way of forming a general notion of the quality of the Leitrim coal than considering 
it as in a great degree similar to Newcastle coal, to which (as will be seen by comparing 
them) it presents a great similarity in appearance, as well as in its results in producing coke 
and gas. 
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p Jt“ ,hr “ ite C ° a ‘ ° f T W””y( N »- 2 ) “ -Wi-wd » present in Wick a. M, 

The anthracite real of Limerick, Clare, and Keny may be delivered at Foynes and Tarb.rt 
at 5,. or 6,. per ton ; and as ,t ought be raised at either of these localities immediately a S 
packet station, the cost would be less, say 5s. per ton. immediately at the 

The American Atlantic steamers use anthracite coal from necessitv not hav.'nrr i r 

of oral S- *• Mi? 

natural resources along this great river which rnirilt L,“ h “ ? , mth ,hl ‘ various other 

of scarcely less than .mtional L“or™nce ” 7 “ “" r8trin « 

I have, &c.. 



Ths Secretaries of the Limerick Committee. 



John Long. 



My Lord, „ , 

T . Jrachet Station, February 27, 1851 

mission, 1 ,ta™S™ h riL\“ e to w y Sh 0 ; “‘ C f the Corn- 

attended at yourBoari. L ? f°i“ *» P™ ”» "'hen I 

Limerick to consider the question, and I transmit tbe^on thei! LwfSSf dH “ 

I have, &c., 

Monteagle. 

Transatlantic Packet Station. 

Y L °h’ , . . . , Chamber of Commerce, Limerick, December 24 1R50 

letter of the 20thwith?he 'TV ^ y ° Ur Chip’s 

had the goodness to send for their information, we have been direMpT^T 10 "^’ which - vou 
opinions of our Committee thereon, which you will obhVe them £ trans . mit .t° you the 
Commissioners as you may deem most advisable S “ by eomm omcating to the 

finZ^th^^^re^rd^dufances^tS^stetements^^iousl^put^f 1111111 ' d^°h 6rS) arG ^ rat ’® e ^ to 

be confirmed They cannot, however, concur indie re Sts which T, appear to 

from, exhibiting a difference of gain of time of onlv Q W^ ^ have - been deducad there- 
of T . arbert to Holyhead, as compared with that b^W sea^ T'r “ fe . vour of the »ute 
calculations hitherto have taken the speed across the weAn at I T Co “ mittee >n all their 
to be precisely the rate assumed by the Commissioned but Af" ^°T’ which a PPears 
Limerick, the rate in coasting and channel vova^e from km nl ca L Icu * at >°ns made at 
taken at eight miles per hour, and in this fhei /difference EngIish port was 

It must be borne in mind in this calculation that tL lt of s^T/T'' 8 COn3,sts ' 

channel voyage cannot be assumed to be as erea t as that f„I P ,i! d for the coastin g and 
calculated with reference to favourable circumstances Is full »n the ocean J > nor is it to be 
the risks of that portion of the voyage and the d/!/ f U allowa " c f mu st be made for all 
tides, long nights, a crowded channel and a dan«~t nta S“ P re . sented by thick weather, cross 
mgly maintain that the calculation hitherto adoptfd bv them' 1 T -f Commit,ee a ccord- 
average rate for that portion of the voyage between Cat Cl, 8 1 S' 1 ? 3 per hour is * «r 
which will be thus— y g between Cape Clear and Holyhead, the result of 

New York to Holyhead direct— 

New York to Cape Clear at 11 mil* per hour 
Cape Clear to Holyhead at 8 , 



wtssff“.“ u .' hour 

Dublin to Holyhead . 

Delays ... 

Gain via Tarbert 



10 days 2 hours 
5 „ 

4 „ 

1 - 



10 days 3 hours. 

1 „ 5 „ 

11 ~8 



10 12 
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to observe that this matter ought not to be regarded with reference merely to the question of 
time, as it involves many other important considerations in regard to safety, expense, postal, 
and passenger facilities, and the manifold ulterior advantages to the empire in general, and 
particularly to Ireland, which would result from it, as they have endeavoured to explain in 
the detailed statements which they have already forwarded to the Commissioners. 

We have, &c., 

Wm. Randall, i „ . . 

The Lord Monteagle, Sfc., London. William Carroll, ) Secretaries. 



My Lord, Rosetta, Belfast, February 27, 1851. 

As chairman of the Transatlantic Packet Station Commissioners, I most respectfully 
transmit to your Lordship copies of some letters of mine which appeared in a local newspaper, 
“The Northern Whig,” of Belfast. 

Accompanying these documents is a copy of a Petition sent off to the Lords Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Customs by our Chamber of Commerce, and my object in laying this before 
you is to show, that my statements and opinions are in accordance with the views of the leading 
merchants of this town, who are extensively engaged in the American trade, competent, both as 
shipowners and export merchants, to understand the question before you in all its details, and 
who, I think the Government will admit, are not in the habit of expressing their views without 
careful consideration and minute inquiry. 

I also most respectfully forward to your Lordship some copies of the “ New York Dry 
Goods Reporter,” a paper for which I subscribe, and the statistics of which are considered to 
be correct. My object in laying these papers before the Commissioners is, to show the 
importance, nay, the absolute necessity there exists, of developing the industrial resources of 
Ireland, and of our own colonies, and thereby of promoting a trade which at present 
exists in this country, and with which America cannot contend or interfere for several 
centuries to come. 

The first article I wish todirect your Lordship’s attention to is headed, “ Manufacturing Pro- 
gress,” dated June 29th, 1850. It says, — *“ that in the cotton-growing districts there are already 

175.000 spindles at work, consuming 100,000 bales of cotton annually, on which, by the 
avoidance of packing, pressing, forwarding, freight, and charges, there is a saving of 25 per 
cent. and it goes on to say, — “ that every post brings intelligence of the erection of addi- 
tional factories. 

With reference to this statement, I beg to observe, that in the manufacture of heavy cottons 
the cost of manual labour is about 25 to 30 per cent, of the cost of the finished article, whilst 
on the other hand the duties, freight, and charges in exporting them from these countries to the 
United States amount to 50 per cent, upon the invoice, and 65 to 70 per cent, if sold through 
a commission house there. This, I presume, will satisfy your mind that the only cotton 
goods we will continue to export to the “ States” are those light and fancy articles the cost of 
which is principally labour. My own opinion is, that the American will, ere long, successfully 
rival us as exporters of cotton goods made by machinery, and I beg to point out the rapid 
strides they are making, by referring you to the articles in these papers headed, “ Domestic 
dry goods, showing the formidable quantity and vast variety of articles manufactured there of 
cotton, silk, and wool. They are promoting the legitimate trade of their country. We should 
use every exertion to exteud the legitimate trade of ours, and turn to the best account our 
natural advantages, by extending flax cultivation, and the consequent manufacture of linens, 
for which Ireland is better adapted than any other country, either on the Continent or else- 
where. To supply our present demand we require the produce of 500,000 acres of flax 
annually, and our requirements will be daily growing larger. Should we not try and obtain 
this supply from the. waste lands of Ireland, and our own provinces, instead of depending upon 
Russia and other countries, whose tariffs even yet are almost prohibitative, and thus show 
them it is their interest, quite as much as ours, to adopt the principles of free trade ? 

In my letter of 6th January, I have stated my belief, that the dealers in Continental manu- 
factures who now sail direct to the Continent, will, in consequence of the short and cheap sea 
route, land on our shores, and become purchasers of British productions. In order to show your 
Lordship that Ihe purchases of these houses are extensive and important, I beg to direct your 
attention to their advertisements, which appear in these papers side by side with the advertise- 
ments of the importers of British goods ; you will also observe the imports from every country, 
and be able to draw your own comparisons and conclusions. Wilh reference to these imports, 
I cannot avoid saying, that if the south and west were opened up to the foreign merchant, almost 
all the articles produced upon the Continent could and would be made in Ireland. We have 
labour as cheap (and these fancy articles are almost entirely labour) — we have people as willing 
to work, if they can get work, as any people in the world. A 3 an evidence of the correctness 
of my views 1 beg to refer your Lordship to the statements submitted last year to his 
Excellency Lord Clarendon, by Mr. Me Adam, the secretary to the Royal Flax Improvement 
Society, showing that in the sewed muslin manufacture alone there are in Ireland upwards of 

300.000 females employed, and that this trade used formerly to be principally confined to 
France, Switzerland, and Germany; whilst the labouring population in the towns and pountry 
for 20 miles round Belfast are engaged weaving the light fabrics of cottons that used to be 
made extensively in Switzerland. These articles are sold in England and Scotland, or disposed 
of in America by our own travellers or agents, for we cannot get the foreign merchants to visit 
us, and our position in this respect will not be improved in the slightest degree bu the station 
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Miscellaneous being made at Holyhead ; and if Holyhead is made a port of call, the passengers will be 
letters, Reports, Ifc. greatly dissatisfied with the delay in giving out. or receiving letters and despatches. 

In my letter of 19th instant, I have shown the extraordinary saving from the shortening of 
the sea voyage, and have drawn what. I consider to be the natural inference — that as nearly a 
quarter of a million of our people emigrate annually to the United States, it ouyht to be the 
policy of our Government to induce them , if possible, to settle in our own colonies, where there is 
no clashing of interests, no high protective tariff, but, on the contrary, full reciprocity in trade 
commerce, and in prosperity, and I see no reason why they should not be as prosperous as 
their neighbours adjoining them, if they are governed by as sound and just laws. In our 
intercourse with foreign countries we ought to pursue a liberal policy, but it is surely of equal 
importance for us to consolidate our own power and greatness; by our rulers removing every 
impediment to the welfare and well-being of the people committed to their charge; and it 
may also be well to bear in mind, that we will have almost the total supplying of our own 
people, whilst, according to the American return in yards, we do not get a fifth part. 

It is understood here that your Lordship has come to the conclusion, that the time occupied 
by the transatlantic steamers on their outward passage is 13 days 7 hours — the homeward one 
10 days 13; the average of which is 11 days 22 hours. According to my calculation of 
distances, the saving from Galway, or Bisterbuoy, on the west coast, is about one-tenth part, 
which would make a difference of time in the sea voyage of 1 day 4& hours. This, however 
is assuming that the vessel sails throughout at the same rate, whicli in practice is not the fact, 
for she is not in sailing trim till a part of her coals are consumed ; nor will any prudent captain 
keep up a high pressure of steam at the land falls, so that we may fairly set down the saving at 
2 days. 1 am confirmed in this view by the testimony of my own travellers, and of several 
hundred American gentlemen who are in the habit of crossing and re-crossing several times 
a-year. Out. of these 2 days I deduct 8 or 9 hours for passing over to Holyhead, which 
shows the actual saving to be 1 day 15 hours. This, however, is looking to English interests 
alone; and I submit to your Lordship, that both the Scotch people and the Irish should be taken 
into account, for either place produces as many goods for the States as England, and of 
descriptions that leave as great a profit to the country. 

I am informed, however, that the Commissioners have set down the saving of time at 13 
hours. Of course we do not know how this calculation is made up, but allowing its correct- 
ness, for the sake of argument, I am sure every steam-boat agent will bear me out in the 
assertion, that every passenger will go by the route that saves even 10 hours. I know by my 
own experience, that the channel boat that saves half'-an-hour gets our passengers between 
this and Great Britain; and I respectfully submit to your Lordship’s consideration, that a 
saving of time on a long voyage is as great an object, and quite as agreeable, as if saved upon a 
short one. 1 

The saving of expense is also worth consideration. The outward passage now costs 351. 
or about 2 id. per mile ; the homeward passage is 30?., or 2*d. per mile. Starting from the 
west coast, the cost is 1 -)-$«?. per mile ; and to Cape Cause, if the railway was completed, the 
cost would be reduced to 1-jd. per mile. 

With regard to the question of goods, I think it well to explain to your Lordship that, in 
America, as in almost all foreign markets, there are two seasons in which the importers 
dispose of their purchases; each season lasts about two months, the one commences in 
the beginning of February, the other the latter end of July. The buyers leave when the trade 
is over, and it is obvious they have sufficient time to make their purchases, and have them sent 
by sailing -vesseh. The freight by the one is from 15s. to 20s. per ton ; by the other, 71. per 
ton ; anil no difference in the insurance. They always do ship their goods by smAW-vessels 
unless they buy a few boxes of expensive new styles, which they wish to gel introduced into 
the market before they become known; or they may send out a few boxes to complete a 
broken assortment, wanted for their city trade; or if we manufacturers are unable to complete 
our orders in time for the sailing-vessels, we are obliged to send them by the steamers, and 
pay the difference of freight out of our own pockets. In these various ways the cargoes of the 
steamers are made up. There are, however, screw-steamers at present sailing from°Liverpool 
mid Glasgow, and in the course of a few months there will be some sailing from Belfast 
Ihese will become the conveyers of the goods, and not the paddle-boats, which will be devoted 
to the carrying of passengers alone, for the freight will be little more than the half the 
certainty of delivery the same, and the delay not over two or three dsys. In confirmaiiou of 
the correctness of this view of the matter, I have this moment got a notice from Liverpool, 
announcing that the Cunard boats have fallen their freights 21. per ton, in consequence, it is 
said, ot the City of Glasgow screw-steamer being quite full. 

I he only difficulty the merchants of Belfast feel is in naming the exact port. Living at a 
distance from the west coast, we are unable to form a correct opinion upon this point. We 
leave tl.e people of Galway, B.sterbuoy, and other places, to prove the fitness of their ports 
before your Lordship and the Commissioners. We are in favour of Galway, if the port be a 
good one, or can be made into a good one, because it. is a central situation, and the ailvantaaes 
of the intercourse will radiate (if L may use the expression.) over the country. We also consider 
it essential, that the shortest sea and laud route should be chosen, so that passengers for 
England may easily pass over to Dublin, and those for Scotland may be able readily to come 
down to BeL ast, and cross over by our daily steamers for Glasgow and Ardrossan ; for we 
wioa whilst asking for our j ust rights, to protect the interests of our neighbours. 

I have, &c., 

Jas. Kennedy. 
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From “ The Northern Whig." 

The Transatlantic Packet Station. 

-We need do no more than direct the attention of our commercial readers, and of all interested in the 
establishment of a transatlantic packet station on the Irish coast, to the statements contained in the 
following letter. If our correspondent he wari anted in his deductions, and we have no reason to 
doubt their correctness, we think he satisfactorily establishes his case— that is, if any one doubted 
before that from some one of our Irish ports direct packet communication should be established with 
America : — 



g. To the Editor of “ The Northern Whig," 

Since the eppe.Emce of m, but t»o letters, 1 li«*e been colled upon by mmy of our oldest 
ond most experienced imrcli.nl., .11 of .horn full, confirm the truthfulness of the •tutetueou— the 
correctness of the Tien therein espressed. Tuo, however, who deservedly occupy . hiuh st.ndinj. 
.moons „ur merch.nls, h.ve requested me to elute the wring of dist.uce, time, .ntl expense, thet will 
be effected by the contemplated new route. 

From Liverpool to Boston is 2,S65 miles ; to Halifax, 2,504 miles ; to New York, 3,068 miles. From 
v" T° H ?° St0n - S 2, I°' a Sa .y lng °^.' 285 miles : t0 Halifa,c > 2,210, a saving of 294 miles ; to New 
York, 2,783, a saving of 28a miles. The outward passage iake B generally about two days more than 
the homeward one, which usually occupies nine and a-half days. Where the state of the weather and 
channel risks must be taken into consideration, it is obvious no correct calculation can be made out. 
If the steamer sailed, throughout, at the same rate, the proportionate saving would be about a day. 
I see by one of the London papers that the "Asia,” which arrived early last week, came fmm Land’s- 

U- i. 0 . er P° o1 in 18 hours. In iaimess, however, it should also have been stated, that the “Arctic,” 
which arrived a few days after her, was detained by a fog in the channel, half-a-day after she was 
telegraphed; and .it shou d also have been shown how long the steamers take in going from Liverpool 
to Land s-End, with a full supply of fuel on board. Every practical man knows that the speed of a 
steamer is greatly accelerated by a light cargo, and retarded by a heavy one. 

I have the testimony of a very large number of American gentlemen, who cross the Atlantic four 
times a-ycar, and wno assert the saving to be at least 4 days- some say 2 days, and others state that 
they have been 3 days in the channel. I think, considering that the steamers are out 3 days before 
they get into sailing trim, 2 days’ saving is a lair and moderate calculation. The passage expenses for 
these 2 davs cost from 61. to 7 1. This sum will pay their way down here, keep them for 3 or 4 days, 
and land them at the manufacturing districts in England, and save the present expense and trouble 
they are put to in coming over here to make their purchases. 

It is a great mistake, however, to suppose that many of the Western travellers have business in- 
Liverpool. I get the Weekly List, and know the majority of them are drygoods merchants, whose 
correspondents reside at Manchester, Leeds, Leicester, Bradford, Sheffield, Nottingham, and in the 
manufacturing districts of Scotland and Ireland. To these places they at once repair ; a very few stop 
m Liverpool; a few go to London; whilst those who are travelling for pleasure, or those who are pro- 
ceeding to the Continent, naturally prefer a short route to the metropolis. The Scotch people will 
come down here, and cross over by our Glasgow and Ardrossan boats, a great saving to them of time 
and expense. 

If the Western traveller has no connexion with the North of Ireland, and prefers going to England, 
the distance across Ireland is 103 Euglish miles — three and a-half to four hours by a railway ; about 
two and a-half hours by an express train. From Dublin to Holyhead requires three and a-half hours more, 
so that within six to eight hours after he lands he can be in Great Briiain. I have been asked, will the 
transporting of luggage not be an annoyance ? I can only reply to this, that travellers who take their 
luggage with them over Great Britain and the Continent cannot be much incovenienced by takiim- jt 
wuh them across Ireland. From what I have seen, few of them bring over their wardrobes and their 
contents to this country. I also know they would all be right glad to put up with the trouble. 

A friend oi mine asked, “Did I think people would like to send goods by railway across the 
country i ” Being, I believe, both of Scotch descent, I asked him, in return, did not he, as well as 
myself, send goods to London, vid Liverpool or Fleetwood, and was it not the universal practice with 
our linen merchants in the interior to send their goods here bv railway for transhipment by the same 
routes . Fhe shorter the voyage, the less stock of coals will be required, consequently there will be 
more room for goods. The greater the quantity of goods, the lower will be the freight; and, knowing 
as I do that a considerable part of the steamers’ freights come from Glasgow and from Ireland (tor our 
sewed muslins, being of small bulk and expensive, are sent in this way), I have no hesitation in saying 
that the expense of freight and passage from the west coast will be, from all parts of Great Britain and 
Ireland, one-third lower than at present. I have written to a friend in Liverpool for an estimate of 
the number of tons of coals and quantity of freight each steamer takes out in proportion to its re- 
gistered tonnage. I expect his reply upon Wednesday or Thursday, and intend to lay before you a 
calculation, founded upon his statement, and the expense of railway conveyance throughout these 
countries. 



I cannot close this letter without laying before you the evidence of the Hon. Mr. Howe, given before 
the Commissioners. Mr. Howe is one of the most distinguished of the Colonial Ministry; he is a 
gentleman of character, experience, and undoubted talents, whose statements, from his position and 
official situation, must have great weight wilh the Government and with the public: — “Mr. Howe 
stated that he had come from Canada to endeavour to interest the Government here in the great 
American railway scheme. The first results of the policy he advocated would be to secure to British 
subjects and British seaports the conveyance of passengers and letters between Europe and America ; 
the next, the establishment of cheap steamers for the middle and working classes; and, thirdly* the 
filling up the waste lands of the Provinces with industrious and prosperous people. The territory which 
Great Britain owned in North America was as large as the whole United States — as large as all 
Europe. With noble harbours on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts— rivers and lakes of great magnitude 
for internal navigation — rich and extensive mines — the best fisheries in the world, and a bracing - and' 
healthy climate — there was a home and a freehold estate in that territory for every Englishman, Irish- 
man, and Scotchman that wanted one. The best test of the resources of that country was to be found 
in the last five years’ experience. The potato rot had been as destructive in North America as in the - 
United Kingdom — the fly, during the same period, had wasted much of the wheat. In the mother-' 
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country thousands had died of starvation — in the North American Provinces not one ; nay, he did not 
"believe that one man, woman, or child had, during these five years, gone without three meals a-ilay. 
England supported, last year, about 60,000 able-bodied people upon ihe poor rates. North America 
could, with a little judicious preparation, take them all ; and, once removed there, after the first year, 
they would never know want again. It was not for him to say what port in Ireland, or elsewhere, 
should be selected. For purposes of emigration, various ports would be convenient — as Glasgow for 
Scotland ; Liverpool or Southampton' (or both) for England ; Belfast, Cork, or Galway for Ireland. 
He might observe, however, that, for the transmission of letters, telegraphic messages, anti commercial 
passengers, a great mistake would be ma'le if the shortest route was not selected. Suppose they 
selected the wrong port, for a time perhaps the bounty which the Government gave of 145,0001. a year, 
might defy competition with the right one. But, remove that bounty, and he would form a Company 
in a week, who, if they could save ten hours in the transmission of letters, commercial passengers, and 
telegraphic messages, would take them all from the Government line. The experience of Nova Scotia 
illustrated this. The telegraphic line across that Province was in the hands of the Government. 
American speculators in cotton and corn would buy it at any price. Why ? Because, when cotton 
was up a halfpenny per pound, or corn a shilling per bushel, the knowledge of the fact was worth 
millions of dollars to those who had but a few hours’ priority of intelligence. For the same reason, 
business men, and business letters, will go by the shortest and best route ultimately, no matter how 
the members of this Commission decide.” 

If our Government make the transatlantic packet station in Ireland, the French foreign merchant, 
who deals only in French goods, and who now travels by (he Havre line — the German foreign merchant, 
who deals only in the goods of his own country, and who now travels by Bremen, will all, no doubt, 
come by the short sea route. In passing over Great Britain, they are sure to look at her productions, 
they are likely to increase the number of her customers, and they are likely to improve her taste. I, 
however, advocate this measure on no narrow grounds. Nations, like individuals, are finding out that 
their prosperity is generally promoted by the prosperity of their neighbours. Our Government have 
affirmed this principle from the day that our brave and talented townsman, Sir H. Pottinger, effected 
his Chinese treaty, till now. One country, from its climate, soil, minerals, and habits of the people, is 
calculated for particular kinds of productions ; another country produces different descriptions ; the in- 
terchange of these commodities conduces to the welfare and comfort of all ; the commercial intercourse 
thus created binds nations together in trustfulness, amity, and peace, and rejoices the philanthropist 
and the Christian in wafting to every land a knowledge of the high and holy principles of that civil and 
religious liberty we in this country so highly prize, so justly value. 

1 have been told by several of our merchants, “ that our Government will do nothing ; that they will 
not move in (his matter till they are driven to it, and pioneered by American enterprise anti energy.” 
I cannot adopt that opinion — I cannot for a moment believe that the rulers of this great commercial 
country, the legislators of an empire upon which the sun never sets, could, by any possibility, be sur- 
passed in prudent forethought, judgment, and sagacity. 

Belfast, 6th January , 1851. 



The Transatlantic Packet Station. 

We perceive that there is a deputation in London, representing the commercial interests in 
Cork, seeking an interview with (he Government. We are glad to see our southern friends be- 
stirring themselves. A correspondent informs us that the Commissioners of the town of Ballymoney 
have memorialized the First Lord of the Treasury, praying that an Irish port be selected for the 
Transatlantic Packet Station. It remains for Belfast, so deeply interested in this question, to take 
some active steps in the matter. We need scarcely direct attention to the following interesting 
letter 

“ To the Editor of ‘ The Northern Whig.' 

“Sir, “ Belfast , January 17, 1851. 

“ In my last letter I informed you, that I had written to a friend in Liverpool, for a state- 
ment of the quantity of coals used by transatlantic steamers, and the number of tons of freight they 
are capable of carrying. The following is his reply : — 

“‘My Dear Sir, “Liverpool, January 7, 1851. 

“ ‘ Your favour of the 4th instant is to hand this morning. The coal usually put on board (he 
Cunard and Collins’s lines of steamers is about 1,000 tons in quantity for each passage; and, fre- 
quently, on arrival in port, five or ten tons are nil that remain unused. The ‘ Arctic’s ’ last passage 
had only five ions lefi out of 1,200 which she started with. Most of the Collins steamers carry from 
400 to 600 tons goods, according to the number of passengers — '(he Cunard boats about the same 
quantity. To Liverpool the steamers bring very poor freight lists. The enclosed report gives a 
fair average of their cargoes Niagara ’ (steamer, of Glasgow, 1,008 tons), J. Stone, from New 
York, 4th December — D. & C. Macive, 4 boxes apples: Pilkington & Co., 10 do. ; Covvie, Scott, 
& Co., 1 box, 2 cases do.; W. Page, jun., 28 barrels, 2 boxes do.; S. Sands & Co., 20 barrels do. ; 
W. Reynolds, 4 do., 4 barrels cider; G. Redish, jun., 1 barrel apples, 5 cases books ; M'Nicoll & 
Co., I barrel apples; Trimmer. I do.; Grange, 8 do.; Burstall, 4 do., 1 half-barrel hominy; J. 
Trippet, 1 barrel apples; C. Patterson, 12 do. ; Rond & Odell, 5 do. ; S. Brown, 3 do. ; R. Hill, 
40 do. ; A. Taylor & Co., 5 do., 1 half-barrel cranberries; Pilkington & Wilson, 1 barrel apples; 
E. Higgin & Co., 1 box preserves ; Edwards, Sanford, & Co., lbox tongues; R. Carlisle & Co., 
1 box steel ; Rogers & Sons, 50 boxes cheese; G. Berry, 103 cases India-rubber; L. Blackstone, 
99 chests tea; Astley and Williams, 5 cases cobalt; H. Green, 1 barrel buck -wheat ; G. Redish, 
117 barrels 75 boxes apples. Order — Coburg-dock. Wishing you the compliments of the season, 
“ ‘ I am, my dear Sir, yours very truly, 

“ ‘ James Kennedy, Esq., Belfast.' ' “ ‘ John Taylor Crook. 

“ Your commercial readers will easily understand that, when 150 to 200 tons less coals will be 
required, more goods can be carried, the freight of which, at present price, is 11. per ton. We will 
be able (so soon as tbe railroads are completed) to send out our goods by the Ulster line, and have 
them laid down at Galway, for 20s. per ton (being very little more than the cost of transit to Liver- 
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pool was before the present opposition commenced) ; and it is expected our enterprising and talented Miscellaneous 
countryman, Mr. Dargan, will soon give us a still cheaper route through Enniskillen. There are Letters, Reports, &c. 
boats constantly plying between Glasgow and Dublin. The Holyhead and Chester Railway Company ~ 

are, at this present moment, laying down fine goods at Holyhead as cheaply as they are laid down at 
Liverpool ; whilst the saving of freight and insurance against channel risk will be, on the expensive 
articles usually carried by the steamers, 30s. to 40s. per ton — a sum sufficient, and more than suffi- 
cient, to pay the railroad charges and intermediate freights, which, of course, will be so much saved 
to the British manufacturer or his customers. View this measure in any way you may, I assert, that 
its passing will benefit Great Britain, Ireland, our extensive and highly-important colonies in British 
America, as well as the people of the United States, to whom we are bound by every tie that can 
connect nations, and who are, at present, our most valuable and profitable customers. I am in 
favour of Galway, if the port be a good one, or can be made into a good one at a moderate expense. 

It is a central situation, convenient for passengers crossing to England, convenient for buyers going 
through the manufacturing districts in the north ; and I think the people of the south will reap more 
benefit than if the station were established in their own locality. It is said, the Midland Railway 
Company have offered to make the necessary improvements ; but it should be done by the Govern- 
ment, as it is a national benefit ; and we have, of late, helped them to lay out large sums in London, 

Holyhead, and Plymouth. There is a stronger reason still in favour of Galway — it is the favourite 
with transatlantic nations, whose people constitute the great hulk of the travellers. In justice and 
fairness to them, our rulers should give their wishes due consideration, and, if possible, carry them 
out. Iam told the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce will oppose our application. This is a curious 
thing ; for, 18 years ago, the advantages of a western station were first pointed out to me by some 
of her leading manufacturers, who, I believe, hold firmly by the same opinions still. This was many 
years before Dr. Lardner gave his scientific opinion, and long before the ‘Royal William ’ gallantly 
crossed the broad Atlantic. I calculate some of the principal proprietors of the American steamers 
are at the bottom of this movement ; but, if they ‘bide a wee,’ they will be getting increased dividends 
as proprietors in our Belfast boats. We shall send their friends and customers home to them for less 
than a couple of pounds, save them the passage expenses round Ireland, and a part of their railway 
expenses from Liverpool to Glasgow. This ought to be satisfactory to them. The Liverpool people 
are beginning to sound the tocsin also. It is true, the agents for the American steamers have some 
grounds for alarm, unless they choose to transfer branches of their establishments to ‘ wild Ireland.’ 

I hope they will do so, for they are respectable and obliging gentlemen, and we have no wish to 
injure them. The forwarding agents need not fear ; the goods sent by the steamers are only as a drop 
in the bucket compared with 'those sent by the sailing-vessels ; and, when we get the buyers amongst 
us, we will send them such an increased quantity of linens as will make their visionary loss a hand- 
some gain. If the proprietors of the transatlantic steamers ore at the bottom of this movement also, 

I can tell them, ns Mr. Charley told the members of our Chamber of Commerce last Wednesday, that 
in Ireland there are men with money, and, I will add, there are in America also men with money, 
who are resolved to take up the western station. They will lay on crack boats — they will have the 
sympathy of nine out of every ten of the travellers— they will be able to take a cheaper and more 
expeditious route, and there will be an opposition raised with which they cannot compete, even should 
the Government refuse our requests, which I hope, for their own characters, they will not do. I can 
scarcely believe that English merchants will oppose us, considering that from England we get our 
clothing, silks, woollens, hats, hosiery, cotton goods, hardware, earthenware, china, delf, glass, metals 
of all kinds, coals, and a large proportion of the various articles in use in our dwellings ; and of the 
exciseable articles we consume a large proportion of the duties on which are paid in England. Surely 
it is not their interest to cramp the energy and prosperity of their best and most attached customers! 

Their true policy will be to support our application to the Government, put their steamers on the new 
station so soon as it is fixed upon ; their berths will be filled with passengers and their holds with 
goods, and we shall receive all with true Irish welcome and hospitality. The parliamentary cam- 
paign will now soon open, and I hope petitions from every part of Ireland will be sent forward ; I 
hope our representatives will, for once, forget all political differences and local prejudices, and join 
heartily together in strengthening the recommendation of our excellent and patriotic Lord Lieutenant, 
and in pre-sing the importance of this measure upon the attention of the Legislature ; and I feel 
confidence in the integrity of British rulers and British senators, that they will not treat Ireland as 
a conquered province, but as part and parcel of this great empire. 

“ I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“James Kennedy.” 



Thu Transatlantic Packet Station. 

To the Editor of“ The Northern Whig.” 

g IRj Belfast, January 22, 1851. 

The most dangerous, and certainly the most thankless, thing a man can possibly do is to give 
an unsolicited advice, particularly to a friend. This has turned out to be the case with yourself and 
your friend, “ The Cork Southern Reporter,” who, in his last editorial Article, deals unkindly, and, I 
must add, unjustly, with your reasoning and with my facts, misinterpreting the obvious meaning of 
your language and views with regard to the proposed transatlantic packet station. I only wish I had 
your Southern friend (for whom, by-the-bye, I have a sincere respect) with me on a visit through 
the manufacturing districts of England and Scotland, to see the hotels there filled with foreign buyers, 
three-fourths of whom are quite as much “ bewildered” as my American friend was, equally ignorant 
of our productions, of our capability of manufacturing many articles made on the Continent and in 
Great Britain, and who will remain “ bewildered” in this ignorance, so long as they have 300 miles of 
sea to cross in coming and going, and who, in leaving the manufactuiing districts of the one country 
to visit the manufacturing districts of the other, must travel by land 150 to 200 miles more, losing 
as much time, and undergoing as much fatigue, as will take them a third part of their way home. 
Yon may depend upon it, commercial men will not travel so far on a voyage of discovery. 

I can also assure “The Cork Reporter,” that my “bewildered” friend is as sharp, as clever, and 
as clear-headed as himself. He had seen our goods in the hands of some of his neighbours at home — 
he wished to find out where they were to be procured— he sought for them amongst the manufacturers’ 
commission-houses of England and Scotland, and was unable to find them out. Now, I agree with 
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you, Sir, that, had this gentleman landed at Galway, like every other man who iB inclined to look 
rc. sharply after his own interest, his first inquiry would naturally be, what are Ihe manufactures of this 
country, which I, for the first lime, have visited? He would have learned, that the North is a 
manufacturing district; thii her he would have gone, and no mistake; and, once amongst us, he would 
have known all about our productions, or his case would have been an exception to the general rule. 
We push our business here, and, in confirmation of this, I beg to direct the notice of your contem- 
porary to the Article in the last number of “The Whig,” headed “Flax and Linen Factories,** 
showing the extraordinary increase of our Irish linen trade. The views of this matter taken by your 
Cork friend are entirely opposed to the experience of business men. The opinion you adopted is the 
opinion of our Chamber of Commerce, of our merchants and manufacturers, who do not argue on 
mere theory, however plausible, like the Cork Committee and their advocate “ The Southern 
Reporter.” 

I cannot agree with your contemporary, that we are to look to Liverpool, alone, as the terminus 
of the journey. In the discussion upon this question, I thought we were bound to consider how its 
passing would affect each and every part of England, Scotland, and Ireland, whose interests, in our 
opinions, are one and indivisible ; and I endeavoured to show, at the meeting of our Chamber of 
Commerce, and in the Articles which you were so good as to insert for me, that the passing of the 
measure will injure no place of Great Britain, but benefit the empire at large. The views therein 
expressed are the views of my fellow-citizens, who, from their experience — their knowledge of com- 
mercial details ought to be as competent judges as people who live at a distance from a manufac- 
turing locality can possibly be. 

If our friends in the South understood the matter, they would know that, out of every ten pas- 
sengers, eight or nine go to Liverpool, for the best of all possible reasons — simply, because they 
eann ot Help it. They seem not to be aware that the great hulk of them are dry goods merchants, 
whose business lies in London, and in the manufacturing districts of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

I hev overlook the faet, that, instead of going round Ireland, as at present, the short and quick route 
or England is across Ireland, by Holvhead, and thence to the manufacturing districts ; and they also 
overlook the fact, that passengers for Scotland can come down here, and cross over from this, every 
night, for less monev than they now pay for railroad travelling from Liverpool to Glasgow, and so 
save the channel delay, expense, risk, and annoyances, altogether. “ The Daily News” shows that 
° U ,° V'rfy seventy-three letters received per mail, nine only are for Liverpool, thirty-four for other 
por s of England and Scotland, whilst there are thirty for Ireland. Although “The Reporter" says 
that paner indulges “ in random scribblings and absurdities,” vet having some vears ago compluined. 
to ihe y ost Office authorities about the keeping back of our letters, the reply I got (and I presume it 
is such a one as will go down with your contemporary) was, that “the Irish mail wus the heaviest, 
and; therefore, was last in being sent off!” ’ 

“J he fte P°r'. er ” q, | otes ^e last arrival of the “ Asia,” sailing from Cape Clear to Liverpool iu 
^ hours. I his, be u remembered, was in her homeward passage, a crack trip made in propitious 
weather, with few goods on board, and her coals greatly reduced ; but, if he looks to the lo"- of the 
steamers outgoing in the average of weather, and to their incoming during foggy and tempestuous 
f S the case ° f tbe ‘ Arctic,” which followed the “Asia,” he will be constrained lo make 
“ t mi ' 0n v° h v estlma,e b,,t > « ven taking his own estimate, I contend that almost every 
rZrl S !L ? ,° ( by the r hich saves 10 t0 12 h0 " rs - Thta ^ clearly demonstrated by expe- 
h,«;n« a my 8tatem ?. nt Wl11 b ? borne 0l " b y the opinion of every steam-boat agent in Great Britain • 
for business men consider a saving, even of this lime, of serious moment to them. 

item is 800 t of'™ ° f ^ . fi " ane ' a ' Tesult whi , ch lh e Cork Committee has published, the first 
f T • k r t qu,rad for the vova S e > whereas the real quantity consumed is 1,000 to 
cA Tin o F , rom L ‘^rpool to Boston is 2,865 miles; from Galway to Boston, 2,580; so that the 

tha thp * aV l d T- d ° ub,e th * quantity calculated bv the Committee, and this is assuming 

tb V° ya ^ throughout ,s performed at the same speed, which we know’ is not the case. They 
t fSiTS the T act * that ? ! he , fewsr C( > a,s on hoard, there will be the more room for -mods’ 
vessel alone b^foro-e^tliat' th? 001 ,S a " ton ‘ ' rh . e 7 calculate the saving of insurances upon thA 
the car 8°. requires to be ln8Ured also :-«> I would recommend your con- 
hKighLuri! k 6 m ° re mt ° the “ arrant nonsense ” at home, before he ventures to criticise 

1 beI 'n Ve il % paSSi " g Wil1 benefit the corarnercial interests of every 
r . C I . d * 118 we,i as of our important colonial possessions in the Western 
hemisphere. I am satisfied it will materally extend our manufacturing trade over the world ihatit 
the Si y ti Ty nd G °? 0f -r sage and fre * h »* a " d » promote the tataJoIS ^between 

■ fclr-na e,»,l fooling, E 
i t ,, . & e ^ difficulty with British statesmen. How can we be prosperous when we 

STiK'J ™.“ «-■" Of th. Continent,] n,.i„„, are 1 ! ,C 

land- and when the hnlfn/'* prod " c 1 e ,( rom 10 to 21 P er cen t. less than the agriculturists of Eng- 
get it? “ " h h f f population are unemployed, who would willingly work if they coufd 

sff«cied°than a ’’-° Iish "' tl,e Co ™ L *" S - '"resaw ttat Ireland would be m „„ 



tion in En-land he will see there mw P - ,n , thl * c , ount . r 7 wl| h the prices of the same descrip- 

stesa “ f ^ 

paupers to England — the tide of v. d tbe J w ! r et wordc at home, instead of going as 

charity and generosity thev will he onnA 7' b - 6 f' ay ?, d ’ lnste ad of being a drain upon English 

y MU generosity, they will be good customer. for English productions, and extensive consumers 
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"f exciseable aHides. Ir. is clear', the interest of Great Britain to grant our request— a request based Misoeltaoroue 
rt“* ■"■“'“‘■‘le principle, of justice and humanity, for it i, h?„i„ for J jJgSZZZ* 

the heart to be saond v.hen there m no healthy circulation throughout the atnmilin. — 

,, 1 ' T Tn 1 ' h °“, U , " U ' f h,t 1 h * le ■ “"S'f 'merest in Galway, nor do I know any of 

W if d p lf 1 r e 1 Wa * ? ? Ce u n the T to " M uf Galway for a few hours, ate my dinner, paid for it, and 
~! k ,h . e . “ d haehonr. In Cork, I nl.ay, teeeiyed, on eve,, hand, .he groftesl hospilalily 
and kindness, while some of my oldest friends and correspondents reside there : mv feelimrs are’ 

I ,; n G” 1 ’ h “ I "■»"<* *b« my eyes to the fact, that Galwav is the most 

central situation, ihe favourite with our transatlantic traveller - -- J ... 



j?s-»nr * *7* v 

^ .™K,rrCo3r r“‘? ’ , tiler ' r " i ' h "‘"‘y i» Vehmd, and in AmeHo. 

who are resolved to lay on a line of sleamers from that port, and who will carry out their determina- 
tion whether or not the Government grant us justice. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours truly, 

J. Kenned?. 

al l r f p P ect f °t the opinions of your Liverpool correspondent, we know as much about 

lioiuTaUr ldnwiirh Ire a "p " w L,V T T ' 0 ° Pe ,° ple fi °, , aild wehave y et ,0 learil > ,l,at a long round- 
' J ‘ P . r r? P ,efe 7 ed t0 a short antl expeditious one, by which there will be a material 
aavini. in the cost ol freight and passage-money. I hope Messrs. M'lver and Co., and their principals, 
will reconsider their determination, and arrange wiih the Government to give the new stallion aYair 



trial. We do not w 



o injure or oppose them if w 



avoid it ; but we are ii 



odverti"’’!,’" mh ' r ’**»"*“ PrihdP 1 "- Beside me is silling i 
advertises in your paper as a travelling agent, who goes backward and forwards from and to America 
every year, and whose opinion, founded upon long experience, is, that every passenger would get out 
at Galway in preference to proceeding to Liverpool, lie says, in crossing the Atlantic, there is little 
bUt tha ‘ tl,ere are a ^ wa J s a great many sea-sick in passing through our 



To the Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury. 

The Memorial of the Belfast Chamber of Commerce, 

Humbly Showeth, 

will s,,lIr»nTiIpv th K e o 0P fi? i0 n of th ^ Cham ' ier ^e establishment of an Irish Transatlantic Packet Station 
will substantially benefit Great Britain, her important colonies in the Western Hemisphere and in an 
especial degree promote the commercial and manufacturing interests of this country. That bv such an 
arrangement the merchants of this town will be placed upon a fair and proper foo mg, by geYting theTr 
letters and remittances as soon as the British merchants receive theirs. That the£a voW Ii be 
materially shortened, the risk ol the channel passage round the coast saved, the cost of pass^f fre'eht 
and insurance more than proportionality lessened ; cheaper and shorter routes opened up for travellers 
by the steamers proceed,,, g to and from England, Scotland, and Ireland, as well as the ContSent and 
be great “SeYsed! ^ 1DterCOurse between these countries and the Western Hemisphere will 

That m the opinion of this Chamber the port selected should, as far as practicable, be a central one 
wi 1, a railway extending from it to Dublin, so that the time and expense of traveller having business’ 
to transact may be saved as much as possible. S s 

^S 0rial ( - 8 , t8 11,80 r f peCt / ul ,'y 8tate ^ that °' ,r manufactures are different from those of England 
consisting of lmen goods, which, by judicious management, can be entirely produced in Ireland” and 
of sewed muslins and light textiles, the first cost of which is principally labour. That these manu- 
factures have of late years increased with extraordinary rapidity, employing a large portion of our 
labouring population, and that owing to this increase Ireland at present consumes a vastZntityof 
English manufactures and productions, together with exciseable articles, the duties on which in the 
majority of instances are paid in England. Memorialists therefore submit, that the more our manufactures 
GreirBrSn and pr ° Sper ’ ° 8 a natUral conse 1 ue ' ,ce our connexion becomes of increased importance to 

Memorials further observe, that the great bulk of our exported manufactures are sent to North and 
South America, and to the West India Colonies; and as Ireland, from its geographical position, lies in 
in i,Y reC i Pa hWay between Aese cmm^ies and Great Britain, that foreign merchants should therefore 
to J Zil! " °] ,p0 ( rt , Uaity ° f land,D g 0,1 these shores, making their purchases here, and going hence 

^ “ d 

Memorialists may mention that they conceive the passing of this measure, by extending the commerce 
and promoting the manufactures ol Ireland, will materially benefit the agricultural interests of this 
country, which at present are in a greatly depressed conditions B interests of this 

rnwYr e Y°‘ l Y!' St8 . t M er l f0re h ' UI ? b ' y P ra >'’ tbat Her Ma Jcsty’s Goveniment will take the necessary steps 
towards the establishment of an Irish Transatlantic Packet Station, and, by removing the present 
burner to her success, and placing her on an equal standing with Great Britain, gTve free copeYo the 
industry of her people and the usefulness of her merchants. S P the 

CW„. of Co mm eroe, February 3, 1 8S1 . Sign '“ bj ““ “ ^ Oh,„b«, 



The Transatlantic Packet Station. 

We have already said so much on this subject, that we feel some share of awkwardness in 
returning toit again. Excuse, however, is in truth unnecessary for the iteration of even a theme so 
otten handled. Por, as it is a matter of great interest to a commercial community, so should we con- 
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tinually keep it before our eyes. It is only by perseverance that anything in this busy world can be 
attained ; and, unless we make up our minds to the thirteenth effort, in every scheme we seek to com- 
pass — like the spider on Bruce’s prison wall — it is thirteen to one we shall fail wherever we try our 
hand. . . . 

For these reasons, a matter of such importance as this packet station question should never be 
allowed to go out of sight. If the people do not make up their minds to agitate peTseveringly for the 
one object, they must fail; and, really, this packet station is a thing worth agitating for — not merely 
because of its own intrinsic value, but because — and principally because — of the various concurrent 
advantages which it must bring in its train. Events are occurring round us every day, which are 
tendmg to render rapid communication between these countries and America a great necessity. We 
doubt not that, after the great world-show of next summer, the importance and number of these events 
will largely increase. When men of business from the American Slates will have crowded to London ; 
when they will have been tempted to visit this country, and behold its beauties and resources yet 
unknown to them, we shall be much mistaken if the importance of communication between us and 
the Far West will not become considerably enhanced. As we write, the position of the British 
American colonies — their great colonizing resources — set side by side with the extraordinary circum- 
stances, that thousands leave these countries yearly for the United States, whilst the vast and fruitful 
plains of Canada are neglected — rise up before our minds; and we feel that there are vast considera- 
tions connected with this matter that should not be overlooked. We may, in a future Number, devote 
to them some space ; meanwhile, we have much pleasure in giving publicity to the following letter : — 

To the Editor of “ The Northern Whig." 

“ Sir, 

“ I presume your readers are aware, that the Cunard transatlantic steamers generally sail 
through the North Channel, and that the Collins line have hitherto sailed by Cape Clear, except in 
one instance, when a “ bewildered American found his way” to the north, and made the quickest trip 
any of their steamers have yet performed. In order, therefore, to show the difference between the 
routes, I will lay before yon a statement, made up with great care by some of our oldest and most 
experienced shipowners, who are fully competent for the task, and which exhibits the exnct sailing 
distauces between the undermentioned ports : — 

“ New York to Liverpool, by Nortli Channel, 3,000 nautical miles. 



,, Belfast ,, 2,830 

, , Liverpool, by Qape Clear, 3,040 
, , Belfast , , 3,045 

, , Queenstown , , 2,825 

, , Galway , , 2,156 

Boston to Galway , , 2,580 

Halifax to Galway , , 2,210 



“ This statement shows that Belfast is 120 miles nearer to New York than Liverpool is, and that it 
is only 55 miles further removed than Queenstown, so that if the Government intend to establish a 
port of call, or packet station, at either end of Ireland, Belfast has undoubtedly the best claim. It is 
true, the sea voyage will be longer by 55 miles, but the passengers will be saved the travelling by 
railway from south to north, and they will have no trouble in crossing hence to England and Scotland. 
Besides, this is the seat of the linen trade ; they can do their business here, and we have an excellent 
harbour, every accommodation for steamers of any burthen, without additional outlay. I repeat, 
therefore, that if the Government intend to establish a packet station in either end of Ireland, they 
will make a great mistake in selecting Cork in preference to Belfast. On the other hand, lialway is 
nearer New York than Queenstown by 69 miles; it is nearer New York than Liverpool, 284 miles; 
nearer Boston, 285 miles; and nearer Halifax by 294 milts; and it might be well to examine what 
saving will accrue from the establishment of a packet station there. 

“The Cork Committee say, that the contracted price of the Welch coal the Cunard steamers use is 
21$. per ton ; that the same coals cost, in Cork, 16s. per ton, free on board ; and I am informed, the 
price at Galway, for a similar description of coal, is Is. 2d. to Is. 6 d. higher than at Cork, which 
makes a saving of 3s. 6d. per ton. The quantity of coals burned per voyage, as you will see by 
Mr. Crook’s letter, varies from 1,000 to 12,00 tons (the “ Arctic,” on her last trip, consumed 1,230 
tons before she reached Halifax). The distance between Boston and Liverpool is 2,865 miles; and 
the saving of distance, by stopping at Galway, is 285 miles ; consequently the proportionate saving in 
coals, mile for mile, is 99 tons 9 cwt. 2 qrs. 3 lbs., which I take at 100 tons, for the sake of brevity 
in calculation. One cubic foot of coals, in a solid mass, weighs from 79 lbs. to 81 lbs. Some of ouu 
steam-boat agents say the ton of coals measures 29 to 30 feet. I calculate it at 28 feet; and, as the 
ton of goods measures 40 feet, it follows, that for every 100 ton of coals saved, 70 ton of goods can be 
taken, the freight of which, at present, is 77. per ton. As I presume the port-charges from all the 
western and south-western ports are the same, and as I have no means of knowing this matter. I take 
the Cork Committee’s statement as correct — that there will be a saving in these items of 1577. 10$. 
In addition to the saving of 2s. 6 d. per cent in the insurance upon the value of the vessel, set down 
by the Cork Committee as worth 70,0007., I add the insurance upon the cargo also, which I assume to 
be worth 40,0007. The Liverpool papers say, the expense of navigating these vessels is 30s. per mile; 
a fact confirmed by your own correspondent in ‘ The Whig,’ of Thursday, 30th ult. The account 
will, therefore, stand thus: — 

“ 1,000 tons of coals, which cost 3s. 6<7. per ton less at Galway than 1 
at. Liverpool ........ j 

100 tons of coal, saved on account of the short sea voyage, at 21s. j 
per ton .... .....) 

70 tons of goods, to replace the 100 tons of coals, at 77. per ton 
Port-charges, dues, &c., saved, as per statement of the Cork 1 
Committee ........ j 

2s. 6 d. per cent, on the value of vessel and cargo, say 1 10,0007. 

Expense of navigating the vessel 285 miles, at 30s. per mile . 



£1,492 10 0 



£. s. d. 
175 0 0 
105 0 0 
490 0 0 
157 10 0 
137 10 0 
427 10 0 
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. “™ a k that the vessel goes at the same rate throughout, but as we know this in practice 

is not the case, and if she requires 50 percent, addiiional time, the saving will then be 2,091/. 5s ■ 
and if she requires double the time, the saving will be 2,690/. for the outward v 
outward voyages per year, will amount to a matter of serious moment. 



d voyage, which, at 73 
The Cork Committee say, 



b ' *j' r **1 passengers n 65, for which, «t 351. per head, (end this is aMumim ihem all 

to be first-class), and estimating the freight at 400 tons, theimitcd amount is 5.015;. The ‘ Atlantic ■ 
one of the largest „r these ve.sels, and which had a cargo that the ‘Cambria’ could scared, avry 
was, passengers and all included, just worth 4.20M., so that I think I „„ within the mark in saying 
’ „ r.rt “ wlU b “ a '““‘i™ of more than one-lhird on the cost of freight and 

Ed ' S r E h ' ““ re be * »"»S- There will be no redact™ in the 

price of coals ; no goods of any consequence to insure ; no port-charges to avoid. This will make a 
difference of nearly 400/. to be divided between the outward and inward voyage In the room of 

a ? ore p ro ! itabie I car! ' iase , w ^ be taken - Bes,des ’ » t,ie 0 f a r e w months, 
there will be screw-steamers from Liverpool, Glasgow, and Belfast, which as they will land their 
Si "’ uch “ the Paddle-boats, and at nearly half the cost, it follows, that .he great 

object of the steamers will be the carrying of passengers, the transmission of mails and telegraphic 
despatches; so that it behoves our Government to select the most central situation, the shortest route 
EUl fl nd Wl^r h /I 6 ,8 re f te8 ' fac , llltles for travellers proceeding to their various destinations in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. On the same principle may be estimated the saving by Cape Canso 
“T T p,® ra,lwa y 18 completed, the sea distance being thereby reduced 1,036 miles— more than 
one-imra or tne entire way. 

o . . . £. 

saving in price upon 1,000 tons of coals, at 3$. 6d. per ton 
Orie-third less coals required (333 tons), at 21s. per ton 
Goods in place of coals (233 tons), at 4/. 13s. 4<Z. per ton 
Saved in port-charges, &c. ..... 

Saved in insurance ...... 

Cost of navigating 1,000 miles saved, at 30 a per mile 



175 O O 
349 13 0 
1,087 6 8 
157 10 0 
137 10 0 
1,500 0 C 

£3,406 19 8 



“ Tbis . wil1 h ™ s t,ie rat , c of P as8a S e nearl - v as , low > in proportion to the distance, by these steamers as 
. b L”^u . ha .u nel ' boa , , Th * on e.class pay port-chu.ges four to six times a-week ; the other, about twice 
three times a-week; the other only about once a-month ; 
; the other, perhaps, ihree-fourihs of the time in harbour! 



a month ; the one loads and disloads two 
the one is the greater part of the time at s 
The reason of the difference is obvious 



, - - steamers of 700 tons burthen, burn, in gointr to Livernool 

about 25 tons of coals, and therefore can take a large qua.uiiy of goods, and a corresponding number 
of passengers; but the others are two-thirds or three-fourths filled with coals, and therefore, notwith- 
of 3,300/., which they get each trip for carrying the mails, their passage- 
urn, m proportion to distance, our home-steamers charge. If, therefore in 
espense of about 10/., we can cross the Atlantic; instead ofgoing to ’the 
, will have an opportunity of seeing •>>« P . » • - < ° ■ 

Niagara, the Caves of Virginia, the wonders of the new world.' 



standing the enormous st 
money is about treble the s 
five or six days, and at an 

Continent for pleasure, we will have an opportunity of seeing the Canadian LakeW the FaUs’of 
t, the Caves of Virginia, the wonders of the new world. But there are other considerations of 



infinitely greater importance, compared to which these sink into insignificance. In consequence of 
the cheap short-sea passage, travellers from the various countries of the Atlantic and Pacific will be 
crossing and re-crossing this country, to and from Great Britain ; they will pass through our own 
CO, omen, which ra this way, will be brought as no, London as Dublin used to be i they Will scatter 
their money, and what is better still, information, and habits of industry and active energy will be 
diffused. And what are our North American colonies? A territory as large as all Europe with 
millions of acres of rich and fertile land, unbroken up, and tenantless. Our lauded proprietors, impelled 
by stern necessity, unable to get their rents, in the vain hope of keeping themselves afloat, are coiUfli- 



• ., . . j . . — , ~ . “ w i v uiciu&eives unoai, are consoli- 

dating their farms, evicting their unfortunate tenantry, filling the poorhouses of the south and west, adding 
burthens upon people unable to bear up against their present taxation. Surely economy and humanity 
direct us to send them where, in the words of the Hon. Mr. Howe, there is ‘ by a little j udicious manage- 
ment, a home and plenty for all of them, and, once removed there, they will never know want again. 1 
Our labourers, our artisans, and our farmers are emigrating in thousands and tens of thousands to the 
United States. Would it not be for the interest of Great Britain to induce them to go to our own' 
colonies, to grow flax for us there, instead of importing from the Continent, and of which, from present 
appearance, we shall require a great additional supply, increasing the power and resources of this 
country, creating a sure and extensive market for our manufactures, unburthened by hostile tariffs? 



rearing a sure aim extensive market lor our manufactures, unburthened by hostile tariffs > 
We are pursuing a suicidal policy, sending our people to the States, a country, eveD at present 
availing us m the manufacture of cotton goods; whose people, to use the language of the American' 
minister, Mr. Abbot Lawrence, are clothed from head to foot in home manufacture — who are busy 
erecting cotton-mills in the south, driven by water, wrought by slave labour— who have. power-loom’s 
superior to the British; and who, to use the words of Mr. Lawrence again, will be able to show, ai the 
great exhibition, styles and designs from which the Manchester manufacturers and printers will be 
able to get information and ideas. 

“It now, therefore, remains to be seen, if the influence of a few interested individuals will prevail 
with our Government, or if they will consult the interests of the empire at large, to develop the 
industrial resources of this country, as well as our own most important colonies. If your opinion he 
correct, that 24 members of Parliament owe their seats to them, and are dependant upon their 
nod, voting as they are bid, I can only say, I do not envy them their honours— better to have a 
crust of bread, and liberty. Amongst the ministry, there is the gifted Morpeth, and many men of 
unblemished honour; and I cannot beheve that aught will weigh with them but a desire for their 
country’s good. It is said, the Government are under contract with the owners of the Cunard boats 
for 12 years; but I am informed, upon good authority, that they reserve the right of changing the 
station as they may think proper. 66 



“ Belfast , February 19, 1851.” 



I From “ The Northern Whig.’’] 



“ I have, &c., 

“ J. Kennedy.” 
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, Extract from a Letter from Major Robinson (Royal Engineers) on projected Railways 
in Nova Scotia. 

During the exploring surveys made in the years 1847-1848, under my direction for 
lines of railway to connect the British colonies of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Canada, 
I had occasion to make myself acquainted with many points which have now reference to the 
project for establishing a packet station at Whitehaven, in Nova Scotia, and a railway from 
thence to Boston and New York. 

The European and North American Railway is a project which, as a whole, sprung into 
public notice and favour only during the last year, and long after my return from the explo- 
ration of a line from Halifax or Whitehaven to Quebec. 

The Halifax and Quebec line having unfortunately been allowed to rest in abeyance, has 
tended, with other causes, to give birth to the new project of an American and European line, 
a project very desirable in itself if it could be executed without crippling the resources of the 
provinces, and diverting them from making the Quebec and Halifax line, which is of vital 
importance to the connexion of them and Canada with the mother-country. 

The movement originated in Maine chiefly and Massachusetts, and was a natural sequence 
of the approaching completion of the lines from Portland to Bangor, and from Portland to, 
Montreal. This latter is in rapid progress, and its completion may be looked for within this 
year or the next. 

Bangor is now, or will soon be, connected by railway with New York, and oil to New 
Orleans. A small addition from Bangor to Calais is wanting to complete it to the frontier of 
New Brunswick. 

The European and North American Railway, in connexion with the transatlantic steamers, 
would prove a valuable addition as feeders to the lines in Maine and on to Montreal, and 
divert a large amount of passenger traffic, from the New York and Boston routes. 

A great convention was accordingly convened at Portland on the 31st July last, which was 
attended by delegates from New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and also from Canada. 

Some of these were the most influential men of their respective provinces, and members of the 
Provincial Governments. 

The project, without reference to the details, met with heartv and general approval; but 
when it came to the course the line should take, there was no longer unanimity ; and I feel 
quite sure that the Nova Scotians, as a body, would never give their own funds to support the 
line to Whitehaven. 

These differences among the parties most interested would alone prevent the project from 
being carried out if the latter port were insisted on ; but there is another most important item 
wanting in the two British provinces — that of funds. 

The British portion would comprise about 387 miles to Whitehaven, ot 330 to Halifax ; the 
American only about 100 miles. 

At the most moderate estimate the expense would be 6,000/. sterling per mile, that is, nearly 
two millions to Halifax, and more than three hundred thousand more to Whitehaven, which 
could only be raised by a loan upon the guarantee of the British Government, — a measure too 
impolitic to be sanctioned until after the completion of the line from Halifax to Quebec. 

The Americans would reap the lion’s share of the advantages, to the detriment of Quebec 
and Halifax. 

I scarcely think the line could support itself and pay dividends at all equivalent to the cur- 
rent interest of money in their Government funds. It would be certainly a very doubtful 
commercial speculation. 

The advantages to be obtained from it in shortening the time of communication from Europe 
to New York would' not make a difference to mails and passengers exceeding above seven 
hours via. Halifax, or 14 via Whitehaven, instead of two or three days, as sometimes has been 
assumed. 

The distance from Halifax to New York by railway, supposing this project carried out, 
would be about 890 miles; or from Whitehaven 947. At 20 miles per hour this would give 
45 or 47 hours, while the distances by sea — 570 and 670 nautical miles, at 11 miles per hour — 
would only require 52 or 61 hours, making a difference of about seven hours via Halifax, or 
14 via. Whitehaven. 

Only 20 miles an hour for railway travelling for mail trains seems a very slow rate, but it 
is founded upon the following extracts taken from an American Time-book (Doggett’s) pub- 
lished for September, 1847, which I happen to have by me. 

From New York to Boston there are four routes, all of them of a mixed nature, the first by 
steamer, the remainder by railway. 

, Miles. Miles. Miles. Hours. 

Ihe 1st. 170 by steamer to Falle River, and 53 by rail, making 223 in about 13 

2nd. 126 „ toStonington 90 „ 216 from 12 to 13 

3rd. 124 „ to Allyns Point 110 „ 234 in about 13 

4th. 78 „ to New Haven 160 „ 238 „ 12 

In the year 1846 there was another route open, called the Long Island Route, which com- 
menced with a steam-ferry of one mile ; then 96 by railway, then 27 by steamer, and 110 by 
railway, making 234 miles, and the lime 12 hours. This last is, I consider, the best route, but 
having become in some way involved, it was closed for a time in 1847. It is probably now 
open again. 

From Boston to Portland there are two routes, one 110 miles, the other somewhat less, but 
commences with a steam-ferry; the time five hours for each. 
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On one of these lines an express-train runs three times a week, and by not stopping at any 
ntermediate station, performs the distance in 4J hours. 6 ^ 



From Boston to Albany, 200 miles, the time is 
From Albany to Buft'aloe, 326 miles . 

From New York to Philadelphia, 90 miles 

[Of this 20 miles is by steamer.! 
Philadelphia to Baltimore, 97 miles 
Baltimore to Washington, 40 miles 
Baltimore to Cumberland, 179 miles 



Mail Trains. 

. 10 hours. 

• 22 „ 



2 

10 



These are the actual times on the journey, bet the lines are not all continuous at the 
termini, and there is consequently tune occupied in shifting from one station to another. 

How far the line from Portland to Halifax or Whitehaven might for a great object be made 
X™? I,, 3 ” '“'* ble i* must, cross some very large rivers such as the Kennebec, 

Penobscot, St. Croix, and the St. John, m New Brunswick. 

I think, therefore, 20 miles an hour from New York to Halifax or Whitehaven, is not too 
tow a rate to calculate upon. 

The average expense of the lines in the states of Massachusetts completed up to the year 
1846, averaged very nearly 8,0001. sterling per mile for a single track. 

In the New England States the railways are constructed in a good substantial manner, with 
tails not less generally than 56 lbs. to the yard running 

Iron, in America, pays a very heavy import duty, and at the time the lines in Massachu- 
setts were chiefly made, the prices were unusually high, even in this country, caused by 
the great demand for railway purposes. Labour was also at that time much dearer than at 
present. 

Taking into consideration the favourable nature of the country and the present reduced 
prices of all articles, I think that 6,000/. sterling per mile may be taken as a safe estimate for 
the European and North American Railway. 

The first 30 miles of the railway from Montreal towards Portland, was reported by the 
Directors, to have cost, with plan, 6,600/. per mile; but as this was probably Canadian cur- 
rency, it would be about 5,500/. sterling. 

With respect to the qualities of the port near Canseau, viz., Whitehaven, from all the 
inquiries which we made upon the spot (it was visited by Capt. Henderson in person, and 
surveyed by our parties, with the assistance of a chart supplied by Admiral Beaufort), it is in 
every way, I should say, inferior as a harbour to that of Halifax. 

It has, as a set off to many serious objections, only one advantage, that of beiner in geogra- 
phical position 100 nautical miles nearer to England than Halifax. 

But for this single circumstance it would never have been thought of. 

Its choice involves 57 miles extra of railway through a difficult country, rendering a long 
tunnel and heavy viaduct necessary, taking off two to three hours from the extra nine which a 
Gunard steamer would require to reach Halifax. 

It is frozen over every year to a certain extent, but not to a degree supposed to prevent a 
steamer entering and landing her mails and passengers. 

But there are years when it is frozen over entirely, as in the case of 1846-7, mentioned bv 
Capt. Henderson, when Halifax harbour remains open. 3 

It is sometimes, though perhaps rarely, entirely blocked up with ice. 

But every year during the spring the approach to it is liable to be impeded by floating fields 
ot ice, which set off from the north coast, of Cape Breton, crossing the steamer’s track from 
Cape Race, frequently compelling them to bear off out of their direct course, even for Halifax 
and pass to the south of Sable Island. 

TT^?. r (o ™ mont ^ s during this season they are liable to this deviation of course; and in such 
Halifax becomes the nearest port. 

If a southerly wind prevail, these fields of ice are driven upon the north-east coast of Nova 
Scotia; the passage to Halifax is then cleared, whilst that to Whitehaven may become only the 
more obstructed. J 

Between Whitehaven and Halifax the coast is what is termed iron-bound, and there is no 
good harbour for the admittance of large vessels. 

Immediately adjoining Whitehaven is a large and dangerous bay for vessels to cret. into, as 
described by Lieut. Shortland, R.N., who was left by Capt. Owen to make a survey and 
report of the capabilities of Whitehaven. His report is, I think, far from favourable to it. 

Fog is as prevalent there as at Halifax, and is, I believe, common to the whole north-east 
coast of Nova Scotia. 

Unless in connexion with a railway, Whitehaven, of course, is not to be considered even for 
a packet station. 

Nor is it to be considered if any regard is to be paid to extra expenditure and diminished 
receipts. 

The extra 57 miles of railway passing through a difficult and rugged country, involving 
some engineering difficulties, cannot be estimated at less than 8,000/. per mile, making a sum 

of 456,000/. ° 

As there is not on the spot at present a single convenience of any sort, everything suitable 
must be provided, and not less than half a million sterling must be calculated as the price of 

S aining a few hours only in the despatch of mails and passengers to Canada and the United 
tates. 

Halifax and two-thirds of Nova Scotia would be placed at a corresponding disadvantage 

2 T 2 
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It could never for a moment be expected that Nova Scotia would contribute a million 
sterling towards a packet statir.n and a line of railway which would pass not within 90 miles 
of her capital, and out of reach of the greatest portion by far of her population. 

If I am correct in the supposition that she would not contribute any of her public funds 
whatever to such a purpose, then the selection of Whitehaven as the packet station involves to 
the other parties interested the obligation of making not merely the 57 miles extra at the cost 
of half a million sterling, but the total distance through her territory of 18 i miles, or more 
than a million sterling. 

It is to be borne in mind that if the railway through British territory be made to Quebec, 
Canada will gain only seven hours, and not 14, by the adoption of the port of Whitehaven. 



Map of Ireland, arranged by Thomas Bermingham, Esq., Justice of Peace for County 
Galway. 

This map Mr. Bermingham (accompanied by Captain Richards, of the merchant 
service, an experienced seaman, and Mr. J. H. Alley, of the same service) was permitted 
to lay before his Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant, at the Viceregal Lodge, Phoenix Park, 
Dublin, on Thursday, the 19th of December, 1850. 

At that audience Mr. Bermingham had the honour of pointing out to his Excellency 
the numerous advantages which Galway possesses over every other port, entitling it to be 
made the packet station for America. As showing its central position, the military and 
police barracks, the workhouses, the railways, the canals, the river and lake navigation, 
and the other ports are shown, so that at a glance their proximity to Galway will appear. 
The great saving that must be effected, if Galway be made the packet station, to the 
Treasury and in county rates ; in the cost of the transit of troops going to and returning 
from the colonies ; in that of the transport of convicts with their escorts ; as also in that of 
the. emigration of poor labourers and their families from the workhouses ; and in the 
saving to emigrants from other parts of Ireland, as also to and from the other ports. The 
ease and cheapness with which these parties can be conveyed to Galway, by means of the 
railways and the internal navigation, must be at once manifest to the authorities. The 
great table-land of Ireland is also shown, having Dublin at one extremity and Galway 
at the other, spanned by the Midland Great Western Railway, without one tunnel 
in its entire length of 126 statute miles. Only 18 hours from London, 8 from Holyhead, 
and 4 from Dublin, Galway is incontcstibly the fittest port for a packet station in con- 
nexion with Holyhead. The highlands, just over the bay, afford protection and shelter to 
troops embarking or disembarking, whilst the provisioning of them can be as cheaply, if 
not more cheaply, effected at Galway than at any other port; points deemed of the 
utmost importance in the selection of a packet station, and insisted on in the evidence of 
Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington before the Committee of the House of Lords on 
the Western Harbours of Ireland. Whilst some millions have been expended on the Irish 
harbours of Howth and Kingstown, and many millions on English ports, the magnificent 
bay of Galway has only had a loan of 24,000/. for docks and quays, of which sum 
4,4 14/. 9s. 5 d. has been repaid by the Town Commissioners, together with 8,551/. 13s. 10<f. 
interest at the rate of four per cent. ; the repairs of the gates, 2,000/., and other works 
costing 3,000/., has prevented the loan being reduced still further. The following extracts 
from the Report of G. W. Hemans, Esq., engineer of the line, to the Directors of the Mid- 
land Great Western Railway, on the port of Galway as a packet station in connexion with 
America, dated last October, will show the works that alone are required to render Galway 
a first-rate port, capable of accommodating any number of steamers of the largest size that 
are ever likely to be required for a packet service. “ The actual existence of very good 
floating docks capable of further extension, and now containing a space of about five 
acres, with 1 J feet depth of water, and dock gates 56 feet wide. Moreover, by arrano-e- 
ment with the Admiralty, the railway embankment across Lough Atalia is so constructed 
as effectually to convert that large sea estuary, flanking the town, into a basin, which 
nugnt be closed by gates under the railway bridge, and, when deepened, would afford any 
desirable extent of wet-doclc accommodation The railway bridge is constructed with two 
openings on a swivel centre ; each opening is 60 feet wide, and the channel through is 
proposed to give -0 feet depth of water at high tides ; these dimensions would admit a 
very large class of steamers.” ( Since the publication of this Report, we arc informed by 
Mr. Hemaus, that for th» very moderate sum of 50,000/., Lough Atalia could be converted 
into a very fine wet dock, with 20 or more acres of deep water.) « That the anchorage, or 
holding-ground, m Galway Roads, under the lee of Mutton Island, is excellent, and a 
moderate expenditure would make a solid rampart from that island to the shore (to which 
it is connected by a dry reef at low water), and construct a pier into the sea, so as to form 
an extensive and commodious harbour of refuge.” For the construction of the break- 
water, with a spacious roadway along the top, and a parapet wall, Mr. Hemans iuforms us 
that a further sum of 50,000/. will, he thinks, be amply sufficient. Surely no one will deny 
that (jalway is as justly entitled as those other ports to assistance from the public 
purse foi works such as Mr. Hemans states are absolutely necessary,— nay, better entitled, 
nst crrng the distressed circumstances of its population, consequent upon years of 
xamme. How much more wise and economic to employ the thousands of Connaught 
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■ labourers upon works required to make Galway an asylum harbour than leave them Miscellaneous 

unemployed, a burthen with their families on the unfortunate ratepayers; indeed, the Letters, Reports, $c. 

convicts might with advantage be employed on these works also, in order to relieve the 

• o verb ur then ed cess- payers from their support in comparative idleness in the gaols and 
bridewells of the. province. In proof of the advantages that have arisen from the very 
moderate expenditure on the docks of Galway, and as an inducement to Government to do 
what is novyrequired for this port, see extract from Mr. John M c Mahon’s, “Vice-President 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers in Ireland,” Report to the Drainage Commissioners 
on Loughs Corrib, &c., 1846. He says: — “With respect to trade, although the geogra- 
phical position of the town of Galway affords it great advantages, still it requires 

facilities and extension to be given to its means of transit to develop fully all the great 
resources of so thriving a locality. To give the Commissioners an idea of the steady pro- 
gressive improvement in its internal trade, I take leave to state that civic commissioners 
were appointed by Act of Parliament in this town in the year 1836 ; the tolls then leviable 
were let for three years, at 840/. per annum. At the expiration of the lease in 1838, they 
were again let for 1,710/. a year; and in 1844, the Commissioners being then their own 
collectors, the net produce paid in was 2,150/., thus nearly trebling the receipts in the 
course of eight years. The commerce is in an equally prosperous state; it too is pro- 
gressively improving, judging (with other facts) from the amount of dues collected by the 
Harbour Commissioners; in 1831 these charges amounted but to 350/. per annum, and in 
1844 the sum collected was 1,609/. The best informed statists in Galway attribute this 
rapid and vast improvement to the facilities afforded to shipping by the construction of a 
most convenient floating basin, where all vessels that enter are safely water-borne at all 
times of tide.” 

The. Rev. John D’Arcy has kindly furnished the following returns from the Town 
Commissioners, which corroborate the statement of Mr. M‘ Mahon : — 



YEAR. 



1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 



* Defalcation owing to the famine. f Recovering from the famine. 

X The falling off here is attributed to the state of the gates, which were under repair, and the dues were reduced in 
consequence. 



TOLLS. 


Ingate and Outgate 


Harbour Tolls. 


£. *. d. 


£. .«. d. 


1,688 10 0 


1,300 0 0 


1,821 10 0 


1,645 0 0 


1,780 0 0 


1,275 0 Of 


2,158 12 8 


1,608 17 4 


2,346 9 1 


1,962 9 11 


2,041 18 4 


1,603 10 0 


951 17 3* 


2,565 17 6 


933 6 6* 


1,881 3 2 


693 18 4* 


2,811 9 9 


1,048 15 2t 


2,288 16 8 


15,414 18 0 


18,942 4 4 



By a Return from the Customs, we find that the Port Dues in 1836 were 32,000/. per annum, 
whilst in 1846 they had increased to 41,000/. 

In the Foreign Trade. 



Year. Ships. 

Ships inwards in . . . .. . 1838 13 

Ditto 1S48 67 

And in one year (the Famine) 144 

In the Coasting Trade. 
Year. Ships. 

Ships inwards in 1 838 105 

Ditto 1848 154 

And in one year (the Famine) 173 

Ships outwards in .... . 1833 30 

Ditto 1848 135 

And in one year (the Famine) 177 

Ships belonging to the Port, Ships. Tons. 

In the year 1838. ... 14 1,495 

Ditto 1848. ... 20 3,S94 



This show's Galway to he a most rising port, aud worth attending to. From time to 
time considerable sums have been advanced by the Treasury for the improvement of the 
River Shannon (half of which advance has been repaid by the counties) ; for the improve- 
ment of the Western Lakes (to be repaid by the proprietors in part) ; and for the com- 
pletion of the railway from Dublin to Galway, secured by the Company, and counter- 
secured by the baronies through which the extension of the line passes. It must evidently 
then be the interest of the country at large (tax-payers especially) that every facility be 
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Miscellaneous given for the improvement of this port, so as to ensure not only the repayment of these 
Letters, Reports, c. considerable advances, but also to enable this neglected (because remote) district to con- 
tribute its quota to the national resources, instead of being a clog on the industry of the 
empire at large. To make Galway a “packet station” will be the sure remedy for all the 
evils consequent on years of neglect and mismanagement. The much-lamented Sir 
Robert Peel, in almost his last speech, pointed to Galway as an important district, and 
reminded Parliament of the escapes of 179S (when the enemy fortunately failed in 
effecting a landing at Bantry Bay, and were repulsed after landing at Killala Bay), and 
warned the Legislature of the danger of neglecting this vulnerable coast. The opinions 
of so distinguished a statesman ought not to be disregarded. Let not Government then 
allow this favourable opportunity to go by, when it can with so much ease make itself 
master of the key of the great central western port of Ireland— Galway. Should Great 
Britain unfortunately become embroiled in war, her fleets can ride in safety (as did the 
East India fleet in 1795) under Black Head, and find shelter in this noble bay, out of the 
reach of all hostile privateers, and from whence (should an enemy even effect'a landing at 
Killala, Bantry, or any other bay, troops (and marines, upon an emergency) could 8 be 
despatched at a moment’s notice to repel any attack, whether from the right, the left or 
the centre ; and from whence the fleet of Great Britain at anchor here could proceed to 
the aid of any port which the enemy might be daring enough to attack : advantages 
which no other port can afford (to such an extent, certainly) and therefore justly entitle 
Galway to be the “ packet station” for America.” 



Plan for Establishing a Central Western Packet Station at the Port of Galway, on 
Ireland’s Western Coast, thereby completing the Steam Communication from Lon- 
don and from St. Petersburg!!, across the British Isles, to Halifax, Boston, and 
New York, the Longest and Straightest ever made or contemplated in the World. 5 

The advantages of Galway as a packet and commercial station, in preference to any 
other on the west coast of Ireland, are manifold and unspeakable, and would richly reward 
those first in the field of enterprise. There lately appeared in “The Illustrated London 
News a map and explanatory statement of the ports of Great Grimsby and New 
Holland, with a drawing of the ferry across the Humber to Hull, and the lines of railway 
from those ports, having Sheffield and Lincoln as centres, radiating to all parts of England 
and Scotland, terminating at the port of Holyhead. The advantages of these lines of 
railway across England to the whole of the north of Europe, both as to passengers and to 
ttie transfer of merchandise to and from the manufacturing districts of the United 
Kingdom, arc incalculable. The above map shows the line of steam communication from 
London and from fet Petersburgh (by Lubeck and Hull) to Holyhead, then by railway to 
GaLway (the line will be completed in the course of the present year), at which port it is 
proposed to establish a line of first-class steamers, then to Halifax, or perhaps to White- 
haven, or Cape Canso, 150 miles nearer; and when the railway, now in contemplation by 
the Governments of the United States, and of our North American Provinces shall be 
constructed from these ports to Waterville, State of Maine, then by railway all the way to 
Boston and New York --Thus (and at no distant day either) bringing London within 7 or 
8 days (6 by telegraph), and St. Petersburgh within 15 days (for passengers) of New 
Yoilc. An achievement quite easy of accomplishment, and certainly unrivalled in the 
annals ol commerce. J 



Thomas Bermikgham, J.P., 

Late Chairman of the General Irish Railway Committee, and author of “The 
fCM 0 n E "f an ' an i Ireland Identified,” “ Statistical Evidence in favour 
of State Railways in Ireland,; ‘Letter to Lord John Russell on the Duties 
of Resident Irish Landlords * The '1 hames, the Shannon, and the St. Law- 
rence or the Good of Great Britain, Ireland, and North America, Identified 
and Promoted, and other works having in view the development of the 
numerous resources of Ireland (m conjunction with those of the sister 
country), and the social and moral improvement of the people of Ireland, bv 
procuring profitable labour the great desideratum at present for the ameli- 
British E ^ popu allon of that fine > but hitherto neglected portion of the 



MyL °* D ’ March 17, 1851. 

reached vnm E h^ f U 1 V« X,reme , ly ,that *° m Berehavcn but *w communications have 

hood t til n * Z\ S n eat . rat W r ' an d-possessing „o other interest in the neighbour- 
to Jour Lordsffip 1 1 y ? addreSSing the inclosed few observations on that port, and its claims 



The Lord Hobart. 



I have, &c., 

Andrew O’Keeffe, Ulushcr, Castletown, 

Berehaven, Ireland. 
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Berehaven, as the cis- Atlantic ocean terminus, or junction of land and sea-lines of commu- 
nication, offers the following advantages: — 

1. The shortest sea-passage. — The late Captain Wolfe, R.N., superintendent of the Marine 
Trigonometrical Survey of the Irish Coast, in a letter to Admiral Beaufort (2nd Report, Tidal 
Harbour Commission), indicates " the coast from theFoze to the Bull Rock of Dursey Island 
as the salient points” of our Atlantic sea-board, and notices “ the usual practice of American 
steamers to make this shore.” The line of coast here marked off presents two basins of some 
celebrity— Valenti a and Berehaven — the former inside the Foze, and latter (40' Ion", west of 
Galway) indicated by the Bull Rock. 

_ 2. “ Naturam furea expelles tamen usque recurret — In depth, capacity, shelter, accessi- 
bility in all weather, and holding-ground, is Berehaven confessedly the finest harbour we pos- 
sess on the Atlantic. 

3. As a Port, of Call, undoubtedly we present claims to the particular attention of your 
Commission, being, in fact, situate at the very turning point of our present steam line. 

4. In the saving of Time. — Table as furnished Lord Monteagle : we complain of the proba- 
bility of a lighter class of vessels working the Irish station being apparently unconsidered, 
while the completion of the submarine lines of telegraph puts the short sea-line in a prominent 
place. 

5. Passenger Traffic.— After the experiences of the past winter, the “America’s” trip ashore 
at midnight, under Galley Head ; the entire knocking up of the Collins’s line, coals having 
failed the prolonged voyage, apart from unconsidered trifles — such facts must carry birds of 
passage to the safer road. 

Were the Commission to regard the probable necessity of fortifying the proposed centre of 
trade — perhaps even of raising a naval Atlantic arsenal there — Berehaven alone presents a 
sufficient capacity for both services; while the lines of defence put up after the 1796 attempt 
at invasion, and the great facilities presented for a larger plan, are important desiderata. 

Andrew O’Keeffe. 

Ulus/ter, Castletown , Berehaven, March 17, 1851. 



Senior United Service Club , 

My Lord, Wednesday, March 19, 1851. 

With reference to the Transatlantic Packet Station, I have to request that your Lord- 
ship will communicate to the Commissioners that I have this day made inquiries from a very 
distinguished and experienced officer. Commodore Bruce, as to his recollection of the Bay of 
Galway, and the coast of Ireland generally, during the time of his service there in command 
of the “ Sappho” sloop of war. He informs me that he found safe anchorage under Mutton 
Island, within about half a mile of the landing-place at the town. 

That according to his own observation, and the testimony of others, the wind never blew 
home up the Bay of Gaiway. That his objection to the bay was (one not applicable to a 
steamer), the long beat down the bay, in a westerly wind, to clear the Arran Islands. 

That his recollection of the weather on the west coast of Ireland in the winter corresponds 
exactly with that which is already in evidence before the Commission, namely, a succession of 
short severe storms from the S.W. (accompanied with a heavy but not an unsafe sea), clearing 
up after short intervals, and not obstructing navigation in the way that the long-continued 
thick weather in the Bay of Biscay and English Channel might operate. There are various 
other matters communicated to me by Commodore Bruce favourable to Galway, but he is 
unwilling that I should quote him upon any point of which he has not a clear recollection and 
personal knowledge. I, therefore, confine myself to the above. He is in London, if it be 
thought desirable to call him before the Commissioners; but in the probability that they may 
not think it necessary to further overload their evidence by additional oral testimony, I con- 
sider these statemenis of sufficient importance to submit them to your Lordship and the gen- 
tlemen of the Commission. 

I have, &c., 

The Right Hon. Lord Hobart, Hercules Robinson, 

$" c - Rear Admiral. 

P.S. That there should be no mistake as to what I have stated, I have referred this letter 
to Commodore Bruce, who tells me it conveys his statements and meaning. 



My Lord, Dublin, March 20, 1851. 

With reference to the “ extract” which you were so good as to send me from the 
evidence of a naval man, who stated to the Commissioners “ that several wrecks had taken 
place in the winter of 1847, at Valentia, of vessels seeking to enter the harbour in the night 
time,” I beg to enclose you a declaration taken before a magistrate of three persons of 
respectability resident there at that time, expressly contradicting that part of the statement; 
but in order that there should not be any misapprehension or appearance of disguise, I have 
begged of my brother to procure for me a particular statement of every casualty to vessels that 
has taken place at or about Valentia of late years, and I now beg to enclose such a statement 
for the last 10 years, signed by him and three other inhabitants, which I am quite sure will be 



Miscellaneous 
Letters, Reports, tfc. 
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Miscellaneous ' found rigidly and scrupulously correct; and I have no doubt the Commissioners will be of 
letters yUeporls, gc. opinion that it is substantially a complete rel ation of the entire statement made by the 
abovemenfioned party. For, when it is considered that the majority of vessels seeking 
Valenti a do not go there for ordinary commercial purposes when they could in some measure 
choose their own time, but. generally use it as a harbour of refuge, approaching it under adverse 
circumstances, frequently in a disabled stale, the number of casualties here detailed will appear 
very small as compared with other ports, and that in almost every one of the cases here 
reported there is enough known and here stated to account for the casualty without anv 
imputation attaching to the harbour, it being too much to expect that a harbour should be 
like the padded walls of a lunatic cell, so safe as to render it impossible for a vessel in a dis- 
abled state, or with a commander bent on wrecking her, or grossly ignorant of the locality 
and the ordinary directions of the chart, to meet with destruction. 

I trust that this statement and the accompanying document may appear in connexion with 
the evidence to which it refers. 



Lord Hobart, 

£c. 8fc. 



I have, &c., 

P. Fitzgerald, 

Knight of Kerry. 



Comity of Kerry, \ We, Denis de Courcy, coast-guard; William Belford, constable: and 
to wit. J James Brock, pilot, all of Valentia, in said county, do solemnly and sinccrelv 
declare that, we are not cognizant of any vessel or vessels having been lost in the winter of 
in attempting to make the harbour of Valentia at night ; that any statement made to the 
contrary by any person would be, in our opinion, a false statement, as we were stationed or 
resident here at Valentia during the entire of the said winter of 1847 ; and, from the nature of 
our duties and employment, we are certain no wrecks could have occurred under such circum- 
stances without our knowledge, or without our having received information thereof. And we 
make this solemn declaration conscientiously believing the same to be true, and by virtue of 
the provisions of an Act made and passed in the 5th and 6th years of the reign of his late 
Majesty, intituled an Act for the abolition of oaths in various departments of the State, and 
substituting declarations in lieu thereof. This declaration, made and subscribed before me at 
Valentia, this 17th day of March, 1851. 

Denis Dn Conroe, S ' F '! 

Wm. Belford. 

James Brock. 

ST s1nS'ri!'7v™, in refer< T >? at T ’ w ‘ rfAs ° r Casualties oF Vessels that occurred 

since the • Yeat 1841, at or near the three entrances of Valentia Harbour, or in the Har- 
bour, of Vessels coming in or leaving the Port. 

Ral > „ a fp te ™ be, \ l84 5-— The “ Penquit,” small smack— cargo, corn; came ashore near 
Ballycarbery beach; she remained there for some days, and then broke up. Crew lauded 

ns t?T a ?L T1 i e i Cap ! ain r , efuSed a P iIot; raa the ™ssel «P Lough Kay at night. When 
asked why he did not anchor, stated that he missed stays, and fell ashore. From various 
circumstances strong suspicion was entertained that this smack was wilfully lost.. The car<m 
was mostly saved. The crew landed safe. ' g 

October, 1846. — The ** William,” brig ; cargo, provisions. 

f *'. reck P ioke< ? ,"P T ” north-west entrance of harbour on 

n47of he 18th J k that the loss of this vessel occurred on the 

night ol the loth, but as she was not observed the day before (with one exception stated 
hereafter) by any poison on land, and as there were no survivors of the crew “S o" cctlt 

a " ye i a l t "T”™* “ f h ° W “ d " 1 » re »h« was wrecked Every inquiW 
was made, and it appeared that the captain was a man of notoriously intemperate habits -thin 
it was believed that he sailed from the Shannon, being in a state of SZ From the 
appearance ortho stern-post, competent judges were of opinion that her rudder must have been 
FZTs i" Sr? ) L“. a t0,ally ? r "<« 1 « condition. A man ashore on the day 

to f. ii dfffiSy * b " S “ SWCnn S h ” b Bay j she appeared to hirj 

December, 1847 —The - Janet," small sloop ; cargo, India corn. 

*° , . he . mas ‘ er ’ 3 statement, and from the observations of lookers on ashore It 

Cargo saved, anTcrew^'consisting ofZo^nfirmZra sad Tb^^UndeZ^fe. 6 ”™^ ^ " P ' 
1847.— The “ Alabama,” brig; cargo, deals. 

ran up the channel which L a " f ? g d f Bnce «° f L any P ro P e r pilot, have easily and safely 
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the crew landed safe. She was got off with no damage beyond a piece broken off her 
fore-foot. 

January, 1849. — The “ Alexander,” schooner; cargo, Indian corn. 

The statement of the master was to the effect that “ he ran in at night through N.W. entrance, 
wind W.S.W., blowing strong; that she carried away her main gaff'; that he tried to anchor 
near the Perch Rock, but that before the second anchor was out his cable parted, and that he 
ran her ashore in a bite on the west side of Begnis.” All the crew landed safe, and cargo 
mostly saved. 

Remarks. She remained on the beach for some days ; a competent party offered to get her 
off for 107., which was refused. She afterwards broke up. A very general opinion prevailed 
that this schooner was wilfully lost. Without entering into detail, it is evident that the rational 
course would have been when the vessel had arrived so far (passed the entrance) to have pro- 
ceeded to the regular anchorage. A glance at the chart of the harbour, and the point the 
wind was at the time being known (W.S.W.), will show the correctness of this remark. 

January 5, 1851. — ,f Mary,” hooker. 

On leaving the harbour in the daytime by N.W. entrance, in consequence of the utter in- 
competency of her crew (a few boys), she missed stays, and was lost on the south side, near 
the lighthouse. Her crew, when she was still in mid-channel (weather very moderate), got. 
into their boat and deserted her. 

We have mentioned all the wrecks or casualties to vessels that have occurred either at any 
of the entrances of, or near to, or in the harbour of Yalentia, from the year 1841 to the pre- 
sent date, viz., 17th March, 1851. 

S. Fitzgerald, J P-, Valentia. 

Wm. Belford, C. P. 

Denis De Courcy, Chief Boatman. 

James Connell, Pilot, Valentia. 



Office of Public Works, 

My Lord, Dublin, March 24, 1851. 

Upon my return to Ireland I received the enclosed letter from a member of an exten- 
sive firm established in Dublin for executing iron and mechanical engineering works, and as 
it practically and in my opinion importantly illustrates a part of my evidence by proving the 
existence of adequate means to repair and receive steamers at Galway, I have the honour to 
request that you will be good enough to lay it before the Transatlantic Packet Station Com- 
missioners, who will probably consider the information contained in it of sufficient importance 
to publish it with the Evidence in the Appendix to their Report. 

I have, &c.. 

Lord Hobart, Wm. T. Mulvany. 

frc. Sfc. 



Dear Sir, Dublin, March 17, 1851. 

Some recent conversation as to the proposed transatlantic station at Galway, in which 
the question of what means existed, or would with certainty and facility be provided, to enable 
the hulls and machinery of the large class of steamers used in ocean navigation to be repaired 
on the west coast of Ireland was started, and my having seen the name of our firm mentioned 
in a Dublin newspaper, in a letter addressed to the editor, on the subject of a Galway packet 
station, both induce me, as one of those anxious to promote that object, to thus address a few 
observations to you on this part of the subject. 

I would then make some remarks — first, on the sort of repairs demanded by such ocean 
steamers; second, on the means of making as ordinarily adopted ; third, on the means for this 
that already exist in Ireland, and on their further extension. 

You are no doubt aware that all well-found steamers of the larger class carry in duplicate 
several of the most important parts of the engines liable to fracture, or other like damage at 
sea, viz., spare piston-rod, side- rod, cross-head and tails, air-pump-rod, and occasionally air-pump 
bucket. Amongst these are found the parts most usually damaged by accident or rough 
usage in a sea-way. Many minor parts are also carried in duplicate. All these are, there- 
fore, out of danger as regards the present question. 

Then as respects the class of repairs that belong to the common routine of wear and tear— 
these are new brass bearings to larger and smaller journals ; occasional turning over of rods; 
new or partly new piston-rings ; new facing of valves and clacks ; restoration of copper pipes 
or flanges, worn or eaten through; grinding or repairing sea-cocks or valves, brine-pumps, 
&c., all as respects the engines. As respects the boilers — new fire-bars; new fire-doors; 
occasional new plates in the fire-places or ash-pits ; new tubes, or an odd patch on flue-plates, 
and so forth; and, lastly, as regards the paddle-wheels, new float-boards, new bolts and nuts 
for securing them, and keying up or re-rivetting up arms, rings, or boxes on the shafts. 

To another class belongs the results of those rare and serious accidents,, such as occurred 
recently to the American packet that put back into Cork with her crank-shaft broken. A 
sudden fracture of shaft, crank, or crank-pin, or of cross-head or piston-rod, may involve serious 
consequential damages, such as fractured cylinder-bottom or top, or even destruction of many 
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a other parts of one engine. As regards the hull of the ship, without entering into shin-build, •„ 
questions, or the ordinary requirements of coppering or cleaning, it is a Ire thin/ once rt? 
engines were bolted down to the keelsons, for any necessity to arise for bringin/a 
mtq grawng-dqck or on to a slip ; boilers are best pot in and out with the shin ionS' 

a quay, provided with a proper crane or shears. 1 alongside 

1 N °/’/ S .'° the means iQdis pensably necessary for executing the repairs which I have 
classified, it may seem at first sight, that to 'repair damagl to tlTe a7ge 
and as complete and large a supply of tools and machhiery must belt hand L 
demanded or. grnally to make them. This is not the fact, however; you are aware I? 
some that the heavy forgings from which, under the name of - uses " the shaft! rreT 
cross-heads and tails, piston and side-rods, &c are made are no, r™„] „ .1 ks ' 

enniqe-makers but at large hammer-mills, of which ljut a veryl'ew^exfstll GrearErita^n^ 6 
at Liverpool and Newcastle, Bolton, Glasgow, Dundee &c and da ta 1 “ 

nearly with heavy forgings; the forgine hf these the'casti'nn of bed "l J PP J f ’ * he ,"'° , ' ld 
together, and of cllindlrsfa’nd the bSi^ 

leave the ship there for repair. m “ rme ‘ 1 ' 1 bel “ ,a the f « ™ a strong indisposition to 

Sh ° P ' "' ith “ d b 4 6 teaX“p f S 

s^U^lTqS largetl «?*“*«• «• h-y sub- 

machine, and a few smaller tods of each oHhese clLes and o? some slottin ^ 

as joint-shaping and screwing-machinerv all driven h’ °^ S ° me others well known, such 
constitute the whole plan, necfssarylor ataos“ every eo^abf.Tli, ' “ y 10 ' h ° r “ P ° Wer ' 
in i?o&L S ed^^ Sh °““ «W. b e kept 

asS“t|e^L P “A^ 

Company's ship, the work fl S tb r \ P ?. niMala r and Oriental 

and Ravenhill ; and so it would be were Gahvav th ° 4 believe by Messrs. Miller 

blishmeut on the spot for Ipair and Z morell „ , Imt,C P“ rt ' a ™T federate esta- 
then reduced to a few horn? distance. Simule S ob“ °”' S exec ^ tsd b P. contract in Dublin, 
for executing such repairs, however, I think it most Drotahl 8 ° the /' ec l UISlte means in plant 
m Ireland generally as to what can and what cannot he din fr . 0n \ th ® 1 S norance that exists 
marvellous tendency that all classes here have T 4 if d “ the countiy ; and from the 
own, that it may bevery h but *rfr 

do not exist in Ireland. 7 1 thls moment that these few and simple means 

I shall best answer this by stating what our own firm he 
moment premising that I believe Messrs. Coates and YounTof Relfa^ ™ ean8 ,° f don, & at this 
than we do. Messrs McCnv and r™o j ana ;, oun £> °‘ Belfast, possess larger tools even 

ford and Cork S are Ste eateSme^ 1 T*f d at ^eda, and.at wX- 
wreck of the « Royal Tar” steamer on th^Arkinw^a''/ “““ ^ ag °’ after the P artiaI 
cylinders between 60 and 70 inches diameter aid W ® 5 eCOn f tructed her engines, with 
Bay of Biscay for many years on the Peninsular and OrienM C ? n f“ ued . f° cross and recross the 
Since that time our works and tools have Welv innr l * tatl ° n W . lth ° ut failure or accident, 
not hesitate to construct marine L5s o ^^'nT l “^“ itude * and should now 

s w" r&rit pers “f d *- re-: s? “ y ° f ° ur mi!Ma “ 

13 tons of fluid iron. Weln surfSe TurT up' to 7? lHng and ha,ldIin g of 

lake in about 6 feet diameter by 30 feet in length ^ w/i T' °“ r h “ ,iest lath e will 
we would be quite prepared still further to increfse’omtfeot P ,n° e *” equal J “S th - And 
employment for it in marine engine-makinw T™ ™ ? 5 here a P ros P ect of profitable 
piamng-maehine in the marine ESn"£f at S» ” t ’™ 1, V aars a ?° th «‘'o ™s no! a single 
ngence and thrifty spirit of the Seltch to k«n whs, 8 OT ° ree " oek ' L et «e» then the intel- 

hadso encouraged engine-making, that it showed 'J™ "!" k “W “«» amongst themselves 

now grown up in the Clyde ; and afimilar resth^th^LTh 170 n ' J F ' at ttide wilich has 
(according to the measure of its tradel if die it g “ ° b ae" achieved in the port of Dublin 
P»ny, the British and Irish, and the 6 Ww lTn?bT P T!, h f ^, ' the Cit T »f 'Dublin Com- 
irom which they take their titles and dral nearlv Si"’l *“1 1?"“ ,h “ r duty by ,he “""*7 

the empire own so large a steam marine Z 0tlh “ r re ''a">ta«. Few ports of 

marine as Dublin, yet for a quarter of a century since the 
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infancy of steam navigation these companies, spending annually many thousands in new Mttcdlaneom 
engines and in repairs, have systematically excluded the factories of Dublin of any share of Letters, Report *, 3*. 
their work. For years the City of Dublin Company maintained a costly repairing establish- 
ment in Liverpool which might quite as well have existed in Dublin. At last one of these 
companies built a repairing establishment for itself in Dublin, and actually contracted for 
repairs of the vessels of some of the other companies, thus entering into competition with those 
private engineering concerns whom they neglected before to employ while getting their repairs 
executed in Liverpool and Glasgow. In the only two or three cases in whick any one of 
these companies permitted new engines of late years to be contracted for in Dublin, it was, 
after an unfair and grinding competition, that left the maker probably at a loss; if, in place* 
of such penalties upon engineering skill and enterprise here, the repairs alone of the Dublin 
Steam Company’s vessels had been left in Dublin, and paid for only as well as at Liver- 
pool and Glasgow prices, under such encouragement marine engine-making would now be a 
flourishing trade here, and our port be resorted to, not only for putting in the engines but for 
building steam vessels, and so at the present hour there would be no room for doubt as to 
whether or not it were possible in all Ireland to execute the common run of repairs of an 
ocean steam-ship. 

This is not the place, however, to enter more fully upon this topic, which I only notice as 
explaining why marine engine-making has had no extension for 15 years past in Dublin and 
thus rebutting by anticipation the statement I have too often heard made by Irishmen,’ that 
either want of coal, or want of something or other precluded the possibility of constructing 
steam ships or their engines in Ireland. I am bold to say it lies alone in the want of courage 
and disposition on the part of steam-ship owners to ascertain and avail themselves of the talent, 
capabilities, and capital that even still exist in the country. 

I pray you accept my apology for thus lengthily trespassing on your time and attention ; had 
I more time at my own command I could have written more briefly ; I was anxious, however 
to remove a baseless objection to Ireland as an American point of departure, which I under- 
stand has been put forward in the highest quarters, and which silly and unsubstantial as it is, 
yet is of such a character as not to be easily seen through and refuted except by a practical 
mechanical engineer. 



W. T. Mulvany, Esq., 

Office of Public Works, Dublin. 



I have, &c., 

Robert Mallet. 



Mr Lord, Tralee, March 24, 1851. 

I have again to trouble you with a certificate signed by the agent for Lloyd’s and two 
magistrates residing at or near Valentia, in refutation of the evidence given before the Com- 
missioners as to wrecks at Valentia, referred to in my last letter, dated 20th March. 

I have, &c., 

Lord. Hobart, P. FitzGerald, 

£ c - fr c - Knight of Kerry. 

The following statements, having reference to Valentia harbour, have been handed to 
us : — 

“ Several vessels have been lost in taking the harbour at night. I learnt, during my 
stay there, that two vessels were lost in the winter of 1847, and all hands perished in 
attempting to enter the harbour at night, and several vessels have been lost in attempting 
its entrance in the daytime.” 

We, the undersigned, have resided in the immediate vicinity of Valentia harbour for several 
years, and we are cognizant of any casualties, and the particulars attending same, that have 
occurred at or near the three entrances of the harbour, or in the harbour, during the period 
from January 1841 to this date (19th March, 1851). 

We have also perused and fully concur in the accuracy of a list and remarks having refer- 
ence to the same subject and period, signed by — 

S. FitzGerald, Esq., of Valentia. 

Daniel De Courcey, Coast Guard, stationed at Valentia. 

Wm. Belford, Constable, stationed at Valentia. 

Timothy Connell, Pilot, Valentia. 

And further, from our own knowledge, and an experience extending over a period of several 
years prior to that year, 1841, and having examined various respectable persons competent, to 
give information on the subject referred to, and which persons have been resident at Valentia 
or in the vicinity of the harbour, for periods varying from 30 to 60 years ; and we hereby 
declare the following portions of the above-written statements or assertions (taking the words 
used therein in their accustomed sense and meaning) are utterly false, — 

“ Several vessels have been lost in taking the harbour at night, and several vessels have 
been lost in attempting its entrance in the daytime.” 

And with regard to the remaining portion of said statement, wherein the stater mention 

2 X 
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that “ he learned that two vessels were lost in the winter of 1847, and that all hands perished 
in attempting to take the harbour at night,” we further declare that such alleged information 
is entirely without, foundation. 



Valentin, March 19, 1851. 



Daniel Mahony, Agent for Lloyd's. 

S. FitzGerald, J. >., County of Kerry. 
James Barry, J. P., County of Kerry. 



Extract from the Sailing Directions for the Lower Shannon, by Commander James 
Wolfe, R.N., printed for the Hydrographer’s Office, Admiralty, 1850. 

Nine miles above Tarbert Road, on the south shore, is the Island of Fovnes three- 
quarters of a mile each way, and rising towards the centre to a height of 200 feet. To the 
S.W. it approaches the main, which is here high and bold, within 200 yards; and to the 
S. and S.E. is a well-sheltered harbour, capable of containing many vessels, in depths from 
3 to 6 fathoms ; stiff muddy bottom. At present it is seldom used, but there is no place on 
the Shannon so well adapted for the site of a commercial town: while on the island there are 
already natural docks, requiring but little assistance from art. 

Great improvements are being carried out at this place, through the public spirit and per- 
sonal exertions of the proprietor, the expenses of which are to be borne in equal proportions bv 
him and by the Government. A harbour, covering an area of 10,000 square yards, is bein? 
executed, which will be protected from northerly winds by a breakwater, and from the eastward 
by a pier, already so far completed as to afford shelter to a slip which has been laid down 
From the N.W. the entrance is quite clear and deep; the leading mark for the fair wav is 
the high-water line of Barneen Point, in one with Durnish farm-house, S.E. a E. • but from 
the N.E. it is_more intricate and shallow, as between the N. point of Fovnes and the N mint 
of Auchunsh Island there is a flat bar of sand, with only 7 feet of water at low-water spring 
J here are also, m this passage, several patches of rocks, which would require to be marked’ 
off with buoys or beacons. ™ 

. ’f he ,““ al >“fP“8 e t lf “ e f°. r ,*; de - borad ,8ss,!ls is 10 the N - E - »f royues Wand, on a 
bank of stiff muddy sand, good holding-ground, where you may choose your depth from 2* to 
5 or b fathoms or more, out of the tide, the strength of which sets along the N. shore. 



My Lord, Harbour Office , Limerick, March 29, 1851. 

In the course of ray examination, relatire to the harbour of Fovnes, before the 
Commissioners of Inquiry upon 1 ransatlantic Communication, a question was put to me by 
Sir James Gordon, to whteh I d,d not at the time attach any importance, because it appeared 
to me to be totally irrelevant to any practical bearing upon the subject. P 

Upon reconsideration, I am extremely desirous that every seeming objection should be 
removed, and that the harbour, resting upon its merits for practical working, should receive 
its proper testimonials of fitness and usefulness. ° receive 

JPW*!? ”*r d '« , w “ B1o ?“ B ‘ **> wi,h the wind ** into the harbour 

fhc »ha“or pfe“ ‘ °' S ' J °“ B “ of the,e kr « 6 Lam-ships alongside 

Of “i 1 “tTV ““ any diffi , cult y in t*cau» the pier-head lies parallel to the course 

of the channel ; but it necessary I could swing her at the mooring-buoy placed in the centre 
of the channel, where a boat wil h lights would be in attendance." To tlmSir Janies objected 
that^ there was not sufficient room for her swinging, and that she would touch the ground 

Since my return I hare made a sketch of the harbour upon a large scale, and have marked 
out the necessary improvements which I consider would make it complete for all pracrii.l 
purposes; and your Lordship will see that instead of extending the pier further ouS the 
mer, I have substituted two large hulks, each capable of containing 1,000 tons of coal 
These would always form, a depot supply for the use of the packets to be regularly kent mi' 
and would also have the effect ot keeping the packet out into deep water S J 3 

Com^o!^ 

even tf hat be refused, I feel quit, sure your Lordship will willingly receive S 2' own 

“f zrz iiCcrsr 6ges,io, ‘ s tha * can be “ y ^ * ■*» 



The Right Hon. Lord Monteagle. 

P S. — Sketch and plan sent by railway. 



I have, &c., 

William Randall, 

Harbour Master. 
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Gentlemen, -Mbimi TrmcharJ, Foyms, November 8, 1846. Mimllanm, 

I his opunon had the suDDort of the ;.„i * ., .<■ 



o i -. many advantages.' 

- '* ° P ““ 0 " - -Tllnlrv felTT i “‘ l S5“ n * f Ca P tain Mad S e > ,he Admiralty 



“e g t £ x.nr^^rp^v.S'iv ? Ja xr *° V <° v°“ 

SIESf b t„ S* S 4 ’■?'■■*■•"" i^vsytac^srs*? 

Foynes would be the most eligible, and the qjrries „e 

s$r° =« 5$va 

west portions of the Countv If 3 "m?*" 4 38 a co . nve ^g in g P oint for the traffic of the north- 
est poruons ot me County of Limerick— an extensive district not many years since the scene 

- dlsLur ! >a ? ce and aggrarian excitement, but now happily under rapid transition into 
l Pr%'” duS 7’ “ 3 P'oaprrity. The new roads, made principally at X publ " 
mpense, have tended in a sinking degree to this improvement, and a facility of e™rt for 
cXteT' ’? ,n , crea ™6 agricultural products of the country is much required; this can be 
effected most advantageously by the erection of a shipping Wharf at Foynes in a situation 

aSSeXXteSfdl. f' *“■ P T P ° sa - X th ,' ,e is an,ple de P lh of ” ater and sheltered 

“ etdensite platform m the rear of it close to the high road between Limerick 
I i a 7’ ,! a d ' ! ynrds of one of the finest limestone quarries in the south of 

and aXibtt ofX b ? ’T* 1 S “ Uat . ed at the ' restera ex,remit y of the limestone district, 
and a facility of shipping stone from it is most desirable, not only as a superior material to 

fntn K CrS 'h' dl,l ?“ “if ,he erec,Km of works i» the Shannon itself, but also for bin-nine 
into lime, to bo used in the agricultural improvement of the north coast of the County of 
Limerick, and also or the opposite coast of the County of Clare. p 

Wh3 n r a ff y be ,,yf"? d - that the P roduce of the agricultural districts in the neigh- 
T imeri l | f P T y "n S T' 1 b ? m° USht “ ,his 8 uarr y for shipment, as the great post, road from 
.mW? t ?, I T a, ; bert aad Tral »« Pa sses Close to it, and the facilities for loading and 
unloading wdl be far superior to any place within a considerable distance from it. S 

of Ib.TCl 1 h'T” be ' 11 raad = 011 the sam,s subject by Captain Washington, R.N., one 
of tne Tidal Harbour Commissioners, from which I take the following extract:— 

of ,3““ b • 9 ml1 ? from Tarb » rl aad 20 miles below Limerick, is about three-quarter. 
Wand h , “ cb .,™y-, and ™“ ;« a bright of 200 feet ; to !he south and south-east of the 
^“ d in1xZt , aad * he “amlandts an excellent and well-sheltered harbour of about 60 
Se hoHo b Rv l e ““ a,mn S ma “y vessels in depths of from three to six fathom, 
the bottom being stiff mud, the best quality of holding ground; the entrance to the harbonj 
aUowXXd” 1 ' S ‘f ,e . de . irand d fP. fl ‘at from the north-east is most intricate, and 
noimWrtf , td l “ r 0 "[ y Sma 1 ™ sseIs - Foy ' les is well situated as a converging 

F.iiflh th ra ?° of tbc uonh-ivest ponton of the County of Limerick, a district rauidlv 
advancing in industry, and consequent prosperity; a shipping place for its agricultural 
produce is much wanted, and Foynes oiL/eve/y facility 'for fhi! purpose hfflS 
anchors e and ample depth of water. It is also in the immediate neighbourhood of the high 
SeXa™ Lefand” 1 1 bree-quarters or a mile of one of the finest limestone quarries m 

th ,"SX° ,hlS if r j° l,r hff, b “;‘ litlle “ sed exce P l by a,one boats ; hut there is no place in 
the Shannon so well adapted for the site of a commercial town, while on the island there are 
already natural docks requiring but little assistance from art to render them serviceable.” 

, ‘ lS bc cambmaho! 1 of evidence from official and impartial authorities, which from the 
year 1832 to 1S46 have recommended the work now about to be commenced to the attention 
of the public, the Legislature, and the Government. 

In the first design which was laid before the House of Commons, and of which I enclose 
a tracing, it was proposed to erect a lighthouse on the western pier of the intended docks- 

2X2 * 
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this would have acted as a harbour light, and would also, though to a limited extent, have 
opened towards the west and down the river. On consideration, however, the Commissioners 
have varied the plan, and propose to erect a pier somewhat further to the east; here a 
lighthouse would be of no use for the general navigation of the river, and a mere pier-head 
light can be more economically provided ; but in other respects it is stated that the change 
will be most, beneficial to commerce, as affording better and more extended accommodation to 
shipping. But I submit to your Board with great earnestness the extreme importance of 
establishing a lighthouse on the island of Foynes, not alone or indeed necessarily in reference 
to the proposed harbour, but as connected with the general navigation of the River Shannon. 

Yon are aware that the navigation of the river is perfectly open and free from the heads 
to Foynes Island; above this station, and, indeed, the whole way to Limerick, is most 
intricate and dangerous. One of Her Majesty's steamers, at the present moment, lies 
stranded near Begh Castle, and cases have frequently happened in which the river craft, 
and even sea-going vessels of burthen, have been driven from their anchors and forced to run 
for Foynes, where°they are in perfect safety; as an instance, I can refer to the case of the 
» Gleanor,” in the heavy gale of January, 1839. In all such cases, a light, at Foynes would 
be most important ; it would open, I believe, from the west from your Light of Tarbert, and 
from the east from above Grass Island. Thus the light. I suggest would be important both 
wavs, and also to the proposed harbour ; but I fear it may appear presumptuous in a non- 
professional person like myself to enlarge on these points. The knowledge which the Board 
have within their reach in the various official reports to which I have referred, the Admiralty 
charts of the Shannon and of Foynes harbour, founded on the late minute and accurate survey 
of Captain Wolf, R.N., the information which your own able officers and engineers have 
obtained from personal inspection, will enable you fully to judge of the importance of the 
suggestion I have made, and should a more special report be required, the facilities of 
communication are now so great, that a few days would enable to bring to the test of further 
observation all the particulars to which I have taken the liberty of calling your attention. 

I have, &c.. 

To the Commissioners of the Ballast Board , Monteagle. 

£ c - 

P.S. — I believe the best site for a lighthouse for the general purposes to which I have 
adverted would be the centre or the north part of the island. 



To Her Majesty's Commissioners appointed to inquire into the proper station for Transatlantic 
Steamers. 

The Memorial of the American Chamber of Commerce of Liverpool, 

Showeth, 

That Liverpool is the great emporium of the cotton trade, and has direct communi- 
cation with Manchester and the manufacturing districts of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

That the business transacted at Liverpool with the United States and Canada is greater 
than in all the other ports of the Kingdom. 

That it is of the utmost importance to merchants and others engaged in trade in Liverpool 
that there should be the greatest, facilities afforded for conveying intelligence of the state of 
the market, the fluctuations in prices, and other commercial intelligence to their corre- 
spondents in America, and for posting their advices up to the latest time. 

That under the present arrangement, for despatching the mails from Liverpool, the greatest 
facilities are afforded for effecting this object, as letters can be posted within half an hour of 
the departure of the steamer. 

That if the mails were despatched from any other port, the merchant here would always be 
in nrrear of the market, and great loss and inconvenience would arise. 

That the great majority of passengers from and to America have business in Liverpool 
and the surrounding districts; and that any other port of arrival or departure would be less 
convenient, and would involve useless delay and expense. 

That for these and other reasons, Liverpool is the most natural and most convenient station 
lor the departure and arrival of the North American steamers, and any change to another 
port would inflict a serious injury not only on Liverpool, but on the districts of Lancashii - e 
and Yorkshire, where the American trade is chiefly located, without any adequate advantage 
being gained. 

Your Memorialists therefore pray that your Lordships will not sanction any alteration in 
the station for the North American mail steamers. 

Wm. Rathbone, Jun., 

Liverpool , April 1, 1851. President of the American Chamber of Commerce. 



To the Honourable the Commissioners for Inquiry into the Transatlantic Steam Navigation 
from Great Britain and Ireland. 

The Humble Memorial of the Liverpool Shipowners’ Association. 

Showeth, 

That your Memorialists are extensively interested in British shipping employed in the 
trade between the port of Liverpool and the British colonies in North America and the 
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United States of America, and it is or the utmost importance to them that, a regular post- Mkcdjmtmn 
office communication should be maintained between that port and the colonies and States Letters, Reports, 
above mentioned. 

That such communication has been afforded for a great number of years by the britisti 
and North American Royal mail packets plying between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, 
and the punctuality with which these vessels have departed from and entered the River 
Mersey is unparalleled in the history of steam navigation between Great Britain and foreign parts. 

That such punctuality as regards departure from Liverpool is attributable to the excellent 
arrangements made by the parlies having the management of those packets at that place, and 
in the carrying out of which arrangements the public authorities of Liverpool and the mer- 
chants and others interested have most cordially and successfully co-operated. 

That such punctuality has been of the greatest convenience and advantage to the public, 
and has enabled persons living in any part of the United Kingdom to calculate within one 
hour the time of their departure from Liverpool, and to make all their travelling and other 
arrangements accordingly ; and as regards the transmission of letters, has enabled the mer- 
chants of Liverpool and Manchester, and the manufacturers of Yorkshire and Lancashire, 
forming a very large proportion of the correspondents in Great Britain with British North 
America and the United States, to post their letters containing the latest advices and informa- 
tion within a very short time before the departure of the packets. . . . 

That this punctuality moreover has afforded great accommodation to parties shipping by the 
said packets manufactured goods of a light weight., and this, combined with the facilities of 
bringing such goods to Liverpool by means of its railway communications with the manufac- 
turing districts, and steam communication with Scotland and Ireland, has originated a par- 
ticular trade in the export by these packets of this description of goods, and which trade 
would be greatly prejudiced, and would have to be conducted at a greatly increased cost if the 
packets were removed to a station offering none of these facilities. 

That your Memorialists have heard with surprise and regret that a proposal for changing 
the British and North American Mail Packet Station from Liverpool to Holyhead has been 
entertained by Her Majesty’s Government. ... » 

That your Memorialists believe that, no such change has been called for by the public, and 
they cannot see a single advantage which it will afford to any parties, excepting the share- 
holders interested in the Chester and Holyhead Railway, and a few persons resident at Holy- 
head, and it may perhaps (assuming that the same punctuality will exist at Holyhead as 
at Liverpool) save one or two hours in the transmission of letters from London to North 

But your Memorialists are convinced that such removal will be most injurious to the mer- 
cantile and manufacturing bodies from which the passenger traffic by these packets is prin- 
cipally supplied : it will compel them to travel with all their luggage in many cases one 
hundred miles further than at present, at a great cost both of time and money ; and as re gar s 
letters, it will oblige them to post the same a day at least instead of a few hours m Liverpool 
only half an hour— before the departure of the packet ; and with reference to the export ot light 
goods above referred to, it. will probably transfer such trade from the mail packets to the 
American contract or other steamers. And on this point your Memorialists would remark, 
that as the depriving the contractors for the mail packets of this trade will withdraw a large 
item of profit in the working of their vessels, it must ultimately have the effect m future con- 
tracts, of enhancing to the Government the cost of carrying the mails from this country to 
North America. , , , . , , 

That Liverpool being the great centre and mart of the trade between these kingdoms and 
the British colonies in North America and the United States, and the natural resort of all 
persons engaged therein, and enjoying the most abundant means and facilities of commu- 
nication with the great trading communities in the north ot England and in Scotland and 
Ireland, all more or less connected with the trade to the United States and North America, is 
clearly the fittest place for the Government Mail Packet .Station to those parts. .. 

That Holyhead is an artificial and exposed harbour, and in this respect is very interior as a 
packet station to Liverpool, and possesses none of those , advantages of graving-docks and 
other means for effecting repairs to the packets or to their machinery which Liverpool affords. 

That the mode in wilieh this packet, service has been conducted at Liverpool, having for 
many years given the greatest, satisfaction to the public, and it is believed, to Her Majesty s 
Government; that, no grievance having been suffered by any one party by reason of the 
station having been at this port; that no portion of the public having called for a change to 
Holyhead ; that as the removal thither would effect little if any saving ot time in the transit 
of letters, your Memorialists respectfully submit that the contemplated change is unnecessary 
and uncalled for. and that such an alteration, without conferring any benefit on the public, 
would inflict a serious injury on Liverpool, and many large and influential bodies ot Her 
Majesty’s subjects in other trading communities. , , . , , .. , 

That all the objections urged by your Memorialists against Holyhead, with the exception of 
those relating to the nature of its harbour, are applicable ill a two-fold degree against South- 
ampton, to which port it has been rumoured that Her Majesty’s Government have also had 
under consideration, the expediency of removing the British American Steam Racket Station. 

Your Memorialists, therefore, for the various reasons above stated, humbly pray 
your Honourable Board not to recommend that the station for Her Majesty s 
mail packets should be removed from Liverpool. 

And your Memorialists will ever pray, &c. 

Robeet Rankin, Chairman. 
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Sir James Dombrain to Admiral Sir J. Gordon. 



Mv Dear Sib James, 

. 3b > Leeson Street , Dublin, April 12. 1851 

in general terms that I considered the ™s< coorf all alike in tha S t 'resLrt ■ hTr 7 m ? ,ed 
said that fogs prevail in the Shannon to a very great extent T rtihtfb ! ’ b (“ I . should have 
that, on four separate and distinct occasions, S tie middle of summed lT-"d 7 y T 1847 
hours m the small steamer which runs between Limerick lid Td™l7 rf - ? SWerl1 

easily accounted for: the immense quantity of mud whth dries 1 f’ ° C0U ™- 

weather in particular, sends forth such a mass of exMation , ’ ", “ warm 

indeed, I think the most dense I ever saw I feel it rirfit m f C . ,use ' xry 4 “S' fo S s , 
facts, as I think it important as bearing upon the genera? question ui yoSsXX^* 

I have, &c., 

J- Dombrain. 

»P * ... . Clarendon Lodge, Sandymount, Dublin, April 16 1851 

Lordship Wit^h”? S32dtE trust, excuse my troubling your 

service, with the highest testimonials and having w! ? seaman m the merchant 
enhdes his testimony to have great weight with the^anthoriti,? 7 “ ‘ he B “ y ° f 0al "' a L 

r r or?rc“ c Tf “ * *• 

^s^d\ , cop7„ C f^ deblte , d, of. packet .tatataiS1^r W ‘ U - ' «“ f “ *° 

^ the reason stated (the danger 

The Lord Hobart, I have, Stc., P ' 

&c. §-c. 



Thomas Bermingham, J.P . 5 

County of Galway. 



a %ss. *5**- **• * 

latter has referred to cStain O'Malley 7L ™FW' °” °“ malerial p " ia *> *e 
station, the question to be answered bring L Galway a Z T '“ 7 ‘ ;° W ° a lho Ensale 
wardly and south-westwardly winds ? it sfrikes me that T b °- e WIt 1 tbe P re ™ling west- 

What'is SMyi;™S y a“ef s h d i7a r S&*ft“ ^ E - by E ' 

tt : rit 7ar,igb°ii h %?I'” d “f- 

prevaihng winds, sav S.W /that k„* ’ a , g , au 8 les with N.E. bv E. - so that th„ 
parallel to the shore, on the coast of Galway™ WtareaT^S w“^ ie a longshore wind, or 
nmke the S.W. eoast, say from Cork to the BWkS a dS7i’ °' 7™“"! ™ d - »™ld 
Galway Bay so much more favourable for a large steamef ritlf 7 *??’ and w0,,ld make 
' , ! ,anan y » th er port on the S. or S.W coast If frit J “t.* 16 ; bo “ ntl into or going out of 
candid decision of any nautical person. There is shelter for 7 1 “" Tinceii - will be the 
Galway Bay. I consider it absurd to expect anv iust info? g" 6 ' st ? amer with any wind in 
nan., cal men. I beg to remark, the JnTS“ uld P 7 tS - ^ ^ 

- would mal “ tte atm ” phere ’“ ita r&SSPifc tXKl 

(Signed) James Richards. 

Mt Lord, 

„ I have the honour to enclose a, r .u Limrpool, May 14, 185L 

each country. ° E 1 ’’ 6 even an approximation of what is sent to 

The Lord Hobart, 1 hare , See., 

to- J. BraMiey Moore. 
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TRANSATLANTIC PACKET STATION COMMISSION. 



Exports from Belfast to United States and Canada for the Year 1850. 



Linen . 


. 65 boxes, to United States. 


Thread . 


. 16 ditto ditto. 


Bacon . 


. 2 bales, Canada. 


Brass . 


. 34 tons. United States. 


Brandy . 


. 20 hhds., Canada. 


Bricks (fire) 


. 1 0 tons, United States. 


Canvas . 


. 1 bale ditto. 


Clothing 


. 1 bale ditto. 


Coals 


. 810 tons ditto. 


Ditto 


. 478$ tons, Canada. 


Farming utensils, 2 carts, 4 ploughs, 2 har- 
rows, United States. 


Glue 


124 tons ditto. 


Hemp . 


. 10 tons ditto. 


Horses . 


• 2 ditto. 


Hardware 


. 3 tierces, Canada. 


Iron (pig) 


. 3190 tons, United States. 



Iron (pig) . 


. 365 tons, Canada. 


Ditto (scrap) 


• 245 tons. United States. 


Looms 


• 4 ditto. 


Moulding sand 


• 240 tons ditto. 


Ditto 


. 155 tons, Canada. 


Bags 


. 424-tons, United States. 


Kope 


. 314 tons, Canada. 


Ditto 


. 184 tons, United States. 


Sacking 


. 42 bales ditto. 


Salt . , 


. 1817 tons ditto. 


Slates 


• 20 tons ditto. 


Sails . 


. 13 bales, Canada. 


Whiskey 


7 puncheons, United 
States. 


Yarn. 


• 30 bales ditto. 


Castings 


• 14 tons, Canada. 



• Miscellaneous 
Letters, Reports, frc. 



Exports of Linen, Calico, Muslin, and 

Linen . 

Calico . 

Muslin 

Thread 



Thread from Belfast to Liverpool in the Year 1850. 

• 37,626 boxes. 

• 335 bales, 150 trusses. 

. 67 bales, 610 boxes. 

. 4,654 boxes. 
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ANALYSIS OF INDEX. 



Alphabetical and Classified List of the Principal Headings referred to in the following' Index, 
with the Pages of the Index at which they will respectively be found.- 



Page 

American Mails. (See Mails and Postal 
Arrangements.) 

American Mail Steam Packets. (See United 
States Mail Steam Packets and Ocean 
Steam Navigation Company.) 

American Railways. (Nee, North American 
Railways.) 

American Rotal Mail Steam Packets. (See 
British and North American Royal 
Mail Steam Packets.) 

Belfast 340 



Berehaven (Bantry Bay) : — 

I. Description of: — 

1. Generally 841 

2. Lights and Headlands . . . ib. 

3. Rooks, Shoals, &c. .... ib. 

4. Anchorage Ground, Depth of Water, Fa- 

cilities for Landing, &c. . . . ib. 

5. Docks, Wharves, Piers, and Jetties . 342 

6. Repairs of Machinery and Vessels, Ac- 

commodation for Passengers, &c. . ib. 

7. Price of Coal, Mode of Coaling, &c. . ib. 

8. Inland Communications . . . ib. 

9. Pilotage . . . . . . ib. 

II. Its Advantages for a Packet Station , ib. 

III. Its Disadvantages for a Packet Station , ib. 

IV. Improvements and Works required . . ib. 

British and North American Royal Mail 

Steam Packet Company . . .343 

British and North American Royal Mail 

Steam Packets (Cunard’s Line) tt . . ib. 

Cape Canso — Nova Scotia. ( See White- 
haven.) 

Chester and Holyhead Railway . . . 344 : 

City of Dublin Steam Packet Company . ib. 

Coal for Steam, Vessels : — 

I. Description and Cost of — used on board the 

Transatlantic Steam Packets . . . ib. 

II. Description" and Cost of — if •procured ■ from 

Cork or any Port on the -West Coast of 
Ireland . . . . , . . ib. 1 

Cork; — 

I. Description of : — 

1. Generally ..... 345 

2. ’ Lights and Headlands . . . . ib. 

3-. Rocks and Shoals .... ib. 

4. Anchorage Ground, Depth of Water, Fa- 

cilities for Landing, &c. . . . ib . . 

5. Docks, Wharves, Piers, and Jetties . ib. 

6- Repairs of Machinery and Vessels, 

Accommodation for Passengers, &c. . ib. . 

7- Price of Coal, Mode of Coaling, &c. . ib.. 

8. Inland Communications . . . ib. 

9 Pilotage . . . . . 346' 

II. Its Advantages for a Packet Station . . ib.. 

III. Its Disadvantages for a Packet Station . ib. 

IV. Improvements and Works required . .. ib. 

Crookhaven : — 

I. Description of: — 

1. Generally ..... 346 

2. Lights and Headlands . . , ib.' : 

3. Rocks and Shoals . . . . ib. 



Page 

4. Anchorage Ground, Depth of Water, Fa- 



cilities for Landing, &c. . . . 346 

5. Docks, Wharves, Piers, and Jetties . ib. 

6. Repairs of Machinery and Vessels, 

Accommodation for Passengers, &c. . ib. 

7. Price of Coal, Mode of Coaling, &c. . ib. 

8 . Inland Communications . . . 347 

9. Pilotage . . . . . ib. 

II. Its Advantages for a Packet Station . . ib. 

III. Its Disadvantages for a Packet Station . ib. 

IV. Improvements and Works required . . ib. 

Doblin and Kingstown Railway: . . . 349 

Dunbeacon Harbour- ib. 

(See also Dunmanus Bay.) 



Dunmanus Bay : — 

I. Description of: — 

1. Generally ..... 349 

2. Lights and Headlands . . . ib. 

3. Rocks and Shoals . . . ib: 

4. - Anchorage Ground, Depth of Water, Fa- 

cilities for Landing, &c. . . . 350 

5. Docks, Wharves, Piers, and Jetties . ib. 

6. Repairs of Machinery and Vessels, 

Accommodation for Passengers, &c. . ib. 

7. Price of Coal, Mode of Coaling, &c. . ib. 

8. Inland Communications . . . ib. 

9. Pilotage ...... ib. 

II. Its Advantages for a Packet Station . . ib. 

III. Its Disadvantages for a Packet Station . ib. 

IV. Improvements and Works required . . ib. 

Electric Telegraph . . . . , . ib. 

Emigration from Great BHitain and Ire- 
land ....... ib. 

Emigrant Vessels ... . . . 351 



Falmouth ....... 352 

Foynes (River Shannon) , . . . ib. 

I. Description of: — 

1. Generally . . . . ib. 

2. Lights and Headlands . . '. ib. 

3. Rocks, Shoals, &c. .... ib. 

4. Anchorage Ground, Depth of Water, 

Facilities for Landing, &c. . . ib. 

5. Docks, Wharves, Piers, and Jetties . ib. 

6. Repairs of. Machinery and Vessels, 

Accommodation for Passengers, &c. . ib. 

7. Price of Coal and Mode of Coaling: . ib. 

8. Inland Communication . . . ib. 

9. Pilotage '. 353 

II. Its Advantages for a Packet Station . . . ib. 

III. Its Disadvantages for a Packet Station . ib. 

IV. Improvements and Works required . . ib. 

Galway .— 

I. Description of: — 

1. Generally . ... . 353 

2. Lights and Headlands . . . ib. 

3. Rock3 and Shoals . . . . ib. 

4. Anchorage Ground, Depth of Water, Fa- 

cilities for Landing, &c. . . . ib. 

5. Docks, Wharves, Piers, and Jetties . 354 

6. Repairs of Machinery and Vessels-, 

Accommodation for Passengers, &c: . ib. 

7. Price of Coal, Mode of Coaling, &c. . ib. 

8. Inland Communications . . . ib. 

- 9. Pilotage ... . . . . ib. 

B 2 
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Galway — continued. 

II. Its Advantages for a Packet Station . . 355 

III. Its Disadvantages for a Packet Station . ib. 

IV. Improvements and Works required . . ib. 

Goods Traffic: — 

England and America .... 356 



Belfast and Liverpool 




. ib. 


Liverpool and Galway 




. ib. 


Great Circle Sailing 




. ib. 


Halifax — Nova Scotia . . 




. ib. 


Holyhead .... 




. ib. 


Insurance .... 




. 357 



Irish Ports on South and West Coasts of Ire- 
land — Profosed Transfer of Trans- 
atlantic Packet Station to — 
Berehaven. ( See Berehaven.) 

Cork. (See Cork.) 

Crookhaven. ( See Crookhaven.) 
Dunmanus Bay. (See Duninanus Bay.) 
Foynes. (See Foynes.) 

Galway. (See Galway.) 

Limerick. (See Limerick.) 

Long Island. (See Long Island.) 

Tarbert. (See Tarbert.) 

Valentia. (See Valentia.) 

Kingstown Railway. (See Dublin and Kings- 



town Railway.) 

Light Dues 358 

Limerick ....... jj, 

Liverpool : — 

Its Advantages for a Transatlantic Packet 
Station : — 

I. Facility and Safety of Approaches . . 358 

II. Facilities for Repairs of Machinery, &c. . ib. 

III. Its Central Position in respect of Goods 

Traffic . . . . . . ib. 

Liverpool and Philadelphia Steam Ship 

Company 359 

Long Island Channel : — 

I. Description of: — 

1. Generally ..... 360 

2. Lights and Headlands . . . ib. 

3. Rocks and Shoals . . . . ib. 

4. Anchorage Ground, Depth of Water, Fa- 

cilities for Landing, &c. . . . ib. 

5. Docks, Wharves, Piers, and Jetties . ib. 

6. Repairs of Machinery and Vessels, 

Accommodation for Passengers, &c. . ib. 

7. Price of Coal, Mode of Coaling, &c. . ib. 

8. Inland Communications . . . ib. 

9. Pilotage . . , . , ib. 

II. Its Advantages for a Packet Station . . ib. 

III. Its Disadvantages for a Packet Station . ib. 

IV. Improvements and Works required . . 361 



North Channel Passage .... 369 
Ocean Steam Navigation Company . , if,. 

Passage. (See Cork.) 

Patent Slip ...... 369 

Ports of Call for Transatlantic Mail Steam 
Packets : — 

1. Generally ..... 379 

2. Berehaven , . . . . ib. 

3. Cork ..... . ib. 

4. Crbokhaven . . . . .371 

5. Holyhead ..... it,. 

6 . Valentia ..... if,. 



Ports on South and West Coast of Ireland 
suggested for establishment of Trans- 
atlantic Packet Station : — 



Berehaven. (See Berehaven.) 

Cork. (See Cork.) 

Crookhaven. (See Crookhaven.) 

Dunmanus Bay. (See Dunmanus Buy.) 

Foynes. (Nee Foynes.) 

Galway. (Nee Galway.) 

Long Island Channel. (Nee Long Island Chan- 
nel.) 

Tarbert. ( See Tarbert.) 

Valentia. ( See Valentia.) 



Postal Arrangements . . . .371 

(See also Mails — Conveyance of, by 
Railway.) 

Post Office : — 

Liverpool . . . . . .371 

Holyhead ..... . ib. 

Galway ...... 372 

Dublin .... . ib. 



Plymouth , 



ib. 



Queenstown. (See also Cork.) 

Railways ....... if,. 

Repairs to Steam Vessels and Machinery . ib. 



Royal Mail Steam Packets. (See British 
and North American Royal Mail Steam 
Packets.) 

Shannon River — Ports in, suggested for 
Establishment op Transatlantic Packet 
Station : — 

Foynes. (See Foynes.) 

Limerick. (See Limerick.) 

Scattery Road. (See Scattery Road.) 

Tarbert. (See Tarbert.) 

Scattery Road 373 

St. George’s Channel .... ib. 
Southampton ib. 



Speed of Mail Steam Packets . . . ib. 



Mails : — 

United States and British North American 



Colonies ...... 362 

Brftzil . .'363 

West Indies, East Indies, and Peninsula . ib. 
Mails— Conveyance of by Railway . . ib. 



Mail Steam Packets. (See British and 
North American Royal Mail Steam 
Packets, and United States Matt. Steam 
Packets.) 

Midland Great Western Railway of Ire- 

hAin> 364 

Milford Haven . . . . , n 



North American Mail Steam Packets. (Nee 
British and North American Mail 
Steam Packets, and United States Mail 
Steam Packets.) 

North American Railways: 

Generally . 2gg 

Between Halifax and Quebec . . if, 

Between New York and Halifax or White- 
haven •••«.. 



Speed Anticipated from Improvements in 
the Construction of Steam Vessels . ib. 

Steam Packets — between England and 
America. (Nee British and North 
American Royal Mail Steam Packets 
and United States Mail Steam Packets.) 

Steam Vessels for North American Packet 
Service : — 

I. Description of: — 

1. British and North American Royal Mail 

Steam Packets (Cunard’s Line), Liver- 
pool and New York vid Halifax. (See 
British and North American Steam 
Packets.) 

2. United States Mail Steam Packets, New 

York and Liverpool. (See United 
States Mail Steam Packets), New York 
and Havre vid Southampton; New 
York and Bremen vid Southampton. 

(See Ocean Steam Navigation Com- 
pany.) 

II. Proposed Improvements in . . . 374 
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Page 



Tarbert (River Shannon) : — 

I. Description of: — 

1. Generally ..... 375 

2. Lights and Headlands . . . ib. 

3. Rocks, Shoals, &c ib. 

4. Anchorage Ground, Depth of Water, 

Facilities for Landing, &c. . . ib. 

5. Docks, Wharves, Piers, and Jetties . ib. 

6. Repairs of Machinery and Vessels, 

Accommodation for Passengers, &e. . ib. 

7. Price of Coal and mode of Coaling . ib. 

8. Inland Communications . . . ib. 

9- Pilotage ib. 

II. Its Advantages for a Packet Station . . ib. 

III. Its Disadvantages for a Packet Station . ib. 

IV. Improvements and Works required . . 376 

Trade between Ireland and North America ib. 
Transatlantic Packet Station — Proposed 

Transfer from Liverpool to a Port on 
the South or West Coast of Ireland : — 

I. Generally . . . . . .376 

II. Advantages of such Transfer . . . ib. 

1. Saving of Time for Passengers and Mails 377 

2. Shortening the Sea Voyage, and avoid- 

ance of the Dangers of Channel Navi- 
gation . . . . . . ib. 

3. Saving of Expense . . . .378 

4. Commercial Advantages . . • ib. 

5. National Advantages . . . ib. 

III. Disadvantages, &c. : — 

1. Increased Expenses .... 378 

2. Loss of Passengers and Freight . . 379 

3. Want of means for repair of Vessels, 

Machinery, &c. .... ib. 

4. Commercial Disadvantages . . . ib. 

5. Nautical Difficulties and consequent Irre- 

gularities in the Delivery of the Mails, ib. 



Page 

IV. Evidence in respect of particular Ports : — 
Berehaven. (See Berehaven.) 

Cork. ( See Cork.) 

Crookhaven. {See Crookhaven.) 

Dunmanus Bay. {See Dunmanus Bay.) 

Foynes. {See Foynes.) 

Galway. (See Galway.) 

Long Island. (See Long Island.) 

Tarbert. (See Tarbert.) 

Valentia. {See Valentia.) 

Transhipment : — 

Inconvenience of, in respect of Passengers . 381 
Inconvenience of, in respect of Goods . ib. 

United States Mail Steam Packets . . 381 

United States Mail Steam Ship Company . ib. 
{See United States Mail Steam Packets.) 



Valentia : — 

X. Description of : — 

1. Generally . . . . .381 

2. Lights and Headlands . . . ib. 

3. Rocks and Shoals . . . ib. 

4. Anchorage Ground, Depth of Water, Fa- ib. 

cilities for Landing, &c. . . ib. 

5. Docks, Wharves, Piers, and Jetties . ib. 

6. Repairs of Machinery and Vessels, 

Accommodation for Passengers. &c. . ib. 

7. Price of Coal, Mode of Coaling, &c. . ib. 

8. Inland Communications . . . ib. 

9. Pilotage 382 

II. Its Advantages for a Packet Station . . ib. 

III. Its Disadvantages for a Packet Station . ib. 

IV. Improvements and Works required . . ib. 

Whitehaven — Nova Scotia . . . 384 
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INDEX. 

[In' tlie following Index the- figures refer to the pages of the Evidence.] 



American Mails. — See Mails and. Postal Arrange- 
ments. 

American Mail Steam Packets. — See United States 
Mail Steam Packets, and Ocean Steam Navi- 
gation Company. 

American Railways.— See North American Railways. 

American Royal Mail Steam Packets. — See British 
ami North American Royal Mail Steam 
Packets. 

Archibald, Charles D., (Analysis of his Evidence) :— 
Has been practically acquainted with the trans- 
atlantic steamers for many years, and can testify to 
the great desire which exists on the other side of the 
world that some point on the west of Ireland should 
be selected as the port for I he departure and arrival 
of vessels, 167. — Halifax regarded as the best point 
on the American coast, ' The American packets 

will most probably touch at Halifax- as soon as the 
line of railway to that plaee is completed and con- 
nected with the great lines inthe United Slates, ib.— 
■Opinions of the commercial public of New York in 
favour, of a Packet Station on the west coast of 
Ireland, 168. — Believes that the managers of 
Collins’s line of packets, would prefer to have the 
point of embarkation on the western coast of Ire- 
land raiher than on the western coast of England, 
tS— This preference grounded upon the prospect 
of obtaining a proportion of the passenger traffic, 
and of the conveyance of the mails, ib .— Shortening 
the voyage considered of great importance- in New 
York, ib . — Much greater importance attached to 
this matter in the United States than in this coun- 
try, On the completion of the Halifax Railway, 
and connecting it with the American lines, 50 or 
52 hours will be saved between the west of Ireland 
and New York , Halifax far preferable to 
Whitehaven as the port for the packet service, ib. 
Whitehaven the worst that could be selected, *.— 
The navigation at Whitehaven often interrupted 
not oniy by being frozen up in winter, but also 
by the floating ice which is driven into the har- 
bour at a later season by the current, ib.— 
Difficult nature of the country beiween While- 
haven and St. John’s, ib. — Description of the 
tountry between Halifax and St. John’s, ib — 
Mode of crossing ferries connecting railways on 
opposite sides, ib.— This accomplished with great 
facility, ib. 18 miles an hour the ordinary speed 
on American lines of railway, 169.— The express 
trams do not exceed 30 miles an hour, ib — These 
- trains only run on the main lines, ^.-Opinion of 

nine-tenths ol the Population of Nova Scotia in 
fav°ur of Halifax as compared with Whitehaven, 
to.— Considers the Cunard line of packets very fine 
vessels none better on the ocean, ib .— Does not 
remember ever to have been impeded by fog in 
making the western coast of Ireland, *.— Thinks 
u bunard s packets were removed from Liverpool 
to a western port in Ireland that Collins’s packets 
would soon follow them, ib .— Thinks Ihe freight a 
very smaR item in the receipts of the mail packets, 

hTln Pas f 8en i er - traffi0 and the conveyance of 
the mails of sufficient importance to compel the 
introduction of a class of steamers suiled to the 
ocean voyage without reference to freight, ib. 

Belfast : — 

“ os ‘ en T t? r P«sing and most prosper- 
‘ n Ireland, Washington, 132.— Its trade is 
large and annuauy increasing, ib — The Trustees 
tSS,™ r 40 °' 0Ml >” improvements, 

packet stahon, such a communication would be im- 
by milmyfam lidrii"' 



Belfast — contin ucd. 

the same as the charge for freighl from Belfast to 
Liverpool, ib. 1 63. — u. per ton a fair average charge 
for freighl between Belfast and Liverpool ; but it 
is not more than 1 0.s. on some descriptions of goods, 
ib. 1 53. — The manufactures of Ulster the principal 
exports from Ireland to America, ib. 153. — They 
are generally sent to Liverpool for exportation, but 
occasionally vessels go direct from Belfast to 
America, ib. 1 51.— They are always sure of dispatch 
if sent to Liverpool, whenever they arc sent over, 
as trading vessels and sailing vessels go from thence 
twice or -thrice a-week, ib. 154. — Mode of carrying 
on the Belfast trade recently changed on account 
of its great increase, Kennedy, 45. — Consumer and 
producer now brought more immediately into per- 
sonal contact, ib. 46. — All parties benefited 
thereby, and the goods greatly improved in quality 
and style, ib. 46. — Further- particulars relative to 
the Belfast trade, ib. 276. — Statement of exports 
from Belfast to Canada and United Sta es in 1850, 
and of the exports of certain articles from Belfast 
to Liverpool in 1850, ib. 33 1. — The tonnage entered 
and cleared out in 1850 was 624,113 tons, Wash- 
ington, 132.— The existing packet ariangemenls 
injurious to the Belfast trade, O’Flaherty, 107.— 
The want of a direct communication with America 
injurious to the trade, Daly, 110.— Opinions of 
mayor and town council, and 26 merchants of 
Belfast in favour of the establishment of a packet 
station at Galway, ib: 275.— They believe it would 
prove highly beneficial to the trade of Belfast, 
ib. 275.— As regards the conveyance of letters to 
America, Belfast would be better served from 
Holyhead than Galway, Mdberley, 142.— Belfast 
would save about 20 hours by making Galway the 
station for American packets, Hill,Ub. — There 
are 42 large flax, and four cotlon -spinning 
mills at full work, within 10 miles of Belfast, 
Marmion, 37. — 17,000 persons are employed in 
spinning, 40,000 in weaving, aad 200,000 females 
in sewing aud figuring light cottons and muslins, 
w. 37.-300,000 women are said to be employed 
upon the sewed branch, Kennedy, 46.— Particulars 
of tlie steam traffic between Belfast and Dublin, 
and Belfast and Liverpool ; specifying the number 
of steamers, and of monthly trips o'n each line, and 
the freight for passengers and goods, Griffith, 250. 

Belcher, Captain Sir Edward, R.N. (Analysis of his 
Evidence) :— Has given the subject of a western 
.Packet (station much altention for the last 20 years 
109.— Looks upon this as a naval question,*.— 
thinks m many cases the packet would be com- 
pelled to seek another port than the one determined 
upon for the Packet Station, ib.— There is no port 
on the south-western or western side of Ireland 
which could be entered at all times and under all 
circumstances, 170.— Mr. Church, who has been 
surveying the western coast, says, that he should 
be very sorry, in many cases, pilot as he is. to take 
one ol the American packets into any of the south- 
western ports of Ireland, ib.— Reasons for this 
opinion, ib. — Dangers of a lee shore and heavy 
following seam making land. *.— If the accident 
which happened to the “ Atlantic” had occurred 
under such circumstances, she must have been lost, 
to.— Considers the packet steamers much under- 
manned, and that they are not able to cope with a 
gaie of wind under canvass in a lee shore, *.— 
Neither officer nor men permanently attached to 
their ships, *-— -The whole of the English coast is 
safe to approach, under ordinary or even extraor- 
dinary circumstances, ib— There would not be the 
same danger in making Liverpool as the west-coast 
of Ireland, *.— Does not think soundings of much 
use m approaching Galway Bay from the west, ib. 
—The vessels would be too far on the lee shore, on 
striking soundings, to be of much use, ib.— If com- 
pelled to make the west-coast of Ireland, there 
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Belcher, Captain Sir Edward — continued. 

.must be a pilot on board/or every port, ib. — Sound- 
ings extend 30 or 40 miles from Galway ; off the 
Heads soundings would be struck 10 miles off 
shore, ib. — The 100 fa'hom line of sounding of 
little use, ib. — Danger of rounding-to to sound in 
a heavy following sea, ib. — Thinks the • northern 
passage would be taken more frequently if it were 
better known, ib. — Fogs frequent in the channel, 
particularly during westerly winds, 171.— Neglect- 
ing the proper precaution of having a sufficient 
look-out, and from not showing lights, the causes 
of most of the accidents in the channel, ib. — Further t 
evidence relative to the soundings riff Galway, ib. — 

' Thinks time would be gained by taking the northern 
passage to Liverpool, compared with the uncertainty 
attending the approach to Galway, ib. — Does not 
beheve the mails would be delivered five hours 
earlier at Galway, ib. — Assuming- this time to be 
gained with Irish letters, it would not extend to 
English correspondence, which would be delivered 
no earlier than at present, ib. — ‘Soundings off Tory 
Island, ib. — Advantage of making Tory Island and 
taking the northern passage, ib. — Evidence as to 
the na ure of the approach to the north oi Ireland, 
172. — -The sea here is dangerous for small vessels 
but not for large ones, ib. — The opinions of the 
officers of the British packets entirely against the 
proposed transfer of the Packet Station from 
Liverpool, ib. — They considered the transfer to the 
west of Ireland would impose great additional 
labour and responsibility upon all on board, ib. — 
Witness of opinion that the mails could not be 
landed with certainty at any port on the west coast 
of Ireland at all times and in all weathers, ib. — 
Mr. Church, to whom witness refers the Commis- 
sioners as an officer of great practical experience, 
of the same opinion relative to the dangers of this 
coast, ib. — A port of call objected to on the south-' 
western coast, on account of the heavy sea and the 
consequent uncertainty attending the landing or 
embarking the mails, 173. 

Berehaven : — 

I. Description of : — 

1. Generally . — A splendid harbour, and easy of 
access. Hall, 13. — A . fine, capacious and safe 
anchorage. Church, 15 ; Risk, 20.— There is no port 
in the United Kingdom equal to Berehaven, 
Htmgerford, 26. — ?-It is very capacious, and has 
good holding ground, Wingrove, 60.— It is capable 
of holding any number of vessels in smooth water, 
and- affords great facilities for ingress and egress, 
Hung erf brd. 26. — It is perfectly secure, and land- 
locked, and easy of access by day. Brown , 61. — A 
• good harbour, but ought not to be attempted at 
night oniaccountof the narrowness of the entrance, 
Driver, 58. — -A spacious harbour, with -sufficient 
water for any ship, having from 6 to 12 fathoms all 
over, O'Malley , 78. — An excellent harbour, Coffin, 
12 ; Evans, 123 ; Jones, 82. — A very excellent har- 
bour, especially for steamers, Smith, 68.— A fine 
harbour within, but difficult of approach, Goss, 69. 1 
■ —The entrance from the Atlantic of considerable, 
width and great depth, having 1 9 fathoms through- 
out, Marmion, 34. — Its west entrance, in day time 
and clear weather, sufficiently sale for a trans- 
atlantic steamer. Church, 15. — An excellent har- > 
hour and well sheltered, and may- -be run for by 
day in any weather, Coffin, 62. — It is not safe for | 
a large vessel, nor for a small one without a pilot, ; 
■O’Malley, 78. — The value of the east entrance ; 
much depreciated by the dangerous group of rocks 
called the Carngaveddra, Church, 15. — The east' 
entrance safe to approach by day or night, Burke, , 
77. — It would not be prudent to run for this har- 
bour at night without ''fights, Church, 15. — Bere- 
haven has depth of water at all times of tide for 
vessels of any size, and is capable of affording 
shelter in all weathers, Ladd, 66. — It is the best 
harbour in Europe, Bower, 67. — This harbour 
very sale, easy of access, and fit to contain a fleet 
of the largest -ships in Her Majesty’s Service, 
Browne, 8 1 ; Hutchinson, 82. — A lai ge fleet of line- 
of-battle ships could ride here in perfect safety in 
•all weathers, Burke, 77. — This port most eligibly 
situated for intercourse with America, the West 
Indies, the coasts of Spain and Portugal, the 
Mediterranean, the ports of England, and the 
south and east of Ireland ; and lies in the course 
of vessels trading to and from these parts with 
America, ’Marmion, 34.— In clear weather, would run 
for this port on the homewaid voyage in preference 
to any other on the south or west coast, Laen, 69. 



Berehavan — D escription of, continued. 

2. Lights and Headlands. — The approach from 
the ocean is free from danger, and the neighbour- 
hood easily recognised. Church, 14. — It is safer from 
the south-west than from the west, along the 
Dorsey shore, ib. 1 5. — Coming in from westward, 
the conspicuous high islets called the “ Bull,” 
“Cow.” and “Calf,”, off Dursey Head, are seen, 
Church, 14.— From the south-west “Mizen Head,” 
“Three Castle Head,”- and “ Sheep’s Head,” come 
into view, ib. 1*5. — At night, when steering for the 
Mizen, the Fastnet-light.should be sighted on the 
starboard bow, ib. 15. — Vessels from America 
• would make the Skellig Lights, the Bull, Cow, and 

Calf, and then open upon the red light. on Bere 
Island, Ladd, 66; Hungeford, 25. — There is no 
sea light at present. Church, 15. — The eastern en- 
trance' has a light ; but it is difficult to make it. out 
in dark hazy weather, Plunkett, 56 ; Burke, 77. — 
Tlie western entrance is narrow, but hold, with 
a bright red light on the . island side, and a green 
one near Castletown, as a leading light to the 
anchorage, Ladd, 66. — The west entrance is nar- 
row, and requires a leading wind to pass through, 
Burk, 77. — The headlands are bold and well de- 
fined, Lrwin, 84. — The west entrance in day time 
and clear weather is sufficiently safe for a trans- 
atlantic steamer ; but at night, moderately fair 
weather and a light are indispensable. Church, 
15.— This port exceedingly difficult to make; owing 
to the prevalence of misty, foggy, weather, and the 
sameness in the appearance of the land, Aylen, 41. 
— It may be confidently approached at all seasons 
of the year, and in any state of the weather, 
Hungeiford, 25 ; Goss, 69. 

3. Rocks, Shoals, <tc. — The value of the east 
entrance lessened by ihe dangerous group of rucks 
called the “Carrigavaddra,” which lie half a mile 
off its east point. Church, 15. — The west entrance 
is full of rocks, O'Malley, 78 ; Burke, 77. — The 
dangers are the reefs in the eastern entrance, and 
the rocks in the centre of the western passage, 
Scott, 84. — The Harbour Rock, one-third of a mile 
inside the narrows of the west entrance, and nearly 
in the fair way, has only 11 feet of water over it at 
low-water springs ; it is marked with a buoy, 
Church, 15. — '1 his ihe only danger of the western 
entrance, Brown, 61 —There is not a rock all the 
way up to Wliiddy Island anchorage, Evans, 133. 

4. Anchorage Ground, Depth of Water, Facilities 
for Landing, §'c. — The anchorage is perfectly secure, 
and land-locked, and easy of access by day, Broicn, 
60.— A very safe anchorage, Dunlop, 59. — The 
harbour is capacious, and holding-ground good ; 
but the water not at all times very smooth. Win- 
grove, 60. — The anchorage m uch exposed in easter- 
ly winds, Pearce, '72. — It has perfectly smooth 
water, and good holding-ground, Lrwin, 84. — The 
anchorage is very good and smooth, and mails 
and passengers could be landed by boats in all 
weathers, Church, 17 ; Hungeiford, 25 ; Risk, 20. — 
The anchorage best off the town of Batitry, Aylen, 
62. — Anchorage perfect, deep water, good holding- 
ground, and without tide or current, ‘Hungeiford, 
25. — It is never subject to a heavy sea, being shel- 
tered from every wind and with excellent holding- 
ground, Parley, 280.— It is subject to heavy 
squalls from the proximity and shape of the moun- 
tains, Pearce, 72. — It has depth of water at all 
times of tide for vessels of any size, and affords 
shelter in all weathers, Ladd, 66 ; Irwin, 84. — The 
holding ground is good, being mud mixed with 
shells and. Church, 15 ; Carter, 70. — Lawrence's 
Cove, in Bere Island, a natural basin, with water 
alongside sufficient to heave down a three-decker, 
Evans, 137. — It has a wild roadstead ; and if a pier 
were built, no vessel could lie alongside except in 
very fine weather, Randall, 270.— Jt is spacious, 
well sheltered, deep water, and good holding- 
ground, Kelly, 71. — -It has sufficient waler for any 
ship, having from 6 to 12 fathoms all over, O'Mal- 
ley, 78. — It has 2,900 acres, with from 6 to 15 
fathoms at low-water springs, and 1,900 acres with 
more than 5 fathoms at low water, Marmion, 
34. — Mails and passengers could be landed in all 
weathers, day or night, Risk, 20. — Does not know 
a more inconvenient roadstead than Berehaven, 
except that it is sheltered from the sea, Denham, 
147.— Knows of no part along the northern margin 
east of Castletown where wharves could be built, 
ib. 147. — Abreast of Castletown the margins are 
too irregular and flat to admit of wharl extension 
into 20 feet water, ib. 147. 
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Berehaven — Description of, continued. 

5. Docks, Wharves , Piers, and Jetties. — There 
are no wharves or docks ; but the place possesses 
great advantages for the construction of such works, 
Hungerford, 25. — There are neither docks nor 
wharves, nor any conveniences for passengers, Disk, 
2U. — The rocky beach forms a complete wharf, 
alongside of which a vessel may moor in more than 
6 fathoms of smooth water ; and the passengers 
may step directly on shore, Marmion, 35. 

6. Repairs of Machinery and Vessels, Accommo- 
dation for Passengers, &c. — It is quite barren of re- 
sources essential to a packet station. Coffin, 12— 
There are no means of any kind for the repairs or 
maintenance of the packets and their engines, 
boilers, &c., Risk, 20. — Small repairs might be 
done here, Church, 17. 

7. Price of Coal, and Mode of Coaling, he, — Coal 
is difficult to be obtained, and has to be imported, 
Risk, 20.— It is now imported in small quantities; 
but if a packet station were established, the vessels 
now taking copper ore to Swansea, and coming 
back empty, would bring a return cargo of coals, 
Hungerford, 25.— Coals may be had at 15s. or 16s. 
a-ton, Church, 17 ; Hungerford, 26. — Coaling' w ould 
be done by means of a hulk moored alongside, 
Church, 17. 

8. Inland Communications. — The communication 
inland from Berehaven is confined to the daily 
mail car, on horseback to and from Bantry, and 
the carriage of butter in carts, &c., to Cork, 
Church, 18. — The country eastward of Berehaven, 
round the head of Bantry Bay, is mountainous and 
rugged, opposing formidable obstacles to the con- 
struction of a railroad, ib. 18. — When a railway 
communication is effected with Mallow, despatches 
from the Admiralty could reach Berehaven in 16 
hours from London, ib. — The night mail leaves 
London at 8 p.m., and arrives at Castletown at 8 - 50 
p.M. the next day but one, Maberly, 87. — It leaves 
Castletown at 3 a.m., and reaches London at 5 - 18 
a.m., on the next morning but one, ib. 88. 

Pilotage. — There are no professed pilots; but 
the fishing-boats are often met with outside, south- 
ward of Black-bull Head, Church, 18.— The men 
are good pilots for Berehaven, ib. 18. 



II. Its Advantages for a Packet Station: 

It is well situated for clearing land and making an 
offing, Church, 14— The approach from the Ocean 
is free from danger, and its neighbourhood is 

easily recognised, ib. 14; Hungerford, 25. It is a 

most capacious and excellent harbour, with good 
holding-ground, Rish, 20.-It is in a direct line for 
transatlantic packets from England; and, bein® 
the very farthest point of departure, avoids a long 
and difficult sea voyage, Hungerford, 25.— It is the 
nearest port between Europe and America, and the 
West Indies, i b. 25. — It possesses advantages not 
offiy over the other ports in Ireland, hut, for gene- 
r .r t p, de ' 1S , su Pen° r to Liverpool, or any port in 
the Channel, Marmion, 36.— It may be confi- 
dently and safely approached at all seasons of the 
year, and in every state of the weather, Hungerford, 
25.— I t possesses excellent qualifications for a port 
readily adopted to the formation of docks and 
quays, Church, 14.— It has greater advantages for 
a packet station than any of the other harbours on 
the south-west coast of Ireland, Evans, 133. — A 
trifling expense would make this the finest harbour 
in Europe, Mairmon, 34.— The natural advantages 
are very great, Evans, 133— For the accommoda- 
tion of a large number of vessels there is nothin- 
equal to Berehaven, Puxley, 280.— It is of grea°t 
capacity smooth water, little tide, and could be 
taken at all times by a steam-ship, Carter, 70. — 
Spacious, well sheltered, deep water, and good 
holding-ground, Kelly, 71,-The harbour is spa- 
« and ^/ approach by the east entrance, 
day or rnght, Brooke, 77; Browne, 8] ; Irwin, 84! 
-Mails and passengers could be landed in all 
T% day 20. — It may be en- 
tered by day or night, Cragg, 85. 1 

HL Its Disadvantages for a Packet Station 

100 blind an entrance at. night, or in thick wea 

anLfK’ "Cow £g£ 

cannot be attempted at night, Driver. 58.— It is 
unfit for a packet station, Aylen, 62 —As a har 
Tlie r wL r t e P r U n 6 -1 has Serioos defects - Bed ford, 92— 

^2 -The 9 east ^ 



Berehaven — Its Disadvantages, &c., continued. 

Pearce, 72. — Has rode heavily at the anchorage 
with both anchors down, ib. 72. — It is much ex- 
posed with the wind at the east,*. — Nor could a 
disabled vessel prudently run for this port on all oc- 
casions, ib. 92. It would be highly dangerous to 
run for Berehaven in a heavy gale in thick weather, 
if the exact position of the vessel were not known,’ 
Risk, 20. — It is on a lee shore, has a narrow en- 
trance and wild roadstead, Randall, 270 ; Carrol 
272. — The outward passage would he commenced 
with a bay 37 miles in depth, and, with the pre- 
valent winds, on a lee shore, Fitzgerald, 259. — Its 
distance, at the extremity of Ireland, 250 miles from 
the capital, and the difficulties in constructing a rail- 
way to Bandon, are serious disadvantages, Bedford, 
11. — It is surrounded by high rocky land, which 
would make the communication with Dublin diffi- 
cult and expensive, Hall, 13. — The line of country 
eastward of Berehaven is mountainous and rugged, 
and opposes formidable obstacles to the formation 
of a railroad, Church, 18. — It is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to make in consequence of the prevalence of 
misty and foggy weather, and the sameness in the 
appearance of the land, Aylen, 41. — The entrance 

ought not to be attempted at night, Driver, 58. 

Would prefer Cork to Berehaven in thick weather, 
Laen, 59. — Both entrances of Berehaven bad, and’ 
difficult to find, especially from seaward, in Ihick 
weather, Wingrove, 60 ; Goss, 69.— At present it is 
without docks, wharves, or railroads, or any means 
to expedite the conveyance of the mails, passengers, 
and goods to the capital, Risk, 20. — It lias at present 
no conveniences for a packet station, Evans, 133. 
— If a pier were built.no vessel could lie alongside, 
except in very fine weather, Randall, 270 ; Canoll, 
270.— There aie no means of any kind for the 
repairs of machinery, See., Risk, 20— Coal is diffi- 
cult to be procured, it has all to be imported, 
ib. 20.— Berehaven would require a large outlay to 
make it fit for a packet station, Randall, 74. 



• »>UKK.5 KKtlUlRKD : 

Wharves, Docks, &c— It is without docks or 
wharves, or any conveniences lor a packet station, 
Risk, 20; Evans, 133; Jones, 82. — It would require 
a large outlay to make it fit for a packet station, 
Randall , 74. 

Lights : — A light at the west entrance of Bere- 
haven must be put up before it can be safely 
entered at night, Church, 14. 15 ; Evans, 133. — To 
make the west entrance quite safe at. nkht, a light- 
ship should be moored outside the Carrigavacldra 
rocks, when the light on the Roancarrig islet should 
be removed, Church, 15. — With a light on Bere 
Island, the harbour could be safely taken at night. 
Brown, 61— A light on the Bull rock would faci- 
litate the entrance into the bay, Aylen, 41— A 
light on Bere Island is wanted if the harbour is 
made a packet station, Irwin, 84. 

Railway .— -The cost of a railroad to connect 
Berehaven with any of the lines now in operation, 
^hmated at a million sterling, Bedford, 92— 
Mr. Nixon, C.E., estimates the cost of a railroad 
. ndon t0 Berehaven, 64 miles, at 642,700f 
Washington, 132. 



utemura, 



Vpl ’ V ’ / • analysis ot bis .Evidence) 

The advantages of Crookhaven, Long Tsland Chan- 
nel, and Dunmanus Bay for a Packet Station arise 
“e; r >*‘ng in the direct route to America, 
202.-The new lighthouse now being built on 
the Fastnet rock, four miles out in the sea, will be 
nrst seen in making either of these harbours, ib.— 
Neither Long Island Channel nor Crookhaven would 
require any great outlay to fit them for Packet Sta- 
Jj, 0 .? 1 S ’iT]I C0 5 i an advan tageous place for a port of 
call, whether Holyhead or Liverpool are selected for 
the permanent station, ib. -Time gained by making 
Cork a port of call compared with the gain by 
sdechng one of the ports on the south-west coast, 
« I he country between Cork and Crookhaven 
affords facilities for making a railroad ; 40 miles 
would have to be made, *— New lights are being 
put up and the old ones improved on the south and 
west coast of Ireland, 203— Bv making one of the 
harbours on the south-west coast a port of call, 
Irish letters would be carried out and received 
earlier than at present ; it. would also benefit the 
port selected, ib . — Crookhaven very much used at 
present as a place of refuge, *.— Prefers the har- 
bours on the south-west coast to those on the Shan- 
non or Galway on account of their greater proximity 
to America, and being the land first made in comiDg 
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Bernard, Yiscoun t — continued. 

from America, ib. — Repairs to steamers could be 
done at Cork, but at present at none of the other 
harbours, ib. — Coal tolerably cheap on the south- 
west coast, being, with freight, about 12s. a ton, ib. 
—^Thinks ereat improvements might take place in 
the Post-office arrangements in Ireland, ib. — Pre- 
sent rates on various railways in Ireland, ib. 

Bold, Mr. (For Analysis of his Evidence, see Littleton 
and Bold). 

British and North American Royal Mail Steam- 
Packet Company : — 

This Company was established in 1840, and have 
contracted with the Government for the convey- 
ance of the American mails up to the present time, 
Canard, 124; Arncadd, 244. — They receive 145,0(101. 
a-year for the conveyance of the mails, Cunard, 
124. — The postage received quite equals this 
amount, ib. 124. — Statement of the accounts of this 
Company for 1849, ib. 228. 

British and North American Royal Mail Steam 
Packets (Cunard’s Line) : — 

This line of packets, known as Cunard’s line, 
established in 1840, now consists of seven vessels 
and two building, Arnauld, 244. — Return of the 
names of these packets, their tonnage, horse power, 
dimensions, times of sailing, and rates of freight 
and passage, 244. — Witness’s first contract with 
the Government was, to perform the service twice 
a-month, with three vessels of 300-horse power 
Cunard, 123. — Larger and more powerful vessels 
subsequently found to be necessary, ib. 123. — 
Their power and capacity have been gradually in- 
creasing for years past, and their speed is equal to 
any ocean steamers in the world, Maclver, 55.— 
Two new ships are building of a still more superior 
class, ib. 55. — In the last few years four ships of 
700-horse power, costing 360,0001., have been built; 
and last year, two more ships of 800-hovse power, 
and costing 200,0001., were built; and there are 
now building two ships of 1000-horse power, which 
will cost 220,0001., Cunard, 124. — The postage 
upon letters sent by the British packets in 1850 
amounted to 124,1911. 10s. 10§</., exclusive of the 
hags made up in London for America, and of 
those opened in London, Maberly, 242. — Messrs. 
Cunard now contract, to keep up eight vessels, 
but they have generally nine, Maclver, 38. — Their 
vessels are built in the Clyde, at Greenock, and 
at Port Glasgow, ib. 96. — The engines and boilers 
are made and put on board at Glasgow, ib. 96. — 
Their width between the paddle-boxes is 65 feet, 
Bevis, 97. — Ordinary repairs done at Liverpool; 
but for extraordinary repairs, such as new boilers, 
&c., the vessels are sent to the makers in the 
Clyde, Maclver, 96. — The chief repairs are done 
in England and Scotland, Cunard, 126. — Heavy 
' repairs sometimes done at Liverpool, when there 
is not time to send the ship to Scotland, ib. 126. — 
The vessels are frequently put into the grav- 
ing dock for examination and repair, ib. 126. — 
Except at such times they always lie afloat in 
the wet docks, ib. 126. — No repairs ever done at 
any foreign port, except by the engineers attached 
to the several vessels, Maclver, 96 ; Cunard, 126. — 
Occasionally repairs, to a small extent, have been 
done at New York, Boston, and Halifax, ib. 126. — 
The British packets leave Liverpool every Satur- 
day, from April to November; and every alternate 
Saturday in ihe other months, Maberly, 88, — They 
proceed alternately to New York direct, and to 
Boston via Halifax, ib. 88. — The time of departure 
varies with the stale of the tide, ib. 88. — They get 
into the stream sometimes two or three days before 
departure, but always one day before sailing, and 
at high water, Cmard, 126. — They cannot sail at 
fixed hours, on account of the bar, ib. 127.: — The 
present steamers draw 21 feet of water, and the new 
ones will draw 22 feet, ib. 129.— Cunard’s the only 
mail packets which call at Halifax, Maberly, 88. — 
Detention from fog greater at Halifax than in the 
Channel, Cunard, 129. — These vessels. average 11 
miles on the outward voyage, and Ilf on the 
homeward voyase, Coffin, 13. — Statement of the 
average rate per hour performed in four outward 
and four homeward voyages, in August and Sep- 
tember, 1850, Maclver, 39. — Return of Ihe speed 
of the several vessels of this Company, upon a 
series of voyages outwards and homewards, Bevis, 
247; ib. 251. — Such statements do not. indicate 
the power of the vessel to maintain, under different 
circumstances, far greater speed, ib. 55. — From the 



British and North American Packets, &c. — continued- 
dangers and difficulties of the North Atlantic 
service, speed should be considered as a relative 
term for prudence and safety, ib. 55. — Thinks 11 
miles an hour may be safely calculated upon ns the 
average on the outward and homeward passages, 
Maclver, 55. — They are frequently seen passing 
Cork harbour in seven days from Halifax, Shea, 
122. — On some voyages the new vessels have gone 
12f knots an hour for the whole passage of 3,100 
miles, Cunard, 127. — Anticipates the new vessels 
will go about 13$ knots an hour, ib. 127. They 
steam from Liverpool, deeply laden, to Cape Clear 
in 24 houvs, Coffin, 13.; Bevis, 39. — Return show- 
ing the time at which the British mail packets left 
Victoria Channel, and arrived abreast of Cape 
Clear on the outward voyage ; and also showing 
the time of arrival abreast pf Cape Clear and at 
Victoria Channel, on the homeward voyage, in 
1850, ib. 251. — Between Cape Clear and Holyhead 
the average rate is about 12 knots outward, and 13 
knots on the homeward passage, in fine weather, 
Maclver, 104. — The progress of the vessels on this 
part much the same as during the remainder of the 
voyage, ib. 104. — In fine weather it is even greater 
than on the Atlantic, owing to shelter and smooth 
water, Cunard, 129. — Very little detention ever 
occurs in the Channel, ib. 129. — In thick weather 
they slacken speed, and sound ; but the coast is 
well lighted, and they can get along without diffi- 
culty, ib. 129. — Has never known one of the large 
steamers laid-to on account of a heavy sea, ib. 128. 
One of the small steamers once brought-to on this 
account, ib. 128. — The paddle-boxes have never 
been washed away, ib. 128. — They carry coals suf- 
ficient for 6,000 miles steaming. Coffin, 13. — They 
have coal sufficient for a voyage to the Cape of 
Good Hope, Maclver, 55. — Welsh coal, chiefly 
from Cardiff or Newport, used on board these boats, 
Belcher, 31. — This coal averages 9s. a ton, ib. 31 ; 
Marmion, 35. — This coal preferred from its greater 
density, as it. occupies less space, Belcher, 31 ; 
Maclver, 96. — It varies iu price according to Ihe 
season of the year,®. 96. — From 15s. to 18s. the 
price of Welsh coal on board at Liverpool, ib. 96. — 
Cunard’s Company have been paying 21s. a ton for 
their supplies of coal, Marmion, 35. — The average 
consumption of coal estimated at 3 or 3$ tons per 
hour during the voyasre, Maclver, 104. — They are 
very fine vessels, the “ Euvopa," a perfect model of 
a steamer, Archibald, 169. — The two ships built last 
year are about 270 feet between the perpendi- 
culars, the two now building are 285 feet, Cunard, 
535. Opinion in commendation of the general ma- 
nagement of this service, Chapman , 218. — Should 
deprecate any material change in a system which 
has worked so admirably and succeeded so well, 
Maxwell, 220. — The packets come in with the 
regularity, almost, of a mail coach, ib. 220. 

Passengers. — Very few passengers from Ireland 
embark on board these vessels, Cunard, 125. — 
Witness has met with very few Irish gentlemen on 
board during the various passages he has made, ib. 
125. — The great proportion of passengers are Ame- 
ricans, and persons from the Continent, ib. 125. — 
Fiist-class passengers outwards are charged 35/., 
steerage 20/. ; and first-class homewards, 25/., and 
steerage, 25/., Maclver, 38. — No extra charge 
made for passengers’ luggage, ib. 38. 

Freight. — The freight is a very large item in 
their earnings, which would be lost if the station 
were transferred to Ireland, and pass over to the 
American steam-ships, Cunard, 124. — Produces, 
for the information of the Commissioners, return of 
freight on each voyage in 1849 and 1850, showing 
how large an item it forms in their accounts, ib. 
124. — The rate of freight having been recently 
reduced, the quantity is expected to be greatly in- 
creased, il>. 124. — Heretofore the freight has con- 
sisted chiefly of light and valuable goods, but 
bulky articles will be. shipped when the reduced 
rate comes into operation, ib. 124. — The charge 
for cargo has varied from 7/. to 3/. a Ion, Mac- 
lver, 38. — The manufactures of Paisley and Glas- 
gow (fancy muslin trade) are charged 6/. or 7 l. 
a ton, Maxwell, 216.— The large steamers will 
carry 800 or 1,0011 tons of goods, Cunard, 128. — The 
very high rate of charge made by the Cunard Com- 
pany for freight almost prohibitory, except under 
peculiar circumstances. Perry, 153. — The freight 
consists of fine manufactured goods, chieflv from 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, Maclver, 38i— British 
goods chiefly come from Manchester, Birmingham, 
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Sheffield, Yorkshire, London, Glasgow; and 
foreign goods from Hull, Southampton, and Havre, 
Cunard, 125. — A small quantity of linens come 
from Belfast, ib. 125.— A very small quantity, as 
the charge of 71. a ton for freight* added to the 
freight of U. a ton from Belfast to Liverpool, make 
it almost prohibitory, except under very peculiar 
cucumstances, Perry, 153.— Considerable quanti- 
ties of foreign goods have been shipped by these 
vessels since the repeal of the Navigation Laws 
Maclver, 38. — The homeward cargo does not 
average 50 1. a voyage, ib. 38.— The higher rate 
charged for freight by steamer more than compen- 
sated by the shortness of the passage and saving 
on insurance, Cunard, 124.— The premium, bv 
Cunard s vessels, about 10s. ; by an American line 
ship (sailing-vessel), 25s. ; being a saving of more 
than 100 per cent, ib. 124. 

Brunei, Isambard Kingdom, Esq. (Analysis of his Evi- 
dence) :— Is of opinion that no advantages would 
arise from a Packet Station in Ireland, but on the 
contrary, considerable inconvenience and expense, 
149. — Thinks no time would be saved by such an 
arrangement, ib . — The arrivals would be more 
uncertain than at present, the arrivals in London 
Irom a western port would be later, t'6.— The pro- 
bable speed of Atlantic steam-ships should be 
considered in calculations as to gain a loss of time 
by new arrangements, »&— Thinks the speed of 
these large steamers may be increased to 16 or 17 
knots an hour, *6.— Does not agree with the evi- 
dence of those gentlemen who could build a steamer 
2 ' 200 such a speed but notmore, ib. 

lne Great Britain” had powerto run 17knots, 
and could very easily have gone to America, and 
nail way homo again without any inconvenient 
cargo, 150.— Does not contemplate a steam vessel 
for passengers and mails only, but one to carry as 
xn Proportion as the present packets, 

, Particulars °f ,ile calculations made by witness 
relative to the comparison between an English and 
an Ir.sh south-western port, fZ>— Time by express 
tram from London to Holyhead, to Plymouth 
Falmouth, and Milford Haven, and from Dublin to 
Berehaven, assuming the railroads to be completed 
j ? 6 * 8 , places, ib. — The increased time from 
1 °i, Berehav J en ’ as com P al ' ed with Holyhead, 
wdlbe 11 hours and 15 minutes; as compared with 
Fa'mouth, 9 hours and 55 minutes; as compared 
with Plymouth, 12 hours and 5 minutes: as com- 
?6 Sre Thp h Mdford H aven, 1 1 hours and 35 minutes, 
fi 6 om T AmpW inS t of n the dlstance >n the sea voyage 
;L°“ ^™ erica l ? Berehaven, as compared with 
these different places, will be, in nautical miles 

than m Fllmc 01 th er t K an H ° ljhead ' 230 mites shorter 
a h ’ f bout 26 ,° miles shorter than 

Hwn With “p f S n horter than Milford 

.fclaven. With a speed of 15 knots an hour, and 
assuming Berehaven as accessible as the ot her povls 
W ho'" 8 P erehav . en over Holyhead would be 

then the only saying at Berehaven, under the most 

■ mWp b 6 cal £ uabon - would be two hours and five 
minutes over Holyhead ; two hours and 46 minutes 

RvmnMth'° Uth i ; tW0 hourS and 11 minutes over 
»nd, as compared with Milford Haven 
there wouffi be a loss of one hour and 19 minutes’ 
a PP roac h to Milford Haven freer fi 
danger and more accessible than anv nort nn 
west-coast .of Ireland, 

making B.rokaven tie Packet Station U,” & 
o, h *j r th = ™tnb=r of home vovaeS 

oifth»**^ 8at ° a|1 )’^ rlo ^ C ^^^ a r^^^ , o 0 ofdlstanee" 
speed ^attained* part,cularl y wh en high 

svriTrrrf 0 " wi,f *"» •»* 

eailwiy to S? StofS “I'nd’ti* l’ b ”" g - ' <* 

works in i?n„i j s aecK > and the largest iron- 



Brunei, I. K., Esq. — continued. 

passengers or cargo, 1 5. —Thinks there would be no 
chance of competition, ib.— Believes that scareelv 
any passengers would go by the Irish packet 
except Irishmen, rt— Thinks the packets from 
Milford might compete advantageously with those 
from Liverpool, 152-Thinks both lines wouffi 
answer very well, ib.— Believes that the Milford 

packets would command their full freight, ib. It 

would have an advantage over Liverpool in 
sengers for America from London, ib— Fur he,' 
evidence as to the probable extent of goods which 
might be shipped from Milford for America ib — 
I hinks Holyhead a better port than Liverpool for 
the Packet Station, ib.— If Holyhead were made a 
port of call only, the packets still starting from 
Liverpool, thinks after a few months’ practice i 
would end in their not going to Liverpool at all 
except ior repairs, ib. — Extensive works would be 
required at Milford if it were made a Packet 
Station, ib. Evidence as to the dock and raihvav 
accommodation at Falmouth and at Plymouth for 
a Packet Station, ib.— Considers Galway out of the 
question as a Packet Station on account of the har- 
oour, but more particularly on account of the an- 
proach to the harbour, 153. 1 

Cape Canso, Nova Scotia .—(See Whitehaven.) 
Channel Navigation— (See St. George’s Channel.) 
Chapman, Mr for Analysis of his Evidence, see Max- 
well and Chapman. 

Chester and Holyhead Railway— Proposed oxten- 
pier •— ° m the rallway term «nus to the packet 
Plans and sections are lodged for an extension 
r terminus t0 ^e packet pier, and 

^ addlll " nal , accommodation for steam-boatsT 
Chester and Holyhead Railway Company, 55. 

City of Dublin Steam Packet Company:— * 

A double line of steam communication between 
Kingstown and Holyhead maintained daily, bv foil" 

Iw/ S,“"K r * n " f m,il " “ d 

uowell, 237— Names of vessels and of their com- 
t,me ° f starting from Holyhead and from 
Kingstown, and statement of fares charged, ib. 237 
ZSfogJS P " d bj thi ’ Company for their 

Coal for Steam- vessels : 

1. Vesoription mid Cost of, used on board Trans- 
tdteMu, Packets . — Welsh ml, from Newport Sd 

?, , ' S « S n. ,0r *1' B,iM >'«*»«», 

Jielcher, 31— Welsh coal preferred, as, from its 
greater density, it occupies less space, ib. ;jl • 
JSSa The ( su P e »ority of British steamem 
n tt ^ w’ i a r one , tlm «. by the Americans, to the 
use of Welsh coal, Belcher, 31— Coal varies in 

96 — Cnnn# e o° the d ® 8Cri P tion used, Maclver, 
96— Cunard s Company have been payin- 21 s a 

(® r nt° a w f< i r L ,he,r vesse,s > Marmion, 35— The 
supply of Welsh coal uncertain; the price at 
Itrorpoot vanes with the s.aron oAhe y.E, from 
15s. to 18s. a ton, Maclver, 96— The sufficiency of 

9s Tton^ ™S VX Ti ,ib ' 96 — Welsh coal averages 
9s a ton, Belcher , 31— 9s. a ton the price at Car- 

coast of T™t;ni 8 e~ The fl ; eight 10 the south-west 
s.mniu f J ? d 6 f-. a ton ln addition, ib. 18— The 
5ash ‘ re f 0al is unli mited, and easily 
obtainable , it costs, alongside, at Liverpool fmi 
M. to 1„. ton.^ooVkStSS";, 1 ;™ 

Joal tot Z “ B ° od for steara,n k a« the Welsh 
S'K.JK ““"?«* >P>ee, Macleer, 96— 

“A 1 bc P«*"re<l tor 8r. a too, 

5 ” • 3 Description of coal best suited for 

» 4 « *Z£ 

or\^TtC d w^^4‘t^^l 

Sd Th the •° Uth and west of Ireland > 

land? very llt,le R °al in Ire- 

at "theTort ?83— WUh°a 

IbouTlTs?'^ fre | ght be * t0 Valenti'a, 
about 14s. or 15s. a ton, Knight of Kerry, 133— 

be '»* * »n,S: iS— 

mod roal b fh, it ” 11 ‘- *‘°” tha overage ptiee of 
for th. .St;* 1 “‘•oa'S. Cbureb, la.-The coetraot 
Ur Jed ro? h “” ““"I h»r been taken at 
Hr. and 16r. , ton, Mul vm y, ls 3 — Price of coal 
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Coax, for Steam Vesseus — continued. 

at the western ports increased by the difficulty of 
getting a back" freight, Church, IS; Kemble, 27; 
Mulvany, 183. — Has no reason to believe that Irish 
coal could, for quality and price, compete with the 
steam coals of Great Britain in the ports of Ireland, 
De la Beche, 236. — The anthracite coal of Lime- 
rick, Clare, and Kerry, maybe delivered atFoynes 
and Tarbert, at 5s. or 6s. a ton, Long, 312. 

Cork : — 

I. Description of: — 

1. Generally. — Is well known as one of the best 
ports in the United Kingdom, Norcock, 29.— It has 
an excellent outer and inner harbour, Coffin, 12. — 
A good harbour in every respect, and, when made, 
may be entered under almost any circumstances, 
Wingrove , 60. — A safe and capacious harbour, and 
approachable in a steamer when the land can be 
made out, Brown , 60, Church, 14. — It can be en- 
tered in all weathers and at all times, day or night, 
and is easy of access, Risk, 20. — No harbour in 
the kingdom has a safer entrance, Church, 14. — 
One of the finest harbours in the world, and easy 
of access, Aylcn, Cl. — It has excellent anchorage, 
and is easy of access at all times, Lowe, 57. — A 
very good harbour, Driver, 58. 

2 . Lights and Headlands. — Cape Clear Light 
once seen, the remainder of the voyage is per- 
formed in perfect safety, Marmion, 34. — Cape 
Clear should always be made on the homeward 
voyage, and the run up to Cork would be made in 
perfect safety, and in comparatively smooth water, 
Shea, 51. — Cape Clear at present would be the 
first light sighted, but Fastnet when put up ; the 
Old Head of Kinsale next, and lastly, the light, or 
Roche’s Point, east side of the harbour entrance, 
Church, 15. — Inside the harbour is a light-vessel, 
moored off the point of the Spit Bank ; this is to 
be substituted for a screw-pile lighthouse, U>. 1 5. — 
Tumour, 21.— Cape Clear, or the Old Head of 
Kinsale, according to the weather and state of the 
atmosphere, the first lights seen, Hagan, '23. — 
These lights render Cork Harbour at all times 
free from dangers, and accessible to steamers in 
all winds, and at any time of tide, Hoare, 28. — 
Coming from the westward, bound for Cork, the 
lights shown are Cape Clear, Old Head of Kinsale, 
and the harbour lights, ib. 29. — Coining from east- 
ward, Ballycotton or Roche’s Point, ib. 29. — In 
approaching Cork after getting into soundings, is, 
first, the Fastnet (lighthouse building); five miles 
further on, Cape Clear; and 20 miles further, the 
Gaily Head (building) ; and then 16 miles further, 
Ihe Old Head of Kinsale; and, lastly, the Harbour 
Point-light, 15 miles on, Denham, 148. 

3. Rocks, Shoals, &c. — The Daunt Rock has 14 
foot of water at low water, Hoare , 28. — Daunt’s 
Rock, off Robert's Head, has 12 feet water over 
it at low-water springs, Church, 14. — Tt is marked 
with a buoy, ib. 14. — The Harbour Rock at the 
entrance has at one spot only 15 feet water over 
it at low-water springs, ib. 14. — It is buoyed, and 
there is a broad and deeppassage on each side of 
it, ib. 14. — The Harbour Kock and Turbot Bank 
are the shoals to be avoided, both are buoyed, and 

. there is a safe passage on either side of them, 
Burke, 77. 

4. Anchorage Ground, Depth of Water, Facili- 
ties, for Landing, &c . — Queenstown now affords 
every facility for embarking and landing passen- 
gers, Hoare, 29. — A lumber jetty is to be erected 
here, alongside which vessels drawing 25 feet of 
water may lie in all weathers, and at all times of 
tide, Hagan, 23. — The anchorage outside off 
Passage is good for ships of any size and draft. 
Church, 1 6 ; Hoare, 29. — There is sufficient depth 
of water ' even at the lowest neap tides, for the 
largest class of transatlantic steamers to proceed 
up to Passage, Shea, 49.— A jetty 15 feet from 
the pier would be sufficient for a vessel drawing 
19 feet water, Hagan, 122. — A line-of-battle ship 
with all her stores could lie there, Hardy , 123. — 
Passage is quite land-locked ; with a gale of wind 
outside, it would be quite smooth alongside the 
wharf, Hagan, 123. — The passage of large steamers 
from the outer roads up to Passage sometimes 
subject to much embarrassment at night, from the 
number of vessels at anchor, Church, 16.— The 
mails can be landed in all weathers, Risk, 20. 

5. Docks, W homes, Piers, and Jetties.— There 
are two docks for the repair of vessels; one at 
Passage, two miles above Queenstown, and the 



Cork — D escription of, continued. 

other at Cork, Hagan, 24. — There is no wharf, ex- 
cept that belonging to the Government at Haulbow- 
line, alongside of which a vessel, drawing 19J feet 
of wafer, could always lie afloat, Church, 16. — At 
Passage there are two private wharves at which 
vessels of this draft could lie afloat at high-water 
springs, with a bottom of soft mud under her, ib. 

16. — These wharves are in a well-sheltered and 
safe position, and the anchorage outside of them 
is good for a ship of any magnitude and draft, 
ib. 16. — There are no floating-docks at Cork, or 
wharves capable of affording aceommodaton to 
Atlantic steamers, ib. 16. — Dimensions and depth 
of water in Messrs. Brown’s dock at Passage, ib. 

17. — This will he enlarged in the course of Ihe 
present year (1851), so as to admit steamers of the 
largest tonnage, Hoare, 29. — It is one mile and 
a-quarter from the anchorage, perfectly land-locked, 
and sheltered from all winds, ib. 29, Marmion, 35, 
Church, 17. — A proposal has been submitted to 
the Admiralty and approved, to make a dock at 
Passage large enough for the largest steamers, 
Hagan, 122, Hardy, 122. — This dock is to be 
constructed to admit vessels at high water drawing 
25 feet water, Hartly, 1 22. 

6. Repairs of Machinerrj and Vessels, Accommo- 
dation for Passengers, it'c. — "Without a dry dock, 
repairs could not be made to the bottom of a 
steamer, which could not be lightened to 13 feet, 
Church, 17. — Repairs and accommodation to a 
limited extent could be found in Covk, Coffin, 12. < 
— There are several foundries for the repair of 
engines, boilers, &c., Risk, 20. — Ordinary repairs 
could be had in this port, Hoare, 29 ; Marmion, 35 ; 
Shea, 35. — There is a patent slip at Cork, and a 
building-yard for the construction of iron steamers, 
boilers, engines, &c., and ample accommodation 
for repairing them, Hagan, 24. — It has also ware- 
houses, dry docks, dockyards, accommodation for 
repairing, victualling, and storing goods, Marmion, 
35. — Cork and Queenstown afford ample accomo- 
dation for the number of passengers usually travel- 
ling by the Halifax boats, Hagan, 24 ; Church, 17. 
— The accommodation for storage at present 
limited to Queenstown and Passage, ib. 17. — Sup- 
plies of all descriptions may be obtained at reason- 
able rates, Hoare, 29 ; Marmion, 35- — All repairs to 
boilers or machinery could be done at Cork as well 
as at Liverpool, London, or in the Clyde, Church, 
17. — The “ Pelican,” iron screw steamer of 800- 
horse, power was launched at Cork, and all her 
parts, boilers, machinery, &c., made cn the spot, 
ib. 17. 

7. Price of Coal, Mode of Coaling, &c. — Coals 
may be procured at from 18s. to 20s. a-ton, Caffin, 
12. — Coal for steaming 15s. a-ton, Church, 17. — 
About 18s., Risk, 20.— A greater demand would 
raise the price, from the difficulty of getting a back 
freight, Caffin, 12, — Best steam coal delivered on 
board, varies from 14s. to 15s. 6 d. a-ton, Hagan, 
23. — Average about 15s., Hoare, 29. — Hand-picked 
steam coals can be had for 15s. or 16s. a-ton, Mar- 
mion, 35, Shea, 49. — Welsh coal can be purchased 
in Cork cheaper than in Liverpool,. from its con- 
tiguity to the coal districts, Marmion, 35, Shea, 49, 
— It is 5s. a-ton cheaper at Cork than at Liverpool, 
ib. 49. — The price of coal in Cork not influenced 
by back freight, as the coal trade is carried on in- 
dependent of all other trades, Hoare, 29. — Coal 
for steaming, at Cardiff, costs 9s. a-ton, with 6s. for 
freight to Ireland, making the total cost about 15s. 
a-ton, Marmion, 35. 

8. Inland Communications . — There is a railroad 
from Passage to Cork, and thence direct to Dublin, 
Risk, 20.— Passage Railway communicates every 
hour during the day with the harbour direct, 
Hoare, 29. — The railway between Cork and Dublin 
is now open ; the Cork and Bandon Railway is 
nearly completed, and extensive and constant 
communications by carriages, coaches, and cars 
take place with all the principal towns. Church, 18. 
—Communication with London via Holyhead 
may be made in 16 hours, ordinarily in 18 hours, 
allowing five hours as an average passage’ 

between Holyhead and Kingstown, Hoare, 29 

Detailed statement relative to the railways in pro- 
gress, and projected from Cork to Dublin and 
other towns, with relative distances, &c„ Marmion, 
35.— Cork, from its geographical position and ex- 
tensive commerce, enjoys constant and rapid com- 
munication by steam with Bristol, Falmouth, Ply- 
mouth, and thence by rail or steam to London, 

D 
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Cork — Description of, continued. 

Shea, 48. — The night mail which leaves London at 
8 P.M., reaches Cork at 4 a.m. the next day but 
one, Maberly, 87. — The express day mail from 
London at 5 p.m,, reaches Cork at S p.m. next 
day, ib. 88. — The London day mail leaves Cork at 
9-15 a.m., and reaches London at 1*30 p.m. the 
next day, ib. 88. — The London night mail leaves 
Cork at 7' 45 p.m., and reaches London at 5 ‘18 
a.m. on the next morning but one, ib. 88. 

9. Pilotage. — There are 110 branch pilots for 
Cork, with seven or eight fast pilot cutters of from 
40 to 70 tons, Church, 18. — Some of these are 
always in the offing between Cape Clear and the 
Old Head of Kinsale, ib. 18. — They persevere in 
keeping at sea, and exhibit great emulation, Hoare, 
28. — There are nine first-class pilot cutters, which 
generally reach some 30 miles westerly of the Gaily 
Head, ib. 28. 

II. Its Advantages for a Packet Station : — 

The only harbour in Ireland with facilities for the 
transatlantic service, Coffin, 12, Hagan, 23. — It 
possesses all the qualifications desired for a packet 
station, ib . 123. — It is the only harbour at present 
ready for receiving packets of the size of the trans- 
atlantic steamers, Washington, 130.— The best port 
in Ireland for a packet station, Aylen, 6 1. — It can be 
approached at any time, has a sate anchorage, and 
all the desired conveniences, Hall, 13, Hagan, 23. 
— It is the safest of all the harbours to run for 
under difficulties of weather, night, &c., Church, 
14.— No harbour in the kingdom has a safer en- 
trance, ib. 13. — Would run for Cork in the winter 
season in a steamer drawing 19-J feet water, in pre- 
ference to any of the ports on the western coast. 
Church, 14, Lowe, 58, Aylen, 62, Church, 64, Ladd, 
G6, Risk, 67, Tumour, 69, Kelly, 71, Goldsmith, 81, 
Bowne, 81, Jones, 83, Hamley, 83, Irwin, 84, Scott, 
85, Hagan, 86, Rose, 87. — Would prefer running 
for Cork with damaged machinery on the home- 
ward voyage, to any western port, Plunkett, 56, 
Lowe, 57. — It is easy of access, and can be entered 
at all times and in all weathers, day and night, Risk, 
20; Tourncrur, 21; Hagan, 23; Aylen, 61.— It is 

S referable to any of the ports on the western coast, 
'dsh, 20. — It is completely fitted for a packet station, 
Hagan, 23. — It is better fitted for such a purpose 
than any of the ports on the western coast, Nor- 
cock, 29 ; Hagan, 23.— The best port in Ireland for 
a packet station, Aylen, 61, 41. — Cork can be en- 
tered when Liverpool could not be approached, 
Tumour, 21, — Cork has numerous advantages over 
Liverpool, Hagan, 23. — Regular soundings and 
deep water make this port safe, for a steamer 
under power to approach at any time, and in any 
wind, Hoare, 28. — Ireland would be greatly bene- 
fited, and the delivery of letters in England, even 
accelerated, Murphy, 120- — London letters via 
Cork would reach their destinalion six or seven 
hours sooner than by the Liverpool route, ib. 1 20. 
— Wharves are capable of being constructed in 
Queenstown or Passage for vessels of any draft 
of water to lie alongside at all times of tide, Risk, 
20, Tumour, 22. — The mails could be landed at any 
•' time, day or night. Risk, 20, Tumour , 21. — Little 
if any additional outlay required to fit it for a 
packet station. Shea, 121.— There is a railroad 
from Passage to Cork, and thence direct to Dub- 
lin, Risk, 20. 



III. Its Disadvantages for a Packet Station:— 
It is a blind harbour to run for in thick or 
hazy weather, Randall, 73.— S. and S.S.W. the 
prevailing winds which almost always bring Ihick 
wealher, and make the coast from Cape Clear 
to the Tuskar, a lee shore, ib. 73.— Decidedly ob- 
jects to Cork as an American packet station, ib. 
74.— It is easy of access in clear weather ; but in 
thick foggy weal her it would be dangerous to run for 
on account of the narrowness of its entrance, and 
10cks immediately inside the Lighthouse, 
O Malley, 78. — No vessel could work in against 
an ebb lide ; and with a strong southerly wind, no 
merchant vessel could beat out, on account of the 
heavy cross sea, ib. 78. — It is an awkward port to 
run lor from America, as there are more than 50 
runes of dangerous coast navigation, alter making 
.P e CI eal '. Wingrove, 60.— It has no dock suffi- 
cient for steamers drawing 19£ feet of water, 
« ao wharf) except that at 
Hawlbowluie belonging to the Government, at 
wffich vessels of the size required could lie afloat, 

Church, 16. 



Cork — continued. 

III. Improvements and Works required 

Wharves could be made at Queenstown or Passage 
to allow vessels of any draft of water to lie along- 
side at all times of tide. Risk, 20. — A pier should 
he run out a Queenstown, at which vessels drawing 
194 feet of water could lay alongside afloat at low 
water springs, and land or embark passengers 
in any weather, Tumour, 22. — A sufficient 
timber wharf for landing and embarking could 
be easily made at Monkstown or Passage at very 
slight expense, both being close to deep water, 
Washington, 130. — A graving dock could be con- 
structed at a very moderate expense on the Spit 
Bank, immediately eastward of the island, ib. 
130. — Spit Bank the very place for a dock, ib. 
132— A graving dock much wanted for the Queen’s 
service, ib. 132. 

Crookhaven : — 

I. Description of: — 

1. Generally. — Crookhaven is situated on the most 
southern promontory of Ireland, inside Brownliead, 
a continuation of Mizenhead, and about 7 miles 
north-west of the Fastnet Light, Marmion, 34. — 
The harbour is long and narrow, witli very little 
depth of water, Ladd, 65. — The entrance safe at all 
times for a steamer, Clturch, 64. — A safe harbour for 
small vessels, Driver, 58. — This place much fre- 
quented by transatlantic traders, being in the direct 
course between the coast of America and that of 
England, Marmion, 34. — It is at present used as a 
harbour of refuge, and is well adapted for such a 
purpose, Denham, 147 ; Church, 64. — It is a very 
narrow harbour, with room only for a fast cutter 
to fill and stay in, OMalley, 78. — An excellent har- 
bour and easy of access, but narrow. Smith, 68; 
Tumour, 68. — A safe harbour to run for, but very- 
narrow, Dunlop, 59; Pearce, 72. — It would do for 
a port of call, if the water is sufficiently deep, 
Washington, 129. — A small harbour, and very nar- 
row, scarcely room for a large steam-ship to swing 
over with moorings, Carter, 70. 

2. Lights and Headlands. — With the lights on the 
Fastnet, Cape Clear, and Crookhaven, and gradual 
soundings before and after the Fastnet is made, the 
entrance is perfectly easy and safe, Durham, 147. 
— It has the advantage of another light at Bally- 
devlin Bay, Marmion, 34. — Its proximity to the 
Fastnet light, and the conspicuous headlands of the 
Mizen and Brow to the westward, and Cape Clear 
Island to the south-east, render its locality unmis- 
takable, Church, 63. — The peninsula forming 
Crookhaven, and terminating in Streek Head with 
its outlying Alderman Rocks, stands out so well 
in relief from the back land, that there can be no 
difficulty ill descrying its position from sea, ib. 64. 

3. Rocks and Skoals. — The Alderman Rocks in the 
harbour are very narrow parallel ridges of slale, 
with galleys of water between them, Church, 64. 

4. Anchorage Ground, depth of Water, facilities for 
Landing, tfc.— It is well sheltered, and has good 
holding ground, with moderate water, but narrow, 
Kelly , 71.— A very nice harbour for small vessels, 
Pearce, 72 ; Driver, 58. — When well inside, the an- 
chorage is good for vessels of from 8 to 14 feet 
draught of water, O'Malley, 78. — It is a place of 
perfect shelter, Denham, 147. — It is the most 
complete natural basin lor a steam packet that can 
be, ib. 147. — It is large, enough for 3 or 4 vessels 
250 feet long, ib. 147. — It is large enough for a 
packet station, if kept exclusively for packets, ib. 
147. — It has good holding ground, is well sheltered, 
with moderate water, but narrow, Kelly, 71. — A 
safe harbour for small vessels, Driver, 58. — Large 
ships occasionally anchor at the entrance of the 
harbour, but are-much exposed, ib. 58. — It is a good 
harbour but very small, scarcely wide enough for a 
large steamer to swing in, Aylen, 62; Church, 64; 
Goss, 69; Carter, 70; Kelly, 71. — A wharf would 
have to be constructed to allow the packets to lie 
alongside in 20 feet water, Denham, 147. 

5. Docks, Wharves, Piers, and Jelties. — There are 
neither docks, wharves, nor any requisites for a 
packet station, all would have to be created, Evans, 
133. 

6. Repairs of Machinery and Vessels, accommoda- 
tion for Passengers, &c. — it is quite in a state of 
nature, and possesses no facilities or accommoda- 
tion for a packet station, Evans, 133. 

7 . Price of Coal, mode of Coaling, &c. — The coal- 
ing would probably be down alongside a hulk kept 
moored for.the purpose, Church, 17. 
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Crookhaven— Description of, continued. 

8. Inland Communications. — Bandon, 50 miles 
distant, the nearest railroad to Crookbaven, Wash- 
ington, 133. — Between Cork and Crookbaven 
there are only 20 miles of railway constructed, 
Bernard, 202. — The night mail which leaves London 
for all parts of ihe kingdom at 8 p.m., reaches 
Crookbaven at 3' 20 p.m. the next day but one, 
Maberly , 87. — The night mail leaves Crookhaven 
at 6’2U a.m., and reaches London at 5' 18 a.m ., the 
next dav but one, ib. 88. 

9. Pilotage. — There are four pilot hookers and 
several whale-boats belonging tothispiace, Church, 
18. The fishermen are all pilots, hut without au- 
thority, ib. They are tolerably skilful, and are always 
on the look out from Brow Head for vessels making 
the land between Mizen Head and Cape Clear, ib. 
18. — The hookers often cruise at the distance of 
7 or 8 leagues west-south-west of the Mizen Head, 
ib. 18. 

IT. Its Advantages for a Packet Station : — 

This poit, from its positional the south-west angle of 
Ireland, and its facilities of approach, superior to any 
of the other western ports, ib. 63. — It is admirably 
■adapted for a packet station, but so small that it 
cannot he used, as at present, as a harbour of refuge 
in addilion to the packets, Denham, 147. — It 
requires very little outlay to fit it for a packet station, 
Bernard, 202. — It is perhaps the best spot for a 
ort of call, P axley, 280. — A vessel leaving tliis 
arbour and clearing the Alderman Rocks, is free 
of a lee shore, and at once on the ocean, Mcermion, 
34. 

III. Its Disadvantages fob. a Packet Station : — 

It is probably too small for a packet station, but 
ineligible only on accountofthe superiority of others 
in the immediate vicinity, Mannion, 34; Church, 
64 ; Ladd, 6(i ; Smith, 68. — It is loo small for a 
packet station, Evans, 135 ; Dunlop, 59. — It is unfit 
for large ships as a station, Plunkett, 50. — It is 
unfit for a packet station, Laen, 58. — The har- 
bour is too narrow for a large .vessel, Wingrove, 
•60. — This port is too small for a packet station, 
Aylen, 62. — A safe little harbour, but. too narrow 
to ride in with any length of cable out, and very 
shallow at the head, Smith, 68 ; Tumour, 68,; 
Goss. 69 ; Dunlop, 59. — The internal part is be- 
lieved by the people of the place to be shoaling, 
Church, 64. — It is by no means suitable fur a 
packet station, Ladd, 66 ; Carter, 70 ; Kelly, 
70; Burke, 77. — It is too narrow and confined 
for a large ship, Irwin, 84 ; Gragg , 85. — It is 
not capacious nor deep enough for a large ocean 
steamer. Church. 64. — It is a long and narrow har- 
bour, with very little depth of water, Ladd, 65. — 
Cronlchaven not so easy of access at night, or in 
thick or hazy weather, as either Cork^or Berehaven, 
Brown , '81. — A blind harbour to take at night, 
Hutchinson, 82. — It cannot be run for in a south- 
erly gale, Coffin, 62, 

IV. Improvements and Works required : — 

This harbour could be improved by filling up the 
sound between the Alderman Ruck and Streek 
Head, and by dredging a deep span in the internal 
part of the harbour, Church, 64. — It would be 
necessary to build a wharf to bring vessels along- 
side in 20 feet of water, Denham, 14 7. — The 
expense of making this port fit for a packet station 
would be very considerable, id. 104. — The country 
is perfectly flat, and favourable to the construction 
of a railway, Bernard, 202. 

Cunard, Samuel, Esq. (Analysis of his Evidence) : — Has 
been much employed as a contractor for the Admi- 
ralty in carrying mails across the Atlantic, 123. — 
Formerly the mails were conveyed monthly by the 
old ten-gun brigs, which cost the country about 
40,000/. a-year, and a number of valuable lives, 

123. — Scarcely a year passed without the loss of 
one or more of these vessels with all on board ; 
witness has lost many friends himself by them. 
Having made many passages on board these vessels, 
was well aware of the risk and uncertainty attend- 
ing them, and came to England with a view to induce 
the Government to establish a line of steam-ships, 
»d.— Received support and encouragement in this 
project from Sir Charles Wood, Sir Francis Baring, 
and others, which resulted in the present contract 
system, ib. — Agreed at first to perform the service 
twice a month, with three vessels of 300 horse- 
power ; ships of a larger size and power afterwards 
necessary, and they have been increased from time 



Cunard, Samuel, Esq. — continued. 

to time, as experience pointed out (he necessity, 

124. — Within the last few years four ships of 700 
horse power, costing 360,0001., have been built ; and 
last year two more of 800 horse power, cosling 
200,000/., and there are now building two others of 
1,000 horse-power, that will cost 220,000/., 124. — 
The eoulraci extended for four years on account 
of this large expenditure for new vessels, ib. — Con- 
siders that the Government would compensate him 
for any losses he might sustain by a change of the 
port of arrival or departure, ib. — There were no con- 
tracts for the transatlantic mail service before the 
introduction of steam, ib. — The 40,000/. a-year for- 
merly paid by Government was for the whole ser- 
vice, ib. — The postage by these packets did not 
exceeds, OOO/.a-year. Canard’s packets go four times 
as often, and ihe postage received is equal to the 
amount paid by the Government, i/a — T he American 
steamers (Collins’s line) now divide the postage 
with the Cunard packets' line, ib. — There are three 
lines of American steam-packets supported by the 
American Government: one between New York 
and Liverpool ; one between New York and Bre- 
men, calling each way at Southampton with the 
mails ; and one from New York to Havre, calling 
also at Southampton, delivering and receiving 
mails, ib. — These three lines intended to keep up a 
weekly communication, but they have not yet done 
so with regularity, ib. — They receive from their 
Government 20,U0l)Z- a-year more than is re- 
ceived by Messrs. Cunard from the British Govern- 
ment, ib. — Thinks there would he no advantage 
gained by changing the port of arrival and depar- 
ture, but many disadvantages, and that it cannot 
be carried out, ib. — The freight, a very large item, 
would be lost by the transfer, and would pass over 
to the American steam-ships, ib. — Produces a 
return of the freight on each voyage for 1849 and 
1850, ib. — Description of goods and charge for 
freight, and particular of premium of insurance, 
&c., &c., ib. — Hitherto valuable goods have been 
chiefly taken, but when the reduced rate of freight 
comes into operation, more bulky articles may be 
expected, ib. — The saving of time by steam-vessels 
an object of great importance, especially on the 
more valuable goods, ib. — The goods shipped at 
Liverpool by the Royal Mail Steamers are British 
goods, chiefly from Manchester, Birmingham, 
Sheffield, Yorkshire, London, Glasgow; and fo- 
reign goods from Hull, Southampton, and Havre, 

125. — Some goods come from Belfast, but not of 
much amount. Linens are sent from Belfast. — 
Particulars of the mode of transit of goods from the 
several places to Liverpool, ib. — if the Packet 
Station were removed to an Irish port, the American 
ships would take the whole freight. No man 
would subject his goods to be shipped and re- 
shipped, and sent across the country by railway. 
Is confident that they should get no freight; the 
American steamers would set it all. No one would 
pay the cost of transit to Ireland if a steamer were 
ready at Liverpool to receive the goods, ib. — Goods 
can be sent to Liverpool from Belfast with the 
same facility as to any Irish port for shipment. 
The quantity of freight from Ireland so small that 
it is not worth taking into acconnt, ib. — Knows that 
Ireland furnishes a very small portion of the goods 
exported by the Royal Mail steam-vessels, ib. — 
The loss of freight not witness’s only objection to 
the transfer ; should lose passengers as weil as 
freight, these would likewise all go by the American 
steamers, ib. — No person leaving London or Liver- 
pool would cross the channel to go by railway with 
luggage, and perhaps wile and children, to embark 
at an Irish port if he could go on board at Liver- 
pool, avoiding the sea sickness of the channel, and 
all the trouble and expenses of vailvoad, &e., ib . — 
Does not think there would be any time saved ; 
things cannot be made to fit all together; there 
must always be loss of time in changing and tran- 
shipment, ib. — The passengers from Ireland by the 
mail steamers are very few; has made many* pas- 
sages, but has met with very few Irish gentlemen 
on board, ib. — The great proportion of passengers 
are Americans and persons from the Continent, 
ib.— Does not think the Government could grant 
compensation adequate to the loss which would be 
sustained by removing the station to an Irish port, 
ib.— Does not think the saving of 12 hours would 
induce the passengers to incur the expenses and 
trouble of crossing the channel and journey by rail- 
road through Ireland, ib.— Is confident they would 
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Cunard, Scmud. Esq. — continued. 

for the most part still prefer embarking at Liver- 
pool, tb. — Believes that if the packet station were 
removed from Liverpool to the west of Ireland, he 
would scarcely have any passengers or freight, and 
that consequently his demand for compensation 
must he nearly the whole amount of expenses of 
the packets, ib .— There would be no difficulty in 
determining the amount of compensation to be 
granted, provided the loss could be exactly shown, 
ib . — -Neither witness nor his partner has any interest 
in Liverpool beyond the business connected with 
the management of their steam vessels, 126— The 
selection of Liverpool for the Packet Station 
originally made by witness, considering it the 
natural outlet to America, surrounded as itis by ma- 
nufacturing districts, ib.— No part of the capital of 
the British and North American Steam Packet Com- 
pany belongs to Liverpool, ib.— Believes there are 
no establishments at any of the Irish ports suitable 
for the repairs of large steamers, i&.— Repairs have 
been done occasionally in America, but not to a great 
extent. Light repairs mostly done on board by their 
own engineers, ib.— Other repairs are generally done 
. in England and in Scotland, ib.— The American 
packets always repaired in America except such as 
may be required on arriving in England. The Ame- 
ricans have most extensive engineering establish- 
ments at Boston and New York, and at many other 
places, tb.— The neighbourhood of large engineer- 
ing establishments essential to the efficiency of the 
transatlantic packet service, t'6.— These establish- 
ments are of progressive growth, and could not be 
formed m Ireland easily, ib. — The establishment of 
a -racket fetation might in time produce such works, 
but it would be many years before they could come 
to the perfection necessary for the requirements of 
large steam ships, ib . — It is a peculiar business ; or- 
dinary repairs only done at Liverpool by the Com- 
pany; for heavy work the vessels are either sent to 
arge engineering establishments in Liverpool or 
1 he Clyde lA-Heavy repairs, such as new boilers^ 
&c., usually done on the Clyde, ib.— The vessels are 
int0 the Saving-dock for in- 
spection, tb.— Statement of the facilities at Liver- 
pool fot repair of vessels and machinery, id The 

hnnv S e “’.h»,f C K 0Unt 4 0fthe bar ’ cannot start at fixed 
bav f t0 w ait for the tide, 127.— Par- 
°n P ?f tal arrangements and facilities for 
dispatch of letters up to the latest hour, -Witness 

hplLio-f® CClnC u teleKraph ver y frequently, and 
beheves it is much used for commercial purposes, 
0C0 "P ,ed ln going from Liverpool to 
to iil „ ”/ “If™ “ Dublin, *.‘<1 th«nc. 

r t ei differem '2 ° CCupied sorting the letters 

starting The American steamers 

later °A s?eamp e T W ° U l d take letters 24 hours 
a ,[• A learner leaving Liverpool for America 
hpalt 8 sa . m i h , ou r with a mail forwarded via Holy- 
head and Galway, would be more forward on her 
'ay to America than the steamer taking that mail 

not object to Holyhead as a place of call on the home 
ward passage provided a safe pier is set apart foi' 
the sole use of the mail packets • but on the n, r 

„‘;7 h a aela y of more than 24 hours, ib — The 

it; f lcl ‘ 6 ' s ta '* •>»»• 

... tmW "■'«» »*il 



Canard, Samuel, Esq. — continued. 

but the cost of working, and wear and tear, must 
be in proportion. The Banshee lias, I believe, gone 
17 miles an hour, but with only a few hours’ coal 
on board and the letters, ib .—. Has never known one 
of the large steamers laid-to. Once, in a small one 
the sea was so high that the ship was brought-to, ib. 
—•Admits lhat greater speed maybe obtained with 
shorter distances, ib . — If a steamer were intended 
for the conveyance of letters and a few passengers 
only, she might be constructed so as to increase her 
speed a knot, or perhaps a knot and a half per hour • 
she would only carry sufficient coal for the voyage! 
and would soon become light ; the working expenses’ 
would be great, and the returns small, ib.— If con . 
structed to carry cargo and for general purposes, 
does not think much, lfaiiy, additional speed could 
be obtained, ib. — The large mail packets will carry 
from 800 to 1,000 tons of goods, ib.— Whitehaven in 
Nova Scotia, can never be made a Packet Station • 
it is closed by ice in winter, and frequently cannot 

be approached for two months in the spring, ib 

The mail packets have never been prevented from 
entering Halifax, even in winter, although it has 
been occasionally frozen, ib.— The risks and dangers 
greater on the west coast of Ireland than in '"the 
Channel, 129.— In the Channel with ordinary care 
there is no difficulty, and the packets go into port 
as otten by night as by day, but no one could ven- 
ture to run into a port on the west coast in a south- 
west gale in thick weather or at night, ib.—' There 
has been no collision in the Channel with the mail 
packets, ib.— Ihey reduce the speed in running up 
the Channel in thick weather, and sound, but not 
m fine clear weather, ib .—' There has been no deten- 
tion in Ihe Channel after passing Cape Clear ib 

Upon an average the passage in Ihe Channel lias 
been done more rapidly than any other part or the 
voyage, tb.— If the harbours on the west coast of 
Ireland were approachable at all times and seasons 
they would be of no use until dry docks and wet 
docks are constructed of the largest size, ib.—' These 
docks would cost an enormous sum in construction 
and could only be maintained by a very extended 
commerce. Engineering establishments upon an 
equally large scale must be formed before the mail 
steamers could resort to I hose harbours. It would 
take many years to construct such works, ib.— It 
would be impossible lo enter any of the harbours 
°v tbe k r? te ™. c ? ast of Irelantl a south-west gale 
at night in thick weather with vessels of the size 
or the transatlantic steamers, ib. 

Daly, Rev. Peter and Edmund O’Flaherty, Esq. 

Daly Rev. Peter (Analysis of his Evidence) :— 

A member of a deputation from the Harbour 
nf T?Xfi° ne, ' S °f, Galwa £ ,0 advocate the claims 
of Ireland generally for a Packet Station, but more 
especially in favour ot Galway, 105 Believes such 

the e tradi‘n h fT n i t Tk* 1 g i Ve a " reat ira P u lse to 
“ e f .* rade . of Inland, beneficial at the same time 
to the tiade of the United Kingdom, ib.— Delivers 
! n a W 1 of a convention held at Portland, in 
north "f tTT °, f thls , scheme - «■“ Has visited the 
north of Ireland’ and canvassed the opinions of 
the mhabuants and found them generally : in favour 

vLf S W « y i’ !, 06 T In l up ?° rt of this opinion, deli? 
vere in a letter from the Messrs. Kennedy, a great 
manufaetuHng house in Belfast, and as evidence 
nn II* gen , eral d !fP°a |tion of the north of Ireland 
on the subject, hands in a document from the 
corporation of Belfast, also a declaration from the 
mercantile interests of Belfast, signed by the prin- 
cipa! leadmg houses. Likewise a special dedara- 
a°schnnnI° Ur of ® alw . a y by the master and mate of 
‘ sSj* *5 1”* , C01THn g >n the Bay of Galway in the 
ref he “f great storm - &•— On this occasion 
wer f e ost at Kilkee, while vessels were 
riding m perfect safety in the Bay, ib.— Particulars 
WRv°ft Rn A extent . of dock accommodation at Gal- 
Dosed to h*™ P ‘, er ’ to j° in Mutton Island, pro- 
?0 non! l,ni, nn n n s r " cled at a cost of between 
? t 0,00 ^'’ lrres P e ctive of the port being 
packet station, ib.- The stone for this work 
“,. b0 , within a mile and a half, ib .— Further 
particulars respecting Galway Dock, ib The 

if GafwaY°£ prepar , ed ,0 build a breakwater 
“ Galway is made a packet station, ib. 

be^ffectetfhfr : ~ A great saving of ,irae wil1 

SStfaVTa? £ 

bf'i “’S be 

/ g vessels of a different construction, which 
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Daly , Rev. P.— continued. 

could he safely employed in the shorter transit 
from Galway to Halifax, 106. — Mr. Penn of 
opinion that he could construct a vessel to run 
between these ports considerably more than 17 
miles an hour, ib . — This increased speed would be 
obtained by improvements in the vessels, 107. — 
Such vessels would carry less coal, owing to the 
shorter passage, and very little bulky goods, ib. — 
A vessel leaving Galway would want only half the 
quantity of coal which one from Liverpool would 
require, ib. — Price of coal in Galway considerably 
reduced, from new mines, and from increased trade 
with Wales, ib. — lGs. or 16s. 6 d. a ton the present 
price of coal on board at Galway, ib. — Newcastle 
and Cardigan coal most commonly used, ib . — 
Particulars of lead and copper mines in Galway, ib. 

Mr. O' Flaherty: — The mercantile interests of 
Belfast complain of the existing packet arrange- 
ments, 107.; — Statement showing why they are 
deemed injurious to the trade of Belfast, ib. 

Mr. Dcdy : — Witness is desirous that the Com- 
missioners should take viva voce evidence at Gal- 
way, considering that it would prove more satis- 
factory than the present mode, 1 07. — Nature of the 
evidence which could then be produced, ib. 

Mr. O'Flalierty: — Such a course would enable 
them to answer and rebut erroneous information, 
107-108. — The peculiar merits of Galway placed 
beyond all doubt by Captain White’s report, 108. 
That officer states that during 18 or 20 years there 
was not a single fog which would impede a vessel 
coming into Galway, ib. — Captain Kendall entirely 
concurs in Captain White’s report, he admits, how- 
ever, having seen fogs, but not to any extent, ib. — 
The extension of soundings 80 or 90 miles in a 
direct course from the two great headlands which 
form the mouth of the bay a great advantage in 
favour of Galway, ib. 

Denham, Captain Henry Mangles, R.N., F.R.S. (Ana- 
lysis of his Evidence) : — Evidence relative to the 
nautical points involved in the selection of an Irish 
port for the Packet Station, 140. — Thinks the west 
coast cannot be approached in a steamer with that 
celerity essential to the due delivery of the mails, ib. 
— The coast of Ireland from Mizen Head to Galway 
Bay steep-lo with no bottom in 100 fathoms, at 18 
or 20 miles off the outlying dangers, ib. — Dangers of 
such a coast in thick weather, and when not quite 
certain of the position of the ship, ib. — Difficulty of 
rounding-to to sound — delays occasioned thereby — 
dangers of neglecting these precautions, ib . — These 
difficulties and dangers constitute a nautical ob- 
jection to running for the west coast of Ireland as a 
Packet Station, ib. — Lights of no advantage in the 
thick weather which occurs so frequently upon this 
coast, ib . — Thinks the commander of a mail steamer, 
bound to keep time, would be apt to lay aside his 
precaution, as a seaman, and neglect to sound, and 
might find himself without warning among the 
rocks when he believed himself 40 miles off shore, 
ib. — Soundings extend well off in the parallel of 
Galway Bay, ib. — The Shannon indicated by 
soundings as far off as the Arran Islands, ib . — 
While off this coast upon the survey, it was with 
the utmost anxiety witness ran in thick weather 
for any of the ports between Ventry and Crook- 
haven, 147. — worked into Valentia in a sailing 
vessel, and watched with the greatest anxiety wind, 
sea, and landfall, ib . — The entrance very perplexing 
to a large vessel, but not difficult in a steamer if 
the landfall is well made out, ib . — Crookhaven is 
large enough fora Packet Station if kept exclusively 
for packets, ib. — It is a place of perfect shelter and 
could stow three orfour steam vessels 250 feetlong, 
ib. — It is now used as a harbour of refuge, and is 
not large enough for both purposes, ib. — Long 
Island Channel very intricate and bad to enter, ib. 
— Crookhaven cannot be used as a Packet Station 
combined with its present use as a harbour of 
refuge, ib. — Berehaven is entirely without the 
accommodation required for a Packet Station, ib. — 
The western entrance very intricate, and the con- 
struction of wharves would be difficult on account 
of the irregular margins of the interior, ib. — Knows 
of no place along the northern margin of Berehaven 
east of Castletown where sheltered wharves could 
be built, ib. — From 12 to 15 minutes would be lost 
by the mail steamers in lying-to to sound, ib . — 
Every sounding would cost a quarter of an hour, ib. 
— Prefers Cork for the Packet Station in preference 



Denham, Captain, R.N. — continued. 

to any of the ports on the west coast, 148. — Has 
surveyed Milford Haven as far abreast as the town 
of Milford, ib. — Milford the most accessible port 
with which witness is acquainted, ib. — From Cape 
Clear the approach is very easy, the soundings 
gradual, and the depths well laid down in the 
charts, ib. — There is no difficulty in making Holy- 
head, ib. — Would not recommend any port for a 
Packet Station between Cape Clear and the 
Elaskets on account of the dangerous nature of the 
coast, ib. — Specification of the lights leading into 
Cork Harbour, ib. — If Cork were made a port of 
call for the transatlantic packets, the delay out and 
in would be from one hour to one hour and a half, 
assuming the mails to be put into a boat always 
ready to take them, ib. — This might be done in all 
weathers, ib. — The diversion of the ship’s course by 
calling at Cork would be equal to four hours’ run, 
ib. — There would be no difficulty in reaching 
Holyhead from Liverpool in a given time, 149. — 
The passage might be made with certainty in 7i 
hours, ib. — The difference of time between the 
packet landing the mail at Cork, at Passage, and 
sending it to Holyhead by the Dublin route, and 
the packet taking it to Holyhead, gives five and a 
hall hours in favour of the land route, ib. — Allows 
five hours to go across from Dublin to Holyhead, 
from Cork to Dublin by the rail 160 miles, at six 
hours and a half, ib. — From oft' Cork to Holyhead 
by the sea is 1 8 hours’ run, ib. 

Deputation from Galway. (See Daly a ml O’ Fla- 
herty, under Daly'). 

Deputation from Cork. (See Murphy and others, 
under Murphy). 

Deputation from Ireland. (See Montcagle and 
others, under Montcagle). 

Deputation from American Chamber of Commerce 
at Liverpool. (See Maxwell and others, under 
Maxwell.) 

Dublin and Kingstown Railway : — 

Statement of the fares for passengers, and the 
schedule from the Act of Incorporation, showing 
the rates authorized to be charged for goods, Bugeii, 
238. — No heavy goods carried on this line, ib. 238. 

Dunbkacon Harbour (Dunmanus Bay) : — 

A very good harbour, only 40 miles from Bandon, 
Bernard, 202. — The entrance is about one and a 
half cable’s wide, with a depth of six fathoms. 
Church, 19. — At the anchorage there is a clear 
space of one cable in length north ami south, and 
two cables east and west, with more than 20 feet 
water at low water springs, ib. 19. — The harbour 
is narrowed by Murphy’s Rocks, awash at low water 
springs, ib. 19. — These should he marked, if they 
could not be turned to better account as the founda- 
tion of a pier, having deep water, 16 and 17 feet on 
the harbour side, il>. 19. — There is no wharf at 
which a vessel of any kind could lie, but landing 
with boats could always be made in the worst 
weather, ib. 19. — (See also Dunmanus Bay). 

Dunmanus Bay : — 

I. Description of: — 

1. Generally. — Dunmanus Bay is a deep water 
long inlet with little or no shelter in westerly winds, 
until past Carberry Island, Ladd, 66. — It is easy 
of access, and could be taken by a steamer at ail 
times, Carter, 70.— The approach from the offing 
is as free from danger as any of the south-western 
orts of Ireland, Church, 18. — A steamer might run 
oldly midway into the entrance and up the bay, 
keeping rather along the northern shore, in all 
weathers in which land could be distinguished a 
couple of miles, ib. 19.— The entrance of the bay 
(between Three Castle Head and Sheep Head) is 
three miles wide, with a regular depth of 32 fathoms 
ib. 19. 

2'. Lights and Headlands. — Two bold headlands 
form its mouth which cannot be mistaken. Carter, 
70. — The entrance very bold and clear of shoals’ 
Burke, 77.— It is well marked by the Mizen Head’ 
and further in by Three Castle Head, and Sheep’ 
Head forming the entrance to the bay, Church 19 
3. Bocks and S/wals.— About four cables’ length 
westward from Three Castle Head, is a rock with 
16 feet of water, and one and a-half cable west- 
ward from Sheep Head is another rockwilh 25 
feet at low walersprings,C/iroc/i, 18.— Both of these 
break in very bad weather, ib. 19. 
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Donmanus Bat — Description of, continued. 

4. Anchorage Ground, &c. — The anchorage is 
insecure, Randall, 74. • — II is exposed to every 
western gale from the Atlantic, and within the last 
three weeks (1850), a vessel has been blown ashore 
here, dragging her anchors, ib. 280. — At the 
anchorage in Dunbeacon harbour, is a clear space 
of aboutone cable length norlh and south, and two 
cable’s length east and west, with a depth of more 
than 20 feet at low water springs, Church, 19. — 
In this harbour a vessel will be secure, and in 
smooth water in any gale from the westward, ib. 
19- — There is depth of water fur large ships up to 
near Man in Island, Burhe, 77.— The anchorage 
at Four Mile Water is sheltered but small, being 
only large enough for a few moderate sized vessels, 
Ladd, 66. 

5. Docks Wharves, &c.—' There is no wharf at 
which a vessel of any kind could lie at Dunbeacon, 
but landing with boats could always be made in the 
worst weather, Church, 19. 

6. Repairs of Machinery.— No repairs of any kind 
-could be done in Dunbeacon, Church, 19. — There is 
no accommodation for passengers, and supplies of 
*11 kinds are scanty, ib. 19. — Bantry, six miles 
oft, could furnish ample supplies or all kinds, ib. ] 9. 

7. Price of Coal, & c. — No coal is used at this 
place, but it might be contracted for at 16s. a ton 
Church, 19. 

8. Inland Communication. — At present there is 
little intercourse with the interior, no post office 
nearer than Bantry, Church, 20.— Considers the line 
of country between Dunbeacon and Bandon more 
favourable than the country inland of Long Island 
Channel, Berehaven, or Valentia, ib. 20. 

9. Pilotage.— A. few of the Crookhaven pilots 
have a knowledge of Dunmanus Bay, but they are 
not much to be trusted, Church, 20. 

■II* Its Advantages for a Packet Station: 

A safe harbour could be made in this bay for a 
packet station, Burhe, 77.— Its chief advantages 
consist in the facility and safety of entrance with 
a steamer m all weathers, Church, 20.— It is always 
easy of access, a disabled steamer could run for it 
at any time, which they could not do for any port 
along the coast, Goss, 69. — With disabled ma- 
chinery would run for Dunmanus in preference to 
any port on the western coast, ib. 69.— It is always 
easy of access, and could be taken by a steamer at 
any time. Carter, 70. 

III. Its Disadvantages for a Packet Station: 

The disadvantages would be chiefly on account 
of its difficulties for sailing-vessels which would 
resort here if it became a packet station. Church, 
20.— Vessels find great difficulty in clearing out 
during south or south-west gales, and if unable to 
fetch back, would be driven up the bay without 
finding refuge m any other port, Marmion, 34.— It 

is not calculated for a packet station, Ayten, 62 

The bay is qmte open and exposed to westerly 
winds, and could afford no shelter to vessels of the 
class of transatlantic steamers, Coffin, 62 ; Ladd 
66.— Its position so far .inland is also a disadvan- 
tage in a place likely to become a naval and mili- 
tary _ station Church, 20.-Its want of capacity a 
lurther disadvantage, and makes it more inferior 
than the other ports for the purpose designed, 

20. 20.— It would never have been thought of as a 

■ pai t k 5, t s l at i on , but for its proximity to the Bandon 
and Oork Railway, Marmion, 34. — Itisunfitfor a 
packet station, Lam, 58. — It can never be used 
except in extreme cases, to save life or property, 
Randall, 74.— It is a deep bay with insecure an- 
chorage, and generally unsuitable for a packet 
station, ib. 74.— It is only safe generally for boats, 
Hutchinson, 82.— -It is not even deemed an anchor- 
t g f f y rl e v Sen,K i e ’ °' MaUe y> 78. — The sheltered 
pai t of the bay is too small for transatlantic steam- 
ers, Ladd, 66.— It has little or no shelter, and in 
westerly winds a heavy sea rolls in, ib. 66. 

IV. Improvements and Works required 

It adopted for a packet station, a sea-light should 
be placed on Three Castle Head; a light-shin 
S»W d i ° ff |! h w v n m“ rocks which exten( l three 
from Carberr y island ; and 
■wrl harb T IB** on Manion island, on the 
Dunbeacon harbour at the head of 
the bay, Church, 19.-With such lights a steamer 
might, under all circumstances, run up the Dun- 

tea, 1 " 1 * ’ * iM9 - A «s« » .bXr 

for packet service or as a harbour of refuge, Goss, 69. j 



Duncan, Mr. (For Analysis "of his Evidence, see 
Maxwell and Duncan). 

Electric Telegraph : — 

Ifs use discouraged by merchants because liable to 
abuse by interested parties, Bevis, 3!).— It would 
give priority of information to a few individuals to 
the disturbance of the markets, and the detriment 
of the general trade, Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce, 4 7.— The telegraph from Holyhead only 
twice used by merchants, Bevis, 39.— Priority of 
intelligence by eleotric telegraph not always ob- 
tained, Canard, 127.— Believes that the electric 
telegraph is a good deal used for commercial pur- 
poses, ib. 127. — Its use, however advantageous to 
individuals, may be injurious to society at large by 
the priority of intelligence afforded to a lew persons, 
Moore. 213. — Priority of information in the cotton- 
market a fortune to any one who can obtain it for 
an hour, ib. 213. — Proposal for establishment of an 
electric telegraph across Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, into the United States, to communicate 
with their lines, negatived on account of the pro- 
bability of its being used, or rather abused, by 
commercial speculators. Howe, 116. — It was con- 
sidered objectionable, for many reasons, to allow 
the exclusive use of the means of intelligence to the 
American speculators, ib. 116.— It is questionable 
whether the advantages counterbalance the disad- 
vantages, Chapman, 220— It is not sufficiently to 
be depended upon for detailed correspondence, 
Maxwell, 220.— The importance of telegraphic com- 
munication limited, except on rare occasions, to 
speculators, Chamber of Commerce, Southampton, 
225.— The gain to such persons would be at the 
public expense, ib. 225.— The electric telegraph 
answers well in America ; but is almost a failure in 
England, Howe, 117. — The penny postage a great 
competitor in England, with the electric telegraph, 
m the transmission of ordinary intelligence, ib. 
117.— The rise and fall of the prices of the great 
staples of so much importance to mercantile'men 
that the establishment of an electric telegraph 
through Ireland would insure steam communication 
to take it across the Atlantic, ib. 117.— The value 
of the electric telegraph dependent in a great de- 
. gree upon the distance intelligence is transmitted ; 
the longer the distance, the greater its importance 
and value, ib. 117. — By usingthe electric telegraph, 
a saving of 2$ days would be obtained in trans- 
mittine intelligence to London and receiving a 
reply, Bedford, 8.— The gain in time by this means 
an important feature, Church, 13. — In a military 
point of view its importance is very great, ib. 13.— 

If the electric telegraph could be laid down between 
Kingstown and Holyhead, and the communication 
kept up on either side of the channel, information 
might be transmitted from Galway to Dublin in a 
few seconds, Kemble, 26. 

Emigration prom Great Britain and Ireland to 
North America : — 

A very large portion of the emigration of the United 
Kingdom is from Ireland, Perry, 155. — Most of 
the emigrants go to Liverpool, and remain there 
a week, or more, wailing for a vessel, ib. 155. — An 
immense number of emigrants from Ireland em- 
bark at Liverpool for America, Littleda/e, 205. 

They usually bring their furniture with them ; the 
poorest class invariably bring something, ib. 205. 
They come to Liverpool from various ports in Ire- 
land, chiefly from the south and south-east coast, 
for about Is. each, ib. 205 ; Maxwell, 2 19 ; Chap- 
man, 27 9 ; Walpole, 239.— They are robbed to a 
great extent, and considerably imposed upon at 
Liverpool, Moore, 212. — Many emigrants embark 
from Irish ports ; but the greater number find it 
more convenient to come to Liverpool, ib. 212: 
Maxwell, 219. — They find ships more readily, and 
at lower charges than vessels employed only occa- 
sionally, Mout eagle, 215 ; Maxwell, 219. — The ap- 
parent destitution and distress of so many emi- 
grants no proof that they are really so distressed, 
Monteagle, 215. — The emigrants, in a vessel of 
Lord Palmerston’s, although clothed in rags when 
they embarked, had amongst them 1,500?., and 
new clothes given them at Lord Palmerston’s ex- 
pense, ib. 216. — Condition of emigrants now em- 
barking at Liverpool, superior to the class usually 
•going to America, Chapman, 219. — Bad treatment 
nf emigrants at Liverpool, ib. 219. — Exertions made 
by the American Chamber of Commerce for their 
protection, ib. '219. — The large emigration from 
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Emigration, Sec. — continued. 

the United Kingdom, particularly from Ireland, 
would afford a full supply of second and third class 
assengers for steam vessels, Beausire, 44. — The 
etter class of emigrants would gladly avail them- 
selves of the steamers from Cork at reduced charges 
rather than proceed by sailing vessels. Shea, 50.' — 
From Galway, second class passengers might be 
taken in steamers for 1 0/. a-head, Perry, 154. — At 
this price they would be more profitable than 
goods, tli. 155. — Farmers, mechanics, and persons 
of that description would find it more economical 
to pay this sum for passage in a steam vessel than 
the lesser rate by the sailing vessels, ib. 154. — 
Steam vessels would sacrifice their first class pas- 
sengers if they took out emigrants, Moore, 211. — 
Would not go out in a vessel with 201) or 300 pas- 
sengers on board, ib. 211. — Believes it quite 
possible to combine first class passensrers and 
emigrant passengers in the same ship, Monteagle, 
210. — 107,000 emigrants embarked, in the month 
of January in the present year (1851), from Li- 
verpool for America, Littledale, 205. — Out of 
480,115 emigrants to North America in the last 
two years, 407,683 went to the United States, 
Monteagle, 187. — Thinks if the packets were to 
start from Ireland this disproportion would be re- 
versed, ib. 187. — Of 1,700,0001. expended by pri- 
vate parlies for emigration in 1850 ( Vide 10th 
Report of Colonial Land and Emigration Commis- 
sioners), 750,0 Ottf. was for passage-money, and 
340,0002. for provisions to North America alone, 
ib. 1 90. — The remittances from emigrants amounted 
to 460,0001. in 1847,560,000/. in 1843, and 050,0001. 
in 1849, almost exclusively to Ireland, ib. 215. — 
The greater part of these sums supposed to he 
intended for the passage-money of emigrants to 
America, ib. 215; Maxwell, 219 ; Chapman, 219. — 
Monthly return of emigration from the ports of 
the United Kingdom for the years 1847, 1848, 
1849, and 1850, Chapman, 252-255. 

Emigrant Vessels : — 

These vessels bving cotton, turpentine, flour, and 
other produce of the States to this country, and 
take hack emigrants, Walcott, 103. — They also 
export cargo, ib. 103. — Their tonnage varies from 
100 to 1,600 tons, and more, ib. 103. — The average 
passage in 1849 from London to New York was 
43£ days ; from Liverpool, 35 days ; London to 
Quebec, S2£ days, and from Liverpool to Quebec 
45J days, ib. 103. — The passage to New York from 
l5f. 15s. to 20 1. for cabin passengers ; 41. or 5 1. for 
intermediate passengers, and 31. 10s. to 41. 10s. 
for steerage passengers, with the legal allowance 
of provisions, ib. 103. — Statement of allowance 
granted to steerage passengers under the 24th 
clause of the Passengers’ Act, of 1849, ib. 103. — 
The average charge for emigrants from the prin- 
cipal ports of Ireland about 3 1. a-head, Pen-y, 
154. — They must provide provisions for six or 
eight weeks, at a cost of about 31. more, making 
the lowest expense about Si. or 61. a-head, ib. 154. 
— The charge of conveying emigrants from Li- 
merick to North America has been as low as 50s. 
a-head, with the ordinary food, Monteagle , 215. — 
Emigrant vessels sail more constantly, and with 
greater punctuality, from Liverpool than from any 
of the Irish ports, ib. 215. — The certainty of al- 
most immediate embarkation at Liverpool the 
cause of so many emigrants from Ireland em- 
barking at that port, ib. 215. — These vessels 
take cabin and intermediate, as well as steerage 
passengers, Walcott, 241, 2-12. — The intermediate 
passengers about one-tenth of the number, Pnend, 
242. — These are charged about Si. a-head upon 
the average, Hoddcr, 242. 

Evans, Capt, George, R.N. (Analysis of his Evidence) : 
— When employed on the Post Office Inquiry 
Commission, in 1835, was ordered by the Govern- 
ment to inspect the western harbours of Ireland 
with reference to their eligibility for Packet Sta- 
tions and other purposes, 133. — The question then 
considered first with respect to the comparative 
value of the ports ; and next, as to the prudence 
of having a Packet Station on the west coast of 
Ireland, ib. — After examining the harbours from 
Black Sod Bay on the north down to Cork, was of 
opinion that Berehaven, in Bantry Bay, possessed 
more advantages for a Packet Station than any of 
the other harbours, ib.— Berehaven is a very fine 
hnrbour ; there is no harbour in Ireland equal to 
it ; it has t wo entrances, ib . — Is decidedly of opinion 



Evans, Captain, 1 l.N. — continued. 

that Berehaven, as respects the harbour only, is the 
best of the Irish ports ; but in carrying out the 
Post Office arrangements in the present slato of 
Ireland, a harbour better situated with reference 
to its inland communications, trade, and commerce, 
would be more desirable, ib. — Berehaven has no 
conveniences for a Packet Station at present. It 
is quite in a state of nature, ib . — There is plenty of 
deep water, and a natural wharf on the island, ib . — 
Further description of harbour, ib. — A landing pier 
could be built without much expense, ib. — Descrip- 
tion and size of vessels trading at Berehaven, ib . — 
Evidence relative to the facilities for constructing a 
railway, ib. — The anchorage inside Whiddy Island 
considered the best, there being plenty of water and 
well sheltered, ib. — This anchorage proposed on ac- 
count of the difficulty now thought so lightly of, of 
making a railway to Berehaym, ib. — Prefers Bere- 
haven to any of the other ports from its position 
and safety of approach with proper lights up to 
Whiddy Island anchorage, ib. — Evidence relative 
to the existing lights at Berehaven, and what new 
ones would be required if the port were made a 
Packet Station, and where they should he placed, 
134. — Precautions necessary to be taken in ap- 
proaching land, ib. — Soundings off the Irish coast 
irregular and not to be relied upon like the sound- 
ings in the English Channel, ib. — The safety and 
facilities of the approaches to Galway and the 
Shannon nearly equal, ib. — The race at Tarbort no 
obstacle to steam-vessels, ib. — In running for Gal- 
way would make for the Arran Islands, ib. — There 
is no shelter in the Bay, in a south-west gale no 
ship could run into the harbour with safety, ib . — 
A breakwater to connect Mutton Island with the 
main necessary to afford the requisite shelter, ib- 
is acquainted with Valontia, and has examined it 
minutely, ib. — The entrance is narrow, not more 
than a cable’s length wide, and difficult to be 
made out, with the sea breaking right across 
it, ib. — Would not run into this harbour with 
vessels of the size of the present transatlantic 
steamers, ib. — The other entrance has not more 
than 7 or 8 feet of water, ib. — Crookliaven is too 
small, and its entrance badly situated for a Packet 
Station, 135. — Carrigaliolt roadstead the best point 
in the Shannon for a Packet Station, ib. — Foynes 
too far up Ihe river. If the packets were to go 
to Foynes they could get but lew passengers and 
small cargoes either one way or the other, ib . — 
If the mails are to be conveyed by contract 
steamers, at present the Irish port must be only 
a port of call, or else a company must be formed 
expressly for mail purposes from Ireland, ib . — 
The difficulty of getting contracts the only ob- 
jection to making the Irish ports the sole point 
of arrival and departure, ib. — An Irish port would 
be advantageous for the mails and for passengers 
to and from Ireland, ib. — The transfer would cause 
an additional expense to the Government, ib. — 
Further evidence relative to the arrangements 
necessary to be made in respect of the mails, if an 
Irish port were made a port of call for the mails, ib. 
— In respect of passengers, thinks the Irish pas- 
sengers would embark and disembark at the Irish 
port, but. all the English and Scotch passengers 
at the English port, and not go through Ireland, 
136.— Generally speaking, thinks first-class pas- 
sengers would be inclined to prefer the shorter sea 
voyage, ib. — Advantage of having the shortest sea 
line and the longest inland transit for the mails, 
ib. — This of much greater importance now that 
railways are made, than formerly, ib. — Circuitous 
course and consequent delays of some of the letters 
by the existing arrangements, ib. — A western 
Packet Station important and advantageous in 
respect of the mails, but of far greater importance 
in the event of a war, ib . — The greater part of the 
trade from Ireland to America now goes through 
Liverpool, ib. — A very small proportion of the 
goods shipped at Liverpool are Irish goods, ib . — 
There are vessels going between Cork and America 
continually, emigi^nt vessels and others, ib. — The 
correspondence between Ireland and America at 
the present time very great, on account of the 
increase of emigration, and large sums of money 
are remitted backwards and forwards, ib. — The 
entire advantage of a western Packet Station 
would not be felt unless the port were made a sort- 
ing station for letters, ib. — Is decidedly in favour 
of Berehaven as a port of call for the transatlantic 
packets, ib.— Little expense would be required in 
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Evans, Captain, It.N. — continued. 

the harbour, but for Post Office arrangements some 
expense must be incurred for a landing-pier, and 

establishment for repair of steamers, &c., ib. 

Thinks that all but Irish goods and passengers 

would be embarked at the English port, 137. 

The advantages would be limited to the mails, pro- 
vided they were sorted at the port where they were 

landed, and to Irish passengers and goods, ib 

The large steamers are coaled at Liverpool in two 
or three days. ib . — Further evidence relative to the 
" atu ™J Ml vantages of the harbour of Berehaven 
?*.— Thinks a more profitable contract could be 
made for taking the mails from Cork than from 
Berehaven on account of the commercial advan- 
tages and facilities for inland communications of 
the former, i b. 

Falmouth : — 

The mails from Brazil m landed and opened at 
this port, and are forwarded by the first ordinary 
or mail train. Maberhj, 88.— They are very few m 
"“ft* 83— The Brazil mails are now dis- 

S“ f h „ e f d fl '°“ Southampton, P. 0. 103.— It was a 
Ca d ®P artule only for mails, the 
passengers and goods being embarked and dis- 

on to W Fdmou^, , 'pm^ r T50. ded WIth ’ “ d ° arried 



I. Description of: — 

Foynes is nine miles above Tar- 
beit, and 20 miles below Limerick, Washington 193 

thrir,s th - e “ i ot ,h ,? is 

to 6 fathoms water, tb. 193—The harbour is formed 
by Foynes Island on the north, and mainland of 
county Limerick on the south, Tripkook, 102— It 
has an eastern and western entrance, and is shel- 
tered from all winds, ib. 102.— The western en- 
trance may be entered at any time of tide, ib. 102. 

The harbour in its present state is capable of 
containing 8 or 10 first-class steamers ib. 102.— It 
hi i rb “ or ° f the Shannon, 
jacket station, Dvmour.^-k ‘safe £££%& 
water d Pv X° y " 7 eS f ° 4 '' ves , sel ? drawin S 19^ feet of 

;„ a d “n*,iS its 

stfamei nVlX 1 » dep,b Sllffic,ent for the largest 
teamen at low water spnng tides, ib. 1 3 1, Gibkms, 

larnic Jni • ple ’? ,y masked on a11 sides by hio-h 
lands, and is easy of access day or night, ib. 227 — 

Haiifai the homeward voyage from 

™til fairly within' ,he Shln'Z, i” "S 
Brandon mountains are seon ,, ine 

’o®' 270 ; C “™'. »« " aU5 

i “ p, ° 

for ’S‘ , ’oif 5P 'V / * W . 

»‘«™e th. h.,. 
mittee, 100-uAJZ? . et dee P’ Limerick Com - 
ington, 193 — Tht v! k “ clear and dee P. Wash- 
oZaSglX^S” Piloted eap,. 

*■ i9a - The dVL'as 



Foynes— Description of, continued. 

drawing 19J feet of water at all times of the tide 
Lmienck Committee, 100; Griffith, J01 , Ay Q 
103.— The anchorage outside Foynes is good, but 
there is a heavy roll of a sea when blowing hard 
fromweswardC. Connell, 101. -The anchorage 
2LH“ n and f S°°‘l. -Aylen, 103.— Vessels cm 
in ? e .u H " C 10 ^ f : e , outside the isIand in from 
10 to 12 fathoms Tnplook, 102,-There is a depth 
ot 5 fathoms 111 the harbour within a cable’s length 
" f ‘ he (l P ler > £«“. 102. — The bottom being stiff 
mud, the holding ground is of the best quality” 

aKnI 'i 93 -T he ha ^ hoilr “ sheltered from 
all winds, and vessels can lie at. anchor in 22 feet 
•at low -water spring tides, Griffiths, 157—Itis so 
perfectly sheltered that a sloop rode here in the 
storm in January, 1839, in safety, while vessels at 
Limerick were torn from the quays, sunk, dis- 
masted, and otherwise injured, and several deeplv- 
laden merchantmen were driven from their anchors 
and driven ashore at Tar be it, Hcicson o 72 _ 

the g nel a n d he , land « d and embarked ai 

the new pier, when completed, at all limes of tide 
Committee, 1 00.— Passengers may step on 
SIX e 2?0 lr0m tbe pier in «»n,ple.e y shel.er? 

5. Docks, manes, Ac . — A new pier is now 
, n S constructed, alongside which a steamer 
drawing 19* feet of water can lay at all times of 
C Tl ni “ ee ' 1 °°— This pier will be 350 
—The 1 !?’ a ? d 4 ,° fe , et r ide at 1he P>er head,*. 199. 
linlal feet Of a h at r e y b f "completed. and has 456 

240 feet , ? n inc,ine P ia ™ of 

te . e } m length, Gibbons, 227. — The denth 
alongside at high-water springs will l )e 3G feet at 

It is intended to have 10 feet at low waler ItTul 

1 8 1 ■— -Twenty-fowr f.u ,h. 

at low water springs and 40 feet at high water 
»3i 1(l 'in T ! e f lei)th alongside the Iharfand 
l!n f Wl 10 feet at low water, with 10 feet 
The ffierls’snffi! ■ W“ fl ^ Gibbet Atf. 
irrintes ^ f y Wld °, to admit of the railway 

head * 2^^e a l° nSS e S Ste ? raer nt lhe jettv 
of the Bo^ofWo&s,^ will rljilXTS 
of charges, Limerick Committee, 100.— Jt is on the 

na ’ e “f be created, ib. 181. 

from fh C a Coa -' Mode °f Coding, Ac .— Coal 
from the Angna mines, sells at the pit’s month for 

^Pio'^V-ilt ri e v W ° U h d f br -‘ ns: iC ,0 T'nierick, 

suaBjtojfcifVPa 

ipsMsSi 

/• ,m — ■ n» pi<r M 

minus at Time -i S h f" ,les from th e railway ter- 
minus at Liraenck by the post road, Limerick Com- 
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Foynes — D escription of, continued. 

mittee, 100. — The distance by river from Foynes to 
Limerick Dock is 21 English miles, ib. 100. — 
Steamers ply daily between these places and per- 
form the distance in two hours or two hours ant) a 
half, against' tide, ib. 100. — With steamers of im- 
proved construction, the distance miirht be done in 
one hour and a half or less, ib. 100; Sibtliorpe, 
235. — The djptance is 27 nautic miles from Lime- 
rick, ib. 235. — If passengers and mails are to be 
conveyed to Limerick by steamer, the vessel em- 
ployed should not draw more than 4£ or 5 feel 
water, O'Connell, 101. — A vessel of about GO horse, 
and not drawing more than 4 feet, would be most 
suitable, Pasco, 102. — It should be at least 100 
horse power, and not draw more than 3£ feet water, 
Triphook, 102. — Small steamers of from 30 to 40 
horse power, drawing not more than 3 or 4 feet 
of water, the only steamers which could work on 
the Shannon at all times of the tide, Aylen, 103. 
A steam vessel drawing 5 or 6 feet water, with 
engines of 150 horse powev, would be capable of 
performing the mail service between Foynes and 
Limerick, Sibthoipe, 235. — This passage cannot be 
made at night or in foggy weather, ib. 235. 

9. Pilotage. — Pilot vessels are always found 
cruizing off Loop Head while the weather permits, 
and in bad wealher they will be found at anchor in 
Cstrrigaholt Roads, Aylen, 103. — Knows of no pilot, 
boats in the Shannon fit to keep at sea in a gale of 
wind, but small boats, called “ Curraghs,” board 
vessels in very severe weather between Loop Head 
and ICilcradan Light, O’Connell, 101. — A pilot 
could always be procured in a gale before the vessel 
got into the intricate parts of the river, Pasco, 10 1. 

II. Its Advantages fora Packet Station: — 

It. is superior to any other port in the Shannon, 
Randall, 197. — It is Ihe best port in the Shannon 
for a packet station. Long, 190. — Prefers Foynes to 
Tarbert; it could be made fit for a packet station at 
much less expense, ib. 201.— It. affords the most 
direct accommodation for the landing of passengers, 
and for the safety of the steam packets, Randall, 
198,270 ; Carrol, 270. — With a very small outlay, 
the facilities of Foynes will equal those of South- 
ampton, Randall, 198. — It is the natural safety 
harbour of the Shannon, Heuison, 272. — It possesses 
all the advantages of an open unobstructed approach 
at the foot of the first landfall on the Irish coast 
sighted from westward ; a safe, open, well-defined 
seaward entrance,' which may be boldly run for in 
all weathers, day or night. A capacious, well- 
sheltered estuary, having several anchorages, and 
well lighted throughout the entire length; an im- 
proving port and central position, affording un- 
equalled facilities by railways and water communi- 
cation, Randall, 271, Carrol, 271. — The pier and 
roadstead afford safety to vessels in severe weather 
not to be found in any cove on the western coast of 
Ireland except Berchaven, Hewson, 272. — State- 
ment of the advantages of Foynes in reference to the 
internal communications, Randall, 270 ; Carrol, 270. 
The lines from Limerick to Dublin, and Limerick 
to Waterford, present two direct communications 
to Great Britain, the former the most direct, route 
for the northern and central districts of Ireland, 
the north of England and Scotland, and north of 
Europe ; and the other the most direct route for 
London, the south of England, Paris, and the west 
of Europe, Randall, 270 ; Carroll, 270. 

III. Its Disadvantages fora Packet Station: — 

It is too far up the river for a packet, station, Evans, 
125; Mulvany, 181. — It is too small, it is too narrow 
for a permanent harbour, Griffith, 158.— Considers 
that a very large vessel would be found difficult to 
manage at Foynes on account of its narrow channel 
and the velocity of the current, Mulvany, 181. 

IV. Improvements and Works required; — 

This harbour might be made one of the most beauti- 
ful docks or basins in the world, and would then 
contain as many, if not more, vessels than the South- 
amp! on Docks, Triphook, 1 02. — The western entrance 
requires to he deepened, Washington, 131. — To fit 
it tor a packet station a small expense for shedding 
a hulk and harbour light would be necessary, Ran- 
dall, 197, — :The Ballast Board would put up a light- 
house at once if lights were considered necessary, ib. 
197.— A landingplace anddock could be constructed 
inside the island with deep water, and not affected 
by winds ; the entrance easy though narrow, Tur- 
nour, 22. — A timber jetty in extension of the pier to 
a depth ofl9 feet at low water spring tides could 
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bo constructed for 1,000/., Griffith, 157. — Such a 
jetty might be constructed for a few thousand 
pounds, Mulvany, 182. — Would project the jetty 
from 50 to GO feet beyond the pier, along the tide- 
way, and then put on a T head, ib. 182. — This would 
extend beyond a depth of 19 j feet of water, and not 
materially narrow the channel, ib. 182. — A depth of 
22 feet at low water expected to bo maintained at 
the head of the proposed jetty, Randall, 198. — A 
small pile-framed jetty, in extension of the pier, 
would enable vessels drawing 24 feet of water to 
come alongside at the lowest tide, for less than 
1000/, Gibbons, 9fi7. 

Galway:— 

I. Description of :-— 

1. Generally. — The bay is 20 miles wide, with 
the Arran Isles in the centre, forming a natural 
breakwater arresting the force of the Atlantic swell, 
and leaving on either side navigable channels, 
3$ and 4 feet wide, Bedford, 8.— A noble bay, 
and well sheltered by the Isles of Arran, O'Malley, 
78; j Daly, 265. — Further and detailed description of 
the bay and harbour, ib. 265. — The harbour is ac- 
cessible only at high water, Lowe, 57. — Description 
of Gregory and Foul Sounds. Bedford, 93. — The best 
harbour on the west coast of Ireland for steam and 
sail navigation, Mulvany, 286. — The facilities for 
entering the harbour both day and night, arc very 
considerable, Bedford, 8; Washington, 131. — The 
entrance of the bay is on a parallel of latitude very 
desirable to run for, ib. 131; Bedford, 92; Daly , 
108 ; Evans, 278 ; W. Evans, 279. — Would run for 
Galway Bay if prudent to run for any part, and with 
far greater con fideneethan for Li verpnol, Bedford, 56. 
— The home trade is usually carried in schooners of 
about 130 tons, drawing when loaded about 13£ feet 
of water, ib. 91. — In 1849, 21 vessels of4251 tons 
belonged to the port of Galway, ib. 91. — Vessels 
of from 200 to 500 tons burthen arc employed in 
conveying emigrants to America, and return with 
cargoes of grain or timber, ib. 91. — Further state- 
ment relative to the trade and commerce of Galway, 
Mxdvany, 288. 

2. Lights and Headlands. — The approach from 
the ocean is well defined and unmistakable, Bed- 
ford, 8.- Every part can he safely approached to 
half-a mile, ib. 8. — Vessels homeward bound would 
steer direct for the Arran Isles, where there is now 
a high central light, ib. 9. The bay is easily entered, 
and easily distinguished by day or night, Plunkett, 
56. — The Arran Isles, 500 feet high, the finest land- 
mark in the world to run for, Washington, 13], — It 
would be as easy to make the Skellig Lights or t.hc 
Loop Head Light as Cape Clear, the Lizard, or any 
other light; and the coast is bold from the Blaskets 
to the Arran Isles and up the bay to the anchorage. 
Tumour, 22.— Loop Head on the south, and Slvne 
Head on the north, distant 100 miles from each 
other, form the extreme points of Galway Bay, the 
Arran Isles being in the centre, Randall, 74. — Mid- 
vany, 287. — If driven by currents to the northward, 
the Slyne Head lights would be met with ;. and if to 
the southward, those on Loup Head, Kemble, 26. — 
The high land on North Arran (on which the light 
is now placed) is 490 feet above the level of the sea, 
ib. 26. — The light can be seen many miles distant 
by a vessel homeward bound, ib. 26. — It can be seen 
more than 30 miles off, O'Malley, 78.— The 12 pins 
of “ Conemara” can be seen 40 miles from sea, and 
Black Head, a bold bluff headland, form good land- 
marks, ib. 78.— Galway has such admirable facili- 
ties forgetting in, that soundings are not necessary 
unless in very thick weather, Robinson, 176. — Would 
ran for Galway with as much confidence as the Start 
or the Lizard, or any other headland, ib. 177. 

3. Rocks and Shoals, — The Marquinta Rocks at 
the head of the bay, approaching the anchorage, are 
marked with a perch, and a rock on the port hand 
lias also a perch on it. Tumour, 23. — The. Marga- 

. retta shoal has an average of 11 feet of water" at 
low water springs, and the Black Rock dries at 
low water; both are within three miles of Mutton 
Island, Kemble, 26 ; Mulvany ; 287.—' There is a bar 
before the mouth of the Corrib River, with a depth 

of only 5 feet at low water springs, Bedford, 9. 

The Black Rock, on the north side, and the Mar- 
garetta, on the south, about two miles below Mutton 
Island, the only dangers to be apprehended in 
approaching the anchorage, ib. 93 ; Mulvany, 287. 

4 . Anchorage Ground, Depth of Water, Facilities 
for Landing, &c .’ — The anchorage is 22 miles from 

E 
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Galway — Description of, continued. 

th J J Arran Isles ’ Tuiwr,lr > 96-— The anchorage 
aflords no shelter to a vessel drawing 18 or 19 feet 

of water against a heavy sea selling in, ib. 9fl. A 

safe anchorage, but very much exposed, Louie, 57 
Large steamers must ride in the bay exposed to 
westerly winds, Randall, 75.— With the wind be- 
tween W. and W.S.W., this anchorage always 
rough, ib. 75. — With such winds blowing hard no 
communication could be had with the town of Gal- 
way .two miles to leeward, ib. 75 Durin°- westerly 
gales it would be diffioult to communicate” with the 
S °? acco r l l nt of the heavy sea which sets in, 
Bedford 9.— Has often been prevented from com- 
municating with the shore for 24 hours by the wind 
bmp , "5 2 3--Has been three weeks at a 
time in Galway Roads without landing, on account 
of the uncertainty of getting on board dry, ib. 95.— 
During the time the “ Shearwater” was lying in the 
roads was several times compelled to let 'go second 
r^C s d ," de T^-.-chon, a head, and twice 
to get up steam to assist the anchors, ib, 96.— A 
continual swell sets into this dangerous bay, Aulen 
41.— A heavy sea always sets into the hay with a 
westerly wind, and the anchorage is bad, Ha/l, 13 
-The anchorage ,s at the bottom of a deep bay 
At d ,™f e . X v, P ° Se< - 10 ea , sterI y winds. Wingrove. 60.’ 
At present there is no harbour at Galway, only a 
feSf' 131—Itisnot fit for a vessel 
T? i k g S. ods and passengers, ib. 131 

It is without shelter, JSvans, 134,— The entrance is 

Ss“eS»J P ?M l1 *r, i he P""!®"! South-West 
stia/hrn S 1 l 7 ' — a rough and open road- 

holding ground excellent, Bedford. 9.-R is sa f® 

the shore could thus be m-iin^° m /? WniCafl0n w ‘ t * 1 
very strong gales ib 9 3 ^™?’ nsd P l d «ring 
or three times a’-ye^ ^lp'^ ha PP en 
not be landed or- embarked wS TE7 °° Uld 
settmg in, Tumour, 96.— Would nnt .J at)r sea 
an auxiliary steamer of less than fin L™° mmend 

t 96 -A small steamer dSn^ or 

of water could at all times of tin! 1 4 te S l 
and passengers to within 100 yards ofRie 
steps, or one-third of •, r y , °‘ the dock 

quarters of a mile, Bedfoid m a/ , aboul thre e- 
sengers could be landed in , At P rese ntpas- 

dilficully except in a storm ofi.n* a ? ded without 
176. — The nearest in n i» ^, of “ n V r sual violence ib. 
landing place ib 96 p,,° Uf ^lf-a-mile from the . 
landed in a gale ffof- SSengers ““'d not be 
culty atpresent 178 — There is no diffi! 

ib. 1 78. P landing passengers at high water, 

duel h„ . 

5 acres, and a denth an are „ a of more than 
high water springtides f ® et to 17 feet at 



Galway— D escription of, continued. 

atlantic packets drawing 19* feet of water, ib 9 ■ 
Randall, 75; Washington, 131.— Neither dock ««’ 
pier are assessil.le except at high wafer, Risk, 21 — 
i here are no wharves at present calculated conve- 
niently for embarking goods and mails, but these 
could easily be constructed, Kemble, 26 ; Bedford 
93.— A dock of sufficient size and depth for Ameri- 
can steamers would be constructed if Galway were 
adopted as the packet station, Berry. j57.l_.Th,, 
money for this purpose could bo raised upon the 
security of the existing docks and town property of 
Galway, ib. 157—Docks difficult and expeH I 
at Galway on account of the rock, Griffith 
157.— The entrance of Galway Dock could be in’ 
creased to a width of 80 feet, to admit of transat- 
lantic steamers without materially increasing the 
expense, Mulvany. 1 K4. 1 “ ,Ue 

-Ajggfr < *“*•* Ml. would I« 
no difficulty whatever in making the uecessnrv 
repairs to vessels and machinery in Galway AM 
vanil, 182. There are two foundries wRS 
of a minor character could be made, Bedford <1 _ 
A steam engine foundry not available without an- 
propnate docks or wharves, ib. 9. — There are 110 
conveniences in Galway at present for the repairs 
SlSSfiT * p “ okets ' “““"“J. boilere, 

7. Price of Coal, Ac . — Ordinary retail price of 
coal. 18.9. or 20 s. a ton. delivered on board ; but this 
with a steady demand, would probably tie reduced 
to 14s., celivered in the roadstead, 'Bedford 9 — 
Ordinary pnee of coal about Us., a ton, which would 
probably be reduced by competition to l()s. or 11# 

£7A?Jr? be r c * bas hithert0 influenced 
by the difficulty ot getting a hack freight on ac- 

enau l°r t le f am T’ & 27 — 24s. a ton paid for 
wav Vi el i Ver 7 l ? ° n board tbe “ Shearwater ’’ in G a t- 
f a 7? oad !’ ®™our, 96.— The best coals are put on 

{2? A 0 m7 ay ” “/■ or iG *- u - » <««, bn.- 

S ImLF” 1,n “ ° r ,“* 1 l*l«lr Mlon unu- 
thud, with the increased trade, ib. <107— It mivtit 
be re,.ucecl still more if the trade were furtheS 
h^Sn^aken’^ 0 COntract f '"' ,ho wor khouse 
and CaUi^n ? “f Us ' or 15s ” *■ l8a - -Newcastle 
Tha V, , , 5 I 11051 cenovally used, ib. 107— 

c raft ■ 'tl! p G ,] i cfn U d be . C v° aled means <*f -small 
nuarlBi-B nfi distance to the anchorage about three- 
3 a ' . r A° f a mile > Buford, 9 ; Kemble., 27— Coal- 

Kfr' 96 PreV ° nted b} ' a . lK ‘ aVy SeR selti "S i". 

8. Inland Communications. ~\i the railway were 
th“ P ordfn d flr t0 ?‘ Uway the . mails f n>m London bv 
t hL°,t y m, 6 ht be put on board in 

from' Du Win t*'r , 140 -~. If forwarded by express 
140-Fvn l G ! alvva J'' 1J ln twenty-two hours, ib. 

G.iw.™ ClL h “m°, ?44 s "r, 

leading ports and towns in the empire, Bern, 153 

»nd 

the various iin QO y ’ ' 153.— Statement of 

kI I . , of railwa y connected, or hereafter 

s? "r d ^?tS =,Wh “ : r £ 

nrWei S oi\ 851, and wil1 conn «ct Galway with allfhe 
principal towns west of Dublin, Kemble "7 T ! 

but one, Maher ly, 87— r Lfvet'r'Li th n ® xtday 

no<n»Ltm?™S' i, u , ' l: ' ll * l ” n - a Sl'-filot, aye 
for ^..^'^‘^”1““"' 
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Galway — continuer!. 

II. Its Advantages for a Packet Station:— 

Except in very rough weather mails and passen- 
gers could be landed or embarked at all times, 
by means of suitable small craft, Bedford , 9. — It 
is a port which can be made at any season, 
night or day, neither tides nor weather causing 
any hindrance, Tumour, '.’2. — The best harbour 
on the west coast of Ireland for steam and sail 
navigation, Mulvany, 2s6. — Every part can be 
safely approached to within half a mile, Bed- 
ford. 8. — Considers it even now lit for a packet 
station, but that it would be made more fit by the 
construction of works within Mutton Island, Ro- 
binson, 176. — It is better fitted for a packet station 
than any other port in Ireland, Mulvany, 1 79. — In 
its present state, has seen vessels use the roadstead 
as a harbour, in which they ride out the gales of the 
coast, and then got to the quays or dock to discharge 
their cargoes, Mulvany, 200 ; O' Flaherty, 20 If. — * 
Admits that on one occasion a man-of-war steamer 
has been compelled to let go a second anchor, and 
keep her paddles moving to keep the strain off her ca- 
bles, ib. 200. — The anchorage under Mutton Island 
sufficiently deep and safe for all vessels properly found 
and managed, in the most unfavourable weather, 
Bedford , 9. — By adopting Galway, a saving of 19 
hours might be effected between London and Hali- 
fax, ib. 10. — This an important consideration in a 
voyage not averaging more than It days, ib. 10. — 
The saving would be at least 12 hours, Perry. 156. 
With the electric telegraph, intelligence might be 
conveyed to London and an answer returned 33 
hours sooner than by Liverpool, Bedford, 1 0. — 
When the railways are completed, intelligence by 
electric telegraph can be conveyed from New York 
to London in five days one hour and a half, Daly, 266. 
— Although 32 miles further from Halifax than Va- 
lent ia, the lesser distance of Galway from Dublin is 
more in its favour, Bedford, 10. — Galway decidedly 
the most eligible port for the packet station, Beau- 
sire, 44. — It is the best port in Ireland for such a 
purpose, Bedford, 91. — It is far superior to Liver- 
pool f&. 91. — Should consider a man unfit to navi- 
gate his ship who, although a stranger, could not 
bring his vessel to an anchorage in Galway Roads 
without olher guides than a correct chart and sail- 
ing directions, ib. 91.— Does not think there is any 
Other port possessing the same advantages as Gal- 
way, Perry, 156 ; 'Daly, 266.— The facilities for 
entering Ihe bay both day and night are very con- 
siderable, Bedford, 8. — Passenger traffic and deli- 
very of mails in London would be accelerated 20 
or 24 hours, ib. 8. — By means of the electric tele- 
graph, intelligence might be communicated in Lon- 
don 33 hours sooner, and if a reply were needed, a 
saving of more than two days and a half would 
be effected, ib, 8 and 10. — From New York, via 
Boston, Halifax, and Galway, to Liverpool, with a 
proper steamer, and by railway, the voyage and 
journey could be made in 7 days 10^ hours, and to 
London in 7 days 14^ hours, Galway Committee, 45. 

' — By railway and improved steam communication, 
New York can be brought within 7 days and 
Halifax within 5 days of Galway Bay, Daly, 265. 
— It is expected that intelligence, which is now 
transmitted in 10 or 12 days from America, would 
reach Lo 'don in 7 days by the new route, Daly, 
1 1 1. — It is distant from Halifax only 2,184 nautical 
miles by the shorte-t route, a sirong point in its 
favour, Washington, 131. — It is almost in a straight 
line west ward to New York, Perry, 156. — National 
adv.aniage of a more direct communication between 
England and Ireland, Bedford, 8.— Opinions in 
favour of a packet station at Galway. Mayor and 
Town Council of Belfast, that it would be highly 
beneficial to the trade of Belfast, 275. — -Twenty-six 
merchants of Belfast consider that it would be not 
only beneficial to Belfast, but to the trade and 
commerce of the whole of the United Kingom, 
275. — Declaration of John and Thomas George, 
master and mate of the schooner “ Joshua Carrol," 
that there is no bay or harbour in Ireland where a 
stranger can run his vessel to with such safety as 
Galway, 275. — Declaration of Lawrence Moore, ship- 
master of Galway, in respect of the facilities of the 
bay, 275. — Would have no hesitation in running 
for the Isles of Arran, and pass through any of the 
sounds if the lights on Brannick’s or Gregory's 
Sounds were erected, M'Donogh, 277. — There is no 
wind that' blows can prevent any ship entering 
Galway Bay, Evans, 278. — Opinions in favour of 
the facilities of the harbour and safety of the bay 



Gaway — I ts Advantages, &c., continued. 

and roadstead, M'Donogh, 277-8; Evans, 278; 
O'Mally, 278 ; Evans, 279. — Advantages of Galway 
described in reference to its central postlion and 
connexion with the various line of railway con- 
structed, or proposed to be constructed, in Ireland, 
Mulvany, 286. — Statement of the capabilities of the 
bay and harbour, ib. 286. — Its capabilities in respect 
of commerce, ib. 288. — Soundings can be made 
outside the Islands of Arran for 60 miles, Evans, 
278 ; W. Evans, 279. 

III. Its Disadvantages for a Packet Station: — 
Galway Dock not capable of receiving vessels of the 
class of transatlantic packets, drawing 195 feet of 
water, Bedford, 9. — Foundries for extensive repairs 
not available without appropriate docks or wharves, 
ib. — Small craft necessary to coal the packets, ib. 
9. — Admits that docks of the size to admit Ame- 
rican packets are absolutely necessary, Perry, 156. 
— A temporary stoppage of the mails by a sudden 
rebellion in Ireland the disadvantage nationally 
considered, Bedford, 8. — A continual swell sets 
into this dangerous bay, Aylen, 41. — It is unfit for 
a packet station, Laen, 58. — It offers no secure 
harbuur for a packet, nor safe landing-place for 
passengers, Randall, 270 ; Carroll, 270. — It has a 
rough and open roadstead two miles from a land- 
ing-place, ib. 270. — An open -roadstead, unsafe 
in winter months, and not adapted, under any 
circumstances, for a western packet station, Dri- 
ver, 58. — Galway totally unfit in its present state 
for the objects intended, Hall, 13. — A heavy 
sea always sels into the bay with a westerly gale, 
and the anchorage is bad, ib. 13 ; Randall, 75. — 
The mails could not be landed in all weathers 
without risk, Risk, 21 ; Ilwujerford, 26. — A diffi- 
cult and dangerous port to run for, owing to the 
low coast and prevalence of thick weather, Hun- 
gerford, 26. — In a gale from the S. to W.S.W., 
there is not safe anchorage in the bay, Aylen, 41. 
— It is at the bottom of a" deep bay, and much ex- 
posed with westerly winds, Wingrove, CO. — The 
great drawback on the advantages of this bay are 
its approaches, Marmion, 34. — A vessel homeward- 
hound from Halifax would first make the Skelligs, 
and then have lo beat up along an iron-bound 
coast, subject to fog and haze, and dangerous in the 
winter season from want of safety harbours, ib. 34. 
— The coast from Loop Head on the south to Gal- 
way Bay, a distance of 40 miles, is extremely dan- 
gerous, and without any place of refuge; from 
Blyne Head to the north of Galway Bay the coast 
is so beset with rocks and islands that it must be 
always dangerous for large vessels and persons not 
thoroughly acquainted with the locality, Randall, 
74. — It is an open roadstead, unsafe in the winter 
months, and not adapted, under any circumstances, 
for a packet station. Driver, 58. — A heavy sea sets 
into the bay with the wind blowing dead on shore 
for eight or nine months in the year, and subject 
to heavy gales and foggy weather, Aylen, 62.— No 
master could, under such circumstances, run into 
the bay without great visit of losing his vessel, ib. 
62. — With imperfect reckoning, the prevailing 
swell, frequent togs, and the short days of winter, 
it would be dangerous for a steam vessel to run for 
Galway, especially as Slyne Head can never be ap- 
proached in thick weather; Carter, 241 . 

IV. Improvements and Works Required : — 

A breakwater, extending one-third of a mile or 
more from the south-east point of Mutton Island, 
would convert the roadstead into a good harbour, 
Bedford, 9, 11; Washington, 131. — By uniting 
Mutton Island with the main land, and projecting 
a pier 200 yards from the south-east point of ihe 
island, vessels drawing 19£ feet of water might 
easily embark or land passengers and mails along- 
side, Bedford, 9 ; Tumour, 23; Kemble, Zb-, Burke, 
77; Evans, 134; Mulvany, 179. — This would in- 
clude an area with sufficient depth for any vessel, 
and entirely shelter the most exposed part, Bedford, 
11. — To prevent the roadstead filling up, the break- 
water should be connected with Mutton Island by 
a bridge or platform on piles to allow the stream 
and wash of the sea through, Washington, 131. — 
A larger harbour than Kingstown could he made, 
and at much less expense, Bedford, 9. — The island 
should be connected with the mainland by a cause- 
way to Fair Hill 10 feet high and 2,400 feet .long, 
Washington, 131 ; Mulvany, 287. — The Railway 
Company will build a breakwater if Galway be 
made a packet station, Q' Flaherty, 106.— To make 
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Galway— Improvements, &c., continued. 

it fit for such a purpose for steam vessels drawing 
20 feet water, it would be necessary to connect 
Mutton Island with the main land, and project a 
pier of considerable length to keep off the force 
of the Atlantic wave, Griffith, 157.— The expense 
would be in proportion to the depth of water 
required at low water, ib. 157.— The expense 
would be more considerable than at other places 
on account of the difficulty of excavating the 
rock, ib. 157.— Between 40,000?. and 50,000/. pro- 
posed to be laid out to construct a pier from 
Mutton Island without reference to the port bein»- 
made a packet station, Dali/, 106.— The proposed 
. work would not cost less than 150,000/., and if 
built for this sum it would do great credit to the 
engineer, Washington, 131. — The works required 
are a mole from the shore to Mutton Island, and a 
pier projecting into about 5 fathoms water, to mask 
the harbour and make it safe with a landing jetty 
inside the pier, Midvany, 179.— These works could 
be connected with the railway without much diffi- 
culty ib. 180. — The Railway Company would make 
the extension if Galway were made a packet station, 
ib. 180. — The cost of the pier, breakwater, and 
J et 'y estimated by Mr. Roberts at 1 10,500/., ib. 180. 
— Mr. Forsyth's estimate of the same works 
amounts to 134,509/., ib. 180.— The works included 
in the last estimate more extensive than the first, 
the pier being proposed to extend to deeper water, 
io. 180. — Both these estimates excessive, and in- 
clude works not necessary for the accommodation 
ot the mail packets, ib. 180; ib. 287; ib. 292.— 
The staging works necessary for the construction 
of permanent works would themselves serve for 
several years for the purpose of a communication 
with Mutton Island roadstead, ib. 192. — These 
works with a wooden jetty into deep water to land 
passengers could be constructed for 10,000/. or 
15,000a, & 192.— Thinks an expenditure of hun- 
areds of thousands of pounds wanted to make a 
sufficient harbour in Galway Bay, and that even 
after a very large outlay the extent of anchorage 
would be very limited, and probably insufficient. 
Long, 200.— Mutton Island the most advantageous 
position for docks and basins, which would require 
but little excavation for their construction, and be 
accessible at almost any time of the tide, Bedford, 
11.— On Mutton Island, and the artificial ground 
formed within it, might be erected steam factories, 
warehouses, &c.,to any extent, ib. 11.— The Rail- 
way Company willing to co-operate for the improve- 
ment of the harbour, Blake. 1 78. 

Bights.— By removing the light in the centre of 
Arran Isle, and placing one at each extremity of 
the isiand, with a light also on Straw Island, and 
on Black Rock, every facility will be afforded for 
leaching Galway Harbour, Bedford, 93 ; Washina- 

ton. 131 ; Bedford, 9 ; Kemble, 20. 9 

Docks .— If Galway were made a packet station, 
„?, cs ! a 5! ! of receiving the transatlantic packets 
would be indispensable, Bedford, 93—The present 
docks would be improved so as to make them fit to 
receive large steamers. O' Flaherty, no. 



Goods Traffic. 

England and America : — 

Most of the goods for the American markets go to 
VZZ from Birmingham, Manchester, Sheffield, 
London and Glasgow, Coffin, 1 2.- Six steamers 
aie constantly employed by Belfast and Glasgow in 
carrying the manufactures of these ports to Liver- 
pool for shipment to the United States, Marmion, 

Belfast and Liverpool : — 

Linens are shipped from Belfast for Liverpool for 
aS U Z t0 ^ er>Ca ' but not in large qKies 
SC.f'i T _Th ‘ 1T ,ity of shipped ton 
Ireland to Liverpool for exportation to America 
very small, and not worth taking into account in 
the question of freight, ib. 125. — Mr. Kennedv 
manufactures and exports considerable quantities 
of goods to America, Ferry, 153.— He sends his 
York t0 ¥, ver P 001 ' and t ' lence to New 

mail 'rZi f 3 -~" A sma " quantity only sent by the 

bT“n^ toSy? 11 !! 1116 K™" ^iWythat^Tcan 

-1/ a-tun a 7 J nSh P ° rt f0r shi P«nent, Cunard, 125. 



Goods Traffic— continued. 

Liverpool and Galway : — 

The City of Dublin Steam Packet Company would 
contract to take goods from Liverpool and put them 
* on board at Galway, all charges included, at less 
than 30s. a ton, Ferry, 155. 

Great Circle Sailing : — 

Now acknowledged in the present improved state 
of navigation to be the shortest route between port 
and port, Belcher, 31. — Illustration of great circle 
sailing between New York and Liverpool to the 
north of Ireland, ib. 33. 

Griffith, Richard, Esq. (Analysis of his Evidence) 

Is chairman of the Board of Public Works in Ire- 
land, and well acquainted with the western coast 
of Ireland, 157. — Has considered the question of 
the western Packet Station, tf.— Works necessary 
to make Galway fit for the reception of transatlantic 
mail steamers, ib.— Advantages of the locality for 
carrying on these works, ti— The proposed pier 

irom Mutton Island would be very expensive, ib. 

Description and position of pier proposed bv witness, 
ib .— Difficulty of excavating docks at, Galway, on 
account of the rocky bottom, a/..— Their expense 

would be greatly increased on this account, ib. 

Capabilities as regards depth of water, width of 
entrance of the existing dock described, ti. — De- 
scription of Foynes Harbour, and of the works 
there, ti.— The approach to Foynos as favourable 
as any of the western ports, 158.— 17 feet rise 
•u! * in tb , e Shannon, ti.— Foynes at present 
without a railway, ti.— Facilities for constructing 
one, ti. — Foynes more accessible than any of the 
other ports on the Shannon, ib .— More extensive 
works required at Tarbert lhan at Foynes on 
account of its exposed situation, ti.— Description of 
works required at Tarbert, ti.— The expense would 
be considerable, ti.— The shelter at Foynes is per- 
, feet ; it is not exposed to any wind. The current 
| is heavy, but it is capital anchoring-ground, ib.— 
i he objections to Foynes are its narrow channel 
anu j lmi ted capacity, ib .— As a permanent harbour 
it is too narrow for the packet service, ti.— Cause 
ot the rapidity of the tide at Foynes. ti.— Tiie diffi. 
cutties of the Shannon commence above Foynes ib 
—Further description of the works at Foynes ib — 
Description and cost of the docks at Limerick, ib— 
At present they are insufficient lo receive largo 
steamers, 159. — Scheme for enlarging them lo 
make them fit for the American mail steamers, 
ti. Present state of the river up to Limerick, and 
improvements necessary to enable these lar-re 
vessels to get up there, tb. 

m9 Mwphyf' (f01 ’ Analysis of his Ev ‘ d ence, see under 

Halifax, Nova Scotia :— 

The British mail packets have never been pre- 
vented from getting into this harbour in winter, 

although it is occasionally frozen, Cunard, 128. 

ts are fre q uer "ly detained 20 or 24 hours 
off Halifax, on account of fogs, ib. 129.— Halifax 
generally considered, both in the United Stale’s 
and in the British provinces, as the best point on 
y/fnT, 0 ,® 1 f ° r ,he P acket station, Archi- 
bald. 167.— Although some miles further from 
' han Whitehaven, yet it is preferable to 

that harbour for a packet station, ib. 273. Be- 

™™L! hat a rai !' oad sha11 be completed, 
tt £ o? . Hallfax w *th the great lines in the 
JtaH-kf S a ff’ that the American packets will 
;r Le '' om .' heace as well as the English packets. 
k>. 167.— About 50 or 52 hours would be saved 
r f J een *■»»«** of Ireland and New York, by 
•A irs 8 onK a i “’ ai ?, d then takin £ the railway, 
V^ 1 ! 68 J TT r e 850 miles of railway between New 
York and Halifax 420 are already open, and the 
surveys are competed for the remainder, Daly, 

265. Her Majesty s Government having agreed 
to guarantee the Great Halifax and Quebec Rail- 
' vay ' ‘'sfatureereciion maybe considered as 
settled, Monteagle, 187. 

HiU, Rowland, Esq. (See Maberly and BUT). 

Holyhead 

_3 hlS P° rt lnte nd e d at the expiration of the pre- 
-t C r ra ° ’ a , n ? as soon as lhe I’ior is completed, 
to be the port of departure instead of Liverpool, ib. 
of ^ eS ,L ' °, objecti °n to making Holyhead a port 

; cV heh ?‘? ew ? rd P assa £ e ’ provided a proper 
?o- ip 1 ap ? rt for tlle use of the packets, Cunard, 
i/iu f, ade a port of call out and home, they 
would not be able to use the northern passage, ib. 
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Holyhead — continued. 

127. — The northern passage of great importance; 
the use of which, frequently prevents considerable 
delay, ib. 127. — In a south-west gale (the prevail- 
ing wind), by taking this route they can run with 
an off-shore wind and smooth sea 300 miles 
quicker than they could 100 miles the other way, 
ib. 127. — The northern, the shortest passage, ib. 
127. — Statement showing the relative proportions 
of northern and southern passages in 1849 and 
1850, ib. 127. — Description of the changes which 
would be made in the Post-office arrangements by 
making Holyhead a port of call for the American 
mails, in respect of the arrival and departure of 

, letters, Post-office, 94. — Establishment which would 
be required if the bags were made up at Holyhead 
on the outward voyage, and opened, stamped and 
distributed on the homeward voyage, ib. 94. — The 
expense for salaries, &c. would be 2,222 1. a-year, ib. 
94. — If the mails were merely landed or embarked 
at Holyhead, and made up in London and Liver- 
pool as at present, one or two extra clerks, and 
three or four porters would suffice, ib. 94. — If the 
packet arrived at Holyhead alter seven p.m. the 
time of departure of the last train for London, the 
mails would be delayed until two a.m. the next 
morning, the time of dispatching the up-day mail- 
train, ib. 95.— Plan suggested of accelerating- the 
North American mails by making Holyhead a 
port of call, retaining Liverpool as a port of arrival 
and departure of the packets, Hill, 141.— A packet 
establishment at Holyhead, making up bags for 
Ireland and for London as now done at Liverpool, 
would be the greatest practical improvement upon 
the present system, Maberly, 142. — There is no 
difficulty in making Holyhead a port, of call, 
Denham, 14S. — If made a port of call, the saving 
of time would be nearly as much as if the packets 
started from Galway, and the increased expense 
very inconsiderable. Hid, 206. — The new pier will 
be sufficiently advanced by the end of the year 
(1851) to afford perfect shelter for a temporary 
jetty for the American steamers to lie alongside, 
Hamilton, 233. — The removal of the packet station 
to Holyhead would increase the cost of goods 
traffic by removing the port to a greater distance 
from the seat of manufactures, Moore, 208-9. — 
Holyhead a better packet station than the tidal 
harbour of Liverpool, Mulvcmy, 290. 

Insurance: — 

The premium of insurance on ships and cargo 
would be reduced on vessels avoiding the dangers 
of the channel navigation, Harrison, 34. — There 
would be no difference of premium on vessels 
voyaging between Liverpool and North America, 
and between the southern and western ports in 
Ireland and North America, provided other cir- 
cumstances than the risks were generally the same, 
Hoisted , 97; ib. 104. — Statement of premium 
charged from London to Liverpool, ib. 104.— Differ- 
ence between summer and winter rate, ib. 104. — 
About 10s. G d. per cent, charged ft.r insurance of 
good vessels (Al.) in summer, and from 3 Its. to 
GOs. per cent, in winter, trading between Galway 
and Liverpool, j Bedford, 91. — The rates of in- 
surance between Gahvay and New York in sum- 
mer are from 20s. to 35s. per cent., and in winter 
from 55s. to 63s. percent., ib. 91. — The high rates 
charged for insurance of vessels between "Galway 
and New York attributed to deficiency of lights, 
vague knowledge of the coast, and also on account 
of the description of vessels employed, being 
mostly American built, and some of them not 
classed, ib. 91. — Increased risk the cause of the 
higher rates charged in winter, ib. 91. — The in- 
surance upon goods between England and America, 
through Ireland, would be increased one-sixth, to 
cover the additional risk of the passage across the 
channel, Chamber of Commerce, Southampton, 225. 
— The premium of insurance on goods by an 
American line ship (sailing vessel) from Liverpool 
to America, about 25s., while the charge on goods 
by Cunard’s line of steamers is not more than 
1 0s., being a difference of more, than 100 per cent., 
Cunard, 124. 

Irish Ports on South and West Coast or Ire- 
land : — 

Proposed Transfer ofTransatlan lie Packet Station to — 
Berehaven (See Berehaven). 

Cork (See Cork). 

. Crookhaven (See Crookhaven). 

Dunraanus Bay (Sec Dunmanus Bay). • 

Foynes (See Foynes). 



Irish Ports, Sec. — continued. 

Galway (See Galway). 

Limerick (See Limerick). 

Long Island (See Long Island). 

Tarbert (SeeTarbert). 

Valentia (See Valentia). 

Kingstown Railway (See Dublin and Kingstown 
Railway). 

Kerry, The Knight of, (Analysis of his Evidence): — 
Has given great attention to the subject of a 
Western Packet Station, 163. — Doubts the accu- 
racy of the measurements of distance across the 
Atlantic as set forth by the Commissioners, ib. — 
These measurements differ from those prepared 
by high scientific authority for the Killarney and 
Valentia Railway Company, ib. — Points out various 
differences, ib. — Objects to the Commissioners 
taking the same rate of speed for steaming in the 
Channel as in the ocean, ib. — The fogs and risks 
of eollision in the Channel compel a slower rate, ib. 
— Examples in support of this opinion, ib. — Ob- 
servations upon Mr. Cunard’s evidence on the rate 
of speed of the British packets in the Channel, 1G4. 
— Many persons differ from Mr. Cunard on this 
subject, ib. — Evils of detention at Liverpool in con- 
sequence of the state of the tide, ib. — Advantages 
of the west coast of Ireland in having deeper water 
compared with the shoals at Liverpool, ib.— 1 The 
advantages of an improved description of vessels 
and machinery considered, ib. — Admits that these 
vessels can only carry the passengers and mails, ib. 
—The question of a western station considered in 
reference to letters and passengers, ib. — Considers 
that the letters and passengers for Ireland would 
all be benefited by this change, and those for Eng- 
land not injured or delayed, ib. — One-third of the 
American correspondence with the United King- 
dom said to lie Irish, ib. — The conveyance of emi- 
grants to America would secure a considerable 
number of passengers for some time to come, ib. — 
Advantages of a western station in time of w ar, ib. 
— The southern the ordinary passage of the mail 
packets, ib — Is aware that the northern passage 
is occasionally made, but did not know that it was 
the shortest, 1G5. — Steam-vessels leaving Ireland 
from a western port would pay for only two or three 
lighthouses, while from Liverpool they pay for 23, 
ib. — The saving in lighthouse dues alone in start- 
ing from an Irish port would be 62 1. on each voy- 
age, ib. — Advantages of a western station in the 
embarkation of troops, ib. — The western coast of 
Ireland freer from fogs and currents than the 
Channel, ib. — Evidence illustrative of the advan- 
tages of Valentia for a Packet Station, ib. — Obser- 
vation in reply to Sir Robert Hagan’s evidence 
relative to this harbour, ib.— Adduces Cant. Wolfe’s 
report, on Valentia, in opposition to Sir R. Hagan, 
ib. — The objections to the narrowness of the north- 
west entrance of no force aS against steamers, ib. — 
Description of this entrance,*. — Allows that there 
is a good deal of sea in a strong north- westerly- 
wind, 166. — Denies that the sea breaks entirely 
across the entrance, ib. — This harbour better liked 
the more it is known, *.— Capt Evans, who was 
very favourably impressed with the advantages of 
Valentia, said it was impossible for steamers to 
have a better harbour, ib. — Advantages of the 
Skelligs Rooks to the harbour, ib. — Denies that it 
is a blind harbour, the outlying points of great 
assistance in leading in, ib.— Witness's attention 
here directed to the evidence of previous witnesses 
who stated that Valentia was good within, but 
dangerous to take at night, ib. — Witness replies to 
these statements, and adduces examples of vessels 
running for safety into Valentia, *.— Evidence 
relative to the Harbour Rock, and the mode and 

probable cost of removing it by blasting, 167. 

There is a perch upon this rock, ib . — It was con- 
sidered an advantage by Capt. Evans, who sug- 
gested that a breakwater should be built upon it, ib. 
— Thinks the necessary works and improvements 
to fit Valentia for a Packet Station should be 
carried out on the same principle as the buildin" 
and extension of piers; that is, partly by contribu- 
tion from the district, and partly by Government 
loan, and partly by grant. The principle has been, 
a third loan, and a third grant, and a third lew 
upon the district, — There is no wharf here 
capaMe of receiving a vessel of 20 feet draught, ib. 
—The pier has been extended, but not sufficiently 
for an American packet, *.— Mallow is at present 
the nearest railway to Valentia, but one Wduld soon 
be completed if it were made a Packet Station, ib. 
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Light Dues : — 

The transatlantic mail steamers pay 62/. for 
lighthouse dues on each voyage, Knight of Kerry, 
165. — They pay for 23 lighthouses, starting from 
Liverpool, but they would only pay for two or 
three from the west of Ireland, ft. 165. 

Limerick : — 

This port is 60 miles from the sea ; the Shannon 
is navigable for vessels drawing 25 feet at ordinary 
spring tides, and 21 feet at ordinary neaps. Ran- 
dall, 99 ; Carroll , 99. — Limerick Dock is 21 English 
miles by the river to Foynes, Limerick Committee, 
100. — The difficulties of the navigation of the 
Shannon are between Foynes and Limerick, Hew- 
son, 272. — These difficulties more than counter- 
balance the advantages of its central position, Mid- 
vany, 283. — This port is out of the question as a 
packet station, Washington, 131. — No transatlantic 
steamers could go within 15 miles of Limerick at 
low water, ib. 131.— They might go up at high 
tide, Mubxmy, 182. — These vessels could not lie 
afloat in the pool, Washington, 131. — There would 
be no difficulty in transatlantic steamers going up 
from Tarbert or Foynes to Limerick to be docked 
provided they come up by day, or at spring tides, 
Griffith, 159. — Does not think there would be any 
risk at anytime of tide, Randall, 196. — No risk 
with a careful navigalor knowing the river. Long, 
206.— To make it navigable for large steamers at 
all times of tide by day or night, it would require 
deepening in many parts, and buoying Griffith, 
159.— The dangers of the navigation from Foynes 

to Limerick have been exaggerated. Long, 200. 

Has carefully and minutely examined all parts of 
the river, with a view to clear away some of the 
rocks, ib. 200. — There is a good deep channel all 
the way, with occasional rocks, ib. 200. — Many of 

the rooks can be removed by dredging, ib. 200. 

They are gradually removed by means of an 
annual grant, ib. 200. — The dock now being con- 
structed at Limerick will afford floating accommo- 
dation of more than 7J acres, Randall, 99 ; Carroll, 
99.— Length of dock about 800 feet, and breadth 
410 feet, 18i feet deep at ordinary neap tides, 
above bottom of dock, Randall, 100. — The entrance, 
as at present designed, will be 50 feet wide, but 
can be increased, ib. 100.— The depths at ordinary 
springs, 22j feet, extraordinary springs, 25 feet, 
•ordinary neaps, 18 feet, Can-oil, 100. — The river 
way, approaching the harbour and dock, affords 
-several feet greater depth, ib. 100.— The wharfage 
round the dock will be 2,420 feet in length, and 
•varying in breadth from 80 to 140 feet, ib. 100— 
It is a tidal dock with single gates, and will be 
completed in about two years, ib. 100; Griffith, 
159. — The entrance might be increased to 80 feet' 
by making a double-constructed lock,, the upper 
part being 80 feet, and the lower part 00 feet, so as 
to allow the paddles to go over, ib. 159.— This 
might be done without materially increasing the 
expense, ib. 159.— The outer wharf is now com- 
pleted, and provided with stone landing steps, &e., 
and steam vessels drawing 5 or 6 feet of water, 
and 120-horse power, might easily lie alongside at 
low water, Limerick Committee, 100. — 100,000/. has 
been laid out upon the docks at Limerick, and an 
additional 50,000/. has been granted by the 
Government, Griffith, 158.— No portion of the 
principal has been repaid, and the interest is paid 
very irregularly, ib. 158.— The receipts, however 
are increasing, ib. 158.— The entrance of this dock 
could be increased to 80 feet to admit transat- 
lantic steamers, without materially increasing the 
expense, Griffith, 159; Midvany, 184.— Further 
and more detailed particulars relative to this dock 
Grffith, 234— The price of Welsh coal at Limer- 
ick, about 14s. a-ton, O'Brien, 1 83—Coal has been 
purchased at Limerick for 10s. a-ton, but this 
depends upon the back freight, Long, 183. 

Littledale, Thomas, Esq., and Bold, Thomas, Esq. 
(Analysis of their Evidence) : — 4 

° f U “ 

Mr. Littledale : The Dock Company has re- 
cently constructed a dock of 15 acres solely for the 
reception of the large first-class American packets, 
203— Also a graving-dock with 80 feet gates, to take 
in these large steamers, and to have them repaired 



Littledale, Thomas, Esq. — continued. 

close to the dock in which they generally lie. There 
are six other graving-docks, two of 76 feet and two 
of 60, which are amply sufficient for Cunard's line 
of lioat«, 204. — The Iluskisson graving-dock used 
exclusively for Collins’s line of packets, ib. — The 
repairs are done in this dock, ib. — Does not remem- 
ber any instance of Cunard’s packets- having been 
repaired in the Clyde ; all the necessary repairs have 

hitherto been done in the docks at Liverpool, ib. 

Liverpool very advantageously situated for a trans- 
atlantic Packet Station, ib . — Its vicinity to the 
manufacturing districts, and the facilities afforded 
by the railways, offer advantages possessed bv no 
other port in the kingdom, ib . — The large steamers, 

cannot be docked at Liverpool at neap tides, ib 

The water over the sill of the new docks will be 17 
or 18 feet at neap tides, and 25 feet at spring tides, 
ib- — Collins’s vessels of greater draught than the 
Cunard packets, ib . — The steamers leave as early 
in the day as they can after the arrival of the mail, 
ib . — They always go into the stream to be in readi- 
ness to take the letters, ib . — Description of the 
arrangements made for taking the letters up to the 
time of starting, ib . — Does not think there would 
be any difficulty in sorting the letters on board the 
packets, ib . — The Liverpool merchants would re- 
joice in such an arrangement, as it would expedite 
the delivery of their letiers, ib . — The delivery of 
letters now made in Liverpool about four hours 
after the arrival of the steamer, ib . — Postal com- 
munications between Liverpool and America now 
three times in a fortnight, 204-5— The Cunard 
packets start every Saturday, and the American 
packets on alternate Wednesdays, ib . — More fre- 
quent communication not generally desired, ib . — 
The Southampton packets not used by the people 
of Liverpool, ib . — Considers starting from the port 
a great, advantage. Liverpool much resorted to by 
Americans, the commercial and trading interests 
being so intimately connected, ib . — A saving of 12 
hours on the passage to America would not com- 
pensate for the additional trouble and inconvenience 
of starting from Galway, ft.— Few emigrants go out 

in steara-vessels on account of the expense, ft. 

Emigrants from Ireland embark at Liverpool for 
America in immense numbers, ft. — They come 
from various ports, chiefly from the south and 

south-east coast, for about a shilling each, ft. 

167,000 emigrants embarked at Liverpool in 
January, 1851, for America, ft— Particular of the 
.quantity and description of goods and baggage 
usually taken by emigrants, ft. — Goods to a great 
extent are sent from Belfast to Liverpool for tran- 
shipment to America, ft. 

Liverpool. — I. Its Advantages for a Packet Station : 

1. Facility and Safety of Approaches . — Liverpool 
safe to approach under ordinary, or even extra- 
ordinary circumstances, Belcher, 170— It is the 
most eligible port for departure as well as arrival, 
ft. 30.— It combines all the important features 
necessary for the packet service, ft. 30. — It is easier 
of access than any of the Irish purls on the west 
coast. Coffin, 12. — It has good anchorage, and 14 
fal horns when the packets are impeded by fogs or 
other obstacles, Belcher, 30— The easy means of 
arrival and departure at nearly all hours of the 
l '“ e > day and night, render this port the most suit- 
able for a packet station, Trustees of Liverpool 
Docks, 107. — No instance has ever occurred of any 
of the mail packets touching ground on their arrival 
or departure, ft. 207. — Nor of any delay, except 
upon one occasion, when the mails could not be put 
on board in a gale, ft. 207— No delay takes place 
from want of water to cross the bar, the time for 
starting being varied to suit the title, M'lver, 55. 
—Statement of the levels of the tides observed at 
Liverpool, Revis, 99— The British packets go into 
port at night as frequently as by day.. Cunard, 129. 
—The option of taking either northern or southern 
passages, in starting from Liverpool, a great advan- 
tage, which would be lost if the station were 
removed to Holyhead or Ireland, ft. 127 ; Trustees 
of Liverpool Docks, 208. — In the homeward voyage 
the option of taking either passage is likewise of 
great importance, Belcher, 32. 

2. Facilities for Repairs of Machinery and Vessels. 
—These docks very extensive, and extend over a 
space of more than three miles of sea wall, Revis, 
97— The Huskisson and Coburg Docks used for 
steamers of the very largest class, ft 97— Toe time 
for opening the gates for ingress and egress of 
vessels depends upon the level of water inside and 
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Liverpool — continued. 

outside, which varies from an hour or an hour and 
a half before high water, ih. 97. — Statement 
showing I he area of water, quay space, width of 
entrance, depth of sill, &c., in the various docks in 
Liverpool, ib. 97-99. — The extreme length of the 
river wall belonging to the Dock Estate is 3 miles 
1713 yards, ib. 98. — A dock of 15 acres has been 
made solely for the reception of the large first class 
American steam packets, which will shortly be 
opened, littledale , 204. — A graving dock, with 
80-feet gates, has also been made for the same pur- 
pose, ib. 204. — The Huskisson graving dock used 
exclusively by Collins's packets, Hold, 204.— All but 
the heavy repairs done in these docks, ib. 204. — 
No other port in the kingdom has accommodation 
equal to the graving docks, Chapman, 217. — From 
their great width, they arc comparatively useless 
for sailing vessels, ib. 217. 

3. Its Central Position for the Majority of Pas- 
sengers, and for Goods. — It is the centre from 
whence freights are supplied, Coffin, 12. — For 
general commerce, Liverpool is the’best port in the 
kingdom for a packet station, Norcock, 30. — It is 
very central, close to the manufacl tiring districts, 
with every facility by railway to all parts of 
England, Hold, 204. — It is the greatcentral depGt for 
passengers, as well as goods, 2'rmtccs of Liverpool 
Hocks, 207 ; Moore, 208.— The cotton trade, in 
itself of enormous value, centres exclusively in 
Liverpool, Chapman, 218. — Liverpool the capital of 
all American commerce, Moore, 208. — Goods for 
the American market are sent from Birmingham 
Manchester, Sheffield, London, Glasgow, and 
Liverpool, Coffin, 1 1.— Liverpool the. only port for 
whole of this trade, ib. 11; Chapman, 218: 
Moore, 209.— The real business of America is done 
in Liverpool, principally by colton manufacturers 
and spinners, ib. 213. — The correspondence, almost 
entirely centres in Liverpool, or the country behind 
, xwe11 ’ ® I6 » — Memorial of the American 
Chamber of Commerce of Liverpool, praying that 
the packet station might be retained at Liverpool 
334. — Memorial of Liverpool Ship Ownets’ Asso- 
ciation to the same purpose, 335. 

Liverpool and Philadelphia Steam-ship Company : i 
Return showing the size, power, tonnage, and 
proposed rates of freight and passage of the “ City 
ot Glasgow, screw steamer, the first ship of this 1 
company to run between Liverpool and Phila- 
delphia, 244.— Other si earners are in contemplation 
for this line, but are not sufficiently forward to be 
enumerated, 204. 

Lloyd TJiomas, Esq. (Analysis of liis Evidence):— Is 
chief engineer under the Admirally, 159.— A dry 
dock is very convenient, but not at all essential to 
a racket Station, ib. — The public would sustain no 
interruption from want of a dry dock at the port, 
tt>.— Nature and extent of the inconveniences which 
would be felt from the want of such a dock, ib — 
ihe only increased expenses would be the ex- 
penses incurred by sending the vessel to the nearest 
port, iA — Iron vessels require more frequently 
to be docked than wooden vessels, to clean their 
bottoms ib.— 1 here is a dock at Southampton, 
and a dry dock capable of receiving the largest 
vessels, iA- Until recently there was no dry 
dock here capable of receiving large vessels, 160. 

— Ihe packet service was carried on for several years 
without a dry dock, ib. — No serious inconvenience 
sustained on this account, ib.— The Government 
service was earned on very efficiently in the Medi- 
terranean without a dry dock, tA— The steamersnot 
docked unless they meet with some serious acci- 

* , ' •— Whenthey require to be docked they are 
sent to England, tA— The patent slip at Malta 
nearly as good as a dry dock for most purposes, ib. 

Vessels not usually docked except in cases of 
accident, unless they require general repairs, ib . — 
General repairs required every three or four years 
«A— Accidents to steam-vessels usually occur in 
making land, ib. — Case of the “ Manchester,” 
which was damaged on the Fish Bank, and ran 
into Dub in for repairs, which could not be done 
there, and was lost between Dublin and Liverpool 
on her passage to get repaired, iA— The greater 
t . h ® machinery can be repaired on board, 
without taking the vessel into dock, ib.—A dry 
dock only necessary to repair the hull, ib.— Docks 
or wharves with deep and quiet water essential to 
the business of large steam-packets, ib.— The en- 
gines could not be put on board from any port in 



Lloyd , Thomas, Esq. — continued. 

Ireland, ib . — Serious and extensive accidents to hull 
or machinery would require the vessel lo be sent to 
'the maker for repair, ib. — Repairs which would 
require the engine to bo taken out could not be 
executed except at very largo establishments, such 
as the Government factories, &c„ ib. — Largo 
steamers are built and fitted out in Ihe Clyde, but 
they cannot get docked there, 1 6 1 . — London, Liver- 
pool, and Southampton the only places where large 
steamers can be docked, ib . — In the Clyde the 
large steamers are hauled up on slips for repair, ib. 
— A patent slip not so convenient as a dry dock, 
but it is very inexpensive, ib . — All the necessary 
repairs can be made by means of a palent slip, ib . — 
The Southampton packets until recently were all 
sent to London to bo repaired, ib . — Thinks a small 
manufactory would suffice for all necessary repairs 
at a western port, ib. — Ordinary repairs usually 
done by the mechanics attached to the vessel, ib . — 
Repairs to the boilers might he done on the spot, 
ib . — When they require to be taken out, they are 
rarely considered worth putting in again, ib . — 
Thinks very inexpensive arrangements would 
suffice for the repairs of vessels and machinery 
at a western port ; larger means might be more 
convenient, but less economic, »A — All the repairs 
usually required in two years might bo done by the 
persons employed in the vessels, ib. — Necessity for 
a minute examination of vessels after two or three 
voyages, especially those in constant work, and 
usingtheir steam at a high rate, ib. — Woolwich 
and Portsmouth the only establishments in Groat 
Britain for the repairs of Government steamers, ib. 
— Government vessels rarely repaired on foreign 
stations, i b . — Government steamers sail more and 
steam less than the mail packets, iA— Does not 
think these vessels are under steam a fifth of the 
whole lime they are in commission, ib . — Thinks 
the mail-packet sorvice would be contracted for at 
a less sum from Liverpool than from Ihe west of 
Ireland, on account of the facilities of the English 
port, 162. — The advantage of shorter distance has 
to ho balanced against the disadvantage, ib. — A 
little reduction in the length of the voyage a matter 
{treat importance where high speed is concerned, 
*"• expenses of the ship’s engines, &c., in- 
creased with the length of the voyage, ib.— An 
addition of a few hundred miles requires a larger 
ship, carrying more fuel, and going slower, iA— 
The time of making the voyage consequently in- 
creased proportionally more than the length of the 
voyage, ib . — Considers there would be no difficulty 
m building steamers to go across the Atlantic at 
an average rate of 15 knots an hour, r'A— By les- 
sening the distance of the vovage, the speed could 
be increased, ib . — A vessel built to go from Liver- 
pool to New York at the same rate of speed as one 
running from the west coast of Ireland to New 
York must be larger and more costly than the 
latter, ib . — Cannot without further consideration 
estimate the difference of expense caused by in- 
creasing the length of the voyage 300 miles, ib.— 

15 miles an hour cannot be conslanlly maintained 
in a vessel carrying much goods, ib.—' The difference 
m the draught of water at the commencement and 
termination of long voyages a great difficulty in 

determining the construction of the vessel, ib 

Improving the form of the vessel would lessen the 
difference, ib. — Increasing the rate of speed in- 
creases this difficulty, because the consumption of 
fuel is greater, 162-3.— For the sake of speed 
would make a steam-vessel of 2,000 tons 280 or 
290 feet long, 163.— To obtain a speed of 15 knots 
an hour the vessels must be built very sharp, ib.— 
Considers sharp vessels better than the bluff ones 
niv Sea ,’ — The steamers of Cunard’s and 
Collins s lines have done as well as any laree 
vessels, but they would have been better if they 
Had adopted the improvements in the best sea- 
going vessels, ib. 

Long, John, Esq. (Analysis of his Evidence):— Is an 
engineer ; and at present is occupied as resident 
S"“ r “ th * dock-works at Limerick, under the 
Board of Works, 199.— Is well acquainted with the 
whole of the Shannon, ib. — Concurs generally with 
preceding witnesses on that Foynes on the whole is 
the point best adapted for the purpose of establish- 
ing a transatlantic packet station on the river 
Shannon, ib.— If this were carried out a railway 
would be made from Foynes without difficulty, ib, 
opmio ? 1 corroborated by Mr. Wyndham 
Goold, a considerable shareholder in the Great 
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Long, John, Esq. — continued. 

Southern and Western Railway, ib. — The country 
between Limerick and- Foynes generally level, pre- 
senting no engineering difficulties, ib. — There 
would be no difficulty in reaching the station and 
dock at Limerick, ib. — Coal from Arigna mines 
now selling at the pit’s mouth for 4« a-ton ; for 6s. 
more it could be brought to Limerick, ib.— These 
mines are worked in a very rude way, and not in 
large quantities, ib. — Quality of this coal described, 
200. — Considers the dangers of the navigation from 
Foynes io Limerick have been exaggerated. Has 
carefully examined this part of the river with a 
view to clearing away some of the rocks. A large 
expenditure not necessary to improve the naviga- 
tion, ib.— -The chief impediment could be removed 
by dredging, ib. — They are in course of removal, 
ib.— A careful person acquainted with the river 
could take a large steamer from Foynes up to 
Limerick, ib. — Considers Galway at present with- 
out a harbour, ib. — Thinks an expenditure, of 
hundreds of thousands of pounds would be neces- 
sary to fit it for a Packet Station, ib. 

Mr. Mulvany : — Vessels now use the roadstead 
as a harbour, and ride out the gales in safely, ib. 

Mr. O’ Flaherty and Admiral Robinson: — Con- 
firming former evidence relative to the safety of 
vessels in the roadstead during heavy gales, and 
their uninterrupted communication with the shore, 
ib. 



Mr. Long .•—Decidedly prefers Foynes to Tar- 
bert, 201.— It is better sheltered.than Tarbert, ib. 
— Description of the works necessary for making 
Tarbert a good harbour, ib. — Fogs not more pre- 
valent in the Shannon than on the coast, ib. 

Lord Monteagle : — Specifies facilities for making 
a railway from Limerick to Foynes or Tarbert, 201. 
— Hie country level and not difficult; two rivers, 
the Deel and Mague, would have to be crossed 
by swivel bridges, ib.— The estimate for a single 
line of rails not more than 7.000J. a-mile, exclusive 
of the purchase of the land, ib. 

C«pt. Randall: — The Lydni coal of Soulh Waies 
the best for steaming ; they could be put on board 
the hulk in the Shannon at 15s. a-ton, ib. — The 
price of this coal would be higher at Galway, ib. 

Long Island Channel: — 

• I. Description of 

1. Generally. — Long Island Sound is very com- 
modious, sufficiently deep, and perfectly safe for all 
kinds of shipping, ffoare, 29.— An admirable spa- 
cious anchorage, smooth and deep water, and no 
tides, Irwin, 84. — A very good harbour, hut cannot 
be approached at night, Driver, 58 ; Brown, 60. — 
Having two entrances, east and west, it appears 
easy of access and egress in almost all winds, 
-A orcoclt, 29. — A long, narrow sound, with smooth 
water, and good holding-ground, Wingrove, 60. — 
The entrance good, but riot easy to make at all 
times, being close to several small low islands, 

tb. 60.— A good harbour when inside, Coffin, 62. 

Long Island Sound or Channel is a narrow pas- 
sage, with two entrances, O'Malley, 78. — Both 
enhances are narrow and must be approached will 
caution, Ladd, 65. — A beautiful and safe anchor 
age, Scott, 84. — An admirable harbour of refuo-e 
Washington, ISO. — The channel has sufficient deptl 
of water, and space to swing at, sufficient for tin 
largest steamers, Church, 14. — Skull Harbour 
inside Long Island Channel, is suited to vessel- 
drawing 1S£ feet of water, ib. 14. 

2. Lights and Headlands. — The approach front 
the ocean is well marked by the Fastnet Rod 
(which will shortly be lighted), by Mizen Head anc 
Cape Clear, but from the Fastnet the course it 
exceedingly blind and indistinct, Church, 14.— The 
entrance is good, but not easy to make at all times, 
being close to several small low islands, Wingrove. 
60.— The entrance is intricate, and difficult of an- 

" . preach by night, Brown, 60.— The approach, except 
in clear weather, extremely hazardous, Scott, 84.— 
Easy of access by day, but not a place to run for in 
thick weather, or at night,, Cragg, 85.— It is con- 
sulered a dangerous and hazardous place to run for, 
26 ;~ T i le island is low, and difficult 
‘“ a 

» Slwak —' TheCarrig-na-budalough, 

south^west h ? r ,w r Y y .K l th6 USUal a PP roa ch from the 
south west towards the east point of Long Island, 
has 4 fathoms of water over it at low-water springs. 



Long Island Channel — Description of, continued. 

Church, 14. — In heavy gales from the south-west it 
breaks at low-water springs, ib. — Dangerous rocky 
ground extends westward from Castle Island, on 
the east side of the eastern passage into Lon" 
Island Channel, but there is sufficient breadth to 
clear it, ib. 14. — This place objectionable, on account 
of some rocky shoals about it, Smith, 6S ; Goss, 69. 
— A small bank lies about half a mile off the inside" 
of the island, Burhe, 77. 

4 . Anchorage Ground, 1,'c. — The anchorage is very 
good and smooth. Church, 17 ; Marmion, 34. — A 
very safe harbour, and secure from any wind, 
Brown, 60 ; Aylen, 62. — It affords shelter in all 
winds at any time of tide, and for vessels of any size, 
Ladd, 65. — A snug harbour, Smith, G8. — It is well 
sheltered, with good holding-ground, and moderate 
water, Kelly, 71. — A safe anchorage for large ships, 
Burhe, 77. — An admirable spacious anchorage, 
smooth and deep water, and no tides, Irwin, 84. — 
A beautiful safe anchorage, Scott, 84. — The holding- 
ground is very good, both in Long Island Channel 
and Skull Harbour, Church, 14. — There is nothing 
at present in the shape of a jetty or landing place ; 
not even a clear space through the rocks down to 
low-water mark, ib. 1 7— In Skull Harbour, a pier has 
recently been built, at which boats anil small craft 
could land passengers, mails, and light cargo, in all 
weathers, ib. 17. — This harbour is suitable for 
steamers drawing 19j feet, of water, ib. 14. 

5. Docks, Wharves, Jc. — There is no jetty or 
landing place, Church, 17. 

6. Repairs of Machinery, <bc. — No repairs could 
he done to boilers, machinery, or vessels, Church, 
W . — A small amount of accommodation could he 
had for passengers at Skull, but none at. Long 
Island Channel, ib. 17. — There is no accommodation 
for storing goods. Sec., ib. 17.— Supplies of fresh 
provisions of all kinds could be obtained, ib. 

7. Brice of Coal, Sj-c. — There is no coal at pre- 
sent used in Long Island Channel or Skull; turf 
is the fuel used, Church, 1 7. — Coal could easily be 
supplied at Long Island as cheap as at IJerehaven, 
viz., 16s. a ton, ib. 17. — Coaling would be done 
alongside a hulk kept moored for the purpose, ib. 

8. Inland Communications. — The intercourse in- 

land from Long Island Channel, or rather Skull 
Harbour, is limited to the daily mail car to Skib- 
bereen, and the carriage of agricultural produce in 
a primitive manner, Church, 18. — The country in 
the vicinity presents considerable engineering diffi- 
culties to the construction of a railroad, ib. is. 

Jhe night mail leaving London at 8 p m. reaches 
Skull Post-office at 3-20 p.m. the next day but one, 
Maberly, 87- — The night mail leaves Skull at S'20 
a.m. and reaches London at 5-18 a.m. on the next 
morning but one, ib. 88. 

9. Pilotage . — The fishermen of Crookliaven are 
pilots, but without authority, for Long Island 
Channel, Church, 18. — They are hardy men, and 
some of them tolerably skilful, ib. 18. 

IT. Its Advantages for a Packet Station : — 

Unquestionably a Very good harbour, and only seven 
miles out of the direct route for America, Bernard, 
202. — It would require very little outlay to fit it. for 
a packet station, ib. 202.— An excellent harbour, 
affording plenty of room, smooth water, and no 
tide, Carter, 70. — A vessel can choose her depth, 
and enter or leave in any weather, ib. 70. — In 
moderately clear weather, when lighted and beaconed, 
it would be a safe place to run for in any gale with 
agood steamer, Church, 14.— It is capable of afford- 
ing shelter in all winds and at any time of tide 
when wind hound, or unable 'to keep an offinn, 
Ladd, 65. s 

III. Its Disadvantages for a Packet Station : — 

A place only to be run for in fine clear weather, 
and not at all adapted in any respect for a packet 
station, Risk, 20. — A dangerous place to run for, 
Hungerford, 26. — Although easy of access and 
capable of affording shelter and accommodation to 
wind-bound or disabled vessels, Long Island is not 
calculated for a packet station, Marmion, 34. — A 
very good harbour, but it cannot be approached at 
night, Dizzier, 58. — It will not do for a packet sta- 
tion, Laen, 58. — The entrance is narrow and diffi- 
cult of approach by night, Brown, 60. — It is unfit 
for a packet station as it cannot be entered at night, 
Aylen, 62; Ladd, 66. — It is objectionable on account 

. of some rocky shoals about it, Smith, 68.— It is not 
fit for large vessels nor safe to run for in a gale of 
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Long Island Channel— I ts Disadvantages, &c., con- 
tinued. 

wind or in thick weather, O'Malley, 78. — It is diffi- 
cult to make in dark nights or thick weather. Irwin, 

84. — It is extremely hazardous to approach except 
in clear weather, Scott, 85; Gragg, 85. — Both en- 
trances being narrow, the Sound must be ap- 
proached with caution even l>y a pilot who knows 
the cnast well, Ladd, C5.— It is too dangerous to 
run for, on a dead Ice shore with rocks in its way, 
Goss, GO. — A blind harbour at night, Hutchinson, 
82. — Difficult to make in dark nights or thick 
weather, Irwin, S I. — Its approach, except in clear 
weather, extremely hazardous, Scott, 85 ; Cragg, 

85. — With a westerly or soul h-weslerly gale there 
is a heavy sea off the entrance of Long Island, 
Coffin, 62. 

IV. Improvements and Works required : — 

To make it fit for a packet station, a conspicuous 
light should be shown on the eastern end of Long 
Island, and a beacon on Goat Island, Church, 14. — 
The “ Carrig-nn-budalough,” a rock nearly in the 
fairway of the usual approach from the south-west, 
should be buoyed, ib. 14. — A light must be placed 
at the east entrance before the Channel could bo 
taken at. night, Buritc, 77. 

Mabcrlcy, Licut.-Colond William Leader , and Hill, 
Rowland, /^.—(Analysis of their Evidence) : — 

Col. Mdbcrly attaches very little practical im- 
portance at present to the .question of. an Irish 
Packet Station, 138. — It cannot be disconnected 
from the traffic in goods and passengers, ib. 

Mr. Hill; — Is of opinion that so far as the 
convenience of the Post Office is concerned, the 
port for the despatch and arrival of the American 
mails' cannot be too far west; provided it is not 
beyond the reach of railway communication, 
138. — This, partly because the progress by rail- 
way is quicker than by s team -boat, and partly 
because the western parts, of the empire would be 
better served from a western Packet Station, 
ib. — If a port of call only is intended, the choice 
of ports would be limited to those ports near to 
which the packets now pass, 13!). — In this case 
Galway, Limerick, and even Cork, would be too 
far out of the direct route, ib — If a permanent 
Packet Station is in contemplation, the question 
resolves itself into the amount of passengers’ and 
goods traffic which might be anticipated as the 
cost of carrying the mails would be determined by 
these considerations, ib. — Fears there is little 
hope that the transfer could be made to a western 
port without considerable additional expense to 
the Government, ib. — The advantages of an 
earlier delivery could not be secured without in- 
curring a very large additional expense, ib. — 
Thinks it would not be convenient to the majority 
of the passengers to embark and disembark at 
Galway. The majority of the passengers pre- 
sumed to be from England ami Scotland, and 
their convenience would be opposed to an embark- 
ation at Galway instead of at Liverpool, ib. — As 
regards goods, the ease is very decidedly in favour 
of Liverpool ; the packets carry a considerable 
quantity of light goods, ib. — These are silks and 
muslins, and other light goods, rnany of which are 
manufactured atManchester. Light goods, which 
would bear a heavy charge for freight, are taken 
in considerable quantities, ib. — In speaking of 
. increased expenses, refers lo inland conveyance 
alone, because it would not be necessary or desirable 
to create a new sorting establishment at the Packet 
Station, whether it be one of call or otherwise, ib. 
— The cost of a staff sufficient to sort the American 
mail is estimated at about 2,300/. a-year, ib . — 
Thinks the transfer of the Packet Station to Gal- 
way, or any other port, does not necessarily imply 
the establishment of a sorling staff at that port, 
ib. — Would lake the letters to Dublin to he sorted, 
ib. — The mails are now despatched from the United 
States and froraOanada, assorted to a certain extent. 
The Irish letters are, to a considerable extent, but 
not entirely, separated from the English and Scotch 
letters already, ib. — Arrangements which would be 
made to complete this separation, ib. — Would re- 
commend that the English, Scotch, and Irish mails 
should be sent direct to Dublin, where there is a 
large sorting staff already established, 139. — The 
greater part of Ireland would be served as speedily 
through Dublin as in any other way, ib. — As re- 
gards the greater part of Ireland, nothing would be 
saved by sorting the letters at Galway; for, if 



Mubcrly, Col., and Mr. Hill— continued. 

suited at Galway, they would still have to pass 
through Dublin, ib. — Irrespective of expense, a 
sorting in Dublin would be preferable to a sorting 
in Galway, as the first would never interrupt the 
progress of the mails, whereas the second would 
sometimes cause serious delay, ib. — Belfast would 
be better served through Dublin from Galway, 
Limerick, or Valentin, ib. — These arrangements 
would not cause any additional expense if the ordi- 
nary mail trains are continued to be used, ib. — The 
employment of express trains for the conveyance of 
the mails would cause great additional expense, ib. 
— To obtain the full advantage of a western station 
the mails should he sent express from Galway to 
Liverpool ; but this would cause enormous expense, 
ib. — The letters between Liverpool and London are 
taken by the ordinary trains, ib. — Increased ra- 
pidity of transmission unquestionably tends to in- 
crease the number of letters sent, ib. — Thinks 
doubling the speed, if that were practicable, would 
increase the number of letters more nhan doubling 
the frequency of the departures. They are already 
very frequent, ib. — Iiy using the express trains, 10 
or 12 hours might be saved by delivering the letters 
at Gahvny, ib. — As regards the outward mail, the 
whole time would be saved, because the despatch 
can be regulated according to the trains, and 
the packet may sail immediately on the arrival 
of the train, to . — As regards the inward mail, 
sees no chance of effecting any material saving 
of time in the distribution of the English and 
Scotch letters, except by incurring a very seri- 
ous expense for express conveyance all the way 
from Galway, ib. — The increase in the corre- 
spondence would he very trifling if the saving 
of time were not more than 12 hours, ib. — About 
25 miles an hour, including stoppages, about the 
average speed of tbo mail trains, ib. — Tlio 1’ost- 
master-General not entitled to demand more than 
27 miles an hour, unless there are swifter trains 
upon the same railway, ib. — The mails conveyed 
quickest on the Dover line at the rate of 35 miles 
an hour, 140. — A speed of 30 miles an hour might 
be obtained by special agreement with the Irish 
Railway Companies, ib. — Time which would be 
occupied in taking the mails from London to Gal- 
way, assuming the railway between Dublin and 
Galway to be completed, ib. — By using express 
trains, 8 hours might be gained, ib. — Extra cost of 
such an arrangement 2000/. per annum for the out- 
ward voyage, or about 4,800/. per annum out and 
home, ib . — This does not include the extra expense 
for special packets, ib. — Opinion as to the probable 
increase of letters by doubling the speed, ib. — Does 
not think that the gain of a few hours on a passage 
of so riiany days' would materially increase the 
number of letters. It would scarcely produce 
any appreciable effect on the amount of corre- 
spondence ib. — The increase would not be worth 
the expenditure, ib. — The Irish correspondence 
with America, though numerically important, does 
not possess the same commercial importance as the 
English correspondence ; it is chiefly between 
emigrants and their friends at home, ib. — All 
letters for North America are sent by the first 
packet, whether United States or British packets, 
unless special directions are given to the contrary, 
141. — The convention with the United States in- 
cludes the whole of the United Kingdom, ib. — 
Witness does not recommend the transfer of the 
packets to Ireland; but is prepared to stale in what 
way the correspondence may be considerably ac- 
celerated at a comparatively small expense, ib. — 
Description of the proposed arrangement, ib. — 
Making Holyhead a port, of call for arrival and de- 
parture of the mails a part of 1 his arrangement, 
ib. — If this were cavried out, Liverpool and all 
parts served through Liverpool would save three 
flours, and London five hours, ib. — The saving 
in Ireland would be more considerable, ib. — The 
Government empowered to make Cunard’s packets 
touch at Holyhead ; but have no power over the 
American packets, ib. — The. landing at Holyhead, 
instead of going on to Liverpool, would, in nearly 
all cases, make the difference of at least half a day, 
and, in the majority of cases, of a whole day, ib. 

Col. Maberly Has always been of opinion that 
the transfer of the Packet -Station to Ireland is 
wholly impracticable. — Thinks the Government 
could not sanction it consistently with flint economy 
with which it is necessary that the Post Office 
should be managed, to inspire confidence, ib. — All 
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post-office questions are subordinate to economy 
of arrangement. The starting of the packets from 
a port from which there would be no passenger 
traffic, and no goods traffic, would involve such 
considerations of expense, that the Government 
could not possibly undertake it, ib . — In the present 
case the passenger and goods traffic would be 
transferred to the foreign competing line, ib. — 
These packets can only be supported by passengers 
and goods, ib . — If the Government order the trans- 
fer of the packets to a station where there wouid 
be lost the difference of 50,000/., 60,000/. or 80,000/. 
a-year must be paid to the contractor, ib . — There 
would be no goods exported from a western port 
the expense would be too enormous, no company 
would stand Ihe competition, ib .— Thinks the pro- 
posed transfer altogether impracticable. Cannot 
see that any gam would result from it, ib .— -Quick 
communication with America is wanted for the 
correspondence of Manchester, Liverpool, and the 
manulacluring districts, ib .— Irish correspondence 
tm the most part mere gossip, ib .— Belfast would 
T.,ht re t f C f ly se ^ ved f rom Holyhead through 
Dublin than from Galway. Thinks the plan of 
running direct for Holyhead most feasible A 
P*? establishment at Holyhead, making up 
' or f Ire and and ^ London, as Liverpool now 
does, by far the most practical arrangement, ib. 

Mr. Hill .-—Under the plan proposed by witness 
there would be no sorting at Holyhead ; the sorting 
staff would remain at Liverpool, as at present, 

Col. Maberbj ; — Sorting must always take nlnee 
where a great mass of letters are collected together 
lit Ir ^ P laces a large sorting staff is always- 
iVini? ISl18 .-’ 142 -~ Evldenca illustrative of the ex- 
isting sorting arrangements at several places, ib — 

A large and efficient sorting staff at adMu£ 
from the port more expeditious in despfttK 
WW than an ,. lnefficlent one at the port of em- 
barkation and disembarkation, 143. — A great vnrt 
.ng estab i,h» e ,,t alwey, necessary alTimSS 
on account of the great number of letters sembv 
the American packets. These packets nnt ,n ,i 
the control of the British Government and 1 m 

transferred to a western port, ib . — This would mm 
poil! ®. lhe * 0r,in s sta ff at Liver- 

s,aff,t <Mw«p, even if as 
large aa Ibat at Liverpool, would be Jess efLiJ,! 
became it would have lee, pr.otieVftan at ,b. 
latter pl.ee, .4,-The staff at Dublin Vw th j n 

sorting 0 staff "at : 

The Triek m 'i porter or two, would suffice ib — 
being s l 0 S r h te jl s " g ° d ’ re0t to ^and without 

«“ Particulars of the 
fost Office convention with the United -? e 

There would be no difficulty In **• 

arrangements if it weie ™n,;j n , , e, f n B these 
- Practical difficulties which o™, ?.'?'; "' 

explanation of this evident ,7 o * am P ,e s in 

gain 41 hours of ^?rf e ’ f " st w ™ld 

railway completed to Hu’hitn th l ^! l0n and the 

-aOswere l£3£ £ f Jf *"» * ‘be 

Evidence rX^’to^he s ( ?r C ° nd Ezam ' nalion ) 

but thee, ebjeciious did 
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ib.— Statement of the number or newspapers 
each arrival of the packet, ib .- Space required on 
board for sorting newspapers, ib.—' This space could 
not be given at a less expense than 20,000/ a-vear 
iA— This project abandoned on account of the ex- 
pense, 201).— Doubts whether the gain „f timebv 

f,°h wf he etter , S ° n ^ ard (if ,he °bJections now 
loll were removed) would compensate for the extra 
expense which would he incurred, ib . — Thinks that 
comparatively little advantage would be gained by 
more frequent dispatches, //.—Present extent of 
packet service between England and America it, 
Times of starting of B ntish and of American packet s' 
ib.-By doubling the number of Cunard’s S 
a saving of 17 hours would be made on all tile cor 
respondence, but as great a saving of time would be 
effected by transferring the port of departure to 
Galway, still keeping the number of packets as at 
present. **. — If the comparison were made with 
Holyhead instead of Liverpool, the savin- by coin- 
to Galway could not be so great, .'/.—The disnatch 
of letters from Great. Britain to America now undo 
on an average every fourth day throughout I he year 
„;~II lnc ™sed trade led to increasing the number 
of steamers, he letters would be mom frequently 
dispatched, ib.— Increasing the comniunieation in- 
creases the number of letters, but not to the extent 
anticipated, ^—Proposes, to accelerate their del 
delivery, that the Irish letters should he separated 
[ ron ?- t ^ 'oUersfor Great Britain, and 
left at Holyhead, -207— This would save 21 hours 
upon the Irish correspondence, ib. 

Mails : — 

" d British NMl.Am,,irm Gilo- 

J* s i malla r °, r America are niHde up at Liver- 
d,s Ftcbed sometimes by British and some- 
n ll 0mt f d 1 States packets, Mahc.rh,, 88— 
The British packets leave Liverpool every Saturday 
be ween April and November, and every alternate 
Saturday during December and January, February 
and March, ib. 88._Th, United “tite SK 
hrn Liverpool every fortni B ht, ib SS.-tL S 
of disnateh vanes with the slate or the tide V S 

tte YftP r S “‘“ T? 1 -' “ L Shed ™ 

w! v . f -f Very month fn,m Southampton for 
S f Y n ? 8 T B ^ S for th « United States 
and for the North American Colonies, are made ui> 
m London on the night previous to the dispatch of 
the packet from Liverpool, ib. 88. — These Ws 
Z'r * U , le " e ; S arrivi "« or 'posted in London on 
the same day, ib. 88— Letlers for America uosted 

ffieiiities afforded at S ™ ^ t 

Anene, » p to ffi. last mines, offir, «ek" t "ia5l 

tpSSSSHSi 

mm m 

for tboTT -i ( , h ® nunibei ‘ dispatched from Livernool 

tor the United States and British North Ami -,V. 

SSi ggps 

favourably received by the Government , ZTevZ 
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Maxis — continued. 

tually accepted, ib. 123.— Witness’s first contract 
was to perform the service twice a month with 
three vessels of 300 horse power, ib. 123. — Larger 
and more powerful vessels subsequently found to 
be necessary, anil their size has been increased from 
time to time, ib. 123. — The contract extended four 
years on account of this immense outlay, ib. 124. — 
Messrs. Cunard receive I45,000f. a-year for the 
conveyance of the mails, but the' postage received : 
is quite equal to this sum, ib. 124. — There are 74 ; 
packets each way in the course of the year, 43 i 
British anil 3 1 United States packets ; this number ! 
expected shortly to be increased to 86, by increasing 1 
the number of United States packets to 4 H, Hill, \ 
206. — (See also British and North American Royal 
Mail Steam Packets.) 

Brazil. — The mails from Brazil are landed and J 
opened at Falmouth, and the letters are forwarded j 
by the first ordinary or mail train, Maberly, 88. 

West Indies , East Indies, and Peninsula. — The I 
mails from these places are landed at Southampton, 
and are dispatched for London by the first ordinary 
or mail train, Maberly, p. 88. — The letters are not 
sorted at Southampton, the Post-office establish- 
ment there not being sufficient, ib. 88. — Circum- 
stances which warrant the employment of special 
trains, ib. 88. 

Mails — Conveyance of by Railway : — 

The rate of speed at which mails are conveyed by 
railway in Great Britain and Ireland differs on 
always every line, Maberly , 89. — It varies from 20 
to 35 miles an hour, ib. 89. — The greatest speed 
sought to be obtained without incurring the expense 
of a special mail train, ib. 89. — The communication 
between London and Dublin, London and Dover, 
and between Glasgow and Liverpool accelerated 
by means of special mail trains running at a high 
rate of speed, ib. 89. — Certainty and expedition 
essential to the conveyance of mails, Quinlivan, 43. 
— The speed of express trains not to be taken in 
calculating the rate at which the mails can he for- 
warded, ib. 114. — For this purpose the rate of the 
ordinary train upon the particular line must be 
taken, ib. 114. — Plan suggested by which the mails 
might be considerably accelerated withoutincurring 
any serious additional expense, Hill, 141. — The 
intermediate as well as the terminal communica- 
tions must be considered in arranging for the con- 
veyance of letters, Maberly , 142. — An'express train 
would convey the letters quicker between the two 
extreme points, but the intermediate places would 
derive no benefit from such an arrangement, ib. 
142. — The Directors see no reason why the mails 
between Dublin and London may not be conveyed 
in 14 hours, including stoppages, Chester and Holy- 
head Railway Company, 55. — They are not aware 
of any plans for accelerating the mails, ib. 55. — The 
ordinary trains used for the conveyance of mails, 
Hill, 139. —Express trains for the conveyance of 
mails would be much more expensive, ib. 139. — 
Thinks that doubling the speed, if that were 
practicable, would conduce more to increase the 
number of letlers sent thau increasing the number 
of departures, ib. 139. — Mail trains average a speed 
of 25 miles an hour, including stoppages, ib. 139. — 
The Postmaster-General not entitled to insist upon 
more than 27 miles an hour unless there are faster 
trains upon the same railway, ib. 139. — Mails are 
carried swiftest on the Dover line, about 35 miles 
an hour, ib. 140. 

Mail Steam Packets (See British and North Ameri- 
can Royal Mail Steam Packets, and United States 
Mail Steam Packets). 

Maxwell, George, Chapman, Henry Cleaver, and Duncan , 
George James, Esqs., forming a deputation from the 
American Chamber of Commerce at Liverpool. — 
(Analysis of their Evidence): — Mr. Maxwell: — 
Attends as one of the deputation from the 
American Chamber of Commerce at Liverpool, 216. 
— This Chamber has memorialized the Commis- 
sioners on the importance of allowing the North 
American steamers to continue their departure from 
Liverpool as heretofore, ib — They consider this 
essential to the interests of Liverpool and of the 
man ufacl uring districts of Lancashire and York- 
shire, ib. — The packet arrangement has worked so 
well that a change is, considered very undesirable, 

ib. The American correspondence almost entirely 

centres in Liverpool and the country behind it, ib. — 
The removal of the British packets would materially 
benefit the rival line of American packets, ib.— On 



Maxwell, George, <t-c. — continued. 

the value of the goods trade with America now sent 
by the steam vessels, ib. — Description and value of 
the articles exported, ib. — Freight per ton charged 
on these expensive goods, ib. — Advantages of the 
existing post office arrangements at Liverpool, ib . — 
These advantages would be lost by the transfer to 
Ireland, ib. 

Mr. Chapman : — Considers this question in a 
national point of view, 216. — Liverpool the centre of 
a large trade carried on by steam communication 
between England, Scotland, and Ireland, ib. — The 
removal of the Packet Station from Liverpool would 
drive all this trade into the hands of Collins's rival 
line of packets, ib. — The trade could not be carried on 
if these goods were sent through Ireland, ib. — The 
expense of transhipment would operale as a bounty 
in favour of the American packets, ib . — The expense 
of steam navigation to America so great that either 
a monopoly or a protection society necessary to 
make it remunerative, ib. — The Americans them- 
selves treat this question as a national one, and 
appeal for additional protection to enable them to 
keep up the line of packets, 217. — The removal of 
the Packet Station to Ireland would entail an 
enormous loss upon the Company, which the 
Government must make good, and the passenger 
and goods traffic would be wholly lost and diverted 
to the rival line, (6. — Injurious effect of the proposed 
change upon the steam vessels now employed, ib . — 
Size of graving-docks and extent of accommodation 
afforded at Liverpool for the large American 
steamers, ib. — This afforded at vast, expense, and 
solely for the Packet Service, ib. — These graving- 
docks useless for sailing-vessels on account of their 
width, ib. — Does not think repairs could be done 
either at Holyhead or Galway, ib. — C unard’s vessels 
. are built at Glasgow, but are all repaired atLiverpool, 
ib.— If new engines were wanted, they would be 
sent to Glasgow, but this would not be necessary 
when the Huskisson dock is finished, ;#. 

Mr. Maxwell : — The passage to America is made 
quicker from Liverpool than from Southampton, 
217. — Does not think there would be any saving of 
time by starting from Ireland instead of Liverpool, 
allowing for the time lost by transhipment, ib. — 
Doubts much whether 12 hours could be saved, ib. 
— The people living in the manufacturing districts 
mostly interested in this question, and- they would 
lose by the proposed change, ib. — The removal of 
the British packets from Liverpool would be hailed 
with delight in America, ib. — The facilities at 
Liverpool for embarking passengers and luggage 
described, 218. — The inconvenience which would 
be sustained by removing the port of embarkation 
to a more distant part of the empire considered, ib. 

Mr. Chapman: — Describes the arrangements 
made for taking out mails and passengers at half- 
ebb tide, 218. — Opinion in favour of the existing 
system; considers that there is no service more 
admirably conducted, ib. — Does not think it could 
be better done in Her Majesty’s service, ib. 

Mr. Maxwell:— Thinks any addition to the pre- 
sent cost of freight would be a very heavy bar on 
the goods, 218. 

Mr. Chapman: — Transhipment always attended 
with inconvenience and delays, 218. — With Galway 
for the Packet Station, Belfast goods would be sent 
by steam to Dublin, and thence by railway to 
Galway, ib. — Does not think the Commissioners can 
recommend so great a change for the sake of so small 
a portion of the American trade as the Belfast 
trade, ib. 

Mr. Maxwell: — On the times of starting of the 
Cunard steamers, 218. 

Mr. Chapman : — Evidence relative to the value 
of the cotton trade which exclusively centres in 
Liverpool, 218. — The importance of this trade 
nationally considered, ib. 

Mr. Maxwell: — The value and importance of the 
electric telegraph dependent upon the presence of 
an agent on the spot to forward it, 218. 

Mr. Chapman : — Further evidence on the use of 
the electric telegraph in commercial matters, 218. — 
Dentils at length his objections to the removal of 
the Packet Station, and restates the various incon- 
veniences, delays, and expenses attending the 
transfer, ib. — Thinks the official delays in sorting 
and delivery of letters would fully equal the gain of 
six hours assumed to be gained, 219. 
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Maxwell, George, frc. — continued. 

Mr. Maxwell ; — Is assured that no merchant 
from Liverpool proceeding to .America with his 
family would go to Holyhead much less Galway 
while he could get on board at Liverpool at once, 
219. — People would never endure half a dozen 
changes in the passage to America, ib. — As a 
matter of encouragement to British tonnage, should 
view this question in a national point ot - view, ib. 

Mr. Chapman and Mr. Maxwell : — Both concur 
in the opinion that the change, as regards postal 
arrangements, might benefit a tithe at the expense 
of the rest in England and Scotland, 219.— If the 
letters are forwarded by express, a saving of time 
might he produced, but this not always possible, 
aft.— The Irish correspondence with America, com- 
mercially considered, very trifling, aft. — The Irish 
letters relating to emigration very numerous, aft. 

. Mr. Chapman .-—Evidence relative to the amount 

of remittance from emigrants to their friends in 
Ireland, 219. — Superior class of persons now emi- 
grate from Ireland to America, the better order of 
small tenant farmers, and persons of that des- 
cription, aft.— The preference shown for Liverpool 
as the port of embarkation of emigrants from 
Ireland caused by the greater facilities for getting 
shipping, &c., aft. — The passage from Ireland to 
Liverpool varies from 2s. G d. to Is. each person, 
aft.— Bad treatment of emigrants at Liverpool by 
crimps and lodging-house people, aft. 

Mr. Maxwell : — Considers the electric telegraph 
very generally useful in commercial matters, 220. 

1 Mr. Chapman:— At the exchange room at 
Liverpool mercantile articles are telegraphed down i 
and posted in the room at the expense of the sub- I 
scribers, 220— Danger of relying implicitly upon 
telegraphic intelligence, ib.— Its liability to abuse, 
aft.— The Holyhead telegraph not used for com- 
mercial purposes ; it is kept up at the expense of 
the dock estate, to report the arrival of ships on the 
coast, ib. — Doubts whether the advantages coun- 
terbalance the abuses, which no precautions can 
prevent, ib. 

Mr. Maxwell : Thinks the electric telegraph not 
sufficiently to be depended upon for commercial 
purposes, 220.— Summary of the advantages and 
disadvantages of the general question of the transfer 
of the Packet Station, ib.— Upon the whole, the 
advantages of the existing arrangements are so 
great that witness deprecates any change in the 
system, ib. ° 

Mr. Duncan:— The inquiry on the proposed 
change not generally known, and on this account 
™. uah 0 PPOsed, 220. The removal of the 
Packet Station not belle ved to be seriously enter- 
' ai ? ed by the ™ erch . ants anJ traders of Liverpool, 
and the manufacturing districts, ib. ■ 

Mr Maxweu and Mr. Chapman: — On the 

Sate.sr 1 Ctansa W “ M “" r " ”P»° 

' Theremoval ortlie packets, even 
Jhafste a m mp ° n W Falmouth ' would be fatal to 
Compam™22 U l PreinaCy n ° W etl j° yed by the British 
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The charges of this railway to Galway for passen- 
gers will not exceed Id. per mile for 1st class Iw 
per mile for 2nd class, and Id. per mile for 3rd 
class, Beawire, 237. The charjes C goods wffi 
average about lid. per ton per mile, ib. 237 -TWs 
,ave ,,ov r er t0 ex,end tbe h' line down to 

■ SSSafr qUayS , a L° ngs,de the discharging berths 
of the steamers, ib. 237,-An-angements arlVow fo 
pro„ress with the steam-packet and English rail- 
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Milford Haven— continued. 

ages the vessel would run direct into Milford haven 
without slackening her speed until she came within 
sight of shore, Brunei, 151. — Prom this circum- 
stance, in connexion with the difficulties of approach 
to any of the ports on the west coast of Ireland, a 
vessel would make Milford haven as soon as any 
of those ports, particularly when high speed is 
attained, ib. 151. — Cannot admit, under any circum- 
stances, that -the difference of the voyage between 
Milford and the west of Irelund could exceed three 
hours, but believes the average would lie the oilier 
way, ift. 151. — Thinks packets from Milford for 
North America would suit the public convenience 

and compete with the Liverpool packets, ib. 152. 

They might not carry either so much freight or so 
many passengers as those from Liverpool, but they 
would command full freight, ib. 152.— South Wale's 
and the Midland Counties export to Nin th Ame- 
rica, and these would be in direct communication 
with Milford, ib. 152.— Passengers, especially those 
from London to the south of England, would prefer 
Milford to Liverpool as the port of departure, ib. 
152.— Goods from the north of England would be 
more economically shipped from Liverpool, but 
there would be a good freight for the packet from 
Milford from other places, ib. 152. — The mil wav 
from Haverfordwest, within eight or nine miles of 
Milford, is now being constructed, and the plans and 
sections are all ready for extending it to Milford 
m the present year, ib. 150.— Milford is in close 
communication with iron and coal districts, ib. 15 1. 
—The largest iron-works in the kingd. m are at 
Merthyr, where they manufacture chain cables, 
and at Neath Abbey steam-boat engines are 
made in considerable number, ib. 151.— Milford 
well situated in respect of docks; Pembroke yard 
close by, the only graving dock large enough lbr the 
Great Western, ib. 151.— If Milford were made a 
packet station, some extensive works would be ne- 
cessary, (ft. 152. 

Monteaglc, the Right Hon. lord , with Deputation from 
Ireland (Analysis of his Evidence^ : — Is one of a 
deputation on the subject of the establishment or 
a western transatlantic packet station, ms. Wit- 

ness assumes that the question of a Packet Sta- 
tion in Ireland has already been conceded on 
account of the numerous and weighty authorities 
in favour of such a course, and that the selection 
of the particular port in Ireland for this purpose 
lias now to be decided, ib. — Former opinion 
in favour ol an Irish Packet Station now greatly 
strengthened since the introduction of railways 
109.— Opinion of the Duke of Wellington and other 
high military authorities, relative to the best route 
«* r tb ® transmission of troops through Ireland 
ift.— Effect of introduction of railways upon the 
trade or Belfast and north of Ireland, ift.— Anxiety 
of the citizens ol the United Slates, and of till- 
North American colonists, for increased rapidity 
of communication between England anti America 

Ji;7 T XT1 d . faCil i! ieS f0r ra01 '° ra P id c «nm>unlca- 
tion attorded by railways completed and in course 

"T®?' «““*>. »»> United 
btat.es, **•— Refers the Commissioners for infor- 
ln aspect of particular ports and localities 
t°. tbe Admiralty Reports, anti to the Reports on 
Irish Railways, 109-UO—Witness will then be 

' th^r a 7p d n ^n h0 n‘ he exlension of railroads since 
the i ate of those Reports, and anv other alteration 

" or . ks may have made > n tb e 
statistics of the country, 109.— Urges upon the 
consideration of the Commissioners the expediency 
with a view to the saving of time, of deciding upon 
the general question of an Irish Packet Station 
before akmg evidence relative to the advantage of 
parlicularports.llO. 0 

Adverted to the stops already 
iaiven by the Commissioners to obtain evidence on 
the subject of this inquiry, and stated that it was- 
their intention to divide the subject into two heads, 
ralltlV?k con, P*ris°n of the ports gene- 

and y UnlvhLT C ° aSl ° f J ,eland wi 'h Liverpool 
AfL,i, y . M d ’ f P0rls of embarkation for the 
Atlantic, with reference to the public, convenience 
and general interests of the empire; and, secondly, 

of h«b™‘S y 

.wT ' Daly i~ The Commissioners have evi- 

- the bearin S ol - the question upon 
mt ere st of Ireland, and especially 
egardmg Belfast, 16. — The whole of the north of 
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Monteagle, Lord — continued. 

Iceland now so alive lo the importance of this 
matter that they declare that their trade cannot 
' possibly be earned on prosperously, in competition 
with other parts, unless the Transatlantic Packet 
Station be transferred to Ireland, ib. — The mer- 
cantile interest of Belfast under vast disadvan- 
tages from the want of direct communication with 
America, independently of the question of quick 
communication, //). — Description of the present 
circuitous and expensive mode of conducting the 
Belfast trade, and the probable improved and eco- 
nomical arrangements which would be made by 
having the power to embark tlieir goods for 
America direct from an Irish port, ib. — Belfast 
trade chiefly consists of the manufacture of muslins 
and linens, which are largely exported to America, 
ib. — These articles largely purchased in Switzer- 
land, Belgium, France, and Germany, for export- 
ation to America, which under improved artange- 
ments in respect of transit would be, lor the most 
part, purchased in Ireland, ill. — Expects also 
great benefit to Ireland from' an extension of per- 
sonal intercourse between the Americans and- Irish, 
ib. — Acceleration of intelligence an important 
advantage which would be obtained by Ine esta- 
blishment of an Irish Packet Station,!*. — Intelli- 
gence which is now transmitted in 10 or 12 days 
from America lo London might, via Gal way, be ' 
sent in 7 days, ib. — The passage between Galway 
and America might be still further lessened by 
the construction of improved vessels to run at 
higher rates of speed than the present packets, ib. 
— Further evidence relative to Ihe advantage to 
the Belfast trade, by making Galway a Packet 
Station, ib. — Opinion of Joseph M'Gill, the head 
of a very large house, on this subject, ib. 

Mr. F. French: — Considers it, of great import- 
ance lo show the enormous destruction of British 
property which takes place in the ships passing 
through the channel every year, and the great 
advantage lo the nation on this account, from 
having a port of departure on the western coast of 
Ireland, ib. 

Lord Monteagle. — Again reverts to the importance 
of this inquiry in connexion with the military com- 
munications of the country, 112. — The establish- 
ment of a rapid communication between England 
and the British North American colonies, in 
relation to Ihe modes of relief of troops, a matter 
of very great practical importance, ib. — The rapid 
communication of letters, however, after all, the 
primary question to be looked at, ib. — As respects 
postal communication, a case might be triumph- 
antly made out in favour of Ireland, but admits 
that heavy goods might be sent with greater advan- 
tage from Liverpool, ib. — But light and valuable 
goods might be profitably sent from Ireland, ib. 

Mr. McCullagli : — The traffic between the con- 
tinent of Europe and America also worthy of con- 
sideration, 112 . — There is a considerable traffic 
from Havre; and if the shortest marine route is 
established, and steam-packets were run from the 
westernmost point, a great number of persons would 
prefer, both for commercial purposes and for pur- 
poses of pleasure, to go via Galway or via Cork, 
rather than go to Liverpool or from Liverpool, ib. — 
This opinion the result of communications with 
French gentlemen, who have urged it. strongly, ib. — 
"When they can cross to Dover in a couple of hours, 
and from Holyhead to Dublin in three and a half, 
and have the advantage of going through the coun- 
try, and the comfort of a much less continuous 
voyage, they will prefer the new route, ib. 

Rev. P. Laly :■ — The advantages of an Irish port 
considered in reference to the West India line of 
packets, 112. — The Americans very desirous for 
the speediest transmission of intelligence, ib. — 
They are prepared to go to a great expense to 
insure the speediest communication with the 
Was tern States, by means of the electric telegraph, 
with reference to their bread stuffs, ib. — Mr. 
Uniaclce, the Solicitor-General of Nova Scotia, 
attaches great importance to the establishment of 
an Irish Packet Station, ib. 

Lord Monteagle : — The evidence of Mr. Tinday, 
the Government Agent in New Brunswick, shows 
the prevalence of a strong feeling in the United 
States and British North American colonies in 
favour of an American Packet Station, 112. 

■The Chairman .-—Stated, for the guidance of the 



Monteagle, lord — continued. 

witnesses, the course of evidence proposed to be 
taken, 114. — The question of time considered most 
important, ib. — Eleven knots an hour assumed as 
the average speed by Cunard’s packets, and 30 
miles an hour by railway, and allowing 6 hours for 
crossing between Holyhead and Kingstown, ib . — 
Upon this calculation, the Commissioners estimate 
the gain of time by substituting Galway for Holy- 
head, at 9 hours and 10 minutes, ib. 

Rev. P. Daly : — Disputes the accuracy of this 
calculation, thinks the rate of the fastest trains 
ought to be taken, and not that of ordinary trains, 
114. — 50 miles an hour has been obtained on the 
Galway railway, ib. — The improved steam-vessels 
projected by Mr. Penn will run 17 nautical miles 
an hour, while the estimate of the Commission is 
only 11, which would reduce the voyage to Halifax 
to 5$ days, 115. — Mr. Penn also of opinion that 
no vessel could be constructed to run 17 miles an 
hour between Holyhead and Halifax, ib. 

Mr. Howe. — Evidence relative to certain pro- 
jected improvements in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, 116 . — Effect of these works upon the 
question of communication between Great Britain 
and America confirms the evidence of previous 
witnesses as to the great anxiety manifested by 
great numbers of persons in the United States and 
British North American provinces for acceleration 
of transmission of intelligence, ib.— Importance of 
the electric telegraph in America, ib. — The control 
of the telegraph not allowed to pass into the hands 
of foreigners, ib. — Witness will undertake to form 
an European American Company, to transmit letters 
and intelligence between t he two countries, provided 
the bounty of 140,000/. is withdrawn, 117. — All 
letters would invariably be sent by the quickest 
route, ib. — The importance of a short sea passage 
between England and America considered in refer- 
ence to emigration and colonization, ib. 

Mr. Green: — The electric telegraph in America 
the chief means of communication, 118. — It pays 
handsome salaries to the persons employed ; pays 
all its expenses, and yields to the Government 10 
per cent,, while in England it does not answer at 
all in a pecuniary point of view, ib. — The penny 
postage in England a great competitor with the 
telegraph in the transmission of ordinary intelli- 
gence, ib. — The rise or fall of the great staples a 
subject of so much importance to mercantile men 
that steam communication would follow imme- 
diately upon the layingdown the wires, ib. 

Mr. McCullagli ; — The value of the electric 
telegraph only seen when applied to long distances ; 
for a short distance, it is almost nothing, 118. — The 
difference in the working of the electric telegraph 
between England and America depends very much 
upon tlie great difference of distances, the difference 
between Liverpool and Birmingham by post and by 
electric telegraph is almost worthless, being less 
than a quarter of a-day, ib. — Between England and 
America it would make the difference of a day, ib. 
Monteagle, the Right Hon. the Lord, and others 
forming a Deputation from Ireland (Second exa- 
* ruination) : — 

Lard Monteagle desires to call attention to the 
difference between the earlier documentary evi- 
dence taken by the Commissioners compared with 
existing facts ; and also to the progress of the Great 
Halifax and Quebec Railway, and its importance 
in connexion with the establishment of a Packet 
Station on the west of Ireland, 187. — The Great 
Halifax and Quebec Railway guaranteed by 
Government, ib. — Statement of railways in North 
America projected, in progress, and completed, ib. 
— The electric telegraph already in operation be- 
tween Halifax and Quebec, and the territory of the 
United States, south and south-west of Halifax, 
ib. — Importance of railway and telegraphic com- 
munication in connexion with emigration, ib. — 
Thinks Irish packets would take more emigrants to 
the British territories in North America, and fewer, 
to the United States than the existing packets, ib. 
— Out of 480,1X5 emigrants to North America, .in 
the last two years, 407,683 went to the United 
States, ib. — Nine-tenths of the entire emigration 
to North. America are Irish emigration, ib. — Im- 
portance of a western or south-wester)} Packet 
Station in reference to the military service, *6. — 
Refers to the evidence taken before the .Revenue 
Inquiry Commission, 1834-5, and to the report of 
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Monteagle, Lord — continued. 

the Committee of the House of Lords in 1836, in 
confirmation of the importance attached to this 
question, ib. — Lord Liverpool of opinion that, sooner 
or later, a western harbour must be the point of 
departure, 1 88. — Opinion of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and other high authorities, on the desirable- 
ness of a western station, ib. — Admiral Beaufort 
thinks the advantages in time of war would be in- 
• calculable, and that even in time of peace the 
benefit would be great with the regular reliefs, ib. 

■ — These advantages detailed, ib. — Importance of 
securing the speediest transmission of intelligence, 
189. — When witness was at the Colonial Office, 
despatches of the greatest importance, and requi- 
ring the greatest secrecy, were occasionally sent to 
British North America via New York j the route 
through a foreign country with all the risks being 
preferred for expedition’s sake, to the more cir- 
cuitous route through the British territories, ib. — 
The completion of the great line of water commu- 
nication by the St. Lawrence and lake canals an 
additional motive for improving the postal com- 
munication with British North America, ib.—' The 
extent of country opened by the extension of water 
communication in Canada, ib.— The question of 
the necessity for an Irish Packet Station not to be 
decided by the number of English letters only; 
but the number of foreign letters which would be 
sent by this route must be taken into consideration, 
ib. — Thinks an Irish western port would carry off 
all the letters from the north of Europe and from 
Havre, and every port in the channel, ib. — 
1,090,0001. estimated as the expense of emigration 
by private parties to North America in 1850, in- 
cluding provisions, the cost of conveyance to the 
port of embarkation, and maintenance there, 190. 
—Of this amount 460,0001. was remitted from 1 
America, almost exclusively to Ireland, ib. — These 
remittances largely increasing, ib.— They have in- 
creased from 460,0001. to 950,0001, ib. — The atten- 
tion of the citizens of the United States now di- 
rected to the question of an Irish Packet Station, 
ib- — Its desirableness admitted as a means of 
facilitating the communications between the two 
countries, ib.— Extract from Report of the Irish 
Railway Commissioners on this subject, ib. 

Admiral Robinson: — Correcting some of the 
■statements made in his previous evidence, and ad- 
verting to some of the objections made against 
Galway, and denying their sufficiency, 191.— The 
•objection to its being a lee shore may be over- 
come by ordinary skill and ability, ib .— 1 The sea 
breaking in 12 fathoms wholly unimportant, be- 
yond wetting a ship’s decks, ib. — The difficulty 
respecting the latitude altogether unreal, ib. — Or- 
dinary state of the weather in the winter months 
on the west coast of Ireland, ib. — Is certain, from 
an experience of 25 years, that two days, or even 
24 hours, very rarely elapse without an opportu- 
nity of obtaining the latitude, ft.— In reply to the 
alleged difficulty of rounding-to to sound, states 
that soundings may always be obtained by the 
sounding-machine in any moderate depth of water 
without rounding to, ib. — The anchorage within 
Mutton Island, although susceptible of great im-* 
movement, affords, in its present state, sufficient 
shelter in 25 feet at low water, ib. 

Mr. Mulvany ; — Explanatory of his former evi- 
dence relative to the works required at Galway, 1 9 i 
—Cannot quite agree with Admiral Robinson’s 
opinion, that passengers can be landed in all 
weathers in boats; a small steamer, however 
would suffice for this service, ib. — A small steamed 
could get under the lee of the larger packet, and 
he alongside at all times except during a complete 
gale, 192. — The staging works referred to in wit- 
ness s former evidence, on the causeway at Mutton 
, W0 . uld j* P^hminary lo the permanent 
. works, but could be used for several years for 
lamhng passengers and goods, until the completion 
S''* 1 A-The cost of there prelim,, 
nary works would be from 10,000/. to 15,000/., ib. 

Monteagle .-—Calls attention to the reports 
andparhamemary documents on the advantages 
of the s hannon for a Packet Station, 192.~Refds 
!»fi-nn S p COm Eleventh Re P° rt of Shannon Navi- 
fnd from ZT pm?."* d * scnbin g Shannon, 

Captain Mud-. , H.N.. AOmir.Ji Suraj^'oS' 
Burgoyne, the Report of the Shannon Commhi- 
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sioners, of 1837 (cites the names of these Com- 
missioners, showing the value of their opinions) 
and Captain Washington’s Report on Tidal Har- 
bours, on the Advantages of Foynes Harbour, and 
the last Report of the Shannon Commissioners, 
to show the works and improvements carried out 
up to the present time, 192-93-94. 

Admiral Robinson: — Thinks it impossible at 
Foynes Harbour to run in on a dark night when 
blowing hard, and pick up a mooring-buoy to secure 
a large steamer, 194. 

Mr. Randall: — Does not think the darkness of 
the night would at all interfere with it, because 
signal lanterns are used, 1 94. 

Mr. Mulvany :— No wind at Foynes can affect 
the harbour ; the rapid tide is the difficulty, 194. 

Mr. Randall: — Tarbert has the advantage of 
Foynes in being a larger harbour and nearer the 
sea, but it is a good deal exposed eastward, and the 
cost of making a harbour here would be very con- 
siderable, 194.— Limerick is altogether too high up 
the river for the packet, service, except for the re- 
pairs of the vessels, ib. — At Tarbert, vessels are 

frequently unable to remain at. the anchorage, ib. 

Opinion as to the safety of the west coast of Ire- 
land, ib . — Would prefer it. to any other part of the 
coast of the United Kingdom, ft.— The preference 
given with reference to the proposed arrangements 
for a Packet Station, ft.— Statement of witness’s 
services at sea, 195.— Soundings do not extend far- 
off the west coast, ft.— Off the Shannon they do 
not run more than 15 miles, at least, those to he 
depended upon, ft. — Courses witness would take 
in making the Shannon and the Arran Islands, ft. 
— Tne coast between the Blaskets and the Arran 
Isles not subject to fog, ft. — Fog more pre- 
valent as land is approached, ft.— Accidents off the 
Shannon very rare, these being eliielly Irom vessels 
driven ui>on the coast from insufficient knowledge 
of it, 196.—' Thinks they are not more than 1 in 50 
in proportion to the traffic compared with the acci- 
dents in the Channel, ft.— State of the Shannon in 
particular winds blowing hard, ft. — Does not see 
anything to prevent vessels running up to Foynes 
at all times, ft.— From the Beeves up to Limerick 
the water is shallow and the navigation difficult 
irom masses of rock and stone, ft.— The passage of 
a large steamer from Beal Castle, the commence- 
ment ol the shallow water, up to Limerick would be 
made in an hour, ft.— From three-quarlers ebb to 
three-quarters flood, there would be water for a 
vessel drawing 19} feet water, ft. -Description of 
the lights m the Shannon, 197— Fovnes could be 
made a Packet Station without any great expense, 
i b- ;The Skelhg Light would prove useful in 
making any of the western ports from America, ft. 
it running for Galway, would prefer eilher the 
Blaskets or the Brandon, ft. — The Skellms the 
nearest point of land to Halifax, and then the 
Blaslcets, i/>— The westernmost of the Blaskets 
would be the best for a light, ft— If Fovnes were 
selected as the transallantic harbour, the Ballast 
Board would put up the necessary lights, ft. 

Monteagle, The Right Honourable Lord (Third 
Exammat ion):— F urtlier evidence relative to Foynes 
- Harbour, 214 — Statement in explanation of Capt. 
Kandall s evidence, ft— On the force of the cur- 
rents in the Shannon, ft— Effect of the works in 
the shannon upon the navigation, ft— Evidence 
reiative to theamountofreminances Irom emigrants 
in North America to their friends in ibis country, 
zio— these remittances almost entirely sent to 
Ireland and to Irish persons in England, ft.— Near 
two mil ions of money said to have been remitted 
during the last three years, ft— Liverpool selected 
as the port ot embarkation, from the greater 
facilities of getting vessels, Sic., ft. _ Evidence 
on the direct trade between Dub.in, Belfast, and 
Cork, wnh America, ft. — Emigrants have been 
occasionally taken Irom Liverpool to America as 
low as 50s. a head with the ordinary food, ft— 
Statement of the expenses, delays, and inconve- ' 
mence experienced by emigrants from Ireland em- 
barking from any of the Irish ports, ft— Condition 
ot emigrants upon embarking, ft— They appear 
W Z S f off lha , n the y real, y are, ft— Evidence 
• l y ll]e y- a shipping agent, of Eden Quay, 

J-mwin, in confirmation of this opinion, ft— The 
condition of the emigrants in a vessel fitted out by 
Bora ralmerston represented as a scandal to the 
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proprietor ami country from whence they were sent, 
ib. — These people had 1,500 sovereigns amongst 
them, and each of them new clothes, given at Lord 
Palmerston’s expense, but they went on board in 
rags, to save them, ib. — Thinks it quite possible to 
combine firs! -class cabin passengers and emigrant 
passengers in the same ship, 216. — Such an 
arrangement already exists in Australian ships, ib. 
— In coming from Cork or Waterford to England 
there are always great numbers of steerage pas- 
sengers on board the same packets with the first- 
class passengers, ib. 

Moore, John Bromley, Esq. (Analysis of his Evidence) : 
— Attends on behalf of the corporation of Liverpool, 
208. — Thinks the removal of the transatlantic 
Packet .Station from Liverpool very undesirable, ib. 
— Liverpool the capital of all American commerce, 
ib. — It is the centre of passenger traffic, merchan- 
dize, and correspondence, ib. — The removal of the 
Packet Station would entail inconvenience, loss of 
time, and additional expense, ib. — The Packet 
Company would be put to considerable additional 
expense, ib. — The removal of the station even to 
Holyhead would be injurious, 209. — The cost for 
freight would be increased by the cost of the 
increased length of the land journey, ib. — It 
would also have the effect of throwing the carrying 
trade entirely into the hands of l he American 
steam-vessels ; they would have the command of 
the whole of the carrying trade, being nearer to the 
seats of the manufacture than the Cunard vessels, 
ib. — The removal of the station to a western port 
in Ireland would cause far greater inconvenience 
than the removal to Holyhead, ib. — No passengers 
would go from England to Galway if they could 
get on hoard the packet at Liverpool, ib. — State- 
ment of the delays, expenses, and inconveniences 
resulting from transhipment, ib. — Liverpool being 
the centre of American commerce, necessarily the 
resort of all Americans connected with trade, ib. — 
The American business at Liverpool estimated at 
fifteen or twenty millions sterling per annum, ib. — 
The correspondence between America and Ireland 
not commercial, and unimportant, ib. — This cor- 
respondence chiefly between emigrants, and rela- 
ting to emigration, ib. — The trade between Belfast 
and America very small compared with that of 
Liverpool, (ft. — It is chiefly carried on via Liver- 
pool, ib. — Thinks it would take longer time to go 
from Liverpool to New York via Galway than from 
Liverpool by sea all the way, ib. — The voyage from 
Liverpool io Galway by sea can be made in 24 
hours, it could not be done on land unless the 
various conveyances are all made to fit the time of 
arrival and departure throughout, (ft.— Even with 
such perfect arrangements, a delay must take 
place, by arriving at night, &c., or a few hours 
before the sailing of the packet, ib. — At Liverpool 
great facilities are afforded for embarkation of pas- 
sengers and goods up to the last moment and at 
any time of tide, 210. — Thinks it would be difficult 
to make the conveyance of the letters fit in where 
so many different conveyances would be wanted, 
ib. — It is much easier to do so with correspondence 
than with passengers, (ft.— The correspondence of 
Liverpool and Manchester with America would be 
delayed by the removal of the station to Holyhead, 
ib. — Letters which are now posted up to within 
half an hour of the departure of the packet would 
have to be posted the night before, aft. — If Galway 
were the port selected, it would be impossible to 
convey from 80 to 120 passengers with such 
rapidity as the mails, ib. — Passengers, who are 
usually desirous of embarking at the last moment, 
would prefer to embark at Liverpool on this account, 
as well as on account of avoiding Ihe inconveni- 
ence of transhipment, (ft. — Attaches no importance 
to any increase or decrease in the insurance on 
going from Ireland; no difficulty could arise on 
this head, ib. — The cost of conveyance of goods 
would be increased by lengthening the land 
journey, (ft. — The cost, both for passengers and 
goods, is greater on railways than by steam- packets, 
ift. — The London letters would neither be bene- 
fited nor injured by the transfer to Galway, (ft. 
— The inconvenience arising from Liverpool being 
a tidal harbour only occasionally felt as regards 
the arrival or departure of the packets, 211. — It is 
not felt at any time to any great extent, ib. — The 
difficulty, such as it is, can easily be got over by 
means of a tender, ib. — The cost to Government 
for conveyance of the mails would be greatly in- 
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creased by transferring the station from Liverpool 
to Galway, (ft.— The removal of a large portion of 
the carrying trade must necessarily increase the 
cost of conveyance of the mails, (ft. — The steamers 
could not take out emigrants at low prices, except 
at the risk of losing their first-class passengers, ib. 
— Witness would not go out in a vessel which had 
200 or 300 emigrants on board; thinks no first- 
class passengers would, ib. — Emigrant vessels, fitted 
especially for the purpose, alone suitable, ib. — The 
poorer emigrants treated like live merchandize, ib. 
— The object of this inquiry not generally known 
to the members of the Chambers of Commerce of 
Liverpool or Glasgow, (ft. —Quantity and descrip- 
tion of burgage taken out by emigrants, 212. — Bad 
treatment of emigrants at Liverpool, ib. — Attempts 
made by the authorities of Liverpool for their pro- 
tection, ib. — Opposition of interested parties — 
low lodging-house keepers, and others, to these 
attempts, (ft.— Reason for so many emigrants from 
Ireland embarking at Liverpool, ib. — Trilling cost 
of their passage from Ireland less, generally, than 
the cost of their transit from one place in Ireland 
to another, (ft. — The emigration from Liverpool 
includes persons from Scotland and Wales, and 
also from the continent, as well as from Ireland, 
ib. — The certainty of getting a vessel immediately 
on their arrival the cause of so many coming to 
Liverpool for embarkation, ib. — Thinks if the 
removal of the Packet Station to Ireland were much 
desired in America that they would rim their own 
steamers on that line if they supposed it a profit- 
able speculation, aft. — The quickest conveyance 
always preferred for the conveyance of letters, 
regardless of cost, 213. — Anticipates considerable 
advantages from the use of the electric telegraph 
for commercial purposes, (ft. — On the uses of 
the eleelric telegraph between Liverpool and 
London, ib. — Several hours would be gained 
by its establishment between London and Liver- 
pool and west of Ireland, ib. — Doubts whether the- 
community at large would be greatly benefited by 
this means of communication, ib. — Its liability to 
abuse in certain cases, ib. — Priority of intelligence 
used injuriously, (ft.— In the cotton market a for- 
tune might sometimes be made by an hour’s advan- 
tage, (ft.— London only partially connected with 
the American trade; the real business is done at 
Liverpool chiefly by cotton manufacturers and 
spinners, ib. — Observations upon Mr. Kennedy’s 
evidence relative to the injurious effect upon the- 
Belfast trade from the Packet Station being retained 
at Liverpool, ib. — Denies the injurious effect sup- 
posed by Mr. Kennedy, ib. — Denies that by the 
existing packet arrangements at Liverpool Belfast 
is excluded from advantages possessed by the 
manufacturers of England and Scotland, 214.— If 
the Irish trade were of importance sufficient to 
maintain a line of packets from Ireland they would 
have one ; but it is not even extensive enough to 
maintain a line of sailing vessels to carry out 
their goods, ift. — Glasgow has a greater direct 
trade with America than Belfast, ib. — The removal 
of Cunard’s vessels lo Ireland would benefit the 
American packets, which would continue Liver- 
pool as their station, and so monopolize the whole 
of trade now carried on under the British flag, ib. 

Mvlvany, William T. Esq. (Analysis of his Evidence) : 
— Is Commissioner of Public Works in Ireland 
since 1842. Das been Commissioner of Drainage, 
Fisheries, &o., 179. — Is well acquainted with the 
whole of Ireland, ib. — Disclaims all connexion with 
local interests, (ft. — Has been engaged all his life in 
engineering operations and great public works, ib. 
— Does not consider Galway at present fit for a 
Packet Station, ib. — It is the best suited for the 
purpose, but cerlain works are necessary to make 
it fit for a Packet Station, ib. — These works are, a 
mole from the shore to Mutton Island, and a pier 
projecting into five fathoms water, with a landing 
jetty inside the pier fora wharf for ihe packets, and 
an extension from the railway terminus in Galway 
to the pier, -(ft.— Connecting the railway wit h the 
pier difficult, but not an insuperable d iffieulty, ib. 
— It would cross Ihe river, but at a place where 
masted vessels at present seldom go, ift. — The length 
of. the railway pier extension about 8,900 feet, 180. — 
Mi*. Roberts estimated the cost of the pier, break- 
water, and jetty at 110,5001., ib. — This includes a 
landing quay, 500 feet long, for the packets, ift. — 

- Mr. Forsyth, has estimated the same works, but 
upon a more extensive scale, at 134,0591., ift. — Par- 
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ticulars of the works included in this snm, ib. — Ex- 
planations of the variations between the two esti- 
mates, ib. — Witness of opinion that 130,0001. would 
suffice to construct a mole from the shore to Mutton 
Island, and extend it into deep water to shelter the 
roadstead with a landing jetty at right angles for 
vessels to land and discharge their cargoes, ib. — 
The vicinity affords great facilities for the comple- 
tion of these works, ashlar stone and limestone 
being in great abundance, ib. — A lighthouse should 
be put at the end of the proposed pier, which, with 
one on Hare Island, would enable a vessel under 
any circumstances to enter the fair way between 
the Black Rock and Santa Marguerita, ib. — Is de- 
cidedly of opinion that Galway is the best port in 
Ireland for a Packet Station, ?'/>.— 1 The choice was 
between Galway and the Shannon, 181.— The 
Shannon in every respect the next best to Galway, 
“•—Is well acquainted with the Shannon ; lias sur- 
veyed every harbour and port in it, the soundings 
and surveys having been made under witness's own 
direction, ib. — Should prefer the Shannon if it were 
equal with Galway in other respects for the packet 
service, ib . — Objects to the long estuary and to the 
great force of the tidal influence in the Shannon, ib. 
— At Taibert the rate is five feet per second at half 
ebb, or near three knots an hour, ib— This no 
impediment to large steamers, but it would make 
them more difficult to manage in the narrow places 
from their deep draught offering so large a section 
to the force of the current, ib. — The width of the 
channel at Foynes at the narrowest part not more 
than twice the length of one of the large steamers, 
tb .— Description of pier in course of construction at 
Foynes, ib. — Tarbert the best available port in the 
Shannon, from being nearer its mouth and from its 
position on the south side of the river, ib . — Tarbert 
lias good holding-ground, but much shallow water, 
*“•— 11 ' s flt °nly far tl>e arrival and departure of 
the packets, being without a town or convenience 
for a staiion, ib . — Any interference with the tidal 
operations at Tarbert would destroy the harbour, ib. 
—Any erection into the river should be entirely 
open, and of wood or iron, ib.— Foynes is naturally 
well sheltered, and inside there is deep water. The 
eastern end is too shoal for large vessels, ib.—! The 
cost of the necessary works at Foynes would be 
much less than at either Galway or Tarbert, ib.— 
Repairs to the vessels could be done at Galway and 
iamenck, but at Foynes or Tarbert establishments 
would have to be created for this purpose. 182. — 
Fro liable arrangements which could be made for the 
repair of vessels and machinery, ib.— Heavy repairs 
must be done at the establishment where the vessel 
was built, ib.— Objects to a port of call ; thinks the 
steamers should take their final departure from the 
port whence they start, ib.— 1 The maximum of ad- 
vantages .in favour of such a course, ib. — A port of 
call would increase the risk and cause delay, with- 
out attorning commensurate advantages, ib. — Fog 
? cc,1 « >n open bays on the west coast of Ire- 
and, ib. The estuaries are more-liable to fog, but 
it is very rare in Galway, Belmullet, and Westport 
Bays, ib.— Evidence relative to the tides in the 
Shannon, ib.— The rise of 20 feet at Limerick would 
enable large steamers to get up at high water, ib.— 
The depth of water outside the pier head at Foynes 
va„ e s from 40 to 60 feet, ib. — A jetty for lar<-e 
® 1° ’’ea'-ongside could be built out from this 

P S , ° a , few I 'ousand pounds, ib — A length of SO 
W0 , uld b ® sufficient. This would not 
injure the channel, ib.— Cork has an advantage 
!!? 't p ° rts ln the facilities for obtaining 
coai, iJ. — The Shannon would be supplied with 
he Angna coal, iS— The western ports must 
S » ppll , e ? of c° aI main] y from ship- 
ping, 183.— Cost of coal m Galway for ordinary con- 
sumption from 23s. to 26s. a ton, 183. -A contract 
has recently been taken for the workhouse at 14s! 
or 15s. a ton, jJ.— The cost in Limerick is only 14s. 

*'~ Th ? export trade at Limerick causes 
J P™* of coal compared with 

Galway,. S.-Turf is used instead of coat bv the 
!i!intw ers m ! he Shann °n. and factories in the ad- 
J u!ed on°h nl 'f ’. ! i 6 "T Coal from Soulh Wales chiefly 
costs abdmt', lhe n transatlantic steamers, ii.-ft 

ib The freiuhi°L 9 T ^ at ,be port ° r shipment, 

weight to Ireland vanes with the nrosi eet 

w, a.«ss t 
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Wales is greater than at Limerick, ib. — Thinks 
travellers generally would prefer going through 
Ireland to save the Channel voyage, ib. — Scheme 
for altering the docks at Limerick and Gahvav, so 
as to admit the American packets, ib . — Produces 
model and explains details of this plan, 184. — The 
Arigna coal mines not at present worked to any 
extent: they are only worked for local consumption, 
ib . — It is in contemplation to work then on a more 
extended scale, ib . — Is aware that Mr. Griffith is o: 



pessary to rely upon local coal when it can be 
imported into Limerick and Galway at such low 
prices, ib. 

Lord Monteagle: — Admits that no reliance can 
be placed upon any local supply of coal south oftho 
Shannon, ib. 

Mr. Mu/mny:— Corrects his previous evidence 
relative to the width of the proposed swivel bridge 
across Lough Athalia, ib. — The bar at the entrance 

of Galway Dock has been nearly all removed, ib 

The depth of water the same over the liar as over 
the sill of the lock, ib. — Further particulars relative 
to the excavation into Lough Athalia, and the 
swivel bridge over it, ib.—Ry lessening the length 
of a voyage, steamers of a iess draught of water 
might he constructed ; and if Whitehaven or Cape 
Canso ho selected for the transatlantic port, less 
fuel would be wanted, and a considerable quantity 
of dead and useless weight got rid of, with perhaps 
greater speed, ib.—' The speed of the present packets 
rather exceeds 11 knots an hour, ib. — Shortening 
the voyage lessens the expenses in many wavs, ib. 
— Thinks the goods Irade of minor importance 
compared with increased speed in the conveyance of 
mails and passengers, ib.— The. question of expense 
to Government for the conveyance of the mails 
depends upon the value of the general trade in pas- 
sengeis and goods, 185.— Thinks the conveyance of 
emigrants, if the packets started trom Ireland, 

would he remunerative even at very low rates, ib. 

Advantages to these persons by cnihaiking iii a 
steamer from a port in Ireland, instead of going to 
Liverpool and proceeding by a sailing vessel, ib . — 
Thinks a steamer fitted out for the conveyance of 
passengers at low fares from Ireland would pay ns 
well as those carrying goods from Liverpool, ib— 
The speed of the vessels running between Holyhead 
and Dublin varies from 13 to 16 miles an hour, ib. 

Does not think a vessel starting from the western 
coast of Ireland would be without trade, ib.— At 
present Belfast goods can reach Galway by railway : 
they will shortly come by water to Athlone,- and 
thence by railway to Gaiway, ib. — These goods now 

sent to Liverpool for shipment to America ib. 

Advantages of a western Packet Station to the 
Belfast trade, ib. — Observations upon the earlier 
delivery of Irish correspondence by the new route 
to— Suggestions for improving the Post-office ar- 
rangements tofacilitate this change, ib— The injury 
to the shipping interests of Great Britain bv allowing 
the Americans to take advantage of the quickest 
means of communication urged as a motive for 
making Gahvay a Packet Station, 186.— The ad- 
vantages of Gaiway considered in reference to the 
facilities of its internal communications, ib. — State- ' 
ment of various lines of railway in Ireland com- 
tion* 111 C0Urse of constl- uction, and in contempla- 

Murphy Franck Stack, Esq., with Deputalion from 
Cork (Analysis of his Evidence) :— Advocates the 
adoption of Cork as the port of departure and 
arrival of the transatlantic steamers, 120. — By such 
an arrangement jtreland would be greatly benefited 
m its postal arrangements, and the delivery of 
tetters, even m England, accelerated, ib. — The 
communication between London and Cork could 
be made in 20 hours, t*. — This would accelerate 
t.ie postal arrangements of Cork, Dublin, Belfast, 

He south of England, and the south of Scotland, 
ana save six or seven hours compared with the 
present rou e by Liverpool, ib.— The avoidance of 
the channel navigation would also form an im- 
portant feature in the proposed plan in respect 
of passengers, zb. — The transmission of public news 
would a.so be much accelerated by means of the 
electric telegraph, ib. — Cork harbour possesses the 
greatest facilities, and affords every facility for the 
repair, docldng, and general arrangement of steam- 
ships, ib. The saving of . coal between Liverpool 
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and Cork snicl to be between 500/. and 000/., ib. — 
Witness maintains, on behalf of Cork, that by 
making it the packet station, the interests both of 
England and Ireland would be promoted, ib. — 
U nder the present system, t he letters for Cork are not 
delivered. until 48 hours after the steamer has passed 
t he harbour ; whereas if Cork were made the station, 
the correspondence of Dublin, Belfast, and the 
whole of the south of England, would be consider- 
ably expedited, ib. 

Mr. Shea . — The correspondence of Ireland, from 
recent returns, said to amount to one-third of the 
whole of the letters brought by the mail-steamers. 
The proportions are 27 to 73. Thinks that little 
additional argument can be offered to prove the 
great commercial and social advantages that would 
result from the selection of an Irish port as the 
medium of communication with America, 120. — 
Evidence relative to the facilities and advantages of 
Cork for this service, 121. — Statement of the ad- 
vantages of the harbour, its safety of approach, 
and extent of accommodation and facilities of in- 
ternal intercourse, ib. — The mails now conveyed by 
railway between Cork and Dublin in seven hours, 
ib. — The speed after the 1st of May to be increased 
to 35 miles an hour, ib. — The Passage Railway con- 
nects Cork with the harbour, ib. — The river steam- 
boats running between Queenstown and Cork 
could take the mails at any time of tide to the rail- 
way terminus, assuming that the mail packets came 
no further than Queenstown, ib. — Depth of water at 
the quays and extent of quay accommodation, ib., 
120. — The terminus of the Great Southern and 
Western Railway about a mile from the river, but 
it is intended to bring it to the quay, 121. — The 
Passage Railway could be made continuous at a 
very trifling expense, ib. — At present the traffic 
would be liable to several transfers, ib. 

Sir It. Hagan. — Cork, from its situation on the 
coast, possesses advantages far above other ports 
in Ireland, and is superior to Liverpool or Iloly- 
head, because the dangers of the channel and of a 
lee-shoro are avoided, 122. — Further particulars 
relative to the advantages of Cork harbour, ib. 

Mr. Shea. — Cunard's packets are frequently seen 
passing Cork harbour in seven days from Hali- 
fax, ib. 

Sir It. Hagan. — They invariably run for Cape 
Clear, and make it if possible, ib. — Size and depth 
of present dock, ib. — Description of proposed dock 
at Passage to receive the largest steamers, ib, — The 
plan of this dock now before the Admiralty for 
approval, ib. — It will be constructed by private 
parties from their own resources, ib. — It will _ be 
made to receive vessels at high water drawing 
25 feet, ib. — The mail steamer could lie alongside 
the quay at Passage or Queenstown, ib.— At Pas- 
sage a jetty 15 feet from the pier would suffice, ib. 
— A line-of-battle ship with all her stores could 
lie here, 123. — Further evidence showing the facili- 
ties for constructing a dock capable of receiving 
vessels of the class of the transatlantic steamers, 
ib. 

Sir It. Hagan . — Was on board H.M. 72-gun 
ship “ Belleisle,” commanded by the present Rear- 
Admiral John Toup Nicolas, when she worked 
from the outer roads to the anchorage off Queens- 
lown ; witness assisted also in piloting the French 
double-banked frigate “ Didon” out of Cork har- 
bour. This could only be done in a harbour pos- 
sessing more than ordinary qualifications, 123. — 
The harbour is well buoyed, from the entrance to 
Queenstown. After passing Queenstown there is 
nothing to buoy. Would not be afraid to go into 
Cork harbour blindfolded. Never saw a harbour 
more easy of access. Has been in and out of that 
harbour 1,600 times; andean say with confidence 
that it possesses all the qualifications which can be 
desired for a packet station, ib. 

North American Railways: — 

Generally . — About 18 miles an hour the ordinary 
rate of travelling on American railways, Archibald, 
169. — Their express trains go 30 miles an hour, but 
these only run on a few main lines, ib. 169. — The 
passage of ferries easily accomplished by means of 
steamers of a peculiar construction in correspond- 
ence with the railway trains, ib. 168. — Description 
of railway steam ferry-boat, ib. 168. — Detailed de- 
scription of various lines of railway in course of 



North American Railways — continued. 

construction or projected to connect the Uniled 
States with the British North American provinces, 
ltobinson,32‘2. 

Between Halifax and Quebec. — The Queen’s Go- 
vernment having agreed to guarantee the Halifax 
and Quebec Railway, its future execution may be 
considered as determined, Monteaglc, 187. — The 
value and importance of this line would he greatly 
increased in connexion with a packet station be- 
tween the west of Ireland and Halifax, ib. 274-5. 

Between New York cmd Halifax or Whitehaven . — 
The European and North American Railway from 
New York to Halifax or Whitehaven has been 
completed and opened to Waterville in the State of 
Maine, a length of 420 miles, and of the remaining 
430 miles, the surveys have been made, and other 
preparations made for its completion, Italy, 265. — 
The British portion to be completed would be 330 
miles to Halifax, or 387 to Whitehaven, and the 
American, portion only about 100 miles ; the ex- 
pense estimated at 6,000/. sterling per mile, or 
2,000,000/. to Halifax, and 300,000/. more to 
Whitehaven, Robinson • 322. — By this line intelli- 
gence by the electric telegraph might be trans- 
mitted from New York to Halifax in one hour, and 
passengers through Boston and St. John's in 40 
hours, Daly, 267. — By this route to London, via 
Galway, intelligence by electric telegraph might 
be transmitted in 5 days 4 hours and 52 minutes, Gal- 
way Committee, 45. — It might be done in 5 days 
1$ hours, Daly, 2G6. — For passengers the time 
would be, from New York to Halifax, 40 hours ; 
from thence to Galway, 5 days ; Galway to Dublin, 
4 hours ; Dublin to Holyhead, 3$ hours ; and 
Holyhead to London, 7 hours; making the passage 
altogether from New York to London in 7 days 
7} hours, ib. 267. — Resolutions passed at a public 
meeting of the inhabitants of St. John’s, New 
Brunswick, in furtherance of this line, Burtis, 277 ; 
Anglin, 277. 

North Channel Passage : — 

The advantages of the northern channel have of 
late been better understood, and will be more used 
in future, IVuslces of Liverpool Hocks, 208 ; Cunard, 
127. — On the outward voyage a vessel from Liver- 
pool would pass the Isle of Man under the lee of 
Ireland, and get out of soundings into a regular sea 
before the vessel from Ireland could reach a secure 
position, Belcher, 32. — The prevalent adverse winds 
which would prolong the passage by Cape Clear 
would be favourable for the North Channel pas- 
sage, Trustees of Liverpool Docks, 208. — The option 
of taking either northern or southern passage an 
advantage which would be lost if the packets started 
or called at Holyhead or any Irish port, Cunard, 
127. — The northern passage of great importance, 
the use of which frequently prevents considerable 
delay, ib. 127. — In a south-west gale, by taking 
this route, they can run 300 miles, with an off-shore 
wind and smooth sea, quicker than they could 100 
miles the other way, ib. 127.— The northern the 
shortest passage, ib. 127 — Statement showing the 
number of northern and southern passages made 
by Cunard's vessels in 1849 and 11850, ib. 127.— 
Return of the number of the North Channel pas- 
sages of the British and North American royal 
mail steamers in 1849 and 1850, Hevis, 247. 

O'Flaherty, Mr. (For Analysis of his Evidence, see 
Daly and O' Flaherty'). 

Ocean Steam Navigation Company : — 

The New York, Southampton, and Bremen line 
consists of two paddle steamers, both American, 
the “ Washington ” and “ Hermann,” of 1850 tons 
and 600 horse power each, Powell, 246. — These 
vessels leave new York and Southampton monthly; 
their draft of water is 18$ feet light, and 22$ feet 
when laden, ib. 246. — Statement of charges for 
passage money and freight, ib. 246.— This Com- 
pany under contract with the Government of the 
United States for the conveyance of the mails,*'/;. 246. 

Passage. {See Cork.) 

Patent Slip : — 

The patent slip is quite as good as a dock for 
most purposes, Lloyd, 160. — It is very inexpensive 
compared with a dry dock, ib. 161. — It can be made 
capable of taking up a vessel of any size, if made 
proportionably strong and of sufficient dimensions, 
ib. 161. — The repairs to the large steamers in the 
Clyde generally done on the slip, as there is no 
dock large enough to take them in, ib. 161. 
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Penn, John, Esq. (Analysis of his Evidence): — Has 
under consideration apian for constructing steam- 
vessels of an improved construction to run 15 knots 
an hour between the west coast of Ireland and 
America, 119. — Proposes a much sharper vessel 
than those now employed, with engines of a new 
and improved construction, ib. — The new steamers 
would be about 280 feet long, with 40 or 41 feet 
across the paddle-box, with about 19 feet draught 
of water, ib.— The consumption of coal would be 
increased by iucreased speed, ib. — 

Perm, John, Esq. (Second examination) : — Has been 
engaged professionally, in conjunction with Mr. 
Lang, of Chatham Dockyard, relative to the pro- 
posed transfer of the Packet Station to the coast of 
Ireland, and in accordance with the instructions 
received, has prepared plans, &e., 145. — Plans of 
ships and of engines produced, ib. — With the im- 
provements indicated upon these plans, is of opinion 
that a very much. higher rate of speed can he 
obtained than has hitherto been done in ocean 
steaming, ib. — Has do doubt an average speed of 
15 knots an hour could be obtained, ib. — Has cal- 
culated to build vessels of 2,100 tons to run 2,200 
miles, with engines of 900 horse power, ib. — Would 
construct sharper and finer vessels than those now 
m use, and for passengers only, ib .—‘ The draught of 
water would be 17 feet, the length 280 feet, and the 
breadth 40 feet, ib. — A vessel of these dimensions 
would give good accommodation for passengers, ib. 
—Witness’s experience assures him that fast and 
sharp ships can be built perfectly safe, ib. 

Perry, James, Esq. (Analysis of his Evidence) : — Con- 
siders that Galway, when the railway is completed, 
and steam communication established to all the 
large towns and ports of the empire, will, from its 
situation, possess great advantages for a western 
Packet Station, 153. — Apprehends that considera- 
ble advantages would accrue to the commercial 
interests of Ireland if Galway were substituted for 
Liverpool for this purpose, ib. —Evidence relative to 
the increase of correspondence, and increase of 
passenger traffic between America and Ireland, ib. 

Also relative to the large and increasing export 
trade of the manufactures of the north of Ireland to 
America, ib.— Belfast goods now sent to America 
via, Liverpool, ib. — By sending them direct to 
ualway for exportation there would be a savins of 
time and of expense, ib.— Does not think anv con- 
siderable quantity of goods is sent by Canard’s 
packets, ib. — 7/. a ton the usual rate of freight by 
thew packets ; this, with If. a ton for freight from 
Helfast to Liverpool, makes the rate almost pro- 
hibitory, except under very peculiar circumstances, 

0. u. a ton would be about the average charge- 
for carnage by railway from Belfast to Galway, ib. 

the present rate of insurance from Liverpool to 
Galway about the same as the insurance from 
Liverpool to New York, the risk and danger bein^ 
considered to be incurred in the Channel, before 
they get clear of the Irish coast, 154. — The in- 
surance would be less from Galway to New York 
“ a " fr °® Liverpool to New York. The dangers 
ot the Channel navigation cause this high rate of 
“ nce ;, «*—The Irish manufactured goods 
occasionally sent to America by steam, but the 
^,5 uan !’, 1 . , r are sent by ordinary sailing vessels 
0 SM ; lni S-packets charge about 21. per ton, 
and the sailing-vessels about If., and the steam- 
packets about 7l — Belfast goods generally go by 
Liverpool, tb.— 1 1 here is not trade enough at Belfast 
for frequent dispatch, but as trading-vessels and 

thev n ^ 0 Pa f ketS r § ° ai T° St week, y from Liverpool 
they are almost sure of dispatch when sent over, ib. 

from Irela^t 0 “a S ° f . Ulst “ the principal exports 
Stsrion Amerlca ’ lb — A western Packet 

oration would prove serviceable 1o the better class 
' fl L em,gra ?' S ’ lb '7~ 31 ' a bead, without provision, the 
foi sifnr ^ r °? Ir ® lan d, ib. — With provisions 
,1 or S®bt weeks, the expense would be above 
31. more, Thinks the space now occunied bv 

fCTl 41 ' Ailed by tbj b«3 

auanlitv grants ’ lb -~ Evidence relative to the 



Perry, James, Esq. — continued. 

least 12 hours, with greater certainly and regu- 
larity ; a shorter sea voyage by at least 350 miles 
or 30 hours as the average of the Channel navi- 
gation, ib .— 30 hours the average time occupied by 
Cunard's vessels from Liverpool to the longitude of 
Galway, if..— At least 120 tons of coals saved by 
the shorter route, if..— The saving per voyage in 
coal, and additional freight, would be f>90/., iA— 
The cost of conveyance of goods between Liverpool 
and Galway not more than 30s. a ton, ib .— Further 
evidence reialive to the probable increase of pas- 
senger traffic between Ireland and America, ib.— 
Evils of the detention of emigrants at Liverpool 

would be avoided by starting from Galway, ib. 

These evils described, and nature of tin* attempts 
made to remedy them, if..— Admits that there are 
no docks at Galway capable of taking in the 
transatlantic steamers, but sufficient dock accom- 
modation would be provided as soon ns the want 
of it was made known, 15G.— Is not aware whether 
there is water enough at Galway for such docks 
thinks there is, ib. — The saving of 12 hours 
by starting from Galway an important advantage 
in the conveyance of the mails, ib. —Advantages 

of this route for telegraphic communications, ib. 

Evidence relative to existing and projected tele- 
graphic establishment on Irish railways, ib 

Galway harbour the bay within the Arran Islands-, 
but the harbour, strictly speaking, is the small bay 

between Mutton Island and the main. ib. A pier 

from Mutton Island necessary to make Gnlway per- 
fect for a Packet Station,#.— 1 Thinks the advantages 
Galway superior to those of any of tile other Irish 
ports, ib. — The advantages of Galway, from its 
position, considered, and the gain of time bv 
increasing the length of railway travelling, and 
diminishing the sea voyage, 157. — The railway 
company willing to make the (locks at Galway 

equal to the wants of the packet service, ib. The 

last mail steamers increased in size in order to 
obtain increased speed, ib. 



Ports 



Cam. for Transatlantic Mail Steam- 
packets : — 

Generally. Obj ects to a port of coll: thinks the 
maximum of advantages should be in favour of the 
mail steamer taking her departure finally from the 
port from which she starts, Mulvany, 182. — Thinks 
a 5°, r . t < i a11 ™ elel y would increase both the risk 

and the delay, tb. 182.— Ports of call are generally 
inconvenient, expensive, and cause too mueh loss of 
fJTvqn 6 ' 289-— They are Justly dreaded by sailors, 
ib. 290.— If Liverpool or Holyhead were retained, it 
would still be advantageous to have a port of call 
onriie south or south-west coast of Ireland, Bernard, 

this port til. best in Ireland 
lor a port of call, Evans, 13G— Considerable ex- 
pense would require to be incurred to fit it for this 
purpose, 16. 136.— The surf sometimes so very heavy 
off Berehaven that a vessel would be driven so far to 
the Inward that it would be difflcult to haul ahum 
Sh. T' •»**»■• 1 .11' — Steam ve3 

liable to damage by rounding to at such a time, ib. 

Cork. Advocates forming Cork into a port of vail 
ior one year, to prove the advantage of this arransre- 
28, ~ Th 1 j nki > il would be a bonn g to 
mereantde men, by allowing them more time on 
the outward voyage from London for their letters 
Cnvn'ofP \ W ™ kl,l 9 ton < .129, 132.— Queenstown! 
Cove of Cork, the most suilable port in Ireland fur 

Bl/rafcf a pa ^ Station be not estab l'shed, 
Chamber of Commerce, 47; Shea, 51 — 
Until a landmg jetty is built, would moor a hulk 
in the harbour at Cove, and have a small river 
steamer to go up to Monlcstown or Pussa-e 
m connexion with the railway, Washington, I32 — 
as° l t’ nov f aC n? Unt ii° f « P° siti0I >. Peculiarly eligible 
1 of cal1 ' Shea < 51.— The transatlantic 
steamer now passes within a few miles, and fre- 
quently within sight of Cork, both on the outward 
P l i ! ard r V ? ya ? e ’ ib ' 51 --Cork the most 
ehgffile port in Ireland for a port of call, O'Bnjen, 
o2. Plunks the deviation would not average a loss 
°7 ra ° re , than five hours on the outward voyage, 
«°“ th ® homeward voyage time might be 

than^Pn H T re ' 2 wT~7- he dela y ' Vould not he more 
than four hours, Washington, 130; Denham, 148.— 

It would take from an hour and a half to two hours 
for a steamer to run into Cork Harbour, and come 
out again, Denham, 148.— Assumes that the mail 
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Ports op Cali., 8s o. — continued. 

would be put into a boat ready to receive it, -which 
would take about five minutes, *. 14S. — The pas- 
sage between Liverpool and Cork o Iten attended with 
delays, Hoarc, 28. — Is not aware of any advantage 
which would result from establishing a port of call 
on the south coast of Ireland, Qtunlivan, 43. — It 
would even increase the dangers of the channel 
and coast voyage, and would not save any time for 
mails and passengers, ib. 43. — The uncertainty of 
arrival would be greater than at present, and 1 he 
cost to the Government would be increased, ib. 43. 
Thinks a port of call would defeat all tho objects 
looked forward t o by the public, ib. 43. — A port of 
call would answer no good purpose for the convey- 
ance of mails and passengers, Beausne, 44.— Such 
an arrangement would be attended with delays 
and additional risks in navigation, ib. 44.— Thinks 
Cork too far out of the present route to make a port 
of call, Hill, 48. 

Croo/ihuven would be very suitaVde as a port of call 
if the water is sufficiently deep, Washington, 12!). — 
Crookhaven being only five miles out of the course, 
going and returning, the delay would not be more 
that two hours and a half, ib. 130. — It is perhaps 
the best port in Ireland for a port of call, Puxley, 
280. 

Holyhead.— It would be far better to pick up and 
set down the mails and passengers at Holyhead 
than making any of the Irish ports a port of call, 
Firtli, 54— A gain of five or six hours could be 
effected by such an arrangement, ib. 54. — It might 
be made a port of call on tbe homeward passage, 
provided a proper pier were set apart for tho use 
of the packets, Cunard, 127. — If made a port of 
call outward as well as homeward, the use of the 
northern passage would be lost, ib. 127. — Tbe option 
of taking cither northern or southern passage of great 
importance, ib. 127. — A delay of 24 horns may bo 
saved by taking tho northern passage, ib. 127. — In a 
south-west gale they can run 300 miles in a smooth 
sea off the northern coast, quicker than they get 
100 miles on the southern course,*. 127. — State- 
ment of the relative proportions of the northern 
and southern passages, made by the British packets 
in 1849 and 1850, ib. 127.— By making Holyhead 
a port of call, and retaining Liverpool as the port 
of arrival and departure, with other arrangements, 
a considerable acceleration of time would be ob- 
tained at little extra expense. Hill, 141. — If Holy- 
head were made a port of call, retaining Liverpool 
as the port of arrival and departure, thinks, at the 
expiration of a few months, the packets would only 
go to Liverpool when compelled for repairs, Brunei, 
152. — By retaining Liverpool as the port of de- 
parture, and making Holyhead the port of call, the 
saving of time would be nearly as great as from 
Galway, and the increased expense very inconsider- 
able, Hill, 206. 

Valentin. — If not used as a packet station for pas- 
sengers, it ought unquestionably to be made a port 
of call for tbe letters, Fitzgerald, 259.— A letter for 
Liverpool waValentia would arrive 24 hours earlier 
than by the present route, ib. 259. 



Ports ox South and West Coast of Ireland : — 
Suggested for Transatlantic Packet Station : — 
Berehaven (See Berehaven). 

Cork (See Cork). 

Crookhaven (See Crookhavcn). 

Dunmanus Bay (See Dunmanus Bay). 

Foynes (See Foynes). 

Galway (See Galway). 

Loiv Island Channel (See Long Island Channel). 
Tarbert, (Sec Tarbert). 

"V alentia (See Valent ia). 



Postal Arrangements. 

Rapid communication between London and Dub- 
lin considered of great importance, Maberly, 89.— 
The utmost acceleration that can be afforded 
without incurring the expense of a special train 
sought to be obtained, ib. 89. — Further acceleration 
not anticipated, except by improving the packet 
service between Holyhead and Kingstown, ib. 89. 
— No measures are in contemplation at the Post- 
office for the acceleration of the mail communica- 
“ tion with the ports of the south and west of Ireland, 
t i. 89. — Arrangements described which would be 
made if the packet station were transferred to a 
port in Ireland, Hill, 138.— If the railway to Galway 
were completed, a mail dispatched from London at 
8 p.m., and travelling all the way by the ordinary 
mail conveyance, would be put on board at Galway 



Postal Arrangements, Src. — continued. 

in 30 hours, ib. 140. — If the same mail, on reaching 
Dublin, were forwarded by express train to Galway, 
it might be done in 22 hours, ib. 140. — This would 
cause an increased expense of 2,000/. per annum, 
ib. 140. — As regards the inward mails, express 
conveyance would be required from Galway to 
Liverpool, and the trains alone, without the special 
packets, would cost 2,800/. a-year additional, ib. 140. 
Increased facilities would largely increase the 
number of letters, Monteagle, 189. — If the mails 
were dispatched from the west of Ireland to Halifax, 
and the several railways Ihence to Quebec and the 
United States completed, the number of letters sent 
would be largely increased, ib. Ib9. — This route 
would monopolize all the European letters from the 
north of Europe, including Holland, Belgium, 
Hamburgh, Northern Germany, and the Baltic, as 
well as all the English and Scotch correspondence, 
ib. 1 89. — Time of departure and arrival of mails 
between London and Dublin, ib. 87. — Time pretty 
accurately kept; the delay seldom more than half 
or three-quarters of an hour, except in cases of 
accident, il>. 87. — Time of arrival of London night 
mail at Cork, Long Island (Skull), Crookhaven, 
Berehaven (Castletown), Valentia, Limerick, and 
Galway, respectively, ib. 87. — Time of avrival in 
London of mails from these places, ib. 88. — Letters 
between Glasgow and Dublin are forwarded by 
Holyhead, and by the Greenock and Belfast route, 
ib. 88.— Time of arrival and departure of letters so 
conveyed, ib. 88. — Mails for the United States and 
British North American Colonies are forwarded 
from Liverpool by the British packets every 
Saturday between April and November, and every 
alternate Saturday during the rest of the year; by 
the United States packets every fortnight, and 
from Southampton by an United States packet on 
the 20 th of every month, ib. 88. — The British 
packets go to New York and to Boston, via 
Halifax, alternately; all the United Stales go 
direct to New York, ib. 88. — Mails are conveyed 
by railway in Great Britain and Ireland at from 
20 to 35 miles an hour, ib. 89.— The highest rate of 
speed sought lo be obtained without incurring the 
expense of a special train, ib. 89. — Evidence relative 
to the expediency of sorting the letters and news- 
papers on board the packets, to accelerate their 
delivery, Hill, 205. — Strong objections entertained 
to the project of sorting letters on board, *. 205. — 
Same objections not urged against sorting news- 
papers, ib. 205. — Average number of letters re- 
ceived at Liverpool from America when the packets 
ran monthly, 28,000, and 18,000 when they ran 
fortnightly,'*. 205. — The average number of news- 
papers sent from Liverpool to America when ihe 
packets ran monthly was 64,000, and 32,000 when 
they ran every fortnight, ib. 205. — If the American 
correspondence were sorted on board the packets, it 
would increase the expenses by 20,000/. a-year, 
ib. 206. — As very little time would be saved by this 
arrangement, the expenditure considered unjusti- 
fiable, *.206. 

Post Office, Liverpool : — 

List of establishment employed in Packet and Ship- 
letter office at Liverpool, showing number and cost 
of persons employed, Post Office, 95. — This large 
force caused by landing and embarking of American 
mails there, ib. 94. — Cost incurred at Liverpool for 
conveyance of American mails from the Post- 
office to the packets, ib. 94. — The mails are conveyed 
from the packet to the Post-offiee at the expense 
of the contractors, *. 94. — The present establish- 
ment at Liverpool could not be much reduced by 
making Holyhead a port of call for American mails, 
ib. 94. — Statement of Ihe facilities afforded at 
Liverpool for the dispatch for letters for America 
up to the time of the departure of tbe packet, 
Cunard, 127; Maxwell, 216. — Letters for America 
could be taken 24 hours later from Liverpool than 
from Galway, Cunard, 127. — 124,191/. 10s. 1 OTrf. 
paid in 1850 for letters to and from the United 
States and British North America, by the Cunard 
packets, exclusive of the letters sent in sealed bags 
from London, and exclusive also of those brought 
in sealed bags to London, Maberly, 242. 

Post-office, Holyhead : — 

Statement of the changes which would be made in 
the arrival and despatch of letters, &c., if Holy- 
head were made a port, of call for American mails, 
Post Office, 94. — Number and cost of the establish- 
ment required if the bags were opened and made 
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Post Office, Holyhead — continued. 

up at Holyhead, ib. 94. — Number if they were 
merely landed and embarked, and made up in 
Liverpool and London, as at present, ib. 94. 
Post-office, Galway : — 

If Galway were made a transatlantic packet 
slation, the mails to and from that port would be 
forwarded by the Chester and Holyhead Railway 
Post Office , 95. — They would leave London at 
8 p.m., and reach Holyhead at 5-49 a.m. Ihe next 
morning, and Kingstown at about 1 1 a.m., ib. 95.— 
The mails would remain in Dublin until 7 p.m. 
ihe same day, and then be dispatched by Mid- 
land Great Western Railway to Mullingar, and 
i Ihen forwarded to Galway, ib. 95.— If this railway 
were finished to Galway, the mails leaving Dublin 
at 7 p.m. would reach Galway at 2 a.m. the fol- 
lowing morning, ib. 94.— Number and cost of esta- 
blishment which would be required by making 
Galway the port for American mails, ib. 94. — If the 
mail packet from America arrived at Galway after 
the last train had left for Dublin, it would be 
detained until the following evening, as there is at 
present only one mail a-day between Dublin and 
Galway, zb. 94.— The mails could be assorted at 
tins post-office, if the expenses were sanctioned, but 
the work could be more conveniently and econo- 
mically performed at the post-office in Dublin, ib 
104.— H of opinion that the transfer of the packet 
. uv v Galwa y wouId necessarily imply the i 
establishment of a sorting staff at that port, Hill, 

ib 8 ] 38^ A SOrtmg Staff W ° Uld COSt 2 - 3uW - a-year, 

Post-Office, Dublin : 

There are only two mails a-day from Dublin (o 
I ' 0n ' , °0’ one at 12-30 p.m., and the other at 7 p.m., 
, 95 ; — If ,, the ^ orlh American mails 
arrived too Jate for either of these despatches they 
would be detained for the following despatch ib 

95.— Ha packet station were established in Ireland 

tor American mails, the business of sorting could 
5* c ° nv “«y and efficiently performed at 
the post office at Dublin than at the port, ib. 104. 
Plymouth : — 

Thinks Plymouth ought to be the princiDal 

Sin r on K in the Un : ted Kin s dom - C « k S 

and then Berehaven or Long Island, Norcock, 30. 

of tbe two latter desirable in the event of 
shb * fn U ‘Vi r machinery in a steam- 

Stnlla 2 ' ^ 

tl l ?52 S ’ and a gravln S dock 400 feet long, 

Queenstown— (Cork) : 

Srtnn" 5t K P -° rt in Ireland for a transatlantic packet 
wor d IT ,h< ! finest haibo ”s in the 

™ f }-r 41 .—Can be entered at all times 

inJ m b L fi / S f Ck , SS s v ips of war and P ac kets draw- 
g 19J feet of water, have sufficient water and nas- 
sage at the lowest neap tide. (See Cork.) P 
Railways : — 

A communication is expected to be made he- 

gwrasw: 

“T'f in . fc sh »““ 

once selling for at 
accommodation for tbeS °? erin gthe most direct 
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made with a very small outlay, quite equal to those 
of the Southampton docks, 198.— The channel at 
Foynes is narrow at the entrance, but this objec- 
tion not important. In making the harbour of 
Foynes with a steamer, there would he no difficulty 
in running alongside the pier without swinging, ib. 
—The width of the channel at the narrowest point 
about 600 yards. At low water at present, it is 
about 360 yards wide, but might be increased by 
dredging to 500 yards, ft.— When dredged, a pier 
could be built into 22 feet at low-water spring-tides 
“’•—The strength of the tide at this place^about 
3 miles an hour, ib, —Inside the harbour the water 
m any weather would be as smooth as at the en- 
trance of the Southampton Docks, 198— Probable 
difficulties arising the narrowness of the channel 
assumed and showing how they might be over- 
come, ib. 

Lord Mo, Ueagle: — Suggests the examination 
ot certain Admiralty officers competent from prac- 
tical experience of giving evidence on the advan- 
tages of Foynes Harbour, ib .— The “Shearwater'’ 
driven from other anchorages, and was sheltered in 
safety at Foynes, ii.— Could take a large vessel 
as easily into Foynes as Southampton Dock, 199. 

Repairs to Steam Vessels and Machinery : 

Steam-vessels do not require lo be put into a 
ary dock unless they require general repairs, Lloyd 
160— Those vessels have generally several mecha- 
nics on board, engineers, boiler-makers, and others 
capable of executing ordinary repairs, ib. lfil.— 
General repairs ordinarily required every three or 
four years, ib. 160. — Such repairs can only be 
properly executed by the manufaclurer, ib. u;i — 
Repairs to machinery can be made, if not very 
v Xt ®" alve, ,r Wi L hout ,aking the ve3Sel into dock, 

io. 160. — If the machinery sustains a serious ucci- 

dent, it must be sent to the manufacturer to be 
repaired, zb. 1 GO. — Any accident which would re- 
quire the engines to be taken out of the vessel must 
be repaired by the manufaclurer, ib. i go. — An 
examination of the machinery should be made after 
every voyage, but after two or three voyages, a more 
minute inspection should be made for greater so 
cunty from accidents, ib. 161— The Government 
S; V 7 Se 1 1 , S , are ^ epaire<i at Wuolwicl1 and Ports- 
mouth, ib. 161— These vessels seldom require to be 

repaired at foreign ports, ib. 161— The vicinity of 
large engineering establishments essential to the 
efficiency of the Transatlantic Packet Service 
wSf’| I26 '7 E8tabl i hm6n ' s e q^l to those at 
Woolwich or Liverpool necessary for this service, 
w<^d”h» 31 ‘ffl"^ hl f n ? S V i? ry sma11 manufactory 

mb T''f d> i ral £***”• (Analysis of his Evi- 

IreUnd m S ^JT a . ,n 'S d wit , h the "’est-coast of 
Ireland, 1 75— Extent of witn ess’s service, and where 

Galway foi a Packet Station, ib .— Westerly winds 
offhe en' 8 ^ 1 T Qnt }t* °?j of the twelve on this part 
of the coast, zb .— Considers Galway at the present 

made fit m f or,. a fi^ a i ket S ^* t . ion » but that it could be 
made more fit by certain works within Mutton 

»r £r~ T ?' 's ls !h ', lle ' ** i”““ i f" v.,S, 

slze o f the mail steam-packets, ib .— The 
passengers could now be landed in the town • with 
a h „ e H°rr ay fr0m , M . utton Is,a nd they could be 
knde d at once on the jetty, zb .- The construction 
— TwT®** 7 “ tlmated at 'ess than 75,000/., ib 
Islls h in nS ‘° n of f s °undings 70 miles off the Arran 
Isles in favour of Galway, zb.- It, facilities of 
approach described, zb.-f > oes not think there is 

than ttf k 'll r ?r d ‘u g ' t0 T sound in t,le Atlantic 
than there is m the channel, ij— Does not think 

r'A e> off tbe west coast unusually heavy, ib — 
Soundings not necessary in approaching union in 

SeSinl!” If accou , n . t , of the freat facilities 
Ln AiI 8 . ’ ^ ' Ifv ? r >' th| ck, would wait until it 
got clear to run in, ib . — Would run for Galwav 
with equal confidence as for the Start or Lizard or 
an y o her headland, 177-Cannot conceive the 

kEdftrtL 0 ™ n calculation to go from Newfound- 

« -ThI R B r S f‘ of i rala " d without an observation, 

• The Belfast and Galway railways proposed to 
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Robinson, Admiral — continued. 

be connected at an expense of lO.OOOf.. ib . — The 
linens of Belfast will then be sent, to Galway via 
Dublin, ih, — The saving of time by this means said 
to be more than equivalent to the difference of 
freight, ib . — The freight being 7s. and the charge 
per railway 20s., ih. 

Mr. Midvany Has seen merchant vessels 
badly found riding in safety in Galway Bay in heavy 
gales, 177. — At such times passengers could not have 
been landed, not even at low water, without the 
works before referred to, ib . — The coast is remark- 
ably clear and free from such fogs as would prevent 
the headlands from being seen, ib . — Distances from 
which several headlands, mountains, and lights are 
seen from sea, ib — The headlands, both of the 
Shannon and of Galway, are 70 miles asunder, anil 
no shoal water, ib . — The water deepens gradually 
to the 70 fathoms line outside, ib. 

Admired Robinson : — Has seen an ill-found mer- 
chant vessel riding at anchor in a gale of wind 
inside Mutton Island, the spot where steamers 
would anchor, 177. — The dangers of alee shore less 
felt at Galway than at any other place, there being 
so many open doors, ib. — In running in at night, 
after making the entrance to the bay, it would be 
desirable to have a second light upon Mutton 
Island; but there is abundance of width — a wide 
channel, wider than that into the Havanna, or 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, or some of the best 
harbours in the world, ib. — There is good shelter 
inside of Mutton Island for steamers at this moment, 
t'6.--Can scarcely conceive any state of weather in 
which a boat could not land, ib. — Galway the only 
port to which there is a railway, ih. — The Arran 
Islands a shelter to the bay, and break the sea, ib. 
— If the ship anchored outside in the bay, she might 
anchor close enough to have shelter, ib. — There are 
28 or 29 feet inside of Mutton Island, and 30 feet 
where it is proposed to have the pier, ib. — Inside of 
Mutton Island there are 25 feet low-water at spring- 
tides, and 40 feet at high-water, ib . — There is a 
natural breakwater at present between the island 
and the main, ib. — It would be very easy to convert 
it into a causeway, ib. The proposed breakwater 
would extend some hundred yards beyond Mutton 
Island, and would give quays of 29 feet water, by 
the side of which the steamers might lie, 1 78. Con- 
siders Galway in its present state fit for packets 
drawing 19 feet water, ib. — A case of hurricane 
might arise in which mails could not be landed, 
but under all ordinary circumstances, when a vessel 
could land in any other good harbour, she could land 
here, ib. — The damage to the dock gates by heavy 
seas very trifling, ib. 

Mr. O' Flaherty : — On the nature and extent of 
the works suggested in Galway harbour, and on the 
probability of their being carried out, ib. 

Admired Robinson :— The cost of the proposed 
quay estimated at less than 50,0001., — Evidence 
relative to the condition of the people in tohe 
weslern counties, and the benefit which would 
accrue to them by carrying out these works and 
introducing American capital into the country, ib. 

Royal Mail Steam Packets. — (See British and North 
American Royal Mail Steam Packets.) 

Scattery Road: — 

The great roadstead on the north side of the Shan- 
non, close to Kilrush, Washington, 131. — It is what 
sailors call a wild place, ib. 

Shea, Mr. (For Analysis of his Evidence, see under 
Murphy'). 

Shannon River — Ports in: — 

Suggested for establishment of Transatlantic Packet 
Station. 

Foynes (See Foynes). 

Limerick (See Limerick). 

Scattery Road (See Scattery Road). 

Tarbert (See Tarbert). 

St. George's Channel : — 

Stalemsnt of the dangers from collisions, &c., 
Chamber of Commerce, Southampton, 225. — List of 
casualties, collisions, &c., in St. George’s Channel 
in 1850, especially those entering the port of Liver- 
pool, Young, 229. — Observations on the risks and 
difficultes of channel navigation, especially in 
winter, Fitzgerald, 258. — These risks tested by 
insurance companies, ib. 258. — Does not recollect 
any collision of British packets with other vessels 



St. George’s Channel — continued. 

in the Channel, Cunard, 129. — Detention from fogs 
less in the Channel than at Halifax, ib. 129. — The 
speed of the mail steamers in the channel in fine 
weather greater than in the Atlantic, ib. 129. With 
ordinary care there is no danger in the Channel, ib. 
129. 

Southampton : — 

The advantages of this port as a packet station, or 
as a port of trade, numerous and well known, 
Chamber of Commerce, Southampton, 225. — It is 
superior to any other port in the United Kingdom, 
ib. 225. — The depth of water from Calshot Castle 
to the Docks is sufficient for merchant vessels and 
steam ships of the largest size, ib. 225. — A man-of- 
war of the heaviest construction can lie at anchor 
in the river at all times of the tide, ib. 225. — The 
establishment of the foreign line of mail steamers 
caused by the objectionable position of Liverpool, 
in reference to the Continent and its inconvenient 
distance from London, ib. 225. — Vessels more liable 
to delays and danger in the Irish than in the British 
Channel, where casualties are almost unknown, ib. 

225. — The communication between Southampton 
and London by railway and electric telegraph most 
facile and convenient, ib. 226. — The shortness of 
the line and the unity of management admits of 
frequent special trains without risk or danger, ib. 

226. — Arrangements are now in progress for giving 
two or three hours’ earlier notice of the arrival of 
foreign mail steamers, and providing a special train 
for mails and passengers if the ordinary trains 
have been despatched, ib. 226. — Southampton the 
port concentrating mails, passengers, and goods 
from the north of Europe, Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland. France, and partially from 
Spain and Portugal, for India, China, English and 
Foreign West Indies, United States, Brazils, West 
Coast of South America, Mexico, and California, 
ib. 22fi. — The removal of the packets would lead to 
the transfer of these advantages to Havre, ib. 226. 
— Further particulars relative to the facilities at 
this port for all the requirements ofa packet station, 
and its easy approach to London, Harding, 301. — 
Southampton has a dry dock capable of receiving 
the largest vessels, Lloyd, 159. — This dock of recent 
construction, the mail packets having run from this 
port for several years with no possibility of being 
docked here, ib. 159. — The open dock of the South- 
ampton Dock Company has an entrance 150 feet 
wide without gates, Chamber of Commerce, South- 
ampton, 225. — The largest steamers can always 
steam into the great tidal basin of 16 acres, and lie 
therewith perfect safely, ib. 225.— The “Hermann," 
“Franklin,” “Washington,” and other New York 
steamers drawing 22 feet of water, as well as the 
large Oriental and West India mail packets, all use 
this basin, ib. 225. — This port has the most perfect 
means of building or repairing ships or steamers, 
extensive engineering establishments, 'and graving 
docks capable of receiving the largest steamers, ib. 
226. — There are 4,000 feet of quay line complete 
and in use, and a new dock of 11 acres being con- 
structed, which will be ready in a few months, ib. 
225. — The expediency of retaining this port as a 
packet station very doubtful, Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce, 48. — A delay of one, and frequently 
of two days, takes plaee, as regards the bulk of the 
manufacturing industry of the kingdom, by making 
Southampton a landing port, ib. 48. — London would 
he as promptly served by changing the station to 
Plymouth or Liverpool, ib. 48, — As regards the 
mails, Southampton has no advantage by making 
it a packet station, Maberly, 144. — It is not a sort- 
ing place for letters ; all the letters for this port 
from India, West Indies, and the Peninsula, go 
to London, and then back to Southampton, ib. 144. 

Speed of Mail Steam Packets : — 

City of Dublin Steam Packet Company . — They 
contract to perform the passage between Holyhead 
and Kingstown at not less than 12 knots per hour, 
City of Dublin Steam Packet Company, 54. — The 
passage is now frequently made in less time, ib. 55. 
— This speed is not likely to be reduced ; if increased 
it would alter the terms of the contract, ib. 55. — 
The vessels plying between Holyhead and Dublin 
attain a speed ot from 13 to 15 miles an hour, 
Mulvany, 185. 

British and North American Steam Fa elects 
(Cunard' s Line). — The average rate of speed of 
these vessels does not indicate their capabilities of 
maintaining under different circumstances' a con- 
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Speed op Mail Steam Packets — continued. 

siderably greater speed, Maclver, So. — The diffi- 
culties of the North Atlantic service, as regards 
severity of weather and high seas, obstructions 
from in prevalence of fog, &c., prevent an accurate 
calculation, ib. 55 . — Thinks 11 miles an hour may 
be safely calculated on for the average passage out 
and home, ib. 55. — Their vessels average 11 miles 
on the outward, and 111 miles on the homeward 
passage. Coffin, 13. — Statement of the average rate 
per hour performed in eight voyages in 1850, 
Maclver, 39. — On some voyages the new vessels 
have gone 12J knots an hour for the whole passage, 
Cunard, 127. — Anticipates the new vessels will go 
about 13i knots an hour, ib. 127. 

Speed. — Anticipated from Improvements in the Con- 
struction of Steam Vessels: — 

It is proposed to construct steam vessels capable of 
running 17 nautical miles an hour, O' Flaherty, 106. 
—Between Galway and Halifax considerably more 
than 17 miles an hour could be done, ib. 106. — The 
“Banshee’’ has gone 17 miles an hour, Cunard, 128. 
—Thinks it would not be possible to construct a 
steam vessel to run 15 miles an hour across the 
Atlantic, ib. 127. — Does not think any vessel could 
steam 15 miles an hour against a heavy sea, ib. 127. 

Steam Packets.— Between England and America. 
See British and North American Roval Mail 
Steam Packets and United States Ma'il Steam 
Packets. 

Steam Vessels for North American Packet Ser- 
vice. 

I. Description of: — 

1. British and North American Royal Mail SI earn 
Packets (Cunard’s line), Liverpool and New York 
«nd Halifax.— (See British and Norlh American 
Royal Mail Steam Packets). 

2. United States Mail Steam Packets, New York 
and Liverpool, New York and Havre via South- 
ampton, New York and Bremen via Southampton. 
—(See United States Mail Ste$im Packets, and 
Ocean Steam Navigation Company.) 

’II. Proposed Improvements in :• — 

The shortest transit from Galway to Halifax would 
admit of vessels of a different construction bein'* I 
built capable of a higher rate of speed, O' Flaherty, ' 
106; — The build of vessels not intended for Channel 
navigation could be constructed so as to obtain 
•greater speed, Gahuay Committee. 45.— By slarting 
from Galway instead of Liverpool, vessels of greater 
power could be built, ib. 45.-r-Does not believe that 
a steam vessel could be constructed to cross the 
Atlantic at the rate of 15 miles an hour, Cunard, 
127. it could be done in smooth water, but not 
under ordinary circumstances across the Atlantic, 
jo. 127. Does not think any vessel could go 15 

miles an hour against a heavy sea, ib. 1 27^ Or 

that the mails would be conveyed with such regu- 
larity in the 15- mile steamers asat present, ib. 128. 
—Steamers intended for the conveyance of letters 
and a few passengers only might be constructed to 
go a knot or a knot and a half per hour more than 
the present packets, but not more, ib. 128.— The 
working expenses of such vessels would be great 
and the returns small, ib. 128.— The establishment 
ot a western packet station will cause an entire 
change m the description of packets employed, ib. 
273.— Believes that the large transatlantic steamers 
may very soon be constructed to run 16 or 17 knots 
an hour, Brunei, 145. — The “Great Britain” had 
power to run 17 knots, and could very easily have 
gone to America and halfway home again without 
any inconvenient cargo, ib. 149.— The improved 
transatlantic steamers referred to by witness would 
carry as much cargo in proportion as the present 
steam packets, ib. 149,-Until a speed of 18 miles 
can be relied on, no important saving of time can 
l',2 sa , 0r by changing the present packet system, 
32.—' This i velocity cannot be attained by 
vessels of larger dimensions than the “Vivid" or 
Banshee, ib. 32.— Between Galway and Halifax 
a steamer running considerably more than 17 miles 
an hour could be employed, O’ Flaherty, 106.— Mr. 
Benn is prepared to construct a steamer for this 

to'rhp ' Wh, °! 1 W ° Uld be infinite *y superior in speed ' 
to the vessels now employed, ib. 107 -The in- 
s'; 11 Speed ex P ected t0 be obtained by the dinff- 

make thp ' 4 vessel leaving Galway would 

onlvValf the m . five , da y s > and would require 
only half the cargo of coals she would have leaving 



Steam .Vessels— -P roposed Improvements, 

Liverpool, Daly, 1 07. — It is proposed to construct 
steam vessels capable of running 17 nautical miles 
an hour, O' Flaherty, 115. — A vessel of this descrip- 
tion would make the voyage from Galway to 
Halifax in 0i days, ib. 1 15.— Such a vessel not 

intended to carry any except light goods, ib. 1 15. 

The improvement advocated solely on account of 

S assengers and postal communication, ib. I15. 

Ii\ Penn asserts that he could construct a steam 
vessel to go lfi nautical miles an hour between 
Galway and Halifax, and that it would not be pos- 
sible to build a vessel to run at such spued between 
Holyhead and Halifax, ib. 1 15. — Suggests an im- 
provement in the construction both of vessel and 
engine, Pam, 145. — Plan of proposed improvement 
submitted, ib. 145. — With such a ship and engine, 
lias no doubt an average speed of 15 knots an hour 
could be obtained, ib. 145. — Has based liis calcula- 
tion for a voyage of 2,201) miles, ib. 145. — Vessel 
constructed in accordance with witness's plan would 
be 300 horsepower, and of about 2, 1 00 tons, ib. 
145.— It would be a much sharper and finer vessel 
than those now in use, intended for passengers and 
coals, and not for goods, ib. 145. — It would be 
2,138 tons burthen, 2s0 feet long, and 40 feet beam, 
and across the paddle boxes about 28 feet more, 
and 17 feet draught, ib. 145. — It would give as 
much accommodation for passengers as the present 
packets, ib. 145. — The proportions of such a vessel 
very different in the lines from anything hitherto 
used for the Atlantic service, ib. 145. — Is of opinion 
that she would be perfectly safe, ib. 145.— Wit- 
ness’s experience convinces him that fast and sharp 
ships can be constructed perfectly safe, ib. 145. — If 
the packet station were in England instead of Ire- 
land, would build a similar vessel, hut of much 
larger size, on account of the increased stowage 
required for the additional 280 miles run, ib. 145 ; 
Floyd, 162. — To effect an average speed of 15 miles 
an hour, it would not. be possible to carry much 
goods, Uoyd, 162 — The speed of the vessels might 
be increased, if the voyage were diminished by 300 
miles, ib. 162. — Has no doubt that an average of 
15 ^ knots an hour may be obtained across the 
Atlantic, ib. 162. — A steamer of 2,000 tons built 
for such a speed would be about 2so or 290 feet 
long, with a breadth of about one-seventh, exclusive 
Of the paddle-boxes, ib. 163.— This rather longer 
than usual, but the vessel must bo built sharp to 
go 15 kni ts, ib. 163. — The sharper the vessel the 
less force, and consequently the less fuel required 
to drive her.iZi. 163. — As far as witness's experience 
goes, sharp vessels are better than the bluff ones, 
jo. 163. — Thinks the passenger traffic and the con- 
veyance of tlio mails have become of sufficient 
importance to demand the introduction of an 

improved class of steamers, Archibald, ib. 169. 

Packets for the west of Ireland station should be 
constructed exclusively to carry passengers and 
mails, ib. 274.— They should not be of less than 
800 horse power, and well-constructed sharp vessels, 
ib. 274. — By dispensing with cargo, using lighter 
and improved engines, and less coal, such vessels 
might be 1,460 tons lighter than Cunard’s packets, 
w. 274. — The cost of such improved vessel, capable 
of making 12 voyages or 24 passages per annum 
between Ireland and Halifax, would be 70,000/. or 
80,000/. ib. 274. — Estimate of the cost of five 
vessels of improved construction of 800 or 1,000 
horse power, with the annual expense of 88 pas- 
sages betyveen Ireland and Halifax, Ca/mont, ib. 
307. — Estimate of receipts in the same number of 
passages, showing the probable cost to the Post- 
office for conveying the mails, ib. 307. 

Tarbert. — I. Description of: — 

1. Generally. The mouth of the Shannon being 
nve leagues broad with regular soundings, the com- 
munication by sea is rendered comparatively easy, 
f“, 13.— The soundings in this parallel of lati- 
tude extend about 100 miles off, forming a safe 
direction for making land, ib. 13.— Tarbert may 
be run for in perfect safety, as the entrance is 
clear and wide, and the soundings shoal gradually 
up to Killcadrane Point, Aylen, 41.— The Shannon 
is easy of entrance, but the adjacent coast (Malbay) 
is dangerous, Plunkett, 56.— Would run for the 
Shannon in a steam vessel drawing 19J feet of 
water, in preference to any of the other ports, 
Fisher, 57 ; Bower, 67 ; Smith, 68 ; Randall, 75 ; 
bmith, 79 ; Broad, SO.— As a harbour of safety and 
refuge, with excellent anchorages along both shores, 
navigable at low water for line-of-battle ships, and 
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Tarbert — D escription of, continual. 

free from all dangers or obstructions to within 15 
utiles of Limerick, considers it for all purposes, 
naval, military, or mercantile, the safest and best 
that can be found, Jlandall, 7*1. — A very slight 
knowledge of the river necessary to reach Tarbert, 
O’Connell, lol. — During nine years in charge of the 
Coast Guard Station at Tarbert, vessels of every 
description arrived at all hours and in all weathers 
without accident, ib. 101. — Tarbert thebestand most 
available port, in the Shannon, Mutually, 181. — The 
entrance of the Shannon in a heavy winter gale at 
night safer than any ol' the other ports, except Cork, 
Church , 16. — The Shannon is navigable at low 
water for line-of-battle ships to within 15 miles of 
Limerick, Randall, 7-1. — It has excellent anchor- 
ages along both sides of the river, ih. 74. — As a 
harbour of safety and refuge, it is the best that can 
be found, ib. 74. — It is fit for all purposes, naval, 
military, and mercantile, ib. 74. 

2. Lights and Headlands. — The approach to the 
Shannon is good ; coming in from westward, the 
Blasket Island and Brandon Mountain make an 
excellent landfall, Church, 15: Pasco, 28. — The 
Blasket Islands the nearest Irish land to the 
American continent ; the Skellig Rocks and Lights 
15 miles S. S.W. of the Blaskets and the Brandon 
Mountains 12 miles east of the Blaskets, which 
may hear 50 miles from seaward, gave a chain of 
landfalls so continuous, and in so short a distance, 
that mistake under any circumstances is scarcely 
possible, Jiaiulall, 74. — The Brandon by day, and 
the Slcelligs or Loop Head Lights by night, would 
be first made by a transatlantic steamer from Hali- 
fax bound for the Shannon, O'Connell, 101 ; I J asco, 
101. — Would endeavour to make the Blasket 
Islands or Brandon Mountain by day, and Loop 
Head Light by night, Triphook, 102. — Loop Head, 
with its light at the entrance of the Shannon, a 
fine object to run for. Church, 16; Pasco, 28; 
Aylen, 102. — Vessels leave Loop Head and Kil- 
cradan Lights until inside the Bar of Beale, and 
then Tarbert Light is seen distinctly, except in 
very thick weather, O'Connell, lot. — Loop Head 
Light would he first sighted, next then on Ivilcra- 
dan Point, and then the light on Tarbert Point, 
Church, 1 5 ; O’Connell, 101. 

3. Rocks and Shoals. — There are no rocks or 
shoals to prevent vessels drawing 101 feet of water 
coming in, Pasco, 28. — Beal Bar is very dangerous, 
and there are several shoals southward of Seattery 
Island, and northward of Carrig Island, O'Malley, 
78. — Beal Bar is not marked, Pasco, 10 1. — Kills— 
fifteen Bank, Beale Bar, and Rinanna Shoal are the 
only dangers not marked, Triphooh, 102. 

4. Anchorage Ground, Ax . — Tarbert has a safe and 
good anchorage, Hall, 13. — The anchorage is not so 
good and smooth as at. the other ports, and landing 
by boats in bad weather is difficult, on account of 
the strength of the tides, Church, 17. — The jetty is 
fit only for boats, ib. 1 7. — From the great strength 
of the tides which run seven knots during the 
springs, and with a heavy gale, the mails could not 
be landed or embarked with certainty, Risk, 20 ; 
Tumour, 22. — Does not consider the anchorage 
good, ib. 22. — The tide at times run like a sluice, 
Lowe, 57. — Good anchorage in seven fathoms water 
two cables’ length off shore, Pasco, 28. — It has a 
good deal of good holding-ground, Mulvany, 181. 
— The anchorage has been objected to ; does not 
think the Race a serious objection to its becoming 
a flourishing port, Aylen, 4t. — A very indifferent 
anchorage ; the tides very strong, D liver, 58. — Has 
been driven with 70 fathoms chain with the force 
of the tide alone, ib. 58. — Vessels frequently unable 
to remain at their anchorage, Randall, 194. — Mails 
and passengers could be embarked or landed in all 
weathers liy boats, but heavy goods not till high 
water, Pasco, 28. — Depth of water at spring tides 
alongside the wharf from 12 to 14 feet at high 
water, and nearly dry at low water, Pasco, 28. — 
When inside Loop Head, vessels can anchor in any 
part of the river up to Foynes Island, Aylen. 103. 
Carrigaholt is a good anchorage, O'Connell, 101. — 
Vessels could anchor in the greatest safety in this 
hay, on the north side of the river, half a mile from 
the shore, and nine miles from the Heads, Trip- 
hook, 102. — If the mails and passengers are to be 
transferred to small steamers for conveyance to 
Limerick, vessels of very light draught, not more 
than 4 or 5 feet, should be employed, O' Cornell, 
101. — A steamer for this purpose should not draw 
more than 4 feet water, and should be about 60- 



Tarbert — D escription of, continued. 

horse power, Pasco. 102. — Not move than 3ifeet 
water, but should be at least 100-horse power, 
Triphook, 102. — Small steamers of 30 or 40-liorse 
power, drawing from 3 to 4 feet water, the only 
steamers that could work on the Shannon at all 
times of tide, Aylen, 1 03. 

5. Docks, Wluimes, Ac . — There is no sufficient 
town or convenience of any description for a packet 
station ; everything would have to be created, 
Mulvany, 181. — There are no docks in Tarbert, 
1‘eisco, 28. — The jetty proposed to be erected by 
the Shaunon Commissioners '^stopped from want 
of funds, Mulvany, 181. — The entrance of the new 
docks at Limerick might be increased to 80 feet 
to admit transatlantic steamers, without materially 
increasing the expense, Griffith, 159 ; Mulvany, 
184. 

6 . Repairs of Machinery, <Cc. — Tarbert is with- 
out conveniences for the repair of boilers or ma- 
chinery, Pasco, 28 ; Mulvany, 1 82. 

7. Price of Coals, A-c . — Coals are difficult to be 
procured except from Limerick, Risk, 21. — About 
21s. a-ton, Pasco, 28. — The anthracite coal of 
Limerick, Clare, and Kerry can be delivered at 
Tarbert at 5s. or 6s. a-ton, Long, 312. 

8. Inland Communications . — Tarbert is the best 
place for a railway terminus, Aylen, 4-t. — The road 
between Tarbert and Limerick is tolerably level, 
and is used by mail and passenger cars daily. 
Church, 18. — At present there is no direct com- 
munication with Dublin nearer than Limerick, 
Risk, 21. — Tarbert is distant 9 miles from Foynes 
and 29 miles from Limerick, Pasco, 101. — If it 
were made a packet station, a railroad would be 
made immediately, Mulvany, l8t, — The limestone 
districts of Ireland afford great facilities for 
making railways at very small cost, and at very 
little labour. Long, 201. — Particulars of the gra- 
dients on the proposed line between Tarbert and 
Limerick, ib. 201. — The night mail leaves London 
at 8 P.M., and arrives in Limerick at 2 ‘8 a.m. the 
next clay but one, Maberly, 87. — It leaves Limerick 
at 10‘15 P. m, and arrives in London at 5 ‘18 
a.m. on the next morning but one, ib. 88. 

9. Pilotage . — There are mauy pilots belonging 
to the Shannon, but they are chiefly found between 
Tarbert and Limerick, Church, 19. — There are, 
however, some western pilots at Ivilbaha, about 
three miles east of Loop Head, inside the mouth 
of the Shannon, ib. 19. — These go out to vessels 
wanting pilots, ib. 19. — They have six canoes 
made of canvass stretched over a framework of 
ash, and will launch and go to sea in weather in 
which no ordinary boat of wood could live, ib. 19. 

II. Its Advantages for a Packet Station : — 

To benefit Ireland, would prefer Tarbert, which has 
a safe and good anchorage, Hall, 13. — It seems the 
best place on the coast for a packet station, Ladd, 
66. — The mouth of the Shannon being five leagues 
broad, with regular soundings, the communication 
by sea is comparatively easy. Hall, 13. — In this 
parallel of latitude, soundings extend 100 miles off, 
forming a safe guide for making land, ib. 13. — 
After having made the “ Loop,” the water is deep 
all the way to Tarbert, which could be reached 
with less difficulty than Liverpool, Tumour, 22.' — 
This place has immense advantages over Valentia, 
Aylen, 41. — It is impossible to conceive any posi- 
tion more naturally advantageous for the purposes 
and objects of a transatlantic packet station, Ran- 
dall, 74. — One of the best ports in Ireland for a 
packet station, Broad, 80. — It is more seaward than 
Foynes, and capable of being made a much larger 
harbour, Griffith , 158. — A railway from Tarbert 
to Limerick could be formed at a trifling expense, 
and in 20 hours the passenger might be in London, 
Hall, 13. — The Limerick and Dublin Canal an 
additional advantage in selecting this port for a 
packet station, ib. S. — It affords facilities for 
making wet and dry docks, with piers, and capable 
of admitting steamers of any size at all times and 
tides, Risk, 21 ; Aylen, 41. 

III. Its Disadvantages for a Packet Station : — 

The anchorage is inconvenient, and much exposed 
to easterly winds and a strong ebb tide, Bedford, 
11. — Landing by boats in bad weather would be 
inconvenient and difficult, Church , 1 7. — From the 
strength of the tide, and with a heavy gale, the 
mails could not be embarked or landed with the 
necessary punctuality, Risk, 21. — Its disadvantages 
counterbalance any advantages it may have, Tur- 
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Tarbert — Description of — continued. 

now, 22. — It has strong tides, bad anchorage, and 
great difficulty in landing mails and passengers in 
bad weather, £6. 22. — 'The strong eddies the chief 
'■ objection to Tarbert, Smith, 68. — The anchorage 
bad in winter time, Tumour, 68. — It is unfit for a 
packet station, Laen, 58. — It has 25 miles of diffi- 
. , cult river navigation, Wingrove, 60. — It is dan- 
gerous at times, from a very strong race of tides, 
1 Hutchinson, 82.— It is very much exposed, with a 
■wind from the north-east, Griffith, 158, — It has no 
conveniences for repair of machinery, Risk, 21. — 
Objects to Tarbert from the want of local advan- 
tages for trade and commerce, its position with re- 
ference to inland communications, the long estuary, 
and difficulties of strong tides and dangerous sea, 
and the want of all necessary works for a packet 
station, and the cost of constructing a railway to 
approach it, Mulvany, 285. 

IV. Improvements and Works required : — 

A light on the Foze or Tiraught Rocks indispen- 
sable to fit this for a station for transatlantic 
packets, Church, 36. — The Foze Rock, at the outer 
. extreme of the Blaskets or Tiraught and the Bull, 
would be the right places for lights, Washington, 
132.— A landing pier wanted, if used for a packet 
station, at least 500 yards long, either from Grogan 
Port, Ebys, or Ballydonegan Port, N.N.W., ft. 132. 
— A pier would be necessary both on the east and 
on west side, Griffith, 158. — A breakwater on the 
north-east, and the pier on the west side, ib. 158. — 
This work would be very expensive; it was pro- 
'i posed- by the Shannon Commissioners for the im- 
, provement of the Lower Shannon, but the money 
could not be raised, although the Government 
, offered to give one-third of the money, ib. 158. — 
Any material interference with the tidal operations 
by pier, &c., would destroy the harbour, which is 
kept clear by the force of the current, Mulvany, 
181. — The pier required for the packet service 
could not be constructed without considerable 
danger of injuring the harbour, by interfering with 
the current, Ibng, 201.— The danger would be silt- 
ing up with the current setting in with the down- 
• ward stream, ib. 201. 



Thomas, Mr. John, Master in the Royal Navy. (Ana 
lysis of his Evidence) Has been a master in the 
Royal Navy. Acting and confirmed 27 years, 221 
—Served as master two years on the coast o 
Ireland, i'&. — Is a pilot for the coasts of Ireland, ib. 

Has frequently been in Galway, but never in s 
gale of wind, ib . — Mai bay the danger to be avoided 
in Galway Bay, ib .— 1 The north end of Arran the 
best course for large steamers, ib.— Sly ne- head 
lights placed to avoid the Skird rocks, ft.— The 
light on the Arran Isle much too high, on ac- 
count of the fogs, ft.— Fogs very prevalent on this 
coast, ft.— Frequently so dense that witness could 
not run m for land, ft. — The fogs generally last 
abont a week or ten days, ft.— The north passage 
into the bay generally used, 222. — The sea too 
deep to break in tho bay, ft.— There is smooth 
water up to Galway, ft.— The anchorage under 
Mutton Island in four and a half fathoms verv 
good, ft.— How witness would moor the large 
steamers in the harbour, ft. — Prevalent winds on 
co.,t and the tay.i-The Mat-grarita Shoal 
and the Black Rock the only dangers in the bay 
ft.-P refers Galway to the Shannon in a gale of 
wind, ft.— Further evidence relative to the prevalent 
winds, state of the bay in certain winds, &c., ft— 
V alentia a very small harbour and quite unfit for 
large ships, ft.— Both entrances are very narrow, 
>5. — Ihe sea breaks quite across the northern 
entrance, ft.— Clan land at Galway in all weathers, 
and at all times of tide, ft.— Has made 18 voyages 
.in steamers across the Atlantic, ft.— Consider? it 
? "'. *!*?* ? to heave a large steamer- 

!,° n s ° un .f* ,6 '~X he sea much heavier on the west 
the , so “‘h coast of Ireland, ft. -Would 
Cwf ooo" f r' Galway than 10 Brist °l by Cape 
“r^ranpKte the .Shannon, would 
make the land in or about Bandon Head, 223.— In 
for galway would endeavour to make 
North Arran, to avoid Malbay, ft.— On the coast 

“2S*i' a ”? he Anm a-al 

mJStrtSy* -tl 3 ’ 1 ? from Amer ‘oa. before 

making-land, without being able to make an ohser 

Vi*: i . n . tUD ™8 

the coast near Oapg C.eVrt, plnion ’ 



Trade between Ireland and North America:— 
Statement of the number and tonnage of vessels 
which cleared outwards from the ports in Ireland 
for North America in 1850, distinguishing the 
ships employed in the conveyance of emigrants 
and in the timber trade respectively, from other 
vessels, p. 246.— Furthc-r and more detailed state- 
ment, showing the number and tonnage of vessels 
entered and cleared at the several ports in Ireland, 
from and to North America in 1849, Aoss, 248— 
Return of the import and export trade of Ireland 
with tho British colonies in North America, and 
with the United States respectively, in 1849, Irving 
249.— The like return for 1850, ft. 256. — Account 
of the quantity and value of linens of Irish manu- 
facture exported in 1850 from the port of Liverpool 
to the British colonies in North America and to 
the United States of America respectively, ft. 25o. 



transatlantic racket Station ; — Proposed Trans- 
fer from Liverpool for a Port oil the South or West 
Coast of Ireland : — 

T. Generally. — Advocates the establishment of a 
packet station in Ireland, on account of the impulse 
it would give to the trade of Ireland, Duly, I us— 
Opinion in the north of Ireland universally in 
favour of a packet station in Ireland, ft. 1 06.— The 
preference generally given to Galway, ft. 106.— The 
merchants and trading interest, of Belfast strongly in 
favour of Galway, ft. 1 06.— Visitors from other coun- 
tries would be more, numerous if a direct packet 
establishment wore formed, O'Fluherty, 1U7.— The 
question of the transfer cannot be disconnected 
from the traffic in goods and passengers, Malm ley 
138.— For the convenience of the Post-office, the 
port for the dispatch and arrival of American 
mails cannot be too far west, Hill, 13a.— Does not 
know of any advantages which would be obtained 
by the transfer, taking into consideration the de- 
scription of vessels now employed, Jiddwr, ;io— 
Doubts whether an efficient and practical ad- 
vantage would be gained by a saving of ten or 
twelve hours, which witness believes would be the 
maximum saving of time. Firth, 53.— Thinks the 
loss, nationally considered, would be greater Ilian 
the Governments would compensate, Coffin, 13 — 
The removal of the packets to Ireland would de- 
stroy their efficiency, ft. 13— Is altogether omxised 
to the proposed change, Vann-art, 53.— Does not 
consider the removal desirable, either as regards 
goods, passengers, or expense, Firth, 54— Thinks 
there would be no advantage gained bv the change, 
but many disadvantages, and that it cannot be 
earned out Canard, 124— Does not think any 
time would be saved, ft. 125— The loss of lime in 
changing and transhipment, would counterbalance 
the gain by railroad, ft. 125— A steamer, leaving 
Liverpool for America at the same hour with a mail 
forwarded via Holyhead and Galway, would be 
Z r L?7t- d °Z er t0 Africa than the 

steamer taking the mail from Galway, ft. 127. 

The delay in transit would far exceed the differ- 
ence of speed on the railroad, besides all the cost 
find troublo, ,b. m.-The riv.nture, raid be 
limited entirely to Ireland, Mazuell, 217— The re- 
moval of the British packets from Liverpool would 
be hailed with delight by the Americans. Coffin, 12; 
Chapman, 217; .Maxwell, 217, 218— Has nohesita- 
K ■ h u lt , anymeasure which would remove 
hne of steame,s American 
ivJZifl 1 u w ® uld J )rov . e an enormous bounty thrown 
917 th ,5 r ha " ds a r > val maritime power, Maxwell, 
21/. Merchants and traders connected with the 
American trade have no suspicion that the removal 
of the packet station from Liverpool has been 
seriously proposed, Duncan, 220— The necessity 
Z,?J,^TZ et r eSS0 m 'S ent that dispatches fur 
fn U ±^° r,h ^ eriCa of greatest importance, 
th ® freest secrecy, have been sent 
to New York through a foreign country, at all 

thrZlV v < T£ Ce 1° the less expeditious route 
through Bntish North America, Muntcugle, 189— 
W , hen ^ Govern °r Canada, cor- 
TlS de «3 d ( T lth i> the , Colonial 0ffice through the 
On , -1 S,8 i eS fo , r tbe sake of dispatch, ft. 189— 
Z p T® advanta S es of a packet station on 
t« 1,1 w °f b 'f land so manifest that it is certain 
to be effected by some party or other, Bcausire, 44. 

“ lts being the shortest sea rout, it is certain 
th! .w communication can be accomplished in 
T e ‘ ib J Without adequate docks 
«roKV , cep icn of ° cean steamers, ship-building 
establishments, and engine and boiler factories, the 
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Transatlantic Packet Station — continual. 

transatlantic service could not be carried on with 
any degree of efficiency, Mclver, 96.— Such facili- 
ties exist at Boston and New York, ib. 9G. — It is 
a delusion to suppose that more engine factories in 
Ireland of any magnitude would meet the require- 
ments, or offer facilities for the transatlantic packet 
service equal to those available at Liverpool, with 
its graving docks, engineering establishments, 
proximity to Birmingham, and the iron districts, 
&c., ib. 96. — The removal of the packet station 
to Ireland would be advantageous for the mails 
only, and not. for passengers, except those from 
Ireland, Evans, 1 30. — The western coast difficult 
of access from the prevalence of fogs and westerly 
winds, and frequent gales, Coffin, 12. — Has often 
preferred keeping the sea to any approach of so 
dangerous a shore, ib. 12. — The approach to the 
south-western coast of Ireland in a powerful steamer 
not dangerous, as there are few rocks below the 
surface at any great distance from land, Church, 
14. — The risk of running for any port on the west 
coast would prevent the mails from being delivered 
with such punctuality as at Liverpool and South- 
ampton, Ilisli, 12. — Opinion of the Irish Railway 
Commissioners in favour of a western port for a 
packet station, Montcaglc, 190. — Does not think 
that many travellers would complain of the transit 
through Ireland, Mvlvany, 183. — The advantages 
are so numerous and important that witness 
cannot anticipate any such retrograde step as the 
selection of a port on the west coast of England 
for a transatlantic packet station, ib. 289. 

II. Advantages of such Transfer • — 

1. Saving of Time. — In the outward mail to Gal- 
way 10 or 12 hours might be saved ; but on the 
homeward mail, this could not be done without in- 
curring the expense of an express train, Hill, 139, 
— The uncertainty of the packet arriving at Galway 
in time to take the letters by the ordinary train 
the cause of this difference, ib. 139. — The saving 
of time by taking Galway instead of Liverpool 
would be 12 hours, with greater certainty and re- 
gularity, Perry, 155— The saving of time by dis- 
patching the mails from Galway instead of Liver- 
pool would be about a day and a half, and the 
result and expense about the same as by doubling 
the number of British mail packets, Hill, 206. — 
This saving would not compensate for the loss of 
other advantages obtained at Liverpool, and at no 
other port, Mancell, 217. — Doubts whether 12 
hours could he saved, taking into consideration the 
delays from transhipment, and the confusion which 
would be caused by new postal arrangements, ib. 
217. — The saving of 12 or 24 hours on a long 
voyage would not compensate for the expense and 
inconveniences of transhipment, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Southampton , 225.— The saving of 24 or 12 
hours very doubtful, taking into consideration the 
time lost by the number of changes, ib. 225. — If 
all things are favourable, a saving of something 
less than 24 hours can be effected between Cape 
Clear and New York, compared with Liverpool 
and New York, Coffin, 11. — A saving of 36 hours 
might he effected with little or no additional ex- 
pense for passengers, Marmion, 37. — A saving of 
24 hours would be made by taking Valentia, Fitz- 
gerald, 258. — Passengers, and delivery of mails in 
London would be accelerated 20 or 24 hours over 
the present route by Liverpool, Bedford.— The 
saving would be from 8 to 10 hours, Coffin, 11. — A 
saving of time, from 20 to 36 hours, between Liver- 
pool and Holyhead, and a port on the west or south- 
west coast of Ireland, would be effected, Marmion, 
33. — A few hours might be gained, Aylen, 41. — No 
appreciable time can be saved by a deviation from 
the present route, Belcher, 33. — There would in 
practice be no gain, but in general a loss of time, 
both for mails and passengers intended for Eng- 
land, Bevis, 39. — Admits that no saving of time 
would occur, but denies that there would he any 
practical loss, Shea, 48. — Considers that Man- 
chester and other manufacturing towns in England 
would he benefited by the communication of earlier 
intelligence, Marmion , 35. — Telegraphic intelli- 
gence might be transmitted a few hours ealier ; 
but doubts the probability of gain of time in respect 
of passengers and mails, Horsfall, 40. — Saving of 
time for mails and passengers by taking Fuynes in 
the Shannon as the port. 28 hours on each pas- 
sage, and for 40 hours 27 minutes in telegraphic 
intelligence, Quinlivan, 42. — A saving of three days 



Transatlantic Packet Station — continued. 

and six hours between London and New York via 
Galway and Halifax, could be made, Bcausire, 44. — 
The gain would be about 10 or 12 hours for mails, 
Vanwart, 53 ; Mvlvany, 289. — Intelligence by 
telegraph might be communicated from London to 
the United States or Canada in 150 hours, Van- 
wart, 53.— The quick transmission of telegraphic 
intelligence the only advantage of establishing a 
packet station on the west coast of Ireland, ib. 53. 
A great saving of time would be effected, even with 
the packets as they at present run, O' Flaherty, 
106. — By constructing improved steam-vessels 
to run 16 or 17 miles an hour a further saving 
of time might he effected, ib. 115. — The quickest 
route would monopolize the conveyance of letters, 
ib. 117. — Letters from America, especially, will all 
go by the quickest channel, 117. — Does not think 
more than six hours would be saved in the con- 
veyance of letters, on account of the official delays 
in sorting, &c. Chapman, 219. — A saving of more 
than 10 hours generally expected, even by the 
existing vessels, ib. 117. — By improved vessels, a 
saving of three or four days could he made ib. 
117. — By taking Cork as the station, Ireland 
would be greatly benefited in its postal arrange- 
ments, and the delivery of letters in England acce- 
lerated, Mwphy, 120. — Letters for London via 
Cork could be delivered six or seven hours earlier 
than by Liverpool, ib. 120. — If the American mails 
were landed at Cork, Irish letters would be de- 
livered 48 hours earlier than at present, ib. 120 : 
Shea, 120. — Ten or twelve hours might be saved ; 
hut this could not be secured out and home at a less 
expense than 4.8001. a-year extra, Hill, 140. — The 
saving of time would perhaps be lost in half the 
homeward voyages from the danger of approaching 
the west coast of Ireland, Bi-vnel, 151. — The 
saving of time would not compensate for the addi- 
tional trouble and inconvenience of the passage 
through Irelund, Bold, 205. — Considers the acce- 
leration of the mails of the greatest importance, 
Monteagle, 112. — Does not consider that there 
would be any saving of time between London and 
New York, presuming two paties left London at 
the same time, and one embarked at Liverpool, 
and the other from an Irish station. Coffin, 11. — 
With fast vessels the voyage could be performed 
in six or seven days, instead of 10 or 11 as at 
resent, Kemble, 26. — The mails might reach Lon- 
on about 12 hours sooner than at present, but the 
detention of passengers and luggage would pro- 
bably exceed one day, if not two, Belcher , 31. — 
Admits that, in respect of passengers from Cork 
for the north of England and Scotland, no saving of 
time would be gained, but denies that there would 
be any loss of time, Shea, 48. — But in respect of 
passengers, mails, and light goods for the southern 
and midland counties of England, France, and the 
north of Europe, a saving of from 15 to 20 hours 
could be made by taking Cork as the packet 
station, ib. 48. — The gain of time by taking Gal- 
way instead of Liverpool and Holyhead allowed 
lo be 9 hours and 10 minutes only, ib. 114. — In 
considering the question of acceleration, the ordi- 
nary rate must be taken, and not the rate of the 
express trains, ib. 114. — The time occupied in tran- 
shipments of mails, passengers, and luggage would 
be quite equal to the distance Galway is in advance 
of Liverpool, Cunard, 127. — Does not think the 
transfer would effect any saving of time, Bnmel, 
149.— Believes that no time upon the average 
would be saved even at the present rate of speed, 
particularly on the homeward voyage, by the 
packet touching at a port on the south-west of 
Ireland, ib. 150. — Believes that there would be a 
loss of time instead of a gain by the number of 
shifts of luggage, &c., Moore, 209. — By means of 
the electric telegraph, intelligence might reach 
London 33 hours earlier than at present, and if an 
answer were required, a saving of more than two 
days and a-half would be effected, Bedford, 8. — 
The gain of time by the electric telegraph an im- 
portant advantage, Church, 13; Kemble, 26 ; Mar- 
mion, 37. — Five days 18 hours might be saved 
with, the electric telegraph in communicating in- 
telligence from London to New York era Galway 
and Halifax, Beausire, 44. 

2. Shortening the Sea Voyage, and avoidance of 
the Bangers of Channel Navigation. — The sea voyage 
would be lessened by 300 miles, or. one-eighth of 
the present route, and the risk diminished, Bed- 
ford, 8; Kemble, 26. — The dangers of Channel 
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navigation aud of collisions with other vessels 
would be avoided by the proposed transfer, Church, 
13- — These advantages, however, limited to the 
outward voyage in winter, ib. 13.— The security 
to life and cargo would be increased by avoiding 
the dangerous navigation of the Channel, Mar- 
mion, 34.— Considers it of. great importance to 
prevent the enormous destruction of British pro- 
perty which now takes place in the Channel, 
Ffrench . 3 11.— By taking Galway instead of Liver- 
pool, the sea voyage would be 350 miles shorter, 
Perry, 155.— Passengers, especially families, are 
desirous to land or embark at an outport, on ac- 
count of the disasters which have occurred in the 
Channel, Shea, 49; Fitzgerald, 258. - Avoidance 
of the difficult and dangerous channel navigation 
much desired, Shea, 50 ; Murphy, 120.— Has known 
several families take passage by sailing vessels 
from outports at an increased expense, rather than 
incur the dangers of the Channel navigation, 
O Bryeu. 52. — The voyage from Cape Clear to Li- 
verpool in thick weather, especially if the position 
of the vessel be not verified by sight of land or 
coast lights, unavoidably attended with consider- 
able^anxiety and risk, Bedford, 92.— The “Ame- 
rica, ’ a transatlantic packet-ship, recently on shore 
on the coast of Cork, an example of the dangers of 
this navigation, ib. 92.— The superior quickness 
and safety of transit, and the short sea route, 
would', with the better class of passengers, always 
be preferred, Quinlivan, 42.— The transfer of all 
the continental traffic through Great Britain and 
Ireland would result from the short sea voyage 

and the transfer to a western port, ib. 43. In 

proof of the dangers of the Channel navigation, 
the present charge fur insurance is as much be- 
tween Liverpool and Galway as any other Irish 
port on the west or south-west coast, Ferry, 153. 
—The feeling in the United States strongly in fa- 
vour of shortening the sea voyage, Archibald, 167 
—One-half the danger, and one-third of the voy- 
age, considered over when off Ireland, and on 
coming from America the desire of passengers to 
land m Ireland is very general, ib. 163.— The regu- 
larity and shortness of the sea voyage would attract, 
vast numbers, Monteagle, 189. 

3. Saving of Expense.— The saving to the ship- 
owner in wear and tear, insurance, fuel, and ge- 
1 neral working expenses, calculated at 18 per cent . 
Qumlivan, 42.— The diminished cost of the short 
sea voyage would lessen the cost to the several 
parties, and the passage-money likewise, Belfast 
Chamber of Commerce, 46. — There would be a con 
siderable diminution of expense, Murphy, 120 — 
The expenditure for coal between Liverpool and 
Oork amounts to between 5007. and 6007, ib. 120. 

0K1 p aVmg °L lnSU , r , an ? e would be ver y consider- 
able, Perry, 153 —Mail-steamers, starting from 
Liverpool, pay 627. ou each voyage for 23 light- 
houses, but if they started from the west of Ireland 

&^V nLy P ,7 for i wo or three lighthouses, 
Ehight of Kerry, 16o. — The saving to passengers 
would not be less than ten percent , after covering 
the expense of the overland journey. Qumlivan, 42 
—The saving in eoal, and the additional room for 
freight, would exceed the cost of the conveyance 
of goods from Liverpool to Galway, Perry i 55 __ 
w Uld 9a y® 25 P ercQnt in conveyance 

of malls, Qumlivan, 42. — Saving in exnenses hv 
^ akin fo C °TK- the p . acket sta tion, 580/. ^ voyage*^ 
Shea, 49. This saving effected by decreased cist 
and consumption of coal, in dock dues, in mainte- 
nance of passengers, insurance, and light and ton- 
nage dues, w. 49. 0 

4 .Commercial Adomtaga— Think, that Man- 
chester and other manufacturing towns in England 
would Ire materially benedled by shortening the 

passage across the Atlantic, Marmion, 37 TIipsp 

benefi ' ed ‘>7 the communication of 
te l ' Se ? Ce ’ , andb >' the transmission more 
expeditiously of valuable goods, ib. 37.— Belfast 
Glasgow, and the manufacturing districts in the 
north of Ireland, would be benefited by the transfer, 
ib. 37.— Advantages of earlier intelligence in re- 
spect of payment of accounts specified, ib. 37 ■ 
Kennedy 46 -The trade of Belfast would be 
greatly benefited by making Galway a packet sta 

• The’™ ' 46 5 CharrSer °f clmrZrTlt- 

The passengers and much of the goods’ traffic bv 
tbe competing lines, would be diverted to the Gal- 

. way route op account of its superior advantage 
Calioay Committee, 45— Believes that if "Si 
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boats were to run from the westernmost point in 
Ireland, a great number of commercial persons 
would preier the route viA Galwav or Cork, in „.. e _ 
ference to Liverpool, M'Cu/lagh, 1 1 2.— Travellers 
from the continent especially would prefer the 
shorter passage ib. 112; Monteagle, 112— The 
transmission of intelligence in the speediest manner 

much desired by the Americans, Gregory, 113 

Mr. Pinday, the Government Agent in NewBruns- 
wick. asserts that there is hut one feeling on the 
part of the British North American Colonies and 
the United Stutes on this subject, and that, all are 
Sa? V °n3° f l ' le Sea I ,assa K e - Monteagle, 113; 

5. National Advantages.— Thu establishment of 
a rapid communication between England and the 
British North American Colonies, in reference to 
the relief of troops, &c., a matler of very great 
practical importance, Monteagle, U2, 183— Oni 
nions of the late Duke of York, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Lord Liverpool, Lord Harrowby, Mr. Can- 
ning, Mr. Peel, See., on this subject, ib.'lHH. It is 

difficult to exaggerate the advantages derivable to 
Ireland and Canada from being made the starting 
point for frequent and periodical transatlantic voy- 
ages, Fitzgerald, 260, 

III. Disadvantages, &c. : — 

1. Increased Expenses.— The expense to all the 
parties and interests concerned would be greatly 
increased, Glasgow Chamber of Commerce, 47 • 
Coffin, 11; Bevis, 40.— Thinks the Government 
could not sanction the transfer consistent with that 
economy with which it is necessary the Post-office 
should be managed, Maberly, 142.— Thu packets 
can only be supported by passengers and goods, 
the Government making up the difference; if com- 
pelled to start from a port, where these could not 
be had, the Government would necessarily have so 
much more to pay for the conveyance of the mails 
10. 142.— The transfer would be attended with con- 
siderable inconvenience and expense, Brunei, 149 
—The increased expenses would bo very consi- 
derable, equal to doubling the number of British 
packets from Liverpool, Hill, 206. — Pic-sen^ers 
would not incur the additional expenses of travel- 
ling through Ireland while they could embark or 
lam! at Liverpool, Moore, 210; Chamber of Com- 
merce, Southampton, 224.— The contract price to 
Government for conveyance of the mails would 
probably be increased by 50,0007. a-year, Horsfall 
4 .0— The expense to Government would he con- 
siderably increased, as lhe change would reduce the 
number of passengers and the cargo, Bevis, 40 • 
Aylen, 40.— The contract price with Government 
tor carrying the mails would be increased, Glasgow 
Chamber of Commerce, 47 ; Firth, 54— To Cork 
Galway, or Limerick, by using the railways, the 
increased expense would be trilling, but to Bere- 
liaven, Cruokhaven, or Valentia, the increased 

expense would be considerable, P. O., 104. 

Thinks the loss would be greater than the Govei-n- 

, “ u,d compensate. Coffin. 13.-Could not 
P°* s ‘ b y a ® k ,be Government to grant a sum ade- 
quate to the loss which would be sustained by the 
transfer Cunard, 125— If the Government fixed 
the packet station where neither passengers nor 
freight could he obtained, the contractors would 
require compensation or a higher rate of payment 
” r ' the conveyance of the mails, ib. 125 ; Maberly, 
142.— The loss of passengers and cargo would 
have to be compensated by increased cost for lhe 
conveyance of mails, Trustees of Live, pod Docks, 
A08— it would occasion the necessity of a largely 
increased payment for the steamers now 1m- 
ployed to convey the mails, Chamber of Commerce, 
Southampton, 224.— The passage-money would be 
increased, because the number of passengers would 
be less than by the present route, Horsfall, 40; 
•Beais, 40 ; Aylen, 40 ; Vanwart, 53 ; Firth, 54— 
he expenses attending the transfer of passengers, 
their luggage, and cargo .overland to Dublinf re- 
shipping to Liverpool, and transhipment there, 
would be equivalent in wear and tear to two voy- 
ages between New York and Liverpool by the pre- 
sent easy mode, Belcher, 31; Moore, 210. -Goods 
Could not he sent by railway to Holyhead, thence 
by steamer to Dublin, and thence by rail to Gal way, 
except at grealer expense and trouble than under 
the present system. Chamber of Commerce, South- 
ampton, 224— The proposed change would involve 
at least three changes of conveyance, some htm- 
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dreds of miles additional distance, more costly 
management, and additional expenses, compared 
with Liverpool or Southampton, ib. 224. — The work- 
ing expenses of the ships would he enormously 
increased, Coffin, .11. — Repairs would cost much 
moie than at present, whether done at the port 
or in England, Belcher, 31.— Coal would cost about 
7s. a ton more than at Liverpool, Church, p. 18 j 
Belcher, 3 1 . — The expenses from a port on the west 
of Ireland would be greater than from Liverpool, 
Lloyd. 162. 

2. Loss of Passengers and Freight.— The greater 
portion of the passengers and goods traffic would 
be diverted to the direct American packets, Glasgow 
Chamber of Commerce, 47 Washington, 129- 
Coffin, 11; Bern's, 40; Horsfall, 40; Aylen, 41; 
Moore, 2u3 i Belcher, 32; Cunard, 124. — The direct 
steamers between Liverpool and the United States 
would lake all the goods, the whole of the first- 
class, and nearly all the second- class passengers, 
Vanwart, 53. — Any steamer running from an 
English port would deprive the oiher of passengers 
and cargo, Brunei, 151. — No passenger would cross 
to the western coast of Ireland when he could go 
on hoard at Liverpool without further trouble, 
Coffin, ll. — If the British packets are transferred 
to Ireiand, the American packets from Liverpool 
will enjoy the entire carnage of passengers and 
freight, Belcher, 32.— The removal would benefit 
the rival line, MaxweU, 216.— The removal of the 
British packets from Liverpool, while the American 
packets retained this port as a port of arrival and 
departure, would be nationally highly detrimental 
w. 216. — It would operate as an enormous bounty 
in favour of Collins's line, ib. 216— Merchants 
would not avail themselves of the new route while 
the American packets went direct from Liverpool. 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 47 ; Moore, 209 
— The American steamers would get all the traffic’ 
Cunard, 124; Maberly, 142.— The freight would be 
wholly lost, and would pass over to the American 
steamers, Cunard, 124.— Should lose passengers as 
well as freight by the transfer, ib. 125 ; Evans, 135. 
Freight a large item in the earnings ofthe American 
mail packets, Cunard, 124.— No man would subject 
his goods to be shipped and re-shipped, and sent 
across the country by railway, ib. 125. — Goods as 
liable to damage by transit on the different rail- 
roads, and by crossing the Channel, as they would 
be in crossing the Atlantic, ib. 125.— Thinks it 
would not be convenient for the majority of pas- 
sengers to embark and disembark at Galway, or 
any other Irish port, Hill, 138.— As respects goods 
the transfer would be very undesirable, ib. 138.— 
The transfer would be injurious as respects both 
passengers and goods, ib. 141 —The damage sus- 
tained from the number of shifts goods would be 
subject to would ruin the trade. Coffin, ll; Glas- 
gow Chamber of Commerce, 47— Cannot anticipate 
’that passengers would submit to the evils and 
annoyances of so many changes, Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, 47; Washington, 129.— 
129. — Very fcw, if any, passengers would go by the 
new route, Vanwart, 53. — Thinks 80 per cent, of 
the passengers would be deterred from availing 
themselves of the new route if the alternatiou of a 
direct departure were open to them, on account of 
the additional trouble, anxiety, and risk of loss 
Firth, 53. — Does not think 5 per cent, of the 
English merchandize would be secured to the new 
route, ib. 53. — The class of passengers likely to 
avail themselves ofthe new route would he limited 
to those who might have special reasons lor uvgency, 
ib.54. — None would subject themselves to the in- 
conveniences of proceeding by a British packet 
unless compelled by necessity, Belcher, 31. — Few 
passengers except those from Ireland would avail 
themselves of ihe new route, Bcvis, 40. — The packets 
from Ireland would have little else than letters to 
carry, Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 48. — Their 
only passengers would he Irishmen from Ireland, 
Brunei, 1 5 1 . — Even passengers from Dublin or Bel- 
fast would find it more convenient to embark at 
Liverpool, Bevis, 40.— Goods now sent by steamers 
would be sent in sailing-vessels direct from Liver- 
pool rather than incur the risks of transhipments, 
Belcher, 31. — All goods would be shipped from 
Liverpool as at present, Bevis, 40.— The facilities 
and advantages to passengers would be greatly 
diminished by the additional fatigue, discomfort, 
and inconvenience entailed by the change, Glasgow , 
Chamber of Commerce, 47— If 12 hours were saved, |, 
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it would not compensate for Ihe inconvenience and 
expenses caused by the change, Cunard, 125. — This 
saving of time not an object lo the majority of pas- 
sengers, ib. 125; Moore, 211— Doubts whether 
any of the passengers would avail themselves of 
the new route through Ireland on account of the 
difficulties connected with their luggage, Chapman, 
218— The removal of the steamers to Galway or 
any port on the west coast of Ireland would deprive 
them of the goods tvaffic outwards and homewards, 
Chamber of Commerce, Southampton, 224. — They 
would .be deprived both of passengers and goods, 
and the cost of carrying the mails would fall upon 
Ihe public purse, as in the days of the Falmouth 
packets, ib. 225. — The disadvantages ol the transfer 
consist solely in the probable loss of full and profit- 
able cargoes, Mormon, 34. — Does not think pas- 
sengers would complain of Ihe transit through Ire- 
land, Mulvany, 183. 

3. Want of Means for Repairs of Vessels, Ma- 
chinery, frc.— The ports in Ireland afford no faci- 
lities, as coal docks, foundries, & c., necessary for 
carrying on so large a concern as the North 
American Mail Establishment, Coffin, 1 1 ; Cunard, 
126— All the harbours on the soulh-west coast of 
Ireland without graving dock and landing pier, 
Washington, 132. — The 80 ton revenue cutter sta- 
tioned at Gahvay usually sent every year to Cork 
to be repaired, and the 60 ton revenue cutter sta- 
tioned in the Shannon has usually been sent to 
Dublin or Cork for the same purpose, Hagan, 24. 

Admits that the western ports do not possess the 
requisite facilities for repairs, but asserts that Cork 
possesses every facility required, ib. 24. — The ob- 
jections to an Irish packet station on the score of 
want of means for repair of machinery, &c., not 
tenable, Mallett, 329— Nothing short of a complete 
esiablishment equal to Woolwich in point of dock 
entrance (64 feet at paddle-box) or Liverpool would 
suffice for the necessary repairs, Belcher, 31. — The 
vicinity of large engineering establishments essen- 
tial to the efficiency of the transatlantic packet ser- 
vice, Cunard, 126— Such establishments being of 
progressive growth, could not easily be formed in 
Ireland, ib. 12G— They might be formed in time, 
consequent upon the establishment of the packet 
station ; but it would be many years before they 
arrived at the perfection necessary for the repairs 
of large steam ships, ib. 126— Thinks a very small 
manufactory would be sufficient to do all the repairs 
required at a western port, Lloyd, 161— The ports 
in Ireland, even if they were approachable at all 
times and seasons, would be of no use until dry 
docks and wet docks are constructed of the largest 
size, Cunard, 129. — These dodks would cost an 
enormous sum, and could only be maintained by a 
very extended commerce, ib. 129. — Engineering- 
establishments upon an equally large scale also 
necessary before the mail steamers could resort lo 
these harbours, ib. 129. — There is no dock in any 
port in Ireland large enough to receive vessels of 
the size of the transatlantic steamers, Washington, 
130. — Docks of the size required for the American 
steamers, not being required for sailing vessels, 
cannot be expected to be formed without a cer- 
tainty of the port being adopted 'for the packet 
station, Peiry, 156. — If this were determined upon, 
docks of the necessary size would be provided with 
great dispatch, ib. 166. — Does not consider a dry 

dock necessary at a packet station, Lloyd, 161. 

Does not consider a dry dock at all essential to a 
packet; it would be convenient, but not absolutely 
necessary, ib. 169. — The service would not be inter- 
rupted from the want cf a dry dock, ib. 159— None 
of the ports in Ireland afford the necessary accom- 
modation for repairs of vessels or machinery, or 
for loading or discharging cargo, and to provide all 
these conveniences would involve an enormous ex- 
pense, and take several years to complete, IVustecs 
of Liverpool Hocks, 208. 

4. Commercial Disadvantages. — The removal of 

the transatlantic packet station to a port on the west 
coast of Ireland would inflict an injury on the trade 
of England and Scotland without conferring any 
corresponding benefit on Ireland, Glasgow Chamber 
of Commerce, 47. — The disadvantages which would 
arise from the transfer would greatly outweigh any 
advantage which could be derived from such a 
measure, Manchester Chamber of Commerce , 47 • 
Firth, 53. ’ 5 

5. Nautical Difficulties and consequent Irregu- 
larities in the Delivery of Mails, fre— The risk of 

H 2 
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running for such a coast as the west of Ireland 
would prevent the mails from being delivered with 
such punctuality as at present, Risk, 21. — The pre- 
valence of fogs in winter must make the delivery of 
the mails very uncertain, Kemble , 2G. — Does not 
think I hat any of the ports on the south and west 
coast of Ireland offer facilities for regular depar- 
ture and arrival of the mails, Belcher, 30. — No one 
would venture to run into any of the western ports 
in a south-west gale in thick weather or at night, 
Cmard, 129. — It is impossible to enter these har- 
bours in a south-west gale at night in thick weather 
with the British mail packets drawing 21 and 22 
feet of water, Cunard, 129. — Does not consider 
soundings to be a correct guide for Galway or the 
Shannon, Carter, 241. — With imperfect reckoning, 
the prevailing swell, frequent fogs, and the short 
days of winter, it would be hazardous for a steam- 
ship to run for Galway, particularly as Slyne Head 
cannot be approached in thick weather, ib. 241. — 
Extract from the sailing directions, describing the 
rollers on the coasts of Mayo and Galway, Mudge, 
240; Frazer, 240. — Breakers are numerous on this 
coast in 12 fathoms. Carter, 240. — The rollers on 
the coast as formidable as any seen between the 
tropics, ib. 240. — It breaks within half a mile off 
Faunet Point in 14 or 15 fathoms water, and any 
vessel getting into them would be destroyed, ib. 240. 
— These rollers generally attributed to heavy gales 
on the western ocean, and are sent home to the 
coast by gales even from a distance of 800 or 900 
miles, ib. 241. — The approach of such an extent of 
coast as that of Ireland, with the possibility of its 
becoming a lee shore, always dangerous, Belcher, 
30. — To make for any western port dangerous, 
owing to the prevalence of westerly winds and lee 
shore exposed to the full sweep of the tempestuous 
waves and broken seas of the Atlantic, Shea, 51. — 
The navigation of the west coast very dangerous ; a 
heavy sea, breaking at great depths, the gales 
violent and lasting, soundings so irregular as to be 
useless, and thick weather very prevalent, Plunkett, 
56. — Could not without hazard run in a dark or 
hazy night in winter into Galway, the Shannon, 
Valentia, Bantry Bay, or Long Island, ib. 56. — 
Would run for Galway when he would not run for 
either of the other ports, Bedford,' 56. — Prefers 
Galway even to Cork, on account of the entrance, 
ib. 56. — The western ports all dangerous to run for 
in winter on account of the heavy sea and fogs, 
Lowe, 57 ; Fisher, 57. — These ports particularly 
dangerous to strangers, it being a lee shore, Driver, 
58. — The navigation of the west coast dangerous in 
the winter season, on account of the heavy gales 
and thick weather, Laen, 58. — Some parts of the 
west coast extremely hazardous in winter time, 
Dunlop, 59. — There is no danger in a powerful 
steam-ship with her machinery in good order, Win- 
grove, 60. — The navigation of the west coast 
hazardous in winter, owing to the prevalence of 
W. and S.W, gales, heavy seas, and frequent 
fog's, Brown, 60,61. — Does not consider it safe in 
southerly or south-westerly gales to approach the 
south-western angle of Ireland at all ; more espe- 
cially if the customary swell from the Bay of Bis- 
cay prevailed, Belcher, 30.— Consider the west 
coast very dangerous and very hazardous in the 
winter season, Aylen, 62.— From the prevalence of 
westerly winds it is a lee shore the greater part of 
the year, ib. 62. — A very dangerous coast, Coffin, 

63 ; Church, 64.— It is sufficiently dengerous to re- 
quire great caution and a good look out, Ladd, 66. 
— It is especially dangerous to those vessels which 
to ensure punctuality and dispatch, are obliged to 
run for their ports under every circumstance of 
weather, Risk, 67.— If the port were missed, the 
risk to the machinery in getting off land again would 
be great,' and if the machinery failed, the total loss 
of the vessel would be inevitable, ib. 67. — The west 
coast not much more dangerous than the west 
coast of England ; the fogs, however, are frequent 
and soundings of little value, Smith, 68.— For a 
steam vessel it is not more dangerous than other 
coasts, but it is disagreeable on account of the 
heavy sea occasioned by the prevalent west winds, 
Irnnour, 69. — It is proverbiully dangerous in the 
Carter, 70; Kelly, 71.— It is rather 
rffi" ™ n f r 0 ' vin g to the gales from W.S.W. 
-hwTfc* Bur \ e ’ 77 — Any coast is dangerous 
which becomes a lee shore in a gale, O'Malley, 78. 

The navigation of the west coast is dangerous in 
winter, on account of the heavy seas and lee shore 
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in the prevailing winds, Broad, 80. — Does not con- 
sider I here is any risk in a steam vessel with suffi- 
cient power to make head way, ib. 80. — The west 
coast very dangerous in winter owing to the heavy 
seas rolling in from the Atlantic, and prevalence 
of thick weather, Goldsmith, 81. — Doe3 not con- 
sider it either dangerous or hazardous to those 
whi) have a knowledge of the coast. Brown, 81 ; 
Smith, 79. — It is dangerous for sailing vessels, 
Hutchinson, 82. — It is a rocky iron-bound coast, 
and very dangerous from the heavy sea, Jones, 83. 
— It is dangerous on account of the great preva- 
lence of fogs and westerly gales, Ilamlcy, 83. — 
Knows no part of the coast more hazardous than 
the navigation of the western coast of Ireland in 
the winter season, Irwin, 6 ; Crugg, 85. — In com- 
mon with most seamen, believes the west coast a 
very dangerous one in winter, Hagan, 86 ; Itose, 
87. — It would not be prudent with damaged ma- 
chinery to run at night either for Cork or any of 
the western harbours, Lowe, .57 ; Fisher, 07. — 
Would run to Cork for repairs, but to none of the 
others, Driver, 58. — Would prefer Galway to Cork 
with a disabled vessel, Bedford, 57. — Would not 
run for any of the ports at night with damaged 
machinery, Lowe, 57; Fisher, 57. — It would not 
be prudent to do so without clear weather, Laen, 
59. — Should not consider it. prudent to run for any 
of the ports with damaged machinery by night in 
bad weather. Brown, 61. — Under such circum- 
stances, would run for Cork, but not for either of 
the other ports, Aylen, 62 ; Caffin, 63 ; Church, 65 ; 
Bisk, 67 ; Boicer, 67.— Would prefer laving too 'till 
day-light, Tumour, 69. — No seaman would run in 
of a dark night unless he had piekod up a land- 
mark or light, Goss, 69. — With damaged machinery 
it would be dangerous, and would not attempt it at 
all in hazy weather, ib. 69. — Should not run fearlessly 
without having made land or light, and made sure 
of the position, Kelly, 71.— With damaged machi- 
nery should, if possible, take an offirur till day-light; 
if not, should run for Cork, ib. 71. —Should keep at 
sea until an observation bad been made, and then 
proceed with great caution, Pearce, 72. — If the 
vessel were manageable under canvas, should not 
run for any of the ports until quiie certain of its 
position, Burke, 77; Broad, 80.— With damaged 
machinery, would not run for any of these ports at 
night. Goldsmith, 81. — If doubtful of position, would 
under no circumstance run for any of these har- 
bours, Irwin, 85. — With damaged machinery it 
would be the height of imprudence to do so, ib. 
85. — It would be an act of temerity unless the night 
was clear and fine to run for any port on the 
western coast, Hagan, 86 ; Bose, 87. — Should not 
deem it safe to risk vessels of the class of transat- 
lantic steamers, if in doubt of position, by approach- 
ing the coast of Ireland between Galway and Capo 
Clear, Belcher, 30; 170. — In the homeward voyage, 
as a measure of precaution, Cape Clear should be 
first made, and the course to a western port would 
then be along an iron-bound coast exposed to the 
full sweep of the Atlantic, and on a lee shore, Shea, 
51- — In many cases the packet would be compelled 
to seek some other port than the one determined, 
Belcher, 169. — The prevalence of fogs, doubtful 
soundings, and the impossibilily of delay make the 
approach, especially if light or short of coal, dan- 
gerous in hazy weather, ib. 30.— The homeward 
voyage would be very irregular, from the difficulty 
of making the coast, on account of fogs, Caffin, 13. 

The mails could not be landed with regularity on 
the west coast of Ireland, Belcher, 172.— Tlie de- 
parture from and approach to the west coast of 
Ireland frequently unsafe in the winter season, 
Uiamber of Commerce, Southampton, 225. — There 
might be no danger in standing for the land if 
clearly made out even with a following sea, but 
great danger of damaging Ihe machinery if com- 
pelled to change the course of the vessel, Belcher, 
30; 170. — Difficulty of taking soundings with a 
heavy following sea, and great risk of damage to 
machinery by "rounding to,” ib. 170. — Does not 
think there is greater danger in heaving to to sound 
off the western coast than in the Channel, Robinson, 
176.-- Pi.ots cannot be got at any of the ports 
without great difficulty, and are not to be trusted 
when obtained, Coffin, 12. — A vessel compelled to 
leave a port on the western coast in the teeth of a 
heavy gale from the westward might be many days 
without making much progress, Belcher, 32. — Case 
of the Atlantic described which churned for three 
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days without progressing, and, after an expenditure 
of 1,900 tons of coal, was compelled to put into 
Newhaven to replenish, ib. 32. — An accident to the 
machinery under such circumstances, with Ireland 
dead under her lee, would have been fatal, ib. 32. 
— Is of opinion that the precautions which a careful 
mariner would take in approaching the coast in- 
compatible with the celerity required from a 
steamer having mails on hoard, Denham , 146. — 
Nature of the necessary precautions described, ib. 
146. — When off this coast upon the survey, it was 
with the utmost anxiety witness ran in thick 
weather for any of the ports between Ventry and 
Crookliaven, ib. 147. — Prefers the west coast of 
Ireland from Cape Clear round to any other part of 
the coast of the United Kingdom, Randall, 194. — 
Thinks the Shannon safer to run for than any port 
in England, ib. 194. 

IV. Evidence in respect of particular Ports : — 
Berehaven (See Berehaven). 

Cork (See Cork). 

Crookliaven (See Crookhaven). 

Dunmanus Bay (See Dunmanus Bay). 

Foynes (See Foynes). 

Galway (See Galway). 

Limerick (See Limerick). 

Long Island Channel (See Long Island Channel). 
Tarbert (Sec Tarbert). 

Valentia (See Valentia). 

Transhipment : — 

Inconvenience of in respect of Passengers . — No 
passengers from England would take their passage 
to America from an Irish port while they could go 
on board at Liverpool, Coffin, 11.— Statement 
showing the number of interruptions and shifts in 
landing at Galway, and travelling through Ireland 
to Liverpool via Holyhead, Moore, 209. 

Inconvenience of in respect of Goods. — The ex- 
pense of transit from Liverpool to an Irish port, 
and the damage to goods by the number of shifts, 
would ruin the trade between Liverpool and Ame- 
rica, Coffin, 11. — Goods more likely to be damaged 
by changes of conveyance than if sent direct, 
ib. 12. 

United States Mail Steam Ship Company : — 

Between New York and Liverpool (Collins’s line). 
— (See United States Mail Steam Packets). 

United States Mail Steam Packets : — 

The American Government support three lines of 
steam packets, and pay 2 0,00 Of. a-year more for 
the conveyance of mails than is paid by the British 
Government for the Liverpool packets, Cunard, 
124. — The three lines are between New York and 
Liverpool, New York anil Bremen, calling each 
way at Southampton with the mails, and New 
York and Havre, also calling at Southampton, re- 
ceiving and delivering mails, ib. 124. — These vessels 
intended to keep up a weekly communication, but 
they have not done so yet regularly, ib. 124. — The 
vessels of Collins’s line very much larger than those 
of Cunard’s line, Littledale, 204. — Collins’s line 
supported entirely by American capital, Maxwell, 
221. — Return of the number and names of Collins’s 
line of packets, showing their tonnage, power, size, 
times of sailing, and rates of freight and passage, 
ib. 244. — The United States packets leave Liver- 
pool every fortnight, and proceed to New York 
direct, Maberly, 88. — These vessels would be mate- 
rially benefited by the removal of the British 
packets to a station in Ireland, Coffin, 12. — They 
would then take the whole of the freight from 
Liverpool, as no merchant would incur the expense 
and risk of transhipment and conveyance through 
Ireland when he could send his goods direct, ib. 12. 
— They would also take the passenger as well as 
the goods’ traffic, ib. 1 2 ; Glasgow Chamber of Com- 
merce, 47. — The New York, Southampton, and 
Bremen line consists of two paddle steamers, both 
American, viz., the “Washington” and “Her- 
man,” of 1850 tons, and 600 horse-power each, 
Powell, 246. — These vessels leave Southampton 
and New York monthly ; their draft of water is 
18j feet light, and 22£ feet laden, ib. 246. — State- 
ment of their charges for passengers and freight, 
ib. 246. — 385,000 dollars (80,20S(.) paid by the 
Government of the United States for the convey- 
ance of the mails for Collins’s line, 200,000 dollars 
(41,666/.) for the line between New York and 
Bremen, and 150,000 dollars (31,250) for that be- 
tween New York and Havre, Rep. 9, 



Valentia : — I. Description of : — 

1. Generally. — This harbour is 7 miles long and 
half a mile wide at low water : it is completely land- 
locked, and for to windward, and westerly winds pre- 
vail, Quadling, 24. — An excellent harbour and well 
sheltered from all winds, Lowe, 57. — An excellent 
and well-sheltered harbour, Randall, 74. — An ex- 
cellent harbour when once inside, with the advan- 
tage of being the most western port in Ireland, but 
difficult to make, Washington, 132. — The interior of 
the harbonr is well adapted to the largest steamers, 
and the holding-ground is good, Church, 15. — The 
chief entrance (the northern) not more than 450 
feet wide at low-water springs, or little more than 
half the width of the entrance of Kingstown, Wash- 
ington, 132. 

2. Lights and Headlands. — The approach from 
the ocean is well marked by the Skelligs, Lemon 
Rook, and Puffin Island, and on rounding Bray 
Head the openings of the harbour are made con- 
spicuous and unmistakeable by Dulous Head, 
Beginnish Island, and the lighthouse on Crom- 
well's Fort Point, Church, 16; Quadling, 24. — The 
Skelligs and the Blaskets are both free from out- 
lying dangevs, and both may be boldly run for in 
making Valentia, Wolfe , 257. — The Skellig lights 
would be first sighted, and after rounding Bray 
Head, and opening the entrance of Valentia, the 
light at Cromwell’s Point comes into view, Church, 
15. — A vessel homeward bound would make the 
Skelligs though liable to be driven to the Blaskets, 
and even further to the northward in thick weather 
by a current setting to the northward, and the 
heavy sea caused by southerly winds, Quadling, 25. 
The Skellig Rooks a great advant age to the harbour 
as leading marks, Knight of Kerry, 106 ; Wolfe, 
257. 

3. Rocks and Shoals. — In entering with an ebb 
tide vessels are in danger of going on the rooks, 
from the tide catching them on either bow, Risk, 
21. — The northern entrance has a sunken rock 
about one-third across the channel, Quadling, 24. 
— The western entrance has a rook in the centre, 
ib. 25. — The Lough Kay, or second northern 
entrance, is encumbered with rooks which could 
not be removed but at great expense, and would not 
then be taken except in extreme cases, ib. 25. 

4. Anchorage Ground. — The capacity of this 
harbour more than sufficient for all the packets 
that would be required, Wolfe, 257 ; Fitzgerald, 
259. — The facilities for landing and embarking 
passengers would have all to be created at Renard 
Point, the proposed terminus for the railway, Quad- 
ling, 28. — The mails could be landed at all times, 
Risk, 20. — The holding-ground is good, being mud 
and sand, Wolfe, 257; Fitzgerald, 259 ; Quadling, 
24. — The shelter is unsurpassed in any harbour, 
Wolfe, 257 ; Fitzgerald, 259. — The anchorage is 
very good and smooth, Chttrch, 17 ; Quadling, 24. 
It is completely landlocked, ib. 24. — The pier is fit 
only for coasters, and these lie aground at half- 
tide, Church, 17. — A breakwater has just been 
finished and the pier extended to 320 feet, with 
8 feet of water at the pier-head at low water, Quad- 
Kng, 25. — The breakwater is 380 feet long, ib. 25. 

5. Docks, Wharves, SfC . — There are no docks, 
Knight of Kerry, 167; Risk, 21. — The pier is not 
fit for a vessel of 20 feet draft. 

6. Repairs of Machinery, IfC. — No repairs to 
machinery or vessels could be done at this port, 
Church, 17. — There are no conveniences for repairs 
and maintenance of packets, their engines, boilers, 
&c.. Risk, 21. — There is no storage accommodation 
at present, Church, 17. — Supplies of fresh provisions 
of all kinds could be readily procured, but water 
in large quantities could not be quickly obtained, 
ib. 17. 

7. Price of Coal, SfC. — Welsh coal 15s. a ton, 
Church, 18. — Freight of coal from Cardiff to Va- 
lentia 6s. a ton, to. 18. — Little or no coal to be 
obtained at any price, Risk, 21. — Turf generally 
used for fuel instead of coal, Church, 1 7. — Cargoes 
of coal occasionally come in for the steam-engines 
belonging to the slate-quarries, ib. 17. 

8. Inland Communications. — The nearest railroad 
at present is at Mallow, 70 miles distant, Washing- 
ton, 132. — A railroad is being constructed between 
Mallow and Killarney, about 35 or 37 English 
miles from Valentia, Knight of Kerry, 167. — The 
extension to Valentia now before Parliament, ib. 
167. — If Valentia were made a packet station, the 
railway would he immediately made, ib, 167. — The 
country is mountainous and rugged, and unfavour- 
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Valentia — Description of, continued. 

able to the construction of railroads, Church, IS. — 
The mail or hired car at present the only means of 
travelling from Valentia towards the interior, ib. 
I® 1 There is a little trade caused by the slate 
quarry, at which about 300 men are employed, 
18. — The ni^ht mail leaves London at 8 p.m., 
and arrives at Valentia at 6-10 p.m. the next day 
but one, Maberly, 87. — It leaves Valentia at 5-50 
a.m., and arrives in London at 5' 18 a.m. on the 
next morning' but one, 88. 

9. Pilotage. There are some men calling them- 
selves pilots at Beginmsh Island, on the east side 
of Valentia entrance, who keep a look-out from 
land for the approach of vessels, Church, 18. 

II. Its An vantages for a Packet Station 

Its geographical position a strong point in its 
favour, Knight of Kerry, 165— It is placed at the 
very spot where the most experienced naval skill 
■would have wished for a harbour had none existed, 
Fdzper'dd, 259.— -This the nearest Irish port to 
the American Continent, Bedford, lit; Quad/mg, 
24.— Ilis cl'stant 2, 12 3 nules from Halifax, being 
2Lj n ““ tban the rou,e Galway, Bed- 
f OT ^0.~ltis the most secure harbour when in, 
™ d ™ e . roads could be landed at all times, Risk 
20. Opinions of eminent men in favour ofVa- 
•it1 h » a i aS \ packet station, Fitzgerald, 2(12.— It has 
the advantage over a channel port, in saving fuel 
ambwear and tear, and in being almost immedt 
Tf W.i fi. ea ri n F the harbour, Quadling, 24. 
2*“ ftarther advantage of a saving of dis- 
tance and the avoidance of the dangers of Channel 
navigation, ib. 24.-Valentia a most excellent har- 
dest cn^ 111 ? ? r 1 fer a il; t0 a,, y° tber the north- 
west const of Ireland as a packet station, Driver, 

o 8 'm'^° U d r i Un for U da Y or ni ght, if the land 
could be made out at all, ib. 58.— Valentia ex- 
amined, and favourably reported on by a Commis- 
sioner appointed by the Corporation of New York 
Archibald, 168.— This preference probably on ac- 

168 — °vlfenrTVi, he nea, ' est P ort to America, ib. 
it>8. Valentia the most westerly harbour of 

218 ° Pe if° n f 2,40 | 0 r mileS lr0m Halifilx - Fitzgerald, 
as n nnr f " 0 „f U<e n f r rpa d SSen S e, ' s - ifc sho “W be used 
as a port of call for the mails, ib. 259. — If it is 
possible for vessel to lie at sea, she can leave Vn 

harbour ib 2M — Oar of th. 

t he « *t se., at once dieemandd 
fton lM Shore, and steering direct for Hatifaaf 

Sre. _ fa h th. d S S ' ! V ‘ len,la superior tn th, 

.p ts in the Shannon or Galway ib 259 Tins 

to SShT' ?*• «’“> ta been ohjeetrf 

to coninbutes to its security,*. 289.— The nairows 
l!S i”" Iy Pprah. of i„,a, „„ inconvenience 

— fii. rY Donming-street m seven days, ih. 23D. 

4h,T) l rr? 1 ttt en fav0U1 ' of Valentia ; 

S S,r Vultney Malcolm, and 

Sir Henry Blackwood, in [cil as the most seif 
able harbour for colonial intercourse ; MacGrerer 
Hi*”;"!!" 1 ”” bih ” e " Valentia a”nd 
-Halifax was highly important to the mother- 
CnnHr 7 fhe . colonies ! Messrs. Crnger and 
Goodlme deputation from New York, as the best 

Sr fa p a ? ke T ‘ r r ; % £*!£ 

pmet, England, Ireland, and America” notes 

4?oft^„£4 in , the 

enl lvntc , 2 p; ‘- l:et ttation. and agrees 

«h«y ntbat . ffi[ Robe[t Q .0 ■ ■ 

«o> n ur of valentia as a western port, ib. 



Valentia— I ts Disadvantages, &c., continued. 

to run a steamer into this port in a gale from the 
westward, on account of the narrowness of its 
entrance, Washington, 132.— Would not run for 
Valentia in a breeze with a vessel of the size of the 
transatlantic steamers, Fvans, 134.— Has piloted 
war steamers into Valentia, which in certain winds 
is so dangerous that it would not bn safe to enter 
McDonogh, ‘277 . — Ils disadvantages are the nar- 
rowness and rock of the northern entrance, the 
heavy sea which breaks across it in north-west 
gales, the prevalence of fog during the greater part 
of the year, and the difficulty of obtaining supplies 
Quadling, 24. — The entrance is so narrow that some 
nautical men term it a blind harbour, Marmiwi. 34.— 
Does not t hink any person, if lie had a choice, would 
bejustified in running forso narrow and dangerous an 
entrance in bad weather, Aylen, 41.— Several vessels 
have been lost in taking this harbour at night- it is 
unfit fora packet station, ib. 62.— This harbour so 
narrow and beset with shoals, ami so much exposed 
to the waves, that it is extremely dangerous for a 
vessel of any kind lo attempt an entrance durum- a 
north-westerly or wester y gale, Bedford, 10.— The 
risk of making for such a place dii'ectly from the 
ocean far too great to be compensated by its interior 
excellencies, ib. 11.— It is ineligible even for 



I.U.V.O, — JL 1S inengmie eve 

steamers, and totally unfit for a harbour of refuge, 
nf “** *“ extensive scale, ib. l), — its 



«h, “ 



r of traffic „ „^. lul , 3 , vc a ,. UIUi „ 

greater distance from Dublin Ilian Galway, a differ- 
ence of 86 miles, counterbalances the advantages 
of a shorter distance across the Atlantic, ib. l L— 
1 he entrance is so narrow as to be quite unfit for a 
large ship or s' earner, Ladd. 66.— In gales from the 
westward the entrance to the harbour is a perfect 
mass of breakers, which renders vessels quite un- 
manageable, and lias been the loss of several with 
ve« r i fr° t K S ’ 2i t S ,' Dangerous situation of 
vessel if the port be nnssed, and an attempt made 
to get out of Hie bay, ib. 21.— The harbour is too 
smatl, the entrance very narrow and difficult to 
make m stormy weather at night, Hall, 13.— Doubts 
whether it would be quite safe to run for at nio-ht 
and ,n bad wealher, Church, 15—It is inferior to 
Bereliaven from the narrowness of its entrance, and 
the danger of taking it in bad weather- an 1 fho 

t b o a maX' dS ]es r fet ? and _ refn K e “> case of damage 
to machinery, &c., than Bantry Bay, ib. 15 The 

to the harbour at such times a mass of breakers 
Z„ K ' h /!!' de f S vessels quite unmanageable, and has’ 
caused the loss of several with limb- crews, Risk, 
Ad.— it the port were missed, it would be at great 
mk to the machinery to get out of the bay- and If 
daraa K ed ' ,he vessel would be 
* 21 ? 7 ° ther shelter eastward, 

w. 2 1 .— It is without docks or railroads, ib on — 

21 —There Ca “ be °! 5taint!cl al a »y pnce,’*. 

IV. Improvements and Works required 

~ A small harbour light on the Har- 

Wfnd SS/flW ri °h “S 0( Valentia 

fsuna, neat the Old Glebe House, to be broue-lit- 

inUkilfo-'th pas, ; lns the Narrows, would be useTul 
in takmg the entrance at night, Church, 15; Wolfe, 

suljduerTin thedire" ( . Crorawell ’ a p °int should be 
, f T i ln 11 ie direction across the entrance, Wolfe, 
p/r« e , l ' 0ck ll,s,de the entrance between the 
p . c 7 R ? ck .. and Beginmsh Island a little to the 
15 Thl° h t ie ‘ an ' Vay ’ Sll0uld ba bll °yed, Church, 

VaiJS e th P U °i: 3re Wanted > ° Re at tbe Clough-a: 

S h entrance - one at the Fourteen Foot 
Rock, and one at the Foot Rock, Wolfe, 25 7 
k-™ s > W ^rves, ^c.-The low ground in Valen- 
tia affords every convenience for the erection of 
If 1 iiTprf’n docks ’ and warehouses, Quadling, 25.— 

If used as a packet station, a landing pier and a 
graving dock must be constructed. Washington, 
^r'-~ The r°f k 111 the northern entrance should be 
blasted, ami between the rock in the centre of the 
h°av h f'' n b P Cl T nnel 5 nd , the channel itself would 
The ukl.b nf e t. P8ned , and buoyed > 25.- 

it,!, 6 ST f th ? entlan ce can be increased if it 
should be considered necessary, one-half more at a 
trifling expense, Fitzgerald 259 

(And,* of 
^ ',~ In S' vln S evidence respecting the 
wi P r rat 'n advan J, a &es of the several ports in g Ire- 
tinrtmn* k F acket Sta,lon > desires to mark the dis- 
SkM ffiXf",tr r h of a " d a pcroicnent 
racket Station, 129.— Has steamed in a Govern- 
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Washington, Captain, R.N, —continued. 

ment steamer into the harbours of Cork, Kinsale, 
Crookbaven, Berehaven, and Bantry, dong' the 
whole of the south and south-west coast of Ireland, 
and into Valentia. Has examined also the Shan- 
non at Scattery Road, Tarherf, Foynes, and 
Limerick ; as well as the port of Galway, embark- 
ing in boats or steamers on the spot, ib. — Does not 
think, at present, that it would be politic to transfer 
the permanent Packet Station from Liverpool to 
any port in Ireland, ib. — Thinks such a measure 
would have the effect of driving passengers into 
the American steamers that run. direct ; and that 
passengers would not be at the trouble and incon- 
venience of crossing from Holyhead to Dublin, and 
then re-embarking at any western port, tb.— The 
inconvenience of the transhipment would not be 
counterbalanced by the saving of a few hours on 
the whole journey, ib.— It would not with respect 
to general passengers, and still less with respect 
to goods, tb. — Thinks it would be very desirable 
to. have a port of call on the south-west coast of 
Ireland, for the purpose of taking up the mails, 
receiving telegraphic messages at the latest minute, 
and any stray passengers, ib.— Cork orCrookhaven 
would be the best as a port of call, ^.-Crookbaven 
would be very suilable, if the water is sufficiently 
deep, tb. -Long Island Sound is an admirable 

iiarbour ot Refuge, and has deep water in it, ib. 

If Cork were made a port of call it would cause a 
delay of four hours, and two hours and a-half at 
Crookhaven, 130. — These delays would include the 
stoppages to receive passengers and mails, ib . — 

I be passage from Liverpool lo Cork is 24 hours by 
steamer, and six hours less from Holyhead, ib.— 
Ihe northern passage now occasionally taken both 
on the outward and homeward passage, ib.— Vessels 
could not take this passage, and so far it might be 
disadvantageous to make a southern port the Packet 
fetation, to. If a permanent Packet Stalion should 
be established on ihe coast of Ireland, should prefer 
Cork to any of the other ports, ib.— Reasons for 
this preference, ib.— Evidence relative to the dock 
accommodation and facilities for repairs of large 
steamers at Cork, ib. — Haulbowline offers an ad- 
mirable site for a graving-dock, at a moderate ex- 
pense, on the Spit Bank, immediately lo the east- 
ward of the island, ib. — At this place a steamer, 
drawing 19J teet water, could get alongside the 
pier even at low water, fi.-She could lie there at 
springs and neaps; the United States frigate 
Macedonian lay there and discharged her charily 
meal, and believes she drew 21 feet water, 
io.— i here is a good range of tide at Cork, 12* feet 
on springs, and 9| feet on neaps, ib. — Objects to 
Galway, because at present there is no harbour, 
only a roadstead, and no sufficient floating-dock, 
ihe dock at Galway has only 13 feet wate'r over 
the bar at its entrance now. It is a dock of about 
seven acres, and has only 14 feet depth of water 
inside, — The ocean steamers would require at 
least 20 feet or perhaps more. They could not 
possibly load in the present floating-dock at Gal- 
way, tb.— Loaded steamers of this class could not 
get down the channel from Galway, ib.— Thev 
could not get over the bar at spring tides ; nor 
could they get over the flat which lies between the 
entrance to the dock and the roadstead, unless at 
high-water spring tides, and then not without 
clanger, tb.— Galway roadstead is not fit for a vessel 
to Jie in and embark goods and passengers, ib.— 

It would require a breakwater to be run out from 
of Mut,on ^land, at 
least 500 yards in length lo afford sufficient shelter 
i R 1 a i’ 13 1- Description of breakwater 
recommemlcd by witness, ib.— It would cost at 
least. 150,00 o/.,!A— P lymouth Breakwater has al- 
ready cost 25 Of. per lineal foot, and will cost 3001. 
per loot when finished, ib.— Witness’s objection to 
Galway as a Transatlanlic Packet Stalion would 
ciLe ■' lf ? b !' eakwatei ' wel 'e made, and a suffi- 
cient graving-dock construcied for the repair of 
] i a ^ni Stea i m n r 'l’ ,& -~ Galwa y has the advaniage of 
♦ hi 8 L°? y 2,184 " autlcal miles from Halifax by 

han m r V' 0, 'A fi, , A ~^ 0thin g can be nwe ^cile 
than to make Galway Bay from seaward; it has 
am open, bold entrance, about 12 miles wide. By 
da y there are the Arran Islands, 500 feet high, the 
finest landmark to run for in the world, and the 
wddnh 11 “ the , ba ? “ on a parallel Of latitude, 

which is always desirable to run for, The light 

lnVilf i ° P ?! ! he l Arran Islands would have to be 
lowered. It stands 506 feet above the level of the 
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sea, is the highest light in the United Kingdom, 
and one of the slowest revolvers (once in three 
minutes) of any light on the coasts, ib .— These de- 
fects would have to be remedied, ib .— Fogs not so 
prevalent on the west coast of Ireland, about Gal- 
way, as they are on the south coast of Ireland and 
in England, but still is very liable to lie obscured 
by fog, tb- —The entrance of the Shannon is very 
good, and easily made. It is nearly nine miles 
wide, may be run for on a parallel of latitude, and 
is well marked by the bold headland of Kerry Head 
710 feet high to the south, and Loop Head, 27o’ 
feet high to the north, surmounted by a brilliant 
fixed light by night, ib. — A ship may run without 
difficulty 20 miles up to Tarbert, or even nine miles 
beyond, up to Foynes, ib.— The tides in. the Shan- 
non of no consequence to a powerful transatlanlic 
steamer, provided she takes care to avoid the Kilste- 
feea bank, and pays due attention to the admirable 
Admiralty charts of the Shannon, jJ.— Tarbert is 
the highest up roadstead, and would be the nearest 
to Limerick and Dublin by railway. It is within 
about 30 miles of Limerick, ib. — Scattery is the 
great roadstead on the north side, close to ICilrush, 
but it is what sailors term a wild nlace, ib. — Once 
inside the island, Foynes is an adm'ir.ible little har- 
bour, and so sheltered from winds as to be equal to 
a floating dock of 3.Q acres in extent, with depth 
tor Ihe largest steamers at low water of spring tides • 
but a slrong tide runs through the harbour, ib.— 
The western entrance has but 22 feet depth at low 
water of ordinary spring tides, and is only 120 yards 
wide, tb.— Ii would not be prudent to run a large 
steamer in, blowing hard without dredging. A very 
little increase of depth would be sufficient, but that 
little is essential to safety. The landing pier now 
constructing has only 10 feet depth at the pier head 
and will not be sufficient to lay the steamer along- 
side A— In every packet harbuur it i. in.per.tl5e 
that passengers should walk on board and on shore 
tb .— Barneen Point, on Foynes Island, a spot for a 
graving-dock and abundance of excellent limestone 
for building can be easily obtained, ib. — Limerick 
would be out of the question for a packet station, ib. 

— o transatlantic steamer could go within.] 5 miles 
of Limerick at low water, ib. — They might, how- 
ever, as at Liverpool, go up after half tide, inhere 
were a floating dock ready to receive Ihem, ib.— 
Ihe navigation of the upper part of the Shannon ■ 
is intricate for a large steamer, ib.— Berehaven is 
an admirable harbour and easily made, 132.— It is 
rathera blind harbour, but could easily 'be improved 
by a small tower or light-ship placed at the western 
entrance, ib.—To make it fit for a Packet Station 
a landing place and graving-dock would be neces- 
sary . io.— It is a capacious natural harbour, with 

ample depth of water and two entrances ib. It 

lies in a bold, advanced position, only 2.177 miles 
from Halifax, and is the harbour of Ireland par 
excellence. The difficulty is to reach it by railroad 
unless at a heavy expense, owing to the rugged 
nature ot the coumry. The cost of the 64 miles 

fiL r 7s l n; ay -A 0m r Ba . I ! d0n f ° ? er , ehaven estimated at 
642,750/., a-In the event of a Packet Station 
being established in the Shannon, the lights on the 
west coast of Ireland should be altered in position 
and increased in number, if..— The lights are too 
few on the south-western coast. Except the light 
on the Skelbgs, there is none between Loop Head 
and Cape clear, and there are some dangerous out- 
lying rocks, ib— From the Loop Head to the Skel- 
hgs, a distance of about 70 miles, and from the 
fekelligs to Cape Clear, 55 miles, there is no emst 
The F °ze Rock, at, the outer exireme of 
the Blaskets, or Tiraught, and the Bull, w. uld be 
the right places Cor lights, and they would divide 

IcTmT^iTm " e , ar y equal dls,an< ' es - Tb e Skelligs 
light would then become unnecessary, ib —Valentia 
an excellent harbour when once inside, with the 
advantage of being the most western port in Ire- 
352,1* ,* nd , ° n ' y 2,145 railes frora Halifax ; hut a 
difficult place to make, ib— Should be so.rv to have 
to run a steamer into Valentia in a gale from the 
westward, as the entrance is extremely narrow and 
directly from the ocean, 0.— The northern entrance 
!Ll,V P Ir!? nt 450 feet, . or llttle mor e ihan half the 
W n tk 'i n m e ,nt ° the ar,ific 'al ha. hour of 
Kingstown, s* — When once inside it is a very good 
’°“ r ; and J 8 at a T n extreme salient point upon 
the west coast, if.,— If used as a Packet Station, it 
would require a landing pier and graving-dock to 
be constructed, if..— The nearest railroad at present 
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Washington, Captain, R.N.— continued. 

is at Mallow, about 70 miles distant, ib.— Dingle 
JBay has not a very good reputation ; the upper end 
by Killorghn, is full of shoals, ib.— All the harbours 
on the south-west coast of Ireland are wanting a 
graving-dock and landing pier, ib .— At Tarbcrt a 
landing pier of at least 500 yards in length would 
be w anted, ib. — At Foynes a landing would be more 
th D e ,. is “ uch deeper water close to 
the shore, ib.— Belfast has a very large and in- 
crea-sing trade, ft.— It is the most enterprising and 
the most prosperous port in Ireland. The Trustees 
W 6 in' d out4 ?,°>°°M.m improvements within the 
mfrt nmi y ? arS ' f-~^ he tonna S e that entered the 
port and cleared out in 1850 was 624,113 tons, ft.— 

SnfhIm andS r hat u ea [ ly a11 ,he P ,ain an d coloured 
gingham muslins which are sold in Glasgow, as well 
in thI S t ma< ! C for Carlisle houses, are manufactured 
the country around Belfast, and in the counties 
of Antrim and Derry, ft.-Upon the whole would 
recommend that there should be a port of call for 
* e / h ? r * Cork or at Crookhaven ; Cork 
1® 1r lte . read y. a f th e present moment, ft.— Until the 

bour at ‘ S bl !i t ; WOuld moor a hulk in the har- 
bom at Cove, and have a small river steamer to 

whh P he Mo 1 StOWn -, 0r & Pas » a S«. ^ connexion 
ith the railway, ft.— Would bring the vessel 
through the gorge up to Passage; hut should 
5 m °'V ra c. hlllk in the harbour at Cove 

to the south-east of Spike Island, out of the fair- 
ly and out of the tide, ft.-If the large steamer 
railway a j et4 y in connexion with the ; 

v Monkstown would be the point, sup- 
posing the railway extended thither. A gravintr- 
dock, also, eventually should be constructed ft | 



Washington, Captain, £.N.— continued. 

c i0 $2 “ »«t.d 

dpci l ,n e a / rea ? benefit to both services’ ft — 1= 
decidedly of opinion that a port of call in Ireland 
extremely desirable, and that Cork offer, 5 “ 
facility for such a purpose, 133— A Cl L Z 
not go more than 1 8 miles out of hercours^includ 

evm if «»• ««■ 4 t 

dela y n^d not exceed four hours ft 



Whitkhavkn — Nova Scotia 



Can never be made a packet station, Cunard i2fi 
-It is closed by ice in winter, and’ the keflom 



the gulf and coast of Newfoundland is driven in hv 

wS SSS9S. TOSS 

Thinks the projected railroad from New York to 
Whitehaven will not be carried out, Cunard.X- 
2B e f, Car wf-f 1 t hei ' lo Whitehaven or Halifax, 
265.— -Whitehaven the worst port which 

168 -AUhoSvvSt h PaCket station } Archibald, 
Fnrnnn g tT "'. hlteh aven is some miles nearer 



273. — It is very 



'■ fV nfits it ''°f R Packet station]'^, 
inferior to Halifax, llubinson, 323. 
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